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PREFACE. 


The  author  is  glad  to  be  able  to  publish  his  fifth  volume  in  less 
than  twelve  months  after  the  j)ublication  of  the  fourth.  There 
remain  now  only  the  Le  Ke  and  the  Yih  King  to  be  translated  and 
annotated,  and  then  the  task  which  he  undertook  will  be  fully 
accomplished.  As  he  must  return  to  England  in  the  course  of  next 
year,  he  cannot  say  when  the  publication  of  those  two  Works  may 
be  looked  for.  He  will  certainly  not  allow  anything  to  interfere 
with  the  completion  of  his  labours  upon  them;  but  the  Le  Ke  is  so  very 
voluminous,  and  the  Yih  King  is  so  entirely  stti  generis,  that  this  will 
yet  require  some  years.  It  will  then  have  to  be  considered  whether 
he  can  get  them  printed  in  England,  or  must  return  once  more  to 
Hongkong  for  that  purpose.  Moreover,  the  publication  of  them  must 
depend  in  a good  measure  on  the  sale  which  the  volumes  already 
issued  may  continue  to  have. 

The  present  volume  contains  not  only  the  Ch‘un  Ts'ew  of  Confu- 
cius, but  also  the  Commentary  on  it  by  Tso  K‘ew-ming.  Had  the 
author  been  content  to  publish  merely  the  text  of  the  Classic,  with 
a translation  of  it,  the  volume  would  have  been  of  small  compass. 
But  without  the  narratives  of  Tso  the  annals  of  the  Sage  would 
have  given  a most  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  account  of  the  period 
covered  by  them.  He  did  not  therefore  shrink  from  the  great  addi- 
tional labour  required  to  translate  the  whole  of  Tso's  Work;  and  he 
believes  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  he  has  thereby  rendered  an 
important  service  to  students  of  Chinese  literature  and  to  his  renders 
generally.  From  the  narratives  of  Tso  there  may  be  gathered  ns  full 
and  interesting  an  account  of  the  history  of  China,  from  b.c.  721  to 
about  460,  as  we  have  of  any  of  the  nations  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages. 
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PREFACE. 

The  translation  of  the  Ch'iin  Ts'iiw  itself  may  be  made  by  an 
ordinary  Chinese  scholar  ciirrente  calamo;  but  it  is  not  so  with  the 
translation  of  the  Tso  Chuen.  And  the  author  had  not  the  benefit 
of  the  labours  of  previous  translators  with  either  of  them.  In  pre- 
paring his  former  volumes,  lie  did  his  work  in  the  first  place 
without  reference  to  those  who  had  traversed  the  same  fields  before 
him,  but  he  afterwards  found  it  occasionally  of  advantage  to  com- 
pare his  versions  with  those  of  others.  This  he  has  not  been  able 
to  do  in  the  present  case.  If  any  Sinologue  be  at  times  inclined  to 
differ  from  him  in  the  rendering  of  a pa.ssage  of  Tso,  the  author 
would  ask  him  to  suspend  his  judgment  for  a little.  Prolonged 
study  may  perhaps  show  him  that  the  meaning  has  seldom  been 
mistaken.  To  have  introduced  notes  vindicating  his  renderings, 
where  the  meaning  was  not  iinmediatel}'  evident,  would  have  greatly 
increased  the  size  of  the  volume,  already  sufficiently  large.  His 
object  has  always  been  to  translate  faithfully,  without  resorting  to 
paraphrase,  which  he  considers  a slovenly  and  unscholarly  practice; 
yet  he  hopes  that  his  versions  are  not  in  language  that  can  be 
re])resented  as  uncouth,  or  unpleasant  to  read. 

He  has  received  the  same  assistance  as  in  the  case  of  the  fourth 
volume  in  reading  most  of  the  proofs.  And  his  obligations  to  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Chalmers  have  been  even  greater  than  before.  Not  only 
did  he  prepare  the  indexes  of  Subjects  and  Proper  Names,  but  the 
author  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  valuable  maps  of  China  in  the 
Ch‘un  Ts‘iiw  period,  for  the  chronological  table  of  the  lunar  months 
during  it,  and  for  various  assistance  on  other  points. 

Hongkong,  September  26th,  1872. 
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IX 


KRRATA. 


1.  IK  THl  CnUtKti  TKXT  PF  TH«  t^*uvr. 


Paife 

Cofumn 

Page 

Cofumn 

B, 

1<>3. 

4,  after  del*  comma. 

„ „ m. 

221,  6. 

7.  .. 

291, 

2.  for  Bjf  read  ^ |. 

22, 

5,  after  deie  comma. 

471, 

T.  „ jSjlrefld^. 

4d, 

4,  fur  read 

742, 

2,  ..  # i.  read 

135, 

S,elal.,„ 

More  than  one  half  of  the  a^vo  are  merely  error*  aa  regard*  the  text  of  the  K‘ang»hc 
Ta^ew,  MMl  here  Arisen  rruro  tlie  cooipoeiUirt  gathering  the  ebametere  from  ooplM  lo  wMeb  me 
text  of  Tso-she  was  alu»;rether  adhered  to.  In  the  same  way  is  to  be  explained  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  for  in  the  text,  and  of  fur  in  the  Chuen. 


IJ.  IN  TUB  CHINKSS  TBXT  OF  TUB  CUUBN. 


Pagt  Column 

Pt»gt  Column 

21),  U , for  read 

418,  8,  for  read 

It  ^ y should  begin  a column. 

431.  8.  e gi  „ 

H 5,  „ do.  do. 

645,  7,  1 

646,  7.  f « ® « Jl- 

128,  9,  before  |jl  insert 

I79;  4,  „ ^ T 1^- 

135,  3,  de/e  o beside 

721.  12.  ..  da  ^ 

14S,  15,  for  read 

776.  11, 

2M.  9,  „ R „ R. 

813,  10,  „ 

2S9,  1,  „ $iSi.  „ s.fiEII- 

822,  15.  .,  ,. 

390,  8,  „ 

828.  10,  „ ig 

HI.  CnnCBBB  CHAKA 

Fttge  Column  Line 

CTBKa  IN  THE  NQIES. 
Pcuje  Column  Line 

4,  1,  8,  for  read  +. 

30,  2,  32,  insert  Kang  and  Koh  hare 

for  at. 

305,  1,  6,  insert  after 

335,  1,  12,  „ Rung  has  g for 

^96 — ^ — 1 

„ „ 40,  „ Kang  has  ;g^  for  At 

137; 2; 14,  for  read  

laa  1 a All 

39,  2,  8,  „ KunghaijfcR  „ 

-«»»  h »i  >3  OP  »’  m* 

595.  1.  7.  Insert  Kune  and  Knh  have 

77,  1,  8,  „ Kong  and  Kuh  hare 

tst 

* m 

219,  2,  67,  „ Kuhha»;J;^for^. 

688,  2,  72,  for  Q read 

791,  2,  85,  „ ^ ..  yj%. 

QAn  » A “tfr  ■*** 

287,  2,  8,  insert  Kang  baa for 

291,  1,  10,  „ Kung  has  for 

829,  1,  18,  insert  Rung  has  H^for^. 

CTEK8  111  niDEX  111. 

Page  Col.  LL 

898,  2,  47,  (or  ^ read  31^. 

TV.  CHIXESE  CHABJ 

Page  Col.  U. 

889,  32,  82,33,  lot  ^ kiA  pf. 
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y.  IS  TMt  fiaiKtlOMtXA 


Sot€)t 

Pugf  "Lfint  f*jyt  Lift* 

^ aft«n^~in»ert~^  ' 126.  fur  reaJ 

12,  12,  for  read  ■ 

2li  U.  „ ^ reaJ  i tA.  CoL  ‘1.  L.  2,  for  r«d  ^ 

«»■  »■  ..  ..  I «*■  '■  »■  fM 

SS,  4,  read  ^^^rn^mrr  18.  afler  lii^rt^^. 


VI  iw  THE  THAySLATtOX. 


1.  It,  4, 


for  luvaked  read  inraded.  IX.  xvl.  7,  for  Ts‘e 


ivad  Tsin. 


xau., 

X.1L4. 


thirtj*$rvvmi — — trrnty’McohJ. 


II.  H.  6;  tIL  3, 


„ T-»ng. 


Ting. 


III.  XXTiL  „ „ K‘c. 


K*e«aun 


Ke-aun. 


rii.  8, 


V.  lx.  s; 


Ttaou 


Ta^aou. 


HWl  4, 

mU.  3| 


Ling 


T'hig*K‘gw 
■■Sba. 


Seang. 


-UiM,. 


-TX\t.  4, 

yi.  ii.  1.  L 2, 


"tor  gwmtiUi„igtwnfaiL 


VIU.  U. «, 


he 


the 


KuDg-U*e  „ Kung'taze. 


XX.  4, 


XI.  «lT.  lOt 


i’lriiig 


She 


Nearly  all  the  above  errors  might  be  corrected  from  Index  111 


Chill. 

Choui 


VII.  IX  THE  XOTE8. 


Page  Cotumn  Line  

page  Cidnmn  Line 

n{,  1,  1 ; etai,  lor  Ke  read  R'e.  The 

* * account  of  K Vs  capital  in  the 

par.  is  also  wrong;  but  this 

and  some  otlior  nVograplilcal 

miftakes  in  the  notes  can  be 

2J4,  1,  15,  ,,  2 iv«d  <1. 

corrected  from  Index  III. 
28,  2,  30,  for  5 read  4. 

19..  1.  40.  deJedie.. 

217,  2^  J8»  ii  8 7*  ^ 

304,  2,  10,  „ 3 of  Inst  read  2 of  7lh, 

305,  1,  4,  after  K ih  insert  K*wan. 

50,  1,  13,  tor  a marquisaic  reau  »u 

\/\J  1 , a,  

„ r.1,  „ Par.  4 ..  Par.  3. 

2,  2,  for  earldom  read  marquisate- 

al.  4.  85.  8 s 

..  ..  5/,  It  5 ,,  4. 

S72,  i,  BTr  12,  ..  7™- 

90  T.  !»;  ,,  VcnH;liow  „ T«-g»n. 

1T2!  K It!  ,.  Yuea-enung  read  Vuoii 

— * Chung. 

-ese; 9; 69.  -n #— n 90 — 

Papt 

2. 

15, 

21* 

23, 

23, 

24, 

25, 


VIU.  IS  TUB  PHOIEOOMBXA. 


Line 

I,  note,  for  Pt.  i.  read  Pt.  ii. 

6,  after  thing  iniert  a comma. 

17,  for  aufllcirit  read  suffleieot. 

30,  after  period  deUf. 

5,  note,  carry  2 ^ ^ over  to 
page  24. 


10, 

4. 


for  title  road  tille^. 
„ King  „ king. 


Page  Line 

48,  22,  after  9th  dtU  comma. 

44,  87,  „ Oiling  „ ]. 

45  22,  „ rcmonitrances  „ comma- 

79)  17,  col.  1,  for  appiunt  read  «p|minl. 

88,  9,  note,  ,4  Moument*  „ MunumenU. 

112,'  8,  »t  Ch*nn  „ Ch  un. 

118,  15,  after  States  insert  a enmma. 

I22I  20,  before  commerce  insert  of. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TIIK  NATL’IIL’  AND  VALUE  OF  THE  CH  UN  TS  EVV. 

APPENDIXES.— 

I.  SI’ECIMH.VS  0»’  THE  COMMENTAniES  OF  KUNO-YAXO  AXt)  K(;il-l,EANl). 

II.  A I.BlTEll  <JUE.fnO.\'INa  THE  CONFLTIAX  ArrHOiaUll’  OF  THE  CHUN  Ts‘EW  BY  TEES 
UEl  OF  THE  FtiEijEsr  UVNABTY. 

SECTION  I. 


DISAITOINTMENT  OF  THE  EXFECTATIONS  KAISED  BV  THE  EAULIEST 
ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  CIl'UN  TSEW. 

1 In  the  prolegomena  to  vol.  I.,  on  page  1,  I have  said  that  of 
the  five  King  or  cla.ssical  works,  the  authorship,  or  compilation 
rather,  of  Avhich  is  loosely  attributed  to  Confucius,  ‘ the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew 
Wa.  the  Ch‘nn  T.‘ew  r,a.k\  »s  tl'c  Only  one  which  can  rightly  be  described 
bjr  Confuciua?  > jjg  of  his  own  makiiuj'  If  I had  been  as  familiar 

Avith  the  Ch‘un  Ts'ew  in  1861  as  I am  now,  instead  of  appearing, 
as  in  that  judgment,  to  allow  that  it  is  an  original  Work  of  the 
sage,  I should  have  contented  myself  with  saying  that  of  it  alone 
has  the  making  been  claimed  for  him.  The  question  as  to  what  he 
really  did  in  the  matter  of  this  Classic  is  one  of  great  perplexity. 

2.  The  earliest  authority  who  speaks  on  the  subject  is  Mencius. 
No  better  could  be  desired;  ami  the  glowing  account  which  he  gives 

Memius' account  of  the  Hie  Work  excites  OUT  liv'clicst  ex|)ectutions. 

Chmn  i«‘cw.  ( jjjjj  language  puts  it  beyond  doubt  that  in  hi.s 

time,  not  far  removed  from  that  of  Confucius,  there  was  a hook 
current  in  China,  called  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘dw,  and  accepted  without 
ijuestion  by  him  ami  others  as  having  been  made  by  the  sage. 
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I-K.-J.KOOMSSA.]  SATLIili  AND  VALUK  Of  TIIK  CII'UN  TS’EW. 


[ull.  I. 


“The  'vorlil,"  lie  .'■nysi,  ‘ was  fiillen  into  decay,  and  ri<xht  priiiciplea 
had  dwindled  away.  Perverse  discourses  and  oppressive  deeds  were 
a^uin  waxen  rife.  Cases  were  occurring  of  ministers  who  murdered 
their  rulers,  and  of  sons  who  murdered  their  fathers.  Confucius 
Avas  afraid,  and  .made  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew.''  He  describes  the  work  as 
of  equal  value  with  Yu’s  regulation  of  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  and 
the  duke  of  Chow’s  establishing  his  dynasty  amid  the  desolations  and 
disorder  which  had  been  wrought  by  thelatersovereignsof  thedynasty 
of  Shang.  ‘Confucius  completed  the  Cli‘un  I's‘ew,  and  rebellious 
ministers  and  villainous  sons  were  struck  with  terror.'*  Going  more 
particularly  into  the  nature  of  the  Work,  and  fortifying  himself  with 
the  words  of  the  Master,  Mencius  says,  ‘Thesubjectsof  theCh‘un  Ts'ew 
are  Hwan  ofTs'e  and  Wiln  ofTsin,  and  its  style  is  the  historical.  Con- 
fucius saiil,  “Its  righteous  decisions  I ventured  to  make.'”*  And 
again,  ‘What  the  Ch'un  Tsew  contains  are  matters  proper  to  the 
sun  of  Heaven.  On  this  account  Confucius  said,  “ Yes!  It  is  the 
Cli‘un  Ts’ew  which  will  make  men  know  me;  and  it  is  the  Ch‘un 
Ts‘ew  which  will  make  men  condemn  me.”*  The  words  of  Mencius, 
that  ‘Confucius  made  the  Ch'un  Ts‘iiw,'  became  thereafter  part  of 
the  stock  phraseology  of  Chinese  scholars.  If  the  M'ork  itself  hud 
not  been  recovered  under  the  Han  dynasty,  after  the  eftbrts  of  the 
tyrant  of  Ts‘in  to  destroy  the  ancient  monuments  of  literature,  we 
should  have  regretted  its  loss,  thinking  of  it  as  a history  from  the 
shibai  of  the  sage  of  China  in  which  had  been  condensed  the  grandest 
utterances  of  his  Avisdom  and  the  severest  le.ssons  of  his  virtue. 

3.  The  making  of  a history,  indeed,  is  different  from  the  making 
of  a poem,  the  development  of  a phllo.so[)hy,  and  other  literary 

1 Mencio.,  III.  Fl.  I IX.  7.  ^ 0-  ^1>  M tj  W ft-  El  lit  Ot 

^ m te.  Ffi)  im 

ifti  SL  £ M i v. i-.. ». xx r. 

8:-fi  ^ n'l  ^ W Jl  :Z  H'j  n ^ M'l  ^ ^ Ml 

We  imi»t  suppose  tliat  II  wan  of  Ts‘c  nml  Wftn  of  Tain  are  Iiere  aiMuced  **  two  of  the  mont 
reniArkahle  {vrsoUH^ex  in  the  CiPuii  'I'svw.  mu!  that  the  hrst  rlMuse  is  nut  inlentled  to  cotive/  Oiu 
idea  that  the  Work  whs  all  altout  them.  I have  muM‘d  orieii  and  long  over  the  other  parts  uf  the 
paraj^raph.  miglit  Ik:  translnlinl ‘The  text  i«  from  the  bisloringrnphers.’ 

liut  whero  then  wimhl  ihcrv  Ik*  any  room  for  • the  righteous  derisions’  of  Confucius  himself?  I 
must  hold  to  the  version  1 Imve  given  of  the  uhsorvatton  (|Uoied  from  the  sage,  and  it  st-ems  to 
require  the  translation  of  the  previous  clause  ns  I luive  puhiished  it.  Juiien  hns: — Ajns  sfy/ws  tunc 
hUturicuM.  CoHjmiaa  /Arc  *-«/»//(«,  /«««•  njn  Khiton  pririiliin  smufisi  ilium*  4 HI.  Vl.  i.  IX. 

2] 
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mSAPrOINTMENT  WITH  THE  WORK. 


[l>ROLBQ  OMEXA. 


achievementii  in  which  wc  expect  large  results  of  original  thought. 

What  «re  «re  to  expect  id  B iiUtory.  In  those  we  loolc  for  iiew  combinations 
of  the  phicnomena  of  human  character,  and  new  speculations  on 
the  divine  order  of  tlie  universe, — ‘things  unattempted  yet  in 
prose  or  rhyme.’  But  from  the  historian  all  that  we  are  entitled 
to  require  is  a faitliful  record  of  facts.  If  he  would  win  our 
special  approval,  he  must  weave  his  facts  into  an  interesting  nar- 
rative, trace  their  connexion  with  one  another,  and  by  unfolding 
the  motives  of  the  actors  teach  lessons  tliat  may  have  their  fruit  in 
guiding  and  directing  the  course  of  events  in  future  generations. 
'J'lie  making  of  history  should  he  signalized  by  the  vigour  and 
elegance  of  the  composition,  and  by  the  correct  discrimination,  im- 
partiality, and  comprehensiveness  of  the  author’s  judgments. 

When,  with  these  ideas  of  what  a history  should  be,  we  look  into 
the  Ch‘uu  'I’s'iiw,  we  experience  immediately  an  intense  feeling  of 

Our.1i.appoin.mcnti.ircB,1inK»ilM  » history 

™ca  expectations  tiic  ch'un  Ts-cw.  / gvents  wovcti  artistically  together, 

we  find  a congeries  of  the  briefest  possible  intimations  of  matters  in 
which  the  court  and  State  of  Loo  were  more  or  less  concerned, 
extending  over  242  years,  without  the  slightest  tincture  of  literary 
ability  in  the  composition,  or  the  slighest  indication  of  judicial 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  The  paragraphs  are  always 
brief.  Each  one  is  designed  to  commemorate  a fact;  but  whether 
that  fact  be  a display'  of  virtue  calculated  to  command  our  admira- 
tion, or  a deed  of  atrocity  fitted  to  awaken  our  disgust,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  there  is  anything  in  the  language  to  convey  to 
us  the  shadow  of  an  idea  of  the  author’s  feeling  about  it.  The 
notices,  for  we  cannot  call  them  narratives,  are  absolutely  unimpas- 
sioned.  A base  murder  and  a shining  act  of  heroism  are  chronicled 
just  as  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  are  chronicled.  So  and  so  took 
place; — that  is  all.  No  details  are  given;  no  judgment  is  expressed. 
The  reader  may  be  comscious  of  an  emotion  of  delight  or  of  indigna- 
tion according  to  the  opinion  which  he  forms  of  the  event  mentioned, 
especially  when  he  has  obtained  a fidler  account  of  it  from  some 
other  quarter;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  text  to  excite  the  one 
feeling  or  the  other.  Whether  the  statements  found  in  the  Ch‘un 
Ts‘ew  be  all  reliable,  and  given  according  to  the  truth  of  the  facts, 
is  a point  of  the  utmost  importance,  which  will  be  duly  considered 
by  and  by.  I am  at  present  only  concerned  to  affirm  that  the 
Work  is  not  at  all  of  the  nature  which  we  should  suppose  from  our 
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previous  conception  of  it  as  a liistory  by  a great  man,  and  from  the 
accounts  given  of  it  by  Confucius  himself  and  by  Mencius.' 

4.  If  I have  given  in  the.se  remarks  a correct,  though  brief,  idea 
of  what  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew  is,  we  know  not  what  to  make  of  the  state- 

Tlie  saving  of  ConfuviuB  that  he  had  made)  mcllt  of  CoilfuciuS  (JUOted  by  Mcn- 
therightious  decisions  in  the  Ch  un  T.‘ew.  f himsdf  Ventured 

to  make  the  righteous  decisions  contained  in  it.  Whether  the  book 
which  we  now  have  be  that  wliich  Confucius  is  said  to  have  made, 
or  another,  we  examine  it  in  vain  for  any  ‘ righteous  decisions,’  for 
any  decisions  indeed  of  any  kind,  on  the  events  which  are  indicated 
in  it.  This  difficulty  is  a Gordian  knot  which  1 do  not  see  any  way 
of  untying,  and  I have  often  wished  that  I could  cut  it  by  denying 
the  genuineness  of  the  present  Ch‘un  Ts‘cw  altogether.'  But,  as 
will  by  and  by  appear,  the  evidence  which  connects  and  identifies 
the  existing  Work  with  that  made,  whatever  be  the  sense  in  which 
we  are  to  take  that  term,  by  the  sage,  cannot  be  rebutted.  The 
simplest  way  of  disposing  of  the  matter  is  to  set  the  testimony  of 


1 It  is  amusing  to  reatl  the  following  account  of  the  Ch‘un  Ts'ew  given  by  the  writer  of  the 
treatise  'On  the  Antiquity  of  the  Chinese,’  ou  pp.  47,  4H  of  the  1st  vol.  of  the  'Mcinuires  Con* 
ccTtmnt  le«  C'hinuis:’ — 

‘Le  Tchiin-trieoa  cst  un  livrc  ecrit  Je  g^nie.  Notre  Socrate  y manie  I'llistoire  cn  homme 
d’Elat,  en  (Stoyen,  en  Vhilosophe,  en  Savant,  et  en  Moralistc.  Son  laconisme  naif  et  sublime  la 
force  a serrer  sa  narration,  pour  presenter  les  fails  totit  nouds  el  du^taeh^s,  pour  ninsi  dire,  dc  U 
chaine  dos  evenemens;  mais  iU  sont  dojsinea.  color^s,  ombres  ct  pcints  a\'cc  tant  de  force  et  de 
feu,  qn’on  sent  d’al>onl  pmirquoi  et  jusqu'ou  ils  sont  dignes  de  louauges  ou  de  bl&mc.  Nous  no 
connnisaons  piuni  de  Itrrc  en  Europe,  oil  Ton  voit  si  bien  Ic  eoniinencemcnt,  Ic  progr^s,  le  d^noue* 
ment,  et  Ic  remede  des  revolutions  dans  I’Elat  et  dans  Ics  mceurs;  les  vrais  lignes  de  roidcur  uu 
dc  luollesse,  de  tyrannic  ou  de  discre’dit.  de  moderation  siniule'G.ou  d'iiicnnBifituetico  dans  lu  Gou- 
vernement;  les  differences  du  talent,  du  gc'nie,  de  rex|K^rience,  de  la  profundeur  des  rues,  dc  U 
Honte  du  coup-d’«il,  ct  tics  ressources  d’un  esprit  fccontl  dans  les  Princes  et  dans  leur  ministres, 
I’iiiiposant  d'unc  a<lministration  bruyante  et  le  faux  d'lme  politique  pateline,  les  souterrains  do 
la  trahison  et  les  maneges  dc  la  neguciation,  les  premieres  etincelles  d’une  rdvolte  qui  commence 
ct  les  derniers  eclats  d’une  liguc  epuis^c;  la  inaniere  endn  dont  le  Chang*ti  (Dieu)  dirige  le  cours 
des  ev^nemens,  pour  clever  ou  renverser  les  Tronc'S,  et  pnnir  ou  recom|)cnser  tour-k-tour  les  Sujets 
par  leiirs  Princes  et  les  Princes  par  leurs  Sujets.  Le  'rchun-tsieou,  envisage  sous  cc  point  de 
vue,  est  le  modele  dc  toutes  les  llistoires.  Confucius  a un  style  qui  no  va  quit  lui.  II  semido 
que  c-haque  caractere  ait  etc  fait  pour  Pendroit  oU  il  le  place.  Plus  il  est  avarc  de  mots,  plus 
ceux  qu'il  eiuploie  sout  ehtirs  et  oxpressifs.' 

The  above  is  certainly  of  a piece  with  the  estimate  of  the  ancient  oiles  of  China  which  I quoted 
from  the  same  article  In  the  pmlcgomena  to  vol.  IV..  pp.  114,  llo.  Dr.  Williams  (Middle  King- 
dom, vol.  1.,  p.  s'»I2)  gives  a more  fair  account  of  the  Oh'uii  Ts*cw,  but  even  he  thinks  that  it 
contains  niueh  g»»otl  matter  of  which  we  find  no  trace : — ‘ It  is  but  little  lietter  than  a dry  detail 
of  facts,  enlivened  by  few  incidents,  but  containing  many  of  those  practical  observatiiuis  which 
dislingalsh  the  writings  of  the  sage.'  Anyone  who  looks  into  the  body  of  this  volume  will  see 
that  the  text  consists  of  nothing  but  a dry  detail  of  facts  or  inridenU^  witkout  a $in^f  prarticai 
olmti'VfitioH,  Confacian  or  non-Confuctnn, 

1 There  hare  been  ('hincse  scholars  who  have  taken  up  this  position.  Wang  Taou,  in  a mono- 
graph on  the  subject,  places  Ma  d wan-Iin  among  tbem;  but  this  is  more  than  Ma’s  words,  quoted 
in  the  third  section,  will  sustain.  With  more  reason  be  gives  the  name  of  Hoh  King 
of  the  Ming  dynasty,  who  contends  that  the  Ch’iin  Ts*ew  of  Cotifueius  was  not  transmitted,  and 
that  we  have  only  fragments  of  It  in  Tso-she.  Wang  also  says  tliat  according  to  Tung  Chung- 
shoo  and  Sze-ma  Ts'een  the  text  consisteil  of  several  myriads  of  characters,  in  sercrnl  thousand 
paragraphs.  whtTcas  Chang  Uan  of  the  'r*ang  dynasty  found  in  it  only  IH(KX)  chameU^rs.  lint 
there  can  bo  no  doubt  the  present  text  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  known  in  the  llan 
dynasty.  See  ApjK'udix  II. 
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Mencius  on  one  side,  tlioiigh  tluit  metliod  of  proceeding  can  hardly 
be  vindicated  on  critical  grounds. 

There  can  he  no  doul>t,  however,  that  the  expression  in  Mencius 
about  ‘the  righteous  decisions’  has  had  a most  powerful  and  perni- 
cious influence  over  the  interpretation  of  the  Classic.  Chaou  K‘e,  the 
earliest  commentator  on  Mencius,  explains  the  passage  as  intimat- 
ing that  the  sage  in  makittg  the  Ch‘un  Ts'iiw  e.xeVcised  liis  preroga- 
tive as  ‘the  unsceptred  king.'  A subject  merely,  and  without  any 
order  from  his  ruler,  he  yet  made  the  Work  on  his  own  private 
authority;  and  his  saying  that  he  ventured  to  give  his  own  judg- 
ments on  tilings  in  it  was  simply  an  expression  of  liis  humility.2 
Chaou  gives  the  same  explanation  of  tho.se  words  of  Mencius,  that 
‘what  the  Ch‘un  Ts'iiw  contains  are  matters  proper  to  the  son  of 
.Heaven.’  ‘Confucius,’  says  the  commentator,  ‘made  the  Ch‘un 
Ts‘ew  by  means  of  the  Historical  Records  of  Loo,  setting  forth  his 
laws  as  an  unsceptred  king,  which  are  what  Mencius  calls  “ the 
matters  of  the  Son  of  Heaven.” 

Hundreds  of  critics,  from  Kung-yang  and  Kuh-leang  downwards, 
have  tried  to  interpret  the  Classic  on  the  principle  of  finding  in 
almost  every  paragraph  some  ‘righteous  decision;’  and  in  my  notes 
I have  in  a hundred  places  pointed  out  the  absurdities  in  which 
such  a method  lands  us.  The  same  peculiarity  of  the  style,  such  as 
the  omission  of  a clan-name,  becomes  in  one  passage  the  sign  of 
censure  and  in  another  the  sign  of  praise.*  The  whole  Book  is  a 

* ^ g ^ ^ I ifc  ■ ?L  A E . ^ ^ 

4 It  may  be  well  here  to  give  tho  dlscuMlon  of  one  notable  case,  the  occaalonal  omission  of  the 
term  taken  from  Chaou  yih’s 

* Every  year  should  commence  with  *'In  the  spring,  in  the  king's  first  month,*'  or  if  there  was 
nothing  to  l>e  reeortled  under  the  first  month,  “In  the  spring,  in  the  king's  second  month,**  or 
“ in  the  spring,  in  the  king’s  third  montli  ;**  the  object  being  thereby  to  do  honour  to  the  king. 
In  the  9th  and  1 1th  years,  however,  of  duke  Yin,  we  have  only  **  In  the  spring,**  and  In  all  the  years 
of  duke  Hwan  but  four  the  expression  * the  king's  * is  omitted.  Too  Yu  holds  that  in  those  years 
the  king  had  not  issued  the  calendar;  but  seeing  the  prime  intent  ot  the  Ch'un  Ts^cw  was  to 
honour  the  king,  is  it  likely  that  for  such  an  omission  the  classic  would  have  denied  the  year  to 
be  the  king's?  Moreover,  such  omission  was  most  likely  to  occur  when  the  court  was  in  confusion, 
as  in  the  tnmbles  occasioned  by  the  princes  T‘uy,  Tae,  and  Chaou;  and  yet  we  find  the  years  of 
those  times  all  with  the  regular  formula-  How  unlikely  that  the  calendar  should  have  been  given 
out  ill  seasons  of  disorder,  and  neglected  when  all  was  tranquil  in  the  times  of  Yin  and  Uwanl 
Too's  explanation  is  inadmissible. 

*Ch‘ing  E>ch‘uen  says,  “ Duke  II wan  succeeded  to  Loo  by  the  murder  of  his  predecessor,  and 
in  his  first  year  the  author  wrote  * the  king’s,’  thereby  by  a royal  law  indicating  his  crime.  The 
same  expression  in  the  second  year  in  the  same  way  indicates  the  crime  of  Tuh  of  Sung  in  murder- 
ing his  ruler.  Its  omission  in  the  third  year  shows  that  Hwan  had  no  [fear  of  the]  king  before 
his  eyes.'*  But  this  is  very  inconsistent.  If  we  say  that  the  omission  of  “ tho  king’s**  shows  that 
Hwan  ha<1  no  fear  of  the  king,  surely  it  ought  to  have  been  omitted  in  liis  first  year,  when  he  was 
guilty  of  such  a crime.  If  we  say  that  Its  occurrence  in  the  first  year  is  to  indicate  his  crime, 
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collection  of  riddles,  to  wliicli  there  are  as  many  answers  as  tlu-n* 
are  guessers.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  a Chinese  to  cast  off  from  his 
mind  the  influence  of  this  ‘ praise-and-censnre  ' theory  in  studying 
the  Classic.  He  has  learned  it  when  a child  hy  committing  to  memo- 
ry at  school  the  lines  of  the  ‘ Primer  of  Three  Characters, and  it  has 
been  obtruded  upon  him  in  inost  of  his  sid)sequent  reading.  Kven 
a foreigner  finds  himself  occ!»sionally  casting  about  for  some  such 
way  of  accounting  for  the  ever  varying  forms  of  expression,  unwill, 
inji  to  bidieve  that  the  changes  have  been  made  at  random.  I 
proceed  in  another  .section  to  give  a fuller  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
Work,  and  to  consider  what  were  its  source.s,  and  whether  we  have 
reason  to  think  that  Confucius,  in  availing  himself  of  them,  made 
additions  of  his  own  or  retrenchments. 

are  we  to  infer  that  wltercvcr  it  occurs  it  indicates  the  crime  of  the  ruler?  What  had  Loo  to  tht 
with  Tub  of  Sunil's  murdering  his  ruler?  Is  it  reasonable  that  L >o’s  hi:itorio;:raphers  should 
Imve  constructcil  their  annals  to  punish  himf 

* Ho  Hew  says, — *•  In  [^llwan’s]  10th  year  we  find  ‘ the  king’s/  because  ton  is  the  completion  of 
numbers,  and  we  And  it  in  his  I8th  year,  because  that  was  the  last  of  his  rule."  According  to 
this  we  ought  to  find  **  the  king's  ” only  in  the  year  of  a ruler’s  accession,  in  his  tenth  year,  and 
the  year  of  his  death;  but  the  practice  in  the  CiPun  Ts‘ew  is  quite  different  from  this,  llu 
Uew’s  remark  is  unintolligihle. 

* It  may  be  said  that  since  the  Chow  commencement  of  the  year  was  not  unlrcrsally  fttUowed 
during  the  Ch'un  Ts'ew  pcriitd,  some  States  rci'koning  the  1st  month  of  Yin  and  others  by 
that  of  although  Lou  generally  held  to  the  ritual  of  Chow,  yet  its  irregiilHrities  in  the  matter 
of  intercalation  show  that  it  did  not  keep  to  the  first  month  of  Chow.  Perhaps  the  hisiorio* 
frraphers  did  so  sometimes,  and  then  C4infuuius  wrote  “the  king's  first  month,"  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion, while  he  left  the  cases  in  which  they  made  the  year  begin  differently  unmarked  by  such  a 
not^ — thereby  condemning  them.’  This  last  is  poor  Chaou  Yih’s  own  explanation  of  the  phaMtn- 
menon,  not  a whit  better  than  the  devices  of  others  which  ho  condemns!  It  shows  the  correctness 
of  D)y  remark  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  a Chinese  scholar  to  shake  off  the  trammels  of  the 
creed  in  which  he  has  been  educated.  u 

^;-,ce  the  = ^ II.  79,  «0. 


SECTION  II. 

TIIF.  SOURCES  OF  THE  CH  UN  TS‘EW,  AND  ITS  NATURE.  DID  COXFUCIUS 
ALLOW  HIMSELF  ANY  LIBERTY  OF  ADDITION  OR  RETRENCH.MENT 
IN  THE  USE  OF  HIS  AUTHORITIES  f 

1.  What  were  Confucius’  authorities  for  the  events  which  he 
has  chronicled  in  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew?  In  proceeding  to  an  inquiry 
into  the  Sources  of  the  Work,  it  will  be  well  to  give  at  the  com- 
mencement an  explanation  of  its  name. 
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Tlie  two  characters,  translated  literally,  simply  mean  Spring  and 
Autumn.  ‘Anciently,’  says  Maou  K‘c-lingi  ‘the  historiographers,  in 

Meaning  of  tho  nHmc, — tlieClCunTa'cw.  recording  CVCUtS,  did  SO  with  the 

specihcntiou  of  the  day,  the  month,  the  season,  and  the  year,  to 
whicli  eacli  event  belonged;  and  to  the  wliole  they  gave  the  name 
oi  aimah.  It  was  proper  that  under  every  year  there  should  be 
written  the  names  of  the  four  seasons,  and  the  entire  record  of  a 
year  went  by  tlie  name  of  S]>ring  and  Autunw,  two  of  the  seasons, 
being  a compendious  expression  for  all  the  four.’*  ‘Spring  and 
Autumn  ’ is  tints  equivalent  to — Annals,  digested  under  the  seasons 
of  every  year.  An  inspection  of  tlie  Work  will  prove  that  this  is 
the  proper  meaning  of  its  title.  Even  if  there  were  nothing  to  be 
recoriled  under  any  season,  it  was  still  necessary  to  make  a record 
of  the  season  and  of  the  first  month  in  it.  Entries  like  that  in  the 
6ih  year  of  duke  Yin, — ‘ It  was  autumn,  the  7th  month,’  where  the 
next  paragraph  begins  with  ‘In  winter,’  are  frequent.  If  now  and 
then  a year  occurs  in  which  we  do  not  find  every  season  specified, 
we  may  be  sure  the  omission  is  owing  to  the  loss  of  a character 
or  of  a paragraph  in  the  coui-se  of  time.  Chaou  K‘e  exidains  the 
title  in  the  same  way,^  and  so  does  Too  Yu  in  the  preface  to  his 
edition  of  the  Tso  Chuen.''*  Other  accounts  of  the  name  arc  only 
creations  of  fancy,  and  have  ari.sen  from  a misconce[ition  of  the 
nature  of  the  Work.  Thus  Dr.  Williams  says,  ‘The  spring  and 
autumn  annals  are  so  called,  because  “their  commendations  are  life- 
giving  like  spring,  and  their  censures  are  life-withering  like 
autuniu.'*  The  Han  scholars  gave  forth  this,  and  other  accounts 
of  a similar  kind,  led  away  by  their  notions  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
AVork  on  which  I have  touched  in  the  preceding  section.  Not 
even,  ns  I have  said,  in  the  Work  itself  do  we  find  such  censures  and 
commendations;  and  much  le.ss  are  they  trumpeted  in  the  title  of  it. 

ie  m f m m 

**r  ^ ^ lit  ^ the  Introductory  fliRpter. 

^ ^^:-«nMen.III,rt.iL.\XI.3. 

**  m Mm  hi.  w mm^ 

Jit  W ly  D|. 

On  this  pnssHge  K‘ung  Ving-tnii  qnutes  tlu?  fulluwing  worJa  from  Ch*ing 
R'ang-sliing:— w ra  Him  ; mid  then  lie  mlds  tuin>L-lf, 

4 The  Miildlc  Kingdom,  v«l.  I.,  p.  51^.  See  to  the  same  effect 
Du  llaldv’s  * Dcseripiioii  dc  I’Empla*  tie  la  Cliiue.  et  de  la  Tartaric  Chtnoi«e.’  vol,  U.  p.  318. 
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2.  That  we  are  not  to  seek  for  any  deep  or  inysticul  meaning  in 
the  title  is  still  more  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  name  was  in 
The.  n,mo  ch‘m.  T«'cw  w.o.,  in  u-e.  usc  before  it  was  given  to  the  eompila- 
beforc ti.fc tinip uf  Coniufiu*.  • fioi)  of  Coiifiicius.  The  first  narrative 

of  the  Tso  Chiien  under  the  second  year  of  duke  Chhioii,  when 
Confucius  was  only  eleven  years  old,  shows  that  this  was  the  ease 
in  Loo.  Then  the  princi[)al  minister  of  Tsin,  lieing  on  a visit  to 
the  court  of  Loo,  examined  the  documents  in  the  charge  of  the 
grand-historiographer,  and  ‘saw,’  we  are  told,  ‘the  ^ ih  with  its 
diagrams  and  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew  of  Loo.’* 

But  the  records,  or  a class  of  the  records,  of  ev  ery  State  in  the 
kingdom  of  Chow  appear  to  have  been  called  by  this  name  of 
Spring  and  Autumn.  In  the  ‘Narratives  of  the  States,’  the  appoint- 
ment of  Shuh-heang  to  be  tutor  to  the  heir-apparent  of  the  State 
of  Tsin  is  grounded  on  ‘his  acquaintance  with  the  Cli‘tin  Ts'ew.’^  I 
take  the  name  there  as  equivalent  to  history  in  getiend, — the 
liistorical  summaries  made  in  the  various  States  of  the  kitigdom. 
Shuh-heang’s  appointmetit  was  itiade  in  B.c.  5(!8,  about  twenty  years 
before  Confucius  was  born.  In  the  same  Narratives,  at  a still  earlier 
date,  it  is  laid  down  as  a rule  for  the  heir-apparent  of  the  State 
of  Ts‘oo,  that  he  should  be  taught  the  Ch‘un  Ts  ew.®  Accorditig  to 
Mencius,  the  onnals  of  Loo  went  by  the  name  of  the  Ch'iiti  Ts‘ew, 
while  those  of  Tsin  were  called  the  Siting,  and  those  of  Ts‘oo  the 
T‘aou-wuh.^  All  these,  however,  he  says,  were  books  of  the  same 
character;  and  though  the  annals  of  different  States  might  have 
other  and  particular  names  given  to  them,  it  seems  clear  that  they 
might  all  be  designated  Ch‘uti  Ts‘iiw.  Thus  we  have  a statement 
in  Mill  Teih  that  he  ‘had  seen  the  Ch‘un-ts‘ew  histories  of  a 
hundred  States’;®  and  elsewhere  we  find  him  speaking  of  the  Ch‘uii 
Ts‘ew  of  Chow,  the  Ch‘iin  Ts‘ew  of  Yen,  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew  of  Sung, 
and  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew  of  Ts‘e.® 

* n # ^ it  In  luy  trnitshiliirti  of  tlib  pAs- 

Bflgc  on  p.  583,  I hare  oniUtetl  iiwilvcrtt-mly  to  render  the  , niul  t)ie  whole  mii'ht  Ito 

taken  as  if  ‘the  Cicun  'IVew  of  Loo ’ were  n«»t  inie  of  the  thHimieiitd  in  the  ke<‘ptiig  ttf  tlie  lii-lo- 
riograjtluT,  2 ¥ )}'^^  Vi  ^ K-  7b  t5Jh  f'.tji  k -T  U ■-  -- 

W it! ’ 't' ^ M MU' nu ■ Jl- 

prince  to  be  taught  was  the  aon  of  king  t'hwang,  » ho  ii.  c.  .’lU'L  I .\K  n IV.  I’l.  il.  XXL 
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4.  The  Ch‘un  Ts'ijw  of  Loo  supplied,  it  seems  to  me,  the  materi- 
als for  the  sage’s  Work; — if,  indeed,  he  did  any  thing  more  tlian 

Ti.e  Ch‘..nT,  ow  „fixx,.nppiied  the)  copy  out  wluit  was  ready  to  his  hand- 
maicnaU  fur  the  exuiing  Ch-un  Ta'ew.  ) HeW,  the  faillOUS  Han  editor  of 

Kung-yang’s  commentary  on  it,  in  his  introductory  notes  to  the 
first  year  of  duke  Yin,  quotes  from  a Min  Yin  to  the  etfect  that 
Confucius,  liaving  received  the  command  of  Heaven  to  make  his 
Ch'uii  Ts‘etv,  sent  Tsze-hea  and  others  of  his  disciples,  fourteen  men 
in  all,  to  seek  for  the  historical  records  of  Chow,  and  that  they  got 
tlie  precious  hooks  of  120  States,  from  which  he  proceeded  to  make 
his  clironicle.*  This,  however,  is  one  of  the  wild  statements  which 
we  find  ill  many  writers  of  the  Han  and  Tsin  dynasties.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Work  to  make  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  any  other 
records  were  coiisiilteil  but  those  of  Loo.  This  is  the  view  almost 
universally  entertained  by  the  scholars  and  critics  of  China  itself,  as 
in  the  statement  given  from  Chaou  K‘e  on  p.  .5.  The  omission, 
moreover,  of  many  events  which  are  narrated  in  the  Chuen  of  Tso- 
she  makes  it  certain  to  my  mind  that  Confucius  confined  himself  to 
the  tablets  of  his  native  State.  Whether  any  of  his  disciples  were 
associated  with  him  in  the  labour  of  compilation  we  cannot  tell.  Pan 
Koo,  in  the  chapter  on  the  Literary  History  of  the  early  Han 
dynasty,  saj's  that  Tso  K‘ew-ming  was  so.*  How  this  was  will  be 
considered  when  I come  to  speak  of  Tso’s  commentary.  Sze-ma 
Ts'een’s  account  would  rather  incline  us  to  think  that  the  whole 
was  done  by  Confucius  alone,  for  he  says  that  when  the  Work  was 
completed  and  shown  to  the  disciples  of  Tsze-hea,  they  could  not 
improve  it  in  a single  character.® 

5.  The  Ch'un  Ts‘ew  of  Loo  then  was  the  source  of  the  Ch'un 
Ts'ew  of  Confucius.  The  chronicles  or  annals  which  went  by  this 

note  to  Lew  Hin't  catalogue  of  the  tablets  of  the  Ch‘un  T§*ew  sml  Works  on  it, 

' Yen  P Ang-tsoo,  another  sclkolar  of  the  early  Han  dynasty,  gins 

rather  a different  form  to  Tso’s  association  with  Confucius  in  the  Work, — tliat  they  went  together 
to  Chow  to  examine  the  Books  in  the  keeping  of  the  historiographers  at  the  ro\al  court*— 

Quoted  by  Khing  Ving-tah  on  Too  Yu's  Preface  to  the  Tso  Chuen.  3 ^ 

K'j  i m 
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iinine  were  the  work  of  the  historiographers  or 
recorders,  who,  we  know,  were  attached  to  the  ro3'al  court  and  to 
the  courts  of  the  various  feudal  princes.  I have  spoken  of  those 
officers  in  the  prolegomena  to  vol.  III.  p.  11,  and  in  those  to  vol. 
IV.,  pp.  24—26.  Pan  Koo  in  the  same  chapter  from  which  I have 
made  a quotation  from  him  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  says  that 
the  historiographers  of  tlie  Left  recorded  words,  tluit  is,  Speeches, 
■Charges,  &c.,  and  those  of  the  Right  recorded  affairs;  that  the  words 
fbniied  the  Shoo,  and  the  affairs  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew.* 

But  if  we  are  to  judge  of  what  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew  of  the  States 
were  from  what  the  one  Cli‘un  Ts'ew  preserved  to  us  is,  tlie  state- 
ment that  they  contained  the  records  of  events  cannot  be  admitted 
■without  considerable  modification.  There  can  have  been  no  details 
in  them,  but  only  the  briefest  possible  compends  of  the  events,  or 
references  to  them. 

That  there  were  the  records  of  events,  kept  in  the  offices  of 
historiography,  must  be  freely  admitted,  and  it  will  appear,  when  I 
come  to  speak  of  the  commentarj'  of  T.so  K'ew-ming,  that  to  them 
we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  narratives  which  impart  so  much 
interest  to  his  Work.  But  the  entries  in  the  various  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew 
were  not  made  from  them, — not  made  from  them  fairly  and  honestly  as 
when  one  tries  to  give  in  a very  few  words  the  substance  of  a narrative 
which  is  before  him.  Those  entries  related  to  events  in  the  State 
itself,  at  the  roj’al  court,  and  in  other  States  with  which  it  maintained 
friendly  relations.  Communications  about  remarkable  and  ominous 
occurrences  in  one  State,  and  about  important  transactions,  were  sent 
from  it  to  others,  and  the  receiving  State  entered  them  in  its  Ch'un 
Ts'ew  in  the  terms  in  which  they  ■were  made  out,  without  regard 
to  whether  they  conveyed  a correct  account  of  the  facts  or  not. 
Then  the  great  events  in  a State  itself, — those  connected  with  the 
ruling  House  and  the  principal  families  or  clans  in  it,  its  relations 
with  other  States,  and  natural  pluenomena  supposed  to  affect  the 
general  ■wellbeing,  also  found  a place.  Sometimes  these  things  were 
recorded  under  the  special  direction  of  the  ruler;  at  other  times  we 
must  suppose  that  the  historiographers  committedthem  to  their  tablets 
as  a part  of  their  official  duty.  How  fur  truth,  an  e.xact  conformity  of 
the  record  with  the  circumstances,  was  observed  in  these  entries  about 
the  internal  affairs  of  a State,  is  a point  on  which  it  is  not  competent 
for  me  at  this  point  of  the  inquir)-  to  pronounce  an  opinion. 
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6.  In  the  prolegomena  to  vol.  IV.  p.  25,  referring  to  the  brief 
account  whicli  we  have  in  the  official  Book  of  Chow  of  the  duties 
of  the  historiographers  of  the  Exterior  at  the  royal  court,  1 have 
made  it  appear  that  they  had  charge  of  the  Histories  of  all  the 
States,!  rendering  the  character  che  by  ‘Histories.’  M.  Biot,  in  hU 
translation  of  the  Official  Book,  has  done  the  same;  but  Maou  K‘e- 
ling  contends  that  those  che  were  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew  of  the  different 
States,  or  the  brief  notices  of  which  they  were  made  up.*  I have 
failed,  however,  to  find  elsewhere  any  evidence  to  support  his 
view;*  and  when  he  goes  on  to  argue  that  three  copies  of  those 
notices  were  always  made, — one  to  be  kept  in  the  State  itself,  one  for 
the  royal  court,  and  one  to  be  sent  to  the  historiographers  of  the 
various  feudal  courts  with  which  the  State  was  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
changing such  notification.s, — the  single  passage  to  which  he  refers 
by  no  means  bears  out  the  conclusion  which  he  draws  from  it  and 
indeed,  as  many  copies  must  have  been  made  as  there  were  States  to 
which  the  notice  was  to  be  sent.  In  otlier  respects  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  those  notices  is  so  instructive  that  I subjoin  a 
summary  of  it. 

They  were  merely,  he  says,  ‘slips  of  subjects,’  and  not  ‘sum- 
maries’ or  synopses, — containing  barely  the  mention  of  the  subject  to 


Maou  K*e-ling'i  ftccount  of  the  contenu' 
of  the  Ch‘un  Te‘ilir  of  the  Slates.  j 


which  each  of  tliem  referred.®  It 
was  necessary  there  should  be  nothing 


in  them  inconsistent  with,  or  contradictory  to,  the  fuller  narratives. 




8 Compare  the  use  of  in  Mencius,  III,  Tt.  i.  11.  3,  and  Pt.  ii.  I.  1.,  and  tn  the 
Tso  Chuen  on  VI.  ii.  1 ; vi.  3:  VII.  xiL  2:  VIII.  iv.  7;  ef  u4  4 From  the  ^ 

±.  Art.  7, — at  the  end.  5 Acc.  to  Mauu,  the  contents  of  the  ancient  CliMn  Ts^ew  roigtit 


all  be  arranged  under  twenty-two  heads 1st,  tlie  chaiiging  of  the  first  year  of  a ruler  • 

2d,  the  new  ruler's  solemn  accession  (^|]  ; 3d,  the  birth  of  a sun  to  the  ruler  ; os 

in  II.  Ti.  5);  4lh,  the  appointment  of  a ruler  in  another  State  ^ ; as  in  I.  ir.  7);  5th,  court 
and  complimentary  Tisits  in  the  various  forms  of 

; 6th,  covenants  and  meetings  in  the  various  forms — ^ §3  t 

inTMiom.  ( ^ 

-fjjr,intl.ev»riou.form.-^;  H*  JR?  &t?  dlB!  ti 

M = JR  C®  i ^ eilJ  ^ fli : i m ! K?  •.  m * ia  i Ii  ! ei  ii  = ! 

; 8th,  the  removal  and  extinction  of  States  in  the  various  forms— ; 

"t*):  9th,  marriages  in  the  various  forms-j^  ^ 

‘ 19th.  entertaimnents  aud  condolences 
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but  they  themselves  gave  no  indication  of  the  beginning  or  end  of 
the  events  to  which  they  referred,  or  of  the  various  circumstances 
which  marked  tlieir  course.  For  instance,  suppose  the  subject  was 
going  from  Loo  to  tlie  court  of  Tsin. — In  VIII.  xviii.  4,  we  are  told 
that  ‘the  duke  went  to  Tsin,’  the  occasion  of  his  doing  so  being  to 
congratulate  the  new  marquis  of  Tsin  on  his  accession;  whereas,  in 
IX.  iii.  2,  we  have  a notice  in  the  same  characters  about  the  child- 
marquis  Seang,  his  going  to  Tsin  being  to  present  himself  to  that 
court  on  his  own  accession  to  Loo.  Suppose,  again,  the  subject  to  be 
a meeting  between  the  rulers  of  Loo  and  Ts‘e. — In  III.  xiii.  4,  we 
are  told  that  it  is  said  that  ‘duke  Chwang  had  a meeting  with  the 
marquis  of  Ts‘e,  when  thej'  made  a covenant  in  Ko,’  the  object 
being  to  make  peace  between  the  two  States  after  the  battle  of  Shing- 
k‘ew;  whereas,  in  xxiii.  10,  we  have  the  notice  of  a meeting  and 
covetiant  between  the  same  princes  in  Hoo,  having  reference  to  an 
alliance  by  marriage  which  they  had  agreed  upon. 

After  further  illustrating  the  nature  of  the  notices,  Maou  observes 
correctly,  that  to  look  in  them  for  slight  turns  of  expression,  such 
as  the  mention  of  an  individual’s  rank,  or  of  his  clan-name,  or  the 
specification  of  the  day  when  an  event  occurred  without  the  month, 
and  to  find  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  these  particulars  the 

dcotlis  »nJ  burials  in  tlie  various  forms  of 

in  tlic  various  f.^ns  of  ; jjf  i ^5  i I : ft  ^ ^ ^ i ^ i 

ifl  ^ ^ ^ > I? ' fPE  = ^ ^ 

formi  of  tiy );  14lh,  baUdiDg  (^.  in  the  various  forms 

± p*!  isii  mm-’  m 

5 ^ ^ ^ ^ Ihjb  ‘®"'’  “’’''“"'f'  «nvingcmints  ( in  the  forms  of 

);  16tli,  military  taxation  (Q  in  the 
forms  of  ^ [JJ  ^ ^ » Hi  IfJ  * JR  HI  » ^ BB  ^ » 17th,  good  yean 
and  bad  in  the  furnis  of  i H ; ^ ^ 0 ^ i 18th. 

ominous  occurrences  in  the  forms  of  p{  ; 

; I9lh,  leaving  one's  city  or  State  in  the 

forms  of  -^) ; 20th,  entering  a city  or  State  (^7^  in  the  fomu 

in  tiic  forms  of  punisiiments  ( JflJ  in  the  fonns  of 

U ! ^1  ■ ! IS:  ! i ^ ‘ ffl  ‘ ^ ^ ^ W>'  T*'" 

is  inKcnious;  hut  it  is  all  ImsiMl  on  the  Cii'im  Ts'iiw  of  Oinfucius.  Some  of  tlie  subjects  may  be 
called  in  question,  as,  e. y.,  the  'M.  In  the  12  books  of  the  Spring  and  Autumn  only  one  such 
birth  is  chronicled. 
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expression  of  praise  or  blame,  is  no  better  than  the  gropings  of  a 
man  in  a dream.  In  this  I fully  agree,  with  him,  but  os  he  has  said 
that  the  ‘slip-notices  of  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew’  should  not  be  inconsistent 
with  the  facts  in  a detailed  narrative  of  the  events  to  which  they 
refer,  be  seems  to  push  the  point  as  to  the  colourlessness  of  the 
notices  to  an  extreme,  when  he  adds  the  following  illustration  of  it 
on  the  authority  of  a brother  of  his  own: — ‘The  deaths  of  princes 
and  great  officers  recorded  in  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘e\v  took  place  in  various 
ways;  but  they  all  appear  under  the  same  form — “died.”  Thus  in 
V.  xxiv.  5 it  is  said  that  “E-woo,  marquis  of  Tsin,  died,”  the  fact 
being  that  he  was  slain;  in  X.  viii.  2 it  is  .said  that  “Neih,  marquis 
of  Ch‘in,  died,”  the  fact  being  that  he  strangled  himself;  in  II.  v.  1 it 
is  said  that  “Paou,  marquis  of  Ch‘in,  died,”  the  fact  being  that  he 
went  mad  and  died;  in  XI.  xiv.  6 it  is  said  that  “Kwang,  viscount 
of  Woo,  died,”  the  fact  being  that  he  did  so  of  wounds  received  in 
battle;  in  XI.  iii.  2 it  is  said  that  “Ch'uen,  viscount  of  Woo,  died,” 
the  fact  being  that  he  burned  himself  to  death;  in  III.  xxxii.  3 it  is 
said  that  “the  Kung-tsze  Ya  died,”  the  fact  being  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  poison;  in  X.  iv.  8 it  is  said  that  “Shuh-sun  P‘aou 
died,”  the  fact  being  that  he  was  starved  to  death;  in  X.  xxv.  7 it  is 
said  that  “Shuh-sun  Shay  died,”  the  fact  being  that  he  did  so  in 
answer  to  his  own  prayers;  and  inX.  xxix.  3,  it  is  said  that  “ShuhE 
died,”  the  fact  being  that  he  did  so  without  any  illness.  The  one  word 
“died,”  is  used  in  such  a variety  of  eases,  and  it  is  only  one  who  knows 
profoundly  the  style  of  the  text  who  can  explain  the  comprehensive 
meaning  of  the  term.’®  But  there  is  no  meaning  in  the  term  beyond 
that  of  dying,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  mind  is  that  the  death  in- 
dicated by  it  was  a natural  one.  It  is  not  history  in  any  proper  sense 
of  the  term  which  is  given  in  such  an  undiscriminating  style. 

7.  The  reader  has  now  a sufficiently  accurate  idea  of  wdiat  all 
the  annals  that  went  under  the  name  of  Oh‘un  Ts'ew  were,  of  what 
e.specially  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew  still  existing  and  with  which  we  have  to 
do  is.  It  only  remains  for  me  in  this  section  to  inquire  whether  we 


Did  Confucius  in  compiling  his  Ch‘un  Ts'ew" 
add  to  or  Uke  from  his  authorities? 

Style  of  the  Ch‘un  Ts'ew  of  Loo. 


have  reason  to  believe  that  Con- 
fucius made  any  changes  in  the 


On  this  point,  as  on  so  many  others  connected  with  the  Work, 
we  have  not  sufficient  evidence  to  pronounce  a very  decided  opinion. 
We  are  without  a single  word  about  it  from  Conf^ucius  himself,  or 
from  any  of  his  immediate  disciples;  and  from  later  scholars  and 
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critics  we  have  the  jnost  conflicting  utterances  regarding  it.  I have 
quoted  a few  words  on  p.  9,  from  Sze-nm  Ts'een's  account  of  the 
Ch‘un  Ts‘ew,  but  I now  give  the  whole  of  it: — ‘Tlie  master  said, 
‘‘No!  No!  The  superior  man  is  distressed  lest  his  name  should  not 
be  honourably  mentioned  after  death.  My  principles  do  not  make 
way  in  the  world  ; — how  shall  I make  myself  known  to  future  ages?” 
On  this,  from  the  records  of  the  historians  he  made  the  Ch'un  Ts‘ew, 
commencing  with  duke  Yin,  coming  down  to  the  14th  year  of  duke 
Gae,  and  thus  embracing  the  times  of  twelve  marquises.  He  kept 
close  in  it  to  [the  annals  of]  Loo,  showed  his  affection  for  Chow, 
and  purposely  made  the  three  dynasties  move  before  the  reader.! 
His  style  tvas  condensed,  but  his  scope  was  extensive.  Tlius  the 
rulers  of  Woo  and  Ts‘oo  assumed  to  themselves  the  title  of  king; 
but  in  the  Ch'un  Ts‘ew  they  are  censured  by  being  only  styled 
viscounts.  Thus  also  the  son  of  Heaven  was  really  summoned  [by 
the  marquis  of  Tsin]  to  attend  the  meeting  at  Tseen-t‘oo  (V.  xxviii. 
8),  but  the  Ch'un  Ts'iiw  conceals  the  fact,  and  says  (par.  16)  that 
“ the  king  by  Heaven’s  grace  held  a court  of  inspection  in  Ho-yang.” 
Such  instances  serve  to  illustrate  the  idea  of  the  master  in  the  cen- 
sures and  elisions  which  he  etnployed  to  rectify  tlie  ways  of  those 
times,  his  aim  being  that,  wlien  future  kings  should  study  the  work, 
its  meaning  should  be  appreciated,  and  all  rebellious  ministers  and 
villainous  sons  under  the  sky  become  afraid. ^ When  Confucius 
was  in  office,  his  language  in  listening  to  litigations  was  what 
others  would  have  employed,  and  not  peculiar  to  him ; but  in 
making  the  Ch'un  Ts'ew,  he  wrote  what  he  wrote,  and  he  retrenched 
what  he  retrenched,  so  that  the  disciples  of  Tsze-hea  could  not 
improve  it  in  a single  character.  When  his  disciples  received  from 
him  the  Ch'un  Ts'ew,  he  said,  “ It  is  by  the  Ch'un  Ts'iiw  that  after 
ages  will  know  me,  and  also  by  it  that  they  will  condemn  me.”  ’* 


1 sh&ll  be  glad  if  any  Sinologac  can  make 
out  the  meaning  of  this  passage  more  clearly  than  I hare  done.  Chang  Show-tseeh 
the  giotaarist  of  Sce*ma  Ts'een  under  t)»o  T^ang  dynasty  (His  preface  ti  dated  in  tlie  8th  month 
of  A.D.  736),  says  on  the  last  clause — M- 'I’ X iS  5 M ^ ^ fMfc- 
2 Here  again  Sre-ma's  style  is  involved,  and  far  from  clear; 

'7*  ^ (Proleg.  to  toL  III.,  p.  20S)  hu  a atrange  note  on  thia  utter- 

ane«  of  Confucius;-^  ^ 

* The  knowera  would  be  those  who  practised  the  prindples  of  Vaou  and  Shun ; the 
condemners  would  be  kings  and  dukes  in  office  who  were  censured  and  condemned  [by  the  sage's 
righteous  decisions]/  This  is  ingenious,  but  far-fetclied. 
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A thousand  expressions  of  opinion,  modelled  upon  that  of  Sze-ma 
Ts'een,  might  easily  be  adduced,  all,  it  seems  to  me,  as  I have  said 
already,  prompted  by  an  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  existing  Work 
with  the  accounts  of  the  Ch‘un  Ts'ew  given  in  Mencius.  As 
we  come  down  the  course  of  time,  we  find  the  scholars  of  China 
less  positive  in  the  view  that  Confucius  made  any  change  in  the 
text  of  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew  of  Ia)0.  Choo  He  says,  ‘The  entries  in  the 
Ch‘un  Ts‘ew,  that,  for  instance,  “Such  a man  did  such  a thing”  are 
according  to  the  old  text  of  the  historiographers  of  Loo,  come  down 
to  us  from  the  stylus  of  the  sage,  transcribing  or  retrenching. 
Now-a-days,  people,  when  they  see  the  Ch'un  Ts'iiw,  are  sure  to 
say,  “Such  and  such  a character  has  its  stigma  for  such  and  such  a 
man,”  so  tliat  Confucius  thus  took  it  on  him,  according  to  his  pri- 
vate views,  to  dispense  without  authority  his  praise  or  blame. 
But  Confucius  simply  wrote  the  thing  correctly  as  it  was,  and  the 
good  or  evil  of  it  was  manifest  of  itself.  If  people  feel  that  they 
must  express  themselves  as  I liave  said,  we  must  get  into  our  hands 
the  old  text  of  the  historiographers  of  Loo,  so  that,  comparing  it 
with  what  we  now  have,  the  difference  and  agreement  between 
them  would  be  apparent.  But  this  is  now’  impossible.’* 

Chaou  Yih  adduces  two  paragraphs  from  the  ‘Annals  of  the 
Bamboo  Books,’  which,  he  thinks,  may  he  tlie  original  form  of  two 
in  the  Ch'un  Ts'ew.  Tlie  one  is — ‘ Duke  Yin  of  Loo  and  duke 
Chwang  of  Choo  made  a covenant  at  Koo-mecli,’''  corresponding  to 
I.  i.  2,  ‘In  tile  tliird  month,  tlie  duke  and  E-foo  of  Choo  made  a 
covenant  in  5Ieeh.’  The  other  is — ‘Duke  Heen  of  Tsin  united 
with  the  army  of  Yu,  and,  attacking  Kwoh,  exiinguished  Hiia- 
yang,’®  corre.spondlng  to  V.  ii.  3,  ‘An  army  of  Yu  and  an  army 
of  Tsin  extinguished  Hea-yang.’  ‘These  two  cases,’  observes  Chaou, 
‘show  that  the  style  of  the  historiographers  of  the  States  was,  we 
may  say,  similar  to  that  of  the  Ch‘un  Ts'ew’,  and  that  Confucius  on 
deliberation  only  altered  a few  characters  to  lodge  in  others  of  his 
own  his  praise  or  censure’.^  But  to  make  these  two  instances 
exactly  to  the  point,  it  would  be  necessary  that  they  should  occur 
in  the  annals  of  the  State  of  Loo,  somehow  preserved  to  us.  Besides, 

4 See  the  K'ang-he  Ch'un  T«‘ew, 

5 See  tlie  pruleg.  to  vnl.  III.,  p.  160.  6 Jb.,  p.  163.  7 
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the  expressions  ‘duke  Clnvang'  and  ‘duke  Heen  ’ are  retrospective, 
and  not  after  the  manner  of  the  Ch‘iin  Ts‘e\v. 

With  regard  to  tlie  entry  in  III.  vii.  2,  that  ‘at  midnight  tliere 
was  a fall  of  stare  like  rain,’  referring,  we  must  believe,  to  a grand 
ap))ea ranee  of  metcor.s,  Kmig-yang  tells  us  that  the  old  text  of  the  his- 
toriographers wa.s — ‘It  rained  stars  to  within  a foot  of  the  earth,  when 
they  re-aseeiided’?  Certainly  the  text  was  not  altered  here  by  Confu- 
cius to  express  either  ])raise  or  censure.  And  if  Kung-3'ang  was  able 
thus  to  quote  the  old  text,  it  is  strange  he  should  onlj'  have  done  it 
in  this  solitary  instance.  If  it  had  been  so  different  from  the  present, 
with  his  propensities  he  would  not  have  been  slow  to  adduce  it 
frequently.  I must  doubt  his  eorrectness  in  this  ease. 

After  the  first  entr}'  under  the  14th  j'ear  of  duke  Gae,  with  which 
according  to  all  Chinese  critics  the  labours  of  Confucius  terminated, 
Tso-she  gives  no  fewer  than  27  paragraphs,  bringing  the  history 
down  to  the  death  of  the  sage  in  Gae's  Kith  j’ear.  Those  [)aragrnphs 
were  added,  it  is  said,  from  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ijw  of  Ivoo  by  Confucius’ 
disciples;  and  I can  see  no  difference  between  the  stjlc  in  them,  and 
in  the  more  than  a thousand  which  passed  under  tlie  revision  of  the 
master. 

Is  it  a sign  of  mj’  having  imbibed  something  of  the  prejudice  of 
native  scholars,  of  which  I spoke  in  the  end  of  last  section,  that  I do 
not  like  to  express  my  opinion  that  Confucius  did  not  alter  a charac- 
ter in  his  authorities?  Certainly  he  made  no  alterations  to  convey 
his  sentiments  of  praise  or  blame; — the  variations  of  style  where 
there  could  be  no  change  of  sentiment  or  feeling  underlying  them 
forbid  our  supposing  this. 


SECTION  III. 

RECOVERY  OF  THE  CH'UN  TS‘EW  DURING  THE  HAN  DYNASTY.  WAS 
THIS  INDEED  THE  CU'UN  TSEW  OF  CONFUCIUS? 

1.  Lew  Bin’s  catalogue  of  the  Works  in  the  imperial  library  of 
the  early  Han  djmasty,  prepared,  as  I have  shown  in  the  prolcg.  to 
vol.  I.,  p.  4,  about  the  commencement  of  our  Christian  era,  begins, 
ETidenceofU.*Uin'.C.uioguc)  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew,  with  two  collections 
of  the  Han  impcnaiiibnuy  ) of  {],(>  (gj-f  of  the  Classic: — ‘The  old  text 

of  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew  in  twelve  p'^i-en  ; and  ‘The  text  of  the  Ch‘un 
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Ts‘iiu'  ill  elL-ven  keuen  or  Books.’'  Tiiis  is  followed  by  a list  of  the 
Cliuen,  or  Cominentarics,  of  Tso,  Kung-yang,  Kuh-leaiig,  Tsow, 
and  Kiiali;-  so  that  at  this  early  time  the  text  of  the  Classic  was 
known,  and  there  were  writings  of  five  different  masters  in  illustra- 
tion of  it,  the  greater  portion  of  which,  the  Cliuen  namely  of  Tso, 
Kung-yang,  and  Kiili-lijang,  remain  to  the  present  day.  A dozen 
other  Works  follow,  mostly  by  Kung-yang  and  Kuli-leang  or  theif 
followers,  showing  how  the  Classic  and  the  commentators  on  it  had 
already  engaged  tlie  attention  of  scholars. 

2.  Were  the  texts  mentioned  in  the  Han  catalogue  derived  from 
the  eoninientaries  of  Tso,  Kung-yang,  and  Kuh-leang,  or  from  soino 
otlier  indeiiendeiit  source?  In  a note  to  the  entry  about  them.  Yen 
•n«!  lexu  in  the  ii«n  Catalogue.  Sze-koo  of  the  T‘ang  dynasty  says  that 
the)’  were  taken  from  Kung-yang  and  Kuh-leang.  Many  scholars 
confine  liis  remark  to  tlie  second  collection,  and  it  gives  some  couu- 
tenancc  to  tliis  view  that  the  commentaries  of  those  two  masters 
were  then  in  eleven  Books;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  on  the  other 
hand  tliat  with  the  differences  which  exist  in  their  texts  they  could 
hardly  have  been  formed  into  one  collection. 

With  regard  to  the  first  entry — ‘the  old  text  in  twelve  — it 

is  the  general  opinion  that  this  was  the  text  as  taken  from  the  Work 
of  Tso.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  during  the  Han  dynasty  the 
text  and  the  commentary  were  kept  separate  in  that  Work,  for  Too 
Yu  tells  us  that  in  his  edition  of  it,  early  in  the  Tsin  dynasty,  he 
‘ took  the  years  of  the  text  and  arranged  them  along  with  the  cor- 
responding 3’ears  of  the  commentary.’*  Moreover,  in  the  Han 
dynasty,  Tso’s  school  and  that  of  Kung-yang  were  distinguished  as 
the  old  or  ancient  and  the  new  or  modern.*  To  myself,  however, 
the  more  natural  interpretation  of  ‘ the  old  text  ’ in  the  entry  appears 
to  be — the  text  in  the  ancient  character;  and  if  there  were  evidence 
to  show  that  there  was  an  edition  of  the  text  in  Lew  Hin’s  time, 
independent  of  that  derived  from  the  three  commentaries,  the  result 
would  be  satisfactory.  Y uen*  Yuen  was  the  first,  so  far  as  I know,  to 
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do  tliis,  in  the  present  century.  In  the  preface  to  liis  ‘E-vainination  of 
the  text  of  Tso's  Coinmentarv  and  Khing  Ying-tnh’s  Annotations  on 
it,''*  lie  calls  attention  to  tlie  I'act  that  among  the  discoveries  of  old 
tablets  in  tlie  wall  of  Confucius’  lionse'’  there  were  those  of  the 
Ch‘uii  Ts‘ew.  Pan  Koo  indeed  omits  to  mention  them  in  his 
appendi.x  to  Lew  Min’s  catalogue  of  the  Shoo  and  Works  on  it, 
where  he  speaks  of  the  Shoo,  the  Le  Ive,  the  Lun  Yu,  and  the  Hiiaou 
King  as  having  been  thus  found;  but  Heu  Shiti,  in  the  preface  to  his 
dictionary,  the  Shwoh  Wiln,  published  a.d.  100,  adds  to  the  tablets 
of  these  Works  those  of  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew.®  I am  willing  therefore 
to  believe  that  it  was  this  copy  of  the  text  of  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew  in 
the  ancient  character  which  headed  the  catalogue  of  Lew  Hin;  and 
if  it  were  so,  all  question  ns  to  the  genuineness  of  our  present 
Classic  may  be  considered  as  at  an  end. 

3.  There  are  mail)' of  the  siludars  oi'China,  who  wf  uld  hesitate  to 
concur  with  me  in  this  view,  and  prefer  to  abide  by  the  opinion  of 
which  very  full  e.xpre.ssion  has  been  given  by  Ma  Twnn-lin.  lie 
View  on  iiic  of  Ma Twiin-iin.  says,  ‘Although  there  appears  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Han  dynasty  ‘‘The  old  Text  of  tiie  Ch‘un  Ts  ew,’’ 
yet  the  original  text,  as  corrected  by  the  muster,  was  never  discovered ; 
and  the  old  textn  compiled  in  the  Han  dynasty  and  subsequently 
have  all  been  taken  from  the  three  commentaries,  and  culled  by 
the  name  of  “The  correct  te.xt.”  But  there  are  many  differences  in 
the  texts  which  appear  in  those  commentaries,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  the  student  to  decide  between  them.  For  in.stance: — in  I.  i.  2 
Tso  gives  the  meeting  between  the  marquis  of  Loo  and  E-foo  of 
Choo  as  having  taken  place  in  Jleeh  (J^h  while  Kiang  and  Knh 
give  the  name  as  so  that  we  cannot  tell  which  of  these  chariic- 
ters  the  master  wrote.  So  Mei  (^f),  in  HI.  xxviii.  4,  appears  in 
Kung  and  Knh  as  and  Kcueh-yin  in  X.  xi.  7,  appears 

in  Kung  atid  Kuh  as  Instances  of  this  kind  are  innumerable, 

but  they  are  generally  in  the  names  of  places  and  uidmpoitant. 
In  I.  iii.  3,  however,  we  have  in  Tso-she  the  entry  ^ ^ 3^,  which 
would  be  the  notice  of  the  death  of  .Siting  Tsze,  the  mother  of  duke 
Yin,  whereas  in  Kung  and  Kuh  we  read  referring  to  the 

death  of  a high  minister  of  Chow;  so  that  we  cannot  tell  whose 
death  it  was  that  the  master  chronicled  as  having  taken  place  on 

5 Seo  pmleg.  voi.  I.,  pp.  12,  13 

s ^ I ^ 7L  ifti  ^t§  m 
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tliu  duy  Sin-maou  of  the  4th  month  of  the  third  year  of  duke  Yin.i 

‘And  not  only  so.  In  the  21st  year  of  duke  Seang,  hoth  Kung- 
yaiig  and  Kuh-leiiiig  have  an  entry  to  tlie  effect  that  Confucius 
was  tlieii  born.  But  in  the  Ch‘un  Ts'ew  only  the  births  of  tlie 
heir-sons  of  the  rulers  of  States  were  entered,  as  in  II.  vi.  5.  In 
other  cases,  tlie  births  even  of  hereditary  nobles,  who  exercised  an 
nll-|)Owerful  sway  in  the  government  of  their  States,  like  the  tnembere 
of  the  Ke  family  [in  Loo],  did  not  find  a place  in  the  tablets;  and 
though  the  master  be  the  teacher  of  emperors  and  kings  for  myriads 
of  ages,  yet  at  his  birth  he  was  only  the  son  of  the  commandant  of  the 
citt'  of  Tsow.  The  historiographers  of  Loo  would  not  make  a record 
of  that  event,  and  to  say  that  he  himself  afterward  entered  it  in  the 
classic  which  he  prepared,  is  in  the  highest  degree  absurd. 

‘ Moreover  Tso,  after  the  capture  of  the  Un  in  the  I4th  year  of  duke 
Gae,  has  further  protracted  the  text  to  the  4th  month  of  the  16th 
year,  when  the  death  of  Cliung-ne  is  recorded; — which  even  Tso 
Ching-nan  considered  to  be  not  far  from  an  act  of  forKerv. 

‘ Thus  there  are  not  only  additions  in  the  three  commentaries  to 
the  proper  text  of  the  Ch'nn  Ts'ew  of  things  which  are  strange  and 
partly  incredible,  but  the  authors  of  them  added  [to  the  te.xt]  and 
suppressed  [portions  of  it]  according  to  their  pleasure.  In  what 
they  write  under  the  2Ist  year  of  Stbing,  Kung  and  Kuh  added  to 
the  text,  to  do  honour  to  the  master  from  whom  they  had  received 
it,  and  Tso  made  his  addition  in  the  16th  year  of  Gae,  to  show  his 
grief  for  the  death  of  the]  master; — neither  addition  was  iii  the 
original  text  of  the  Ch‘im  Ts'ew.  The  three  writers  made  their 
commentaries  according  to  \vhat  w'as  current  in  men’s  mouths,  and 
what  they  heard  with  their  ears,  in  their  time,  and  each  of  them 
thrust  in  whatever  addition  he  de.sired  to  make.  Subsequent  scholars 
again  have  adopted  what  they  found  in  the  three  commentaries,  one 
favouring  this  and  another  that,  and  tiwing  to  make  it  clear;  but 
that  they  have  attained  to  the  mind  of  the  sage  in  the  use  of  his 
stylus,  now  writing  down  and  now  retrenching,  a thousand  years 
before  them,  is  what  I am  not  able  to  believe.’^ 

1 See  my  note  on  the  passnge  in  question,  whore  I apprnre  of  a (UfTerent  interpreUtion  of  th» 
text  of  Kung  and  Kuh  from  that  which  Ma  Twan-lin  mentions.  My  Ohinoac  text  in  that  passage 
is  that  of  Kung  and  Kuh.  and  1 take  tliis  up|K>rtuuity  to  say  that  the  text  tliroiigliout  is  gathered 
from  the  K'angdie  edition  of  the  Classic.  The  Ltlitors  generally  follow  Tso-slie ; btit  ucca»ionally» 
as  in  this  case,  they  adopt  the  text  of  Kung  or  Kuh.  They  have  not  told  iis  by  what  priuciplea 
they  were  guided  in  the  formation  or  preference  of  that  wliieli  they  have  given. 
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4.  I have  given  tlie  whole  of  Ma’s  remarks,  because  of  the 
weight  of  his  authority  and  the  freedom  with  which  he  has 
expressed  his  views.  Tlie  points,  however,  on  which  he  insists  do 
Ma’i  coni'iiiMi>n«  teem  iiventrainni.  not  make  SO  unfavourable  sn  impression 
on  my  mind  against  the  integrity  of  our  present  text  as  they  did 
upon  his.  Tliat  there  was  not  in  the  Han  dynasty  a text  of  the 
Classic  besides  the  texts  found  in  the  three  commentaries  is  not 
BO  certain  as  he  makes  out.  Very  possibly,  as  I have  shown  in 
the  second  paragraph,  a distinct  text  was  found,  as  related  by  Heu 
Shin,  in  the  year  b.c.  153.  But  if  we  base  the  text  simply  on  what 
is  given  in  the  commentaries,  we  must  feel  that  we  approximate  very 
nearly  to  what  it  w'as  when  they  made  their  appearance,  to  what  it 
had  been  before  the  tyrant  of  Ts‘in  fancied  that  he  had  made  an 
end  of  it.  There  is  no  evidence  that  anyone  of  them  suppressed 
portions  of  the  text  as  Ma  affirms ; and  the  additions  of  which  he 
makes  so  much  are  only  two,  one  by  Kung-yang  and  Kuh-leang 
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(with  a variation,  however,  to  wliich  he  does  not  advert),  and  one 
by  Tso,  for  we  may  consider  all  the  paragrajihs  that  follow  the 
account  of  the  capture  of  the  lin  as  one  addition.  They  were  both 
very  natural,  and  1 should  suppose  were  intended  originally  a.s 
notes  rather  than  additions  to  the  text.  The  various  readings 
again  in  the  three  arc  really  not  of  great  importance.  Occurring 
mostly  in  the  names  of  men  and  places,®  they  need  not  trouble  us 
more  than  different  ways  of  spelling  unusual  words  in  different  e<li- 
tions  of  an  English  book  would  do.  The  most  important  variation 
of  another  character  between  them  is  that  on  which  Ma  insists  so 
strongly, — ;§■  ^ and  fP"  in  I.  iii.  3.  This  is  not  what  we  may 
compare  to  an  error  of  orthography,  arising  from  writing  the  same 
sound  in  different  ways; — it  is  evidently  an  error  of  transcription. 
'J'so,  I am  of  opinion,  copied  down  ^ instead  of  and  then  tried, 
ingeniously  but  unsatisfactorily,  to  account  in  his  commentary  for 
the  unusual  combination  of  ^ Kung  and  Kuh  copied  ^ 

correctly,  but  their  historical  knowledge  was  not  sufficint  to  enable 
them  to  explain  who  ^ ^ was.  Ma  has  altogether  overlooked  the 
consideration  of  the  value  attaching  to  the  various  readings  as  showing 
the  independence  of  the  three  recensions.  Adding  to  them  the  two 
of  Tsow  and  Keah  which  soon  perished,  we  have  live  different  texts 
of  the  Ch'un  Ts‘ew  in  existence  in  the  second  century  before  our 
era.  Tso,  Kung-yang,  and  Kuh-leang,  had  each  his  school  of  ad- 
herents, who  sought  to  exalt  the  views  of  their  master  above  those 
of  his  rivals.  It  is  still  competent  to  us  to  pronounce  upon  their 
respective  views,  and  weigh  the  claims  which  they  have  to  our 
consideration;  but  the  question  at  present  is  simply  about  their 
texts.  Notwithstanding  the  differences  between  these,  there  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  they  flowed  from  a common  original. 


3 The  following  paMage  from  Woo  Oilng  A.D.  1249-1333),  01*7  be  conridered  e> 

decisive  on  this  point.  I adduce  it  in  preference  to  others,  because  he  touches*  on  some  otho^ 
matters  which  will  interest  some  of  my  readers. — 
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— an  original  wliidi  must  have  been  compiled  by  Confucius  from 
the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew  of  Loo.  On  the  subsequent  preservation  of  that 
text  it  is  not  necessary  to  cuter,  excepting  in  so  far  as  the  early 
history  of  the  tliree  commentaries  is  concerned.  When  the  autliori- 
ty  of  them  was  once  establislied,  there  was  a succession  of  scliolars 
•who  frotn  dynasty  to  dynasty  devoted  themselves  to  the  illustration 
of  them,  the  Works  of  hundreds  of  whom  are  existing  at  tlie  present 
day.  It  may  not  be  possible  for  us  to  determitie  the  exact  reading, 
of  names  especially,  in  every  paragraph,  and  there  may  be  lacume 
in  other  paragraphs,  and  some  paragraphs  perhaps  were  lost  before 
the  three  texts  were  transcribed ; but  the  text  as  formed  from  them 
must  in  my  opinion  be  considered,  notwithstanding  its  various  read- 
ings, as  a fair  reproduction  of  what  Confucius  wrote,  a sufficient 
copy  of  the  Work  by  wliich  he  felt  that  ]>osterity  would  judge  him. 

I proceed  in  the  next  section  to  describe  the  tliree  early  comment- 
aries, after  which  we  shall  be  prepared  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
Work  itself. 


SECTION  IV. 

THE  THREE  EARLY  COMMENTARIES  ON  THE  CH'UN  TS‘EW. 

1.  Of  the  three  early  commentaries  the  first  which  made  its 
appearance  in  the  Han  dynasty,  and  incomparably  the  most 
The  commentary  of  Tbo.  important,  was  that  of  Tso,  or  of  Tso-k‘ew,  for 
the  opinions  of  scholars  differ  both  as  to  the  surname  and  the  name 
of  the  author.^  The  account  of  it  given  by  Pan  Koo  is — that  Tso 

1 It  i«  a common  opinion,  wliich  Mr.  W>lie  (General  Note*  on  Chineao  Literature,  p.  6) 
endorses  without  hesitation,  that  the  * Narratives  of  the  States*  was  by  the  same  aullior  as  the 
Commentary  about  which  we  are  inquiring;  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  Sze<ma  Ts'cen’s  auto* 

biognphicul  letter  to  * friend  ^ "h  Zl.  ^ ^ ^ “1*  Zl)i " 

hit  eurname  being  T§o-k'8w,  and  name  Ming  f ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ nnd  again,  ^ 

Simmn  ).  Our  Tio  would  then  have  the  surname  of  Tso-k'cw.  This  is  still  held  by  many. 
Choo  K-tsun  particularly  insists  on  it  as  a point  ‘exceedingly  clear,*  and  explains  the  dropping  of 
the  K‘ew  ( or  from  a superstitious  feeling  not  to  be  always  repeating  the  name  of  the 
Master  appears  to  have  considered  the  simple  Tso  to  be  the  surname  and 

K'cw-ming  the  name;  and  there  arc  many  who  concur  with  him.  Others  maintain  that  the  sur- 
name was  simply  Tso,  and  that  the  name  has  been  lost.  1m  it  is  virtually  now,  fur  the  Work  is 
simply  called  the  Tso  ('huen.  On  these  disputes  about  the  surname  and  name,  Hwang  Tsih 
Yuen  dynasty)  says  with  truth; — 
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K‘e\v-ming  was  a discipleofthe  sage,  wlioconsiiltcd  along  with  liiin  the 
historical  records  of  Loo,  before  making  liis  great  Work;  that  when 
it  was  made,  it  was  not  advisable  to  publish  it  because  of  the  praise 
and  censure,  the  concealments  and  suppressions,  which  abounded  in 
it,  and  that  therefore  he  delivered  it  by  word  of  mouth  to  the  disciples, 
who  thereupon  withdrew  and  gave  different  accounts  of  the  events 
referred  to  in  it;  that  K'ew-tning,  in  order  that  the  truth  might  not 
be  lost,  made  his  commentary,  or  narratives  of  those  events,  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  master  had  not  in  his  text  used  empty  words;  and 
finally,  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  keep  his  work  concealed, 
to  avoid  the  persecutions  of  the  powerful  rulers  and  officers  whose 
conduct  was  freel3’  and  fully  described  in  it.^  Pan  Koo’s  account 
is  correct  thus  far,  that  we  have  in  Tso’s  Work  a detailed  account 
of  most  of  the  events  of  which  the  text  of  Confucius  gives  only 
hints.  Tlie  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew  mnj’  be  loosely  compared  to  the  headings 
or  summaries  of  contents  which  are  prefixed  to  the  chapters  in  many 
editions  of  our  liibles,  and  Tso’s  commentaries  to  the  chapters  them, 
selves.  But  we  shall  find  that  thej'  contain  more  than  this. 

2.  Who  Tso  was  it  is  not  eas^’  to  sa\-.  In  the  Analects.  V. 
xxiv.,  Confucius  .saj'.s,  ‘ Fine  words,  an  insinuating  appearance,  and 

WhoTiowBs.  excessive  respect; — Tso-k‘ew  Ming  was  a.sbamed  of  such 
things,  and  1 also  am  ashamed  of  them.  To  conceal  resentment  against 
a person,  and  appear  friendly  with  him; — T’so-k‘ew  Ming  was  ashatned 
of  such  conduct,  and  I also  am  ashatned  of  it.'*  Chaou  K‘e  sav’s,  on 
the  authority'  of  K‘ung  Gan-kwoli,  that  the  porsoti  whom  Confucius 
8[)oke  of  thus,  was  the  gratid-historiographer  of  Loo,  l>ut  adds  nothing 
as  to  his  being  contemporary  with  the  sage,  or  of  an  earlier  time. 
The  critics  gcnerall)'  hold  that  he  was  some  Worth)'  of  an  earlier  age, 
on  the  ground  that  Confucius  only  drew  comparisons  between  him- 
self atid  men  of  a former  period.-  I am  not  fully  convinced  by  their 
reasonings.  The  Chine.se  text  of  the  Analects  is  not  so  definite  aa 
the  Englisli  translation  of  it.  What  Confucius  says  about  Tso-k‘ew 
Ming  might  be  rendered  in  the  present  tense  in  the  same  way  as 
what  he  says  about  himself.  Nothing,  however,  would  be  gained 
by  discussing  a text  on  which  it  is  not  possible  to  arrive  at  a 

1 £*. ff.  Chami  K‘wang(j^  ^ ; of  the  T'ang  ttj'nwsty)  guys: — 
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positive  decision.  At  the  same  time  I ma)’  say  that  tlie  view  that 
T.so  was  a di.'ciple  of  the  master  ha.s  very  fonniduble  difficulties  to 
encounter.  The  Cla.s.sic  stops  in  the  14th  year  of  duke  Gae,  B.c. 
480,  but  Tso’s  commentary  e.xtends  to  the  4th  year  of  duke  Taou, 
Gae’s  successor,  n.c.  4(J3.  In  tlie  last  paragraph  of  it,  moreover, 
there  is  an  allusion  to  tlie  ruin  and  death  of  Seun  Yaou  or  Che  Pih,  a 
great  officer  of  Tsin,  which  took  place  in  452,  27  or  28  years  after 
the  close  of  the  Ch‘uii  Ts‘ew.  Not  only  so.  The  Head  of  the 
Chaou  family  is  mentioned  in  the  same  paragraph  by  his  posthu- 
mous or  honorary  title,  and  of  course  he  could  not  have  received  it 
till  after  his  death,  which  took  place  in  B.c.  424,  58  years  after  the 
capture  of  the  Un,  and  54  years  after  the  death  of  the  sage.  Is  it 
possible  to  believe  that  one  so  much  j'ounger  than  Confucius  was 
among  his  disciples  and  posses.sed  his  confidence  to  the  e.xtent  which 
the  commonly  received  accounts  of  the  making  of  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘e\v 
suppose? 

3.  Leaving  these  speculations  about  the  name  and  person  of 
Tso,  we  find  that  his  commentary  made  its  appearance  soon  alter 

Fim  «ppe.r.n«  and  .ub^quenti  ^he  rise  of  the  Han  dy  nasty.  Heu  Shin 
iiiitorj' of  his  conimenury.  / (.q  accouiit  of  the  discovcry  of  the 

Ch‘un  Ts'ew  in  the  wall  of  Confucius  house,  quoted  on  p.  18,  sub- 
joins the  statement  that  Chang  Ts'ang,  marquis  of  Pih-p‘ing  pre- 
sented the  commentary  of  Tso  written  in  the  old  characters  of  the 
Chow  dynasty. ‘ Now  this  Chang  Ts‘ang  had  been  high  in  office 
under  the  Ts‘in  dynasty,  in  charge,  it  would  appear,  of  the  imperial 
library.  Having  joined  the  party  of  the  duke  of  P‘ei,  the  founder 
of  the  Han  dynasty,  he  became  at  last  a favourite  with  him,  and 
was  placed  in  various  positions  of  the  greatest  trust.^  His  appoint- 
ment to  be  marquis  of  Pih-p‘ing*  took  place  in  b.c.  200,  about  fifty 
years  before  the  discovery  of  the  text  in  the  wall  of  Confucius’ 
house.  Heu  Shin  says  that  ‘Chang  presented’  the  Work,  meaning, 
I suppose,  that  he  did  so  to  the  first  emperor  of  Han,  who  was  too 
much  occupied,  however,  with  the  establishment  of  his  dynasty  to 
give  much  attention  to  literary  matters.  But  after  the  time  of 
Chang  Ts'ang  we  never  lose  sight  of  Tso’s  commentary.  From  him 
it  passed  to  Kea  £,  of  whom  we  have  many  notice's  as  a famous 

1 :|  K ^ ^ S ic  ^ ^ 1??.  SB  H a ft  T Ul ; 1 1 # 

* scathe-^ 

tl»e  flr#t  memoir.  8 Vih-p'ing  cmbmcetl  Uie  present  Uepurtment  of  Vuiig-p'ing, 
Chih-lc.  and  iome  taiijaecnl  territory. 
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scholar  and  statesman  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Wan  (b.c.  178 — 
1.56).^  He  published  a Work  of  his  own  upon  it;®  and  then  it 
j)assed  on  to  his  grandson  Kea  Kca,®  and  Kwan  Kung,"  a great 
scholar  at  the  court  of  King  Hiien  of  Ho-klien,®  through  whom  an 
attempt  was  made  to  obtain  for  it  the  imperial  recognition,  which 
was  defeated  by  the  friends  of  the  commentary  of  Kung-yang. 
This,  though  later  in  making  its  appearance,  had  already  found  a 
place  in  the  imperial  college.®  Kwan  Kung  transmitted  his  treasure 
to  his  youngest  sou,  named  Chang-k‘ing,*®  and  from  him  it  went  on 
to  Cluing  Ch'ang*'  and  Chang  Yu,'®  both  famous  men  of  their  time. 
To  one  of  them,  no  doubt,  belonged  tlie  ‘Niceties  of  the  Ch‘uii 
Ts‘ew,  by  Cliang-she,’  mentioned  in  Lew  Hiii's  catalogue.'®  Yu 
was  intimate  with  Siiaou  Wang-che,'*  perhajis  the  most  dis- 
tinguished man  of  the  time,  whom  he  interested  in  tlie  Work 
of  Tso,  so  that  he  called  the  attention  to  it  of  the  emperor 
Seueii  (n.c.  72-48),  and  it  might  now  have  been  formally  recog- 
idzed  but  for  Yu’s  death.  The  names  of  Yin  Kfing-ch‘e'®  and 
his  son  Yin  Heen,'®  of  Teih  Fang-tsin,'^  Hoo  Chang,'®  and  Kea 
Hoo'®  lead  us  from  Yu  to  Lew  Hin.®®  Hin’s  connexion  with  Tso’a 
Work  may  be  considered  as  forming  an  era  in  its  history.  ‘ Having 
found,’  weare  told  in  hisbiography,  ‘in  the  imperial  library,  the  Ch‘un 
Ts‘ew  and  Tso’s  Chuen  in  the  ancient  characters,  he  became  very 
fond  of  them.  At  that  time  Yin  Heen,  a secretary  of  the  prime 
minister,  being  well  acquainted  with  Tso-she,  examined  along  with 
Hin  the  text  and  commentary.  Hin  took  his  opinion  in  some 
particulars,  and  sought  to  learn  the  correct  interpretation  and  great 
aim  of  the  Works  bj-  application  to  the  prime  minister  Teih  Fang- 
tsin.  Before  this,  because  of  the  many  ancient  characters  and 
ancient  sayings  in  Tso’s  Chuen,  students  had  contented  them.selves 
with  simply  explaining  their  meaning;  but  when  Hiii  took  it  in  hand, 
he  quoted  the  words  of  the  commentary  to  explain  the  te.xt,  and  made 


® ^ ® pr«Ieg.  to  toL  IV.  p.  II.  9 K*ung  Ying-uh, 

in  his  preface  to  Too  Yu’a  edition  of  the  Tio  Chuen  aayi: — (bc,  139—86) 

There  is  a long  and  interesting  memoir  of  him  in  the 
-fc+A-  We  find  him,  on  hix  first  introduction  to  the  emperor  iSeuen,  appealing  to  a passage 
in  the  Ch*un  Ts'iiir.  15 
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tliL‘111  tlirow  lijjlit  on  uiich  otlicr,  and  from  tliis  time  tlie  exliibition 
of  them  in  ])arai>nii)lif(  and  clauses  was  cultivated.  Iliii  preferred 
T.so  to  Kunjr-\  an;f  and  Kuli-leang,  considering  that  lie  agreed  in  his 
likings  and  dislikings  witli  the  sage,  and  that  he  had  himself  seen 
the  master, — a very  dirt'ereiit  case  from  that  of  Kung  and  Kuh  who 
were  snhseipient  to  the  seventy  disciples  The  history  then  relates 
the  disputes  between  Hin  and  his  father  Ileang,  who  was  an  adherent 
of  the  commentary  of  Kuh-leang,  and  how  he  made  an  attempt  to  get 
the  emjieror  Gac  (u.c.  5 — a.d.)  to  give  I’.so  a place  in  the  imperial 
college  along  with  Kungarnl  Kuh,  which  was  defeated  by  the  jealousy 
of  their  supporters.  From  this  time,  however,  the  ail  vocates  of  Tso-she 
became  more  nuinerou.s  atid  determined  to  have  justice  done  to  their 
master.  They  were  successful  for  a short  time  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  F'ing  (a.d.  1 — o),  but  Tso’s  Work  tvas  again  degraded  us 
of  less  authority  than  the  other  two  coiumenfaries;  and  though  Kiia 
Kwei-^  presented  an  argument  on  forty  counts  to  prove  it.s  superi- 
ority, which  was  well  received  by  tlie  emperor  Chang  (a.d.  7(5 — 8H), 
it  was  not  till  a.d.  i)9,  under  the  eiu|)eror  Ilo,-^  that  the  footing  of 
Tso  in  the  imperial  college  was  tinally  established.  The  famous  Ch'ing 
K‘ang-shing  (a.d.  127 — 199)  having  replied  to  three  Works  of  Ho 
Hiiw,^^  the  maintaincr  ofthe  authority  of  Kung-yang,  against  Tso  and 
Kuh-leang,  and  shown  the  superiority  of  Tso,  the  other  two  comment- 
aries began  from  this  time  to  sink  into  neglect.  It  is  melancholy  to 
read  the  li.st  of  writers  on  Tso  during  the  second  and  third  dynasties 
of  Han,  of  whom  we  have  only  fragmentary  sentences  remaining;  but 
in  A.D.  280,  Too  ^ u or  Too  Yuen-khie,  a scholar  and  general  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Tsin  dynasty, completed  a great  Work  under 
the  title  of  ‘Collected  Explanations  of  the  Text  and  Commentary  of 
Tso-she  on  the  Ch‘un  Ts'ew,  in  thirty  chapters.’^®  This  Work  still 
remains,  and  will  ever  be  a monument  of  the  scholarship  and  [mins- 
taking  of  the  writer. 

21  Si-D  the  ^ ^ -j-  ^ ^ ^ I havB  carefully  re«ri  over 

the  Work  of  of  llie  prcfcilt  (l.vnuiity,  inclmlcil  in  the  ^ ami  callnt 

^ ^ iTrf.  in  ohich  he  iHlajura  to  ui»cl  all  the  tratinlony  about  Liiw  Ilin,  hut  it 

is  ijiiitc  iiiconcluaivc  ami  uiisaii»facn>ry.  22  23  Luh  Tih  niiiig  anj  olhcri  aay 

this  took  place  unilcr  Ho,  in  the  1 1 ih  year  of  the  jRTioil  But  that  |>cricd  lasted  only  onj 

year,  ^ must  be  a niislake  for^  21  -(«[■  sec  further  on.  ^ 

, frum  his  mililiiry  npi'nttimis  in  ihu  Suntli,  hs  in  iht*  quotatiun  from  Ma  Tw.m-tin  on  p. 
Itl.  lie  was  lorn  a.d.  22?,  ainl  iliul  in 
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4.  Nothing  need  be  said  on  the  history  of  tlie  commentary 
of  Tso  since  the  beginning  of  the  Han  dynasty.  Some  of  tlie 
scholars  of  tliat  age  traced  it  back  from  Chang  Ts'ang  to  nearly  the 

Attempt  10 trace 'IW»  Work » *'"'6  of  Confucius,  and  K'liiig  Ying-tah  in 
ne«ri>t«theti,,.oofConfuciuB.;  |,i^  preface  to  Too  Yu’s  Work  quotes  the 

following  from  a production  of  Lew  lleting  (n.c.  80 — !>)  which  is  now 
lost: — ' Tso  K‘ew-ming  delivered  his  AVork  to  Tsiing  Shin.  Sliiii 
transrnitteil  it  to  Woo  K‘e;  Woo  K‘e  to  his  son  K'e;  K‘e  to  Toh 
Tseaou,  a native  of  Ts‘oo,  who  copied  out  selections  from  it  in  8 
books;  Toh  Tseaou  to  Yu  K'ing,  who  made  9 books  of  selections 
from  it;  Yu  Kdiig  to  Seun  K'ing;  and  Seun  K'ing  to  Chang 
Ts'ang.’*  I wish  we  had  different  and  more  authorit)'  for  this  state- 
ment, as  Heang  was  not  himself  an  adherent  of  Tso's  Work.  In 
his  son  Hill’s  catalogue  which  I have  already  referred  to,  two 
AYorks  are  mentioned  by  Toh-she  and  A'^u-she,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  their  titles  to  connect  them  with  Tso;‘-  and  Sze-ma  Ts'een  su3's 
nothing  in  his  memoir  of  Seun  K'ing  about  any  connexion  that  he 
had  with  the  transmission  of  the  commentary.®  Tsang  Shin  was 
the  grandson  of  Tsang  Sin,  one  of  Confucius’  principal  disci[)les, — 
the  TsSng  Se  of  Mencius,  II.  Pt.  i.  I.  3.  Tso’s  committing  his 
AA^ork  to  him  would  agree  with  what  I have  said  in  jiar.  2,  and  cast 
a doubt  on  his  being  a contemporary  of  the  sage  himself. 

5.  I have  said  that  generally  we  have  in  the  Work  of  Tso  the 
details  of  the  events  of  which  we  have  but  a sliadow  or  the  barest 

Tlie  n«inro  of T»o’«  Work,  intimation  in  the  text  of  the  Ch'un  Ts'ew; 
but  we  have  more  than  this.  Of  multitudes  of  events  that  during 
the  242  yeai's  <5f  the  Ch'un  Ts'ew  period  took  place  in  Loo  and 
other  States,  to  which  the  text  makes  no  allusion,  we  have  from 
Tso  a full  account.  AA’here  he  got  his  informaiiou  he  does  not  tell 
us.  Too  A^u  is  probablj'  correct  when  he  says  that  I’so  was  himself 
one  of  the  historiographers  of  Loo.‘  AA’hatever  of  the  histor}'  of 
that  State  was  on  record  he  was  familiar  with.  If  the  records  of 
other  States  were  also  collected  there,  he  had  studied  them  equally 
with  those  of  his  own.  If  lie  did  not  find  them  there,  he  must 

3 See  the  ^ la  -b  f-  pig,  ^ij  r#  ^ 
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Iluvc  gone  ill  svarcli  of  llicin,  for  lie  is  as  much  at  home  in  the 
events  of  Cliow,  Tsiii,  Ts‘e,  Sung,  Cli'iiig,  Ts‘oo,  and  other  States, 
us  lie  is  ill  those  of  Loo.  And  not  only  does  he  draw  from  the 
records  about  the  ruling  Houses  of  the  States,  but  also  from  the 
histories  of  the  principal  families  or  clans  and  the  chief  men  in 
them.^  From  whatever  quarter,  in  whatever  way,  he  got  his 
information,  he  has  transmitted  it  to  us.  The  events  and  the  cha- 
racters of  the  time  pass  us  in  reality  and  life  before  us.  In  no 
ancient  history  of  any  country  have  we  such  a vivid  [lictiire  of  any 
lengthened  period  of  its  annals  as  we  have  from  Tso  of  the  270 
years  which  he  has  embraced  in  his  Work.  Without  his  Chueii  the 
text  of  the  sage  would  be  of  little  value.  Let  the  former  be  preserved, 
and  we  should  have  no  occasion  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  latter. 

To  myself  it  ap|iears  plain  that  Tso's  Work  was  compiled  on  a 
twofold  plan.  First,  he  had  reference  to  the  text  of  the  Ch'un 

T»o’(i  Work  compiicA on  « two-fnid  pUn.)  and  wished  to  give  the  details 

Hf  wi.hci  flrit  to  «piain  tho  text.  > of  the  cveiits  which  Were  indicated 

in  it.  Occasionally  also  he  sets  himself  to  e.xpluin  the  words  of 
that  text,  being  soinelinies  successful  and  sometimes  not.  He  lays 
down  canons  to  regulate  the  meaning  and  application  of  certain 
characters,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  we  find  him  under  the 
influence  of  the  ‘ praise-and-censurc  ’ theory.  In  this  respect  he 
differs  rciniirkably  from  Kung-yang  and  Kuh-leang;  and  1 have 
sometimes  fancied  that  the  characteristic  is  an  evidence  that  he  lived 
before  Mencius,  and  had  never  read  the  accounts  of  the  Classic 
which  we  find  in  him.  His  object  evidently  was  to  convey  to  his  read- 
ers a knowledge  of  the  facta  given  in  the  master’s  paragraphs  as 
if  independent  and  isolated  in  their  connexion  with  one  another. 
Hence  he  often  mentions  new  facts  which  are  necessary  for  that 

2 Tlic  following  pniMge  from  T»n  Tioo  (P^  of  tlio  T‘»ng  dynasty  sets  forth  oorrectly  this 

lharacurislic  of  Tao’a  work,  anti  t adduce  it  without  refereut  e to  Tsoo'a  peculiar  opinioni  about 
ou,  suthor:-;^  >1;  g IP-  ^5  f 0 ^ ^ W- 

M # Hi  - ^ ?ij  Mc-  Ri]  # la  « IS  # ^ ifek 

A # ■ iii  IS  ^ IE- A ^ ^ It  ^ ^ ^0. # 
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))urpose.  As  lie  generally  introduces  tliein  elironologically,  at  the 
time  of  their  occurrence,  he  seems  at  times  merely  to  increase  the 
mass  of  indigested  matter;  but  by  and  by  we  find  what  he  has  thus 
related  to  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  to  something  subsequently 
chronicled.  But  his  method  with  the.se  additions  to  the  te.Kt, 
■which  are  yet  connecteil  with  it,  is  very  various.  As  Too  Yu  says, 
‘Now  he  anticipates  the  text  to  show  the  origin  of  an  affair;  now 
he  comes  after  the  text  [with  his  narrative]  to  bring  out  fully  the 
meaning;  now  he  lies  alongside  the  text  to  discriminate  the  princi- 
ples in  it;  and  now  he  appears  to  cross  the  text  to  bring  together 
things  that  differ; — thus  various  according  to  what  he  considered 
the  requirements  of  the  case.’*  What  is  very  surprising  is  that  he 
does  not  appear  to  be  conscious  of  frequent  discrepancies  between 
the  details  of  his  narratives  and  the  things  as  stated  by  Confucius. 
Now  and  then,  as  on  VI.  xviii.  6,  he  says  that  the  text  conceals  the 
nature  of  the  fact;  but  generally  he  seems  insensible  of  the  untrust- 
worthiness of  the  representation  in  it. 

Let  it  be  understood,  however,  that  Tso  does  not  give  the  details 
of  every  event  which  the  Classic  briefly  indicates.  We  must  suppose 
that  where  he  does  not  do  so,  his  sources  of  information  failed  him, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  notice  of  the  text  as  it  was.  There 
is  the  erroneous  or  defective  entry  in  III.  xxiv.  9, — ‘The  duke  of 
Kwoh.’  On  it  Tso  says  nothing.  So  on  the  five  paragraphs  of 

Chwang’s  26th  year  he  has  nothing  to  say,  while  he  introduces  brief 
nan  atives  of  two  other  things,  for  the  latter  of  which  only  we  can 
account  as  being  given  with  an  outlook  into  the  future.  Generally 
speaking,  the  information  given  in  the  Chuen  is  scanty  or  abundant 
in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  or  nearness  to  the  era  assigned  to  its 
compilation.  The  18  years  of  duke  Hwan,  b.c.  710—693,  occupy  in 
the  following  Work  37  pages;  the  15  years  of  duke  Ting,  b.c.  508— 
494,  50  pages.  The  32  years  of  Chwang,  b.c.  692—661,  occupy  59 
pages;  the  32  of  Ch‘aou,  b.c.  540—509,  173  pages.  This  certainly 
gives  us  for  the  Work  one  attribute  of  verisimilitude.* 


’ WI  > among  the  Mholan. 

of  (.hina.-Wl.y  iloea  the  Ch  un  t sy«r  begin  with  duke  Yin?  Might  we  not  liave  expected  the 
to  go  back  to  tlie  flr.t  origin  of  tlie  State  of  Loo?  I beiiere  that  the  only  reaaonabU  answer 
to  these  inquiries  It  tins,— that  tlie  annala  of  tlie  State  pteyioua  to  duke  Y'in's  rule  had  been 
l!.  dilapidation  and  dUarrangoment  that  nothing 

TOuld  be  made  of  lliera.  Wc  imght  have  expected  a sentence  or  two  from  the  Mf(e  to  cnHifliten 

Sfs™eu;^rffirof^\ue"^''o iu“rT 
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But  while  Tso  intended  Ids  Work  to  be  n coiniTicntary  on  tin*  text 
of  the  Cli'un  Ts'L^v,  1 believe  that  he  had  iti  view  another  and  hijihei' 
1 ■ object,  and  wished  to  uive  his 

Tho  »econ«l  View  of  T«); — tu  (five  a pt»«er«i)  ’ n ^ 

view  Ilf  the  iiMtory  of  China  (luring  Uic  ch-un  readers  a general  view  of  the  his- 
lacw  period.  > country  throughout  all 

its  State.s  during  the  Ch'nn  Ts'ew  period.  The  account  of  the  Chnen 
quoted  above  from  Too  Yu  carries  ns  a considerable  way  to  this 
conclusion.  Tso  shows  the  origin  and  issue  of  many  events,  one 
phase  of  which  merel}'  is  mentioned  in  the  text.  The  unconnected 
entries  of  the  cla.ssic  are  thus  woven  together,  and  a history  is  made 
out  of  them.  But  the  new  matter  introduced  by  him  is  so  very  much, 
and  often  having  no  relation  to  anything  stated  in  the  text,  yet 
calculated  to  bring  the  whole  field  of  the  era  before  us,  and  to 
indicate  the  progress  of  events  on  towards  a different  state  of  the 
kingdom,  that  we  must  suppose  this  to  have  been  a prominent  object 
in  the  author's  mind.  This  characteristic  of  the  Work  has  not 
escaped  the  notice  of  native  scholars  themselves.  As  early  us  the 
Tsin  dynasty,  Wang  Tseeh  preferred  to  it  the  commentary  of  Knng- 
yang  on  this  account.  ‘Tso’s  style,’  said  he,’  is  so  rich,  and  his  aim 
.so  e.xtensive,  that  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  author  by  himself,  and 
not  having  it  for  his  principal  object  to  illustrate  the  classic.’-'  Nearly 
to  the  same  effect  is  the  account  of  Tso’s  Chuen  given  by  Wang 
Cheh  of  the  Sung  dynasty.  After  praising  Tso  as  a skilful  reader  of 
the  old  histories  and  collector  of  various  narratives,  so  that  he 
accumulated  a very  complete  account  of  the  events  in  the  Ch‘un 
Ts'ew,  he  yet  adds: — ‘ But  though  his  book  was  made  as  an  appendi.x 
to  the  classic,  yet,  apart  from  and  outside  that,  it  forms  a book  by 
itself,  the  author  of  which  was  led  away  by  his  fondness  for  strange 
stories,  and  carried  his  collecting  them  beyond  what  was  proper. 
He  was  remiss  in  setting  forth  the  fine  and  minute  ideas  of  the  sage, 
but  yet  his  Work  has  a beginning  and  end,  being  all  the  compilation 
of  one  hand.’  Chinese  scholars  write  of  Tso  under  the  influence  of 
their  admiration  and  veneration  for  the  sage.  I could  wish  that  ho 
had  written  altogether  independently  of  the  Classic,  in  which  case 
we  might  have  had  a history  of  those  times  as  complete  as  a man 


the  Bk.  174,  p.  3,  there  U q'jotetl  from  him  his  contniry  %'tew  of  Kuni^- 
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knowing  only  the  Iicroes  and  events  of’  liis  own  country  could  make. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  call  Tso  the  Froissart  of  China.  The  historical 
novel  called  ‘The  History  of  the  various  States’  shows  the  use  which 
can  be  made  of  his  narratives.  They'  lie  necessarily  in  my  pages  so 
many  disjecta  membra,  hut  some  one  may  yet  give,  mainly  from  them, 
an  account  of  the  closing  centuries  of  the  feudal  state  of  China  that 
shall  be  found  to  have  an  universal  interest. 

0.  Three  more  points  in  regard  to  Tso’s  Work  have  yet  to  be 
considered: — the  manner  of  his  composition;  how  far  his  narratives 
are  entitled  to  our  belief;  and  whether  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  addiiions  were  inade  to  them  by  writers  of  the  Ts’in  and 
Han  dynasties.  By  the  manner  of  Tso’s  composition  I do  not  mean 
the  general  character  of  his  style.  There  is  but  one  opinion  as  to 
that.  It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  he  was  a master  of  his 

1‘eculiarit}- c.r Tsu's  coiiiposiiion.  art.  Condensed,  yet  vivid,  he  is  eminently 
pictorial.  The  foreign  student  does  not  for  some  time  find  it  easy 
to  make  out  his  meaning,  but  by  and  by  he  gets  familiar  with  the 
style,  ami  it  then  has  a great  charm  for  him.  In  the  words  which 
the  foremo.st  of  French  sinologues  once  used  to  me  of  him,  Tso  was 
unijrandecrivain}  But  the  peculiarity  which  I have  in  view  is  the 
way  in  which  Tso  constantly  varies  the  appellations  of  the  actors  in 
his  narratives.  Very  often  they  are  named  by  their  sacrificial  or 
honorary  epithets  which  were  not  given  to  them  till  after  their 
death,  so  that  it  is  |)lain  he  did  not  copy  out  the  contemporaneous 
accounts  or  records  which  we  suppose  him  to  have  had  before  him, 
and  some  critics  have  from  this  contended  that  the  tuirratives  were 
entirely  constructed  by  himself,  not  drawti  frotn  historical  soitrces.2 
But  such  a coticlusiott  is  more  than  the  pretniss  will  justify.  Tso 
mtght  very  well  ctdl  his  subjects  of  a former  time  by  the  titles 
wliich  hud  beeti  ticcorded  to  them  after  their  death,  and  by  which 

n ilr M m m n- 
m- ^ m 7a'- ^ ® a U 

1 I only  two  C'UiiK'tic  testimonies  of  ilio  excellence  of  'I'so’s  style.  The  first  is  from 

fx-un  Sung  1|-^)  «(  ihc  T»iii  ^ # ipi.  ^ ^ j|^  TJC 

IS  M 91  |if.  Be  '■ 

K-iiuii  of  the  present  dymisty 

A.si.,Uw  llwung  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  snys:— 
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men  generully  would  in  liis  diiys  speak  of  them.  Wlint  is  reully 
perplexing  is  that  in  the  same  aocoiint  the  same  individual  is  now 
called  by  his  name,  now  by  his  honorary  epithet,  and  now  by  his 
designation,  or  by  one  or  other  of  his  designations  if  he  had  more 
than  one,  so  that  the  narrative  becomes  very  confused,  and  it 
re([uires  considerable  research  on  the  part  of  the  reader  to  make 
out  who  is  denominated  in  all  this  variety  of  ways.  To  give  oidy 
one  example: — in  the  account  of  the  battle  of  I’eih,  in  the  12th 
year  of  duke  Seiten,  of  the  leaders  oti  the  side  of  Tsin,  we  have,  1st, 
Seun  Lin-foo,  who  by  and  b)'  is  styled  Hwan-tsze;®  2d,  Sze  Hwiiy, 
who  is  variously  denominated  Woo-t.sze  of  Suy,  Sny  Ke,  an<l  Sze 
Ke,  while  elsewhere  he  is  called  Woo-tsze  of  Fan;<  3d,  Seen  Hwoh, 
also  called  Che-tsze,  and  elsewhere  Yuen  Hwoh,  or  Hwoh  of 
Yuen;®  4th,  Seun  Show,  called  also  Che  Chwang-tsze  and  (Mie 
Ke;®  5th,  Han  Keueb,  by  and  by  Hun  Heen-tsze;’  Gth,  Lwan  Shoo, 
by  and  by  Lwan  Woo-tsze;®  7tb,  Chaou  Sob,  by  and  by  Chaou 
Cliwang-tsze;®  and  8tb,  Keih  K‘ih,  by  and  by  Keih  Heen-tsze.'® 
Similar  instances  might  be  quoted  in  great  number.  Cbaou  Vih 
says  that  such  a method  of  varying  names  and  iqipcllations  was 
characteristic  of  the  stjde  of  that  time."  If,  indeed,  it  was 
characteristic  of  the  time,  I must  think  that  Tso  possessed  it  in  an 
exaggerated  degree.  The  confusion  produced  by  it  in  his  Work 
seems  to  have  led  to  its  cure.  Sz  *-ma  Ts'iien  and  the  writers  of  the 
Books  of  Han  are  careful,  at  the  commencement  of  their  bio- 
graphies, to  give  the  surname,  name,  and  designation  or  designa- 
tions of  their  subjects,  so  that  the  student  has  none  of  the  perplexity 
in  reading  them,  which  he  finds  with  Tso’s  Chuen. 

The  other  two  points  regarding  the  Work,  which  I indicated  are 
of  more  importance,  and  I will  consider  them  together.  Have  we 

Are  TKi’.nwwtivM  reliable?  Were)  f^ason  to  receive  Tso’s  narratives  as 
they  auppiemented  or  added  to.  f reliable,  having  been  transcribed  by 

him  from  pre-existent  records  with  merely  such  modifications  of 
style  as  suited  his  taste?  Or  did  he  invent  some  of  them  hiinself? 
Or  were  they  added  to  by  writers  in  the  Ts‘in  dynasty  and  that  of 

in  lit ™ 
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Former  Han  ? It  is  difficult  to  reply  to  these  questions  cate- 
gorically. What  has  the  greatest  weight  with  me  in  favour  of 
Tso’s  general  credibility  is  the  difference  between  his  cominentiiry 
and  those  of  Kung-yang  and  Kuh-leang.  What  of  narrative  belongs 
to  the  latter  bears  upon  it  the  stamp  of  tradition,  and  evidently 
was  not  copied  from  written  records  but  from  accounts  current  in 
the  mouths  of  men.  It  is,  moreover,  of  comparatively  small  com- 
pa.ss.  Tlieir  Works  must  have  been  written  when  the  memory  of 
particular  events  in  the  past  had  in  a great  measure  died  out.  If 
Tso’s  sources  of  information  had  been  available  for  them,  they 
would,  we  may  be  sure,  have  made  use  of  them.  The  internal 
evidence  of  the  three  Works  leaves  no  doubt  in  the  mind  as  to  the 
priority  of  Tso's.  And  as  they  all  made  their  appearance  early  in  the 
Han  dynasty,  we  are  carried  back  for  the  composition  of  Tso’s  into 
the  period  of  Chow.  As  his  last  entry  is  about  an  affair  in  the  4th 
year  of  duke  Taou,  who  died  b.c.  430,  and  he  mentions  in  it  the 
Head  of  the  Cliaou  family  in  Tsin  by  his  honorary  epithet  of  Seang- 
tsze,  which  could  not  have  been  given  before  424,  we  can  hardly  be 
wrong  in  assigning  Tso  to  the  fifth  century  before  Christ.  Thig 
brinss  him  close  to  the  age  of  Confucius  who  died  in  b.c.  478. 
Tso  may  then  have  been  a young  man ; — he  could  hardly  be  a 
disciple  enjoying  that  intimate  association  with  the  sage  which 
Lew  Hin,  Pan  Koo,  and  other  Chinese  scholars  were  fond  of 
asserting. 

But  to  maintain  the  general  credibility  of  Tso’s  Chuen  as  having 
been  taken  from  authoritative  sources  and  records  acknowledged  as 
genuine  among  the  States  of  China  when  he  wrote,  leaves  us  at 
freedom  to  weigh  his  narratives  and  form  our  own  opinion  on 
grounds  of  reason  as  to  the  degree  of  confidence  which  we  ought  to 
repose  in  them.  There  are  few  critics  of  eminence  among  the  Chinese 
who  do  not  allow  themselves  a certain  amount  of  liberty  in  this 
respect,  Ch'ing  E-ch‘uen  laid  down  two  canons  on  the  subject.  ‘The 
Chuen  of  Tso,’  he  says,  ‘ is  not  to  be  entirely  Ijelieved;  but  only  that 
portion  of  it  which  is  in  itself  credible.’^^  To  this  no  objection  can 
be  taken;  but  he  opens  a very  difficult  question,  when  he  goes  on, 

‘ We  should  from  the  Chuen  examine  the  details  of  the  events  referred 
to  in  the  text,  and  by  means  of  the  text  discriminate  between  what 

» ^ T- 0 . ^ ^ ^ ^ t St  • # i? 
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is  true  and  false  in  the  Chuen.’'®  On  this  I shall  have  to  give  an 
opinion  in  the  next  section,  and  only  remark  now  that  if  we  find 
the  statements  of  the  text  and  the  Chuen  in  regard  to  matters  of 
history  irreconcileable,  the  most  natural  course  would  seem  to  be 
to  decide  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

The  K‘ang-he  editors  defer  in  general  to  the  authority  of  Tso;  but 
even  they  do  not  scruple  to  suppress  his  narratives  occasionally, 
or  to  elide  portions  of  them.  They  suppress,  for  instance,  the 
account  of  the  conference  between  the  marquises  of  Loo  and  Ts‘e 
at  Kiiah-kuh,  given  under  XI.  x.  2,  considering  the  part  which 
Confucius  is  made  to  play  at  it  to  be  derogatory  to  him. 

Wang  Gan-shih‘*  of  the  Sung  dynasty  published  a treatise  under 
the  title  of  ‘ Explanations  of  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew,’  in  which  he  undertook 
to  prove  from  eleven  instances  that  the  Chuen  was  not  composed 
by  Tso  K‘ew-ming  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  but  by  some  one  of  a later 
date,  under  the  dynasty,  probably,  of  Ts'in.'*  Wang’s  treatise  is 
unfortunately  lost,  and  we  know  not  wliat  all  the  eleven  instances 
were.  One  of  them  was  the  use  of  the  term  in  the  Chuen  on 
V.  V.  9,  to  denominate  a sacrifice  after  the  winter  solstice,  which,  it 
is  contended,  was  first  appointed  under  the  dynasty  of  Ts‘in.  It 
may  have  been  another  where  in  IX.  xi.  10  and  xii.  5 we  find  men- 
tion made  of  military  commanders  of  Ts‘in  with  the  title  of 
shoo  chang,^^  which,  again  it  is  contended,  was  of  later  date  than  the 
Chow  dynasty.  Ch'ing  E-ch‘uen  at  any  rate  adduces  these  two  as 
cases  in  the  Chuen  of  purely  Ts‘in  phraseologj'.*^ 

Apart  from  any  discussion  of  these  instances,  I venture  to  state 
my  own  opinion,  that  interpolations  were  made  in  the  Chuen  after 
Tso  had  put  his  finishing  touch  to  it,  and  probably  during  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  former  Han ; and  there  are  two  classes  of  passages 
which  seem  to  bear  on  them  and  in  them  the  evidence  of  having 
been  so  dealt  with. 

[i  ] There  are  the  moralizings  which  conclude  many  narratives 
and  are  interjected  in  otliere,  generally  wdth  the  formula — ‘The 
superior  man  will  say,’  and  sometimes  as  if  quoted  from  Confucius. 
Tlicv  have  often  notliiiig  or  ne.xt  to  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject 
of  the  narrative  to  wliicli  they  are  attached,  and  the  manner  in 
wliich  tliey  ocea.sionally  bring  in  quotations  from  the  odes  reminds 
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US  of  Han  Ying’s  Illustrations  of  the  She,  of  which  I have  given 
specimens  in  the  proleg.  to  vol.  IV.  Choo  He  well  asks  what  eon- 
ne.xion  the  concluding  portion  of  the  Chuen  after  1.  vi.  2 has  to  do 
with  what  precedes,  and  points  out  many  reflections  in  other  parts 
which  cannot  be  considered  as  the  utterances  of  a superior  man  but 
the  speculations  of  a mere  scholar. Lin  I.^uh  of  the  Sung  dynasty 
and  a multitude  of  other  scholars  attribute  all  these  passages  to 
Lew  Hin.i®  They  certainly  seem  to  me  to  bear  upon  them  the  Han 
stamp. 

[ii.]  There  is  a host  of  passages  which  contain  predictions  of  the 
future,  or  allusions  to  such  predictions,  grounded  on  divination, 
meteorological  and  astrological  considerations,  and  something  in 
the  manner  or  deportment  of  the  parties  concerned; — jircdictions 
which  turn  out  to  be  true.  We  may  be  sure  that  none  of  these 
were  made  at  the  time  assigned  to  them  in  the  Chuen.  Some  of 
them  which  had  their  fulfilment  before  the  end  of  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew 
period  may  have  been  current  in  Tso’s  days,  and  incorporated  by 
him  with  his  narrative.  Others,  like  the  ending  of  the  Chow 
dynasty  after  an  existence  of  so  many  hundred  years,  the  fulfilment 
of  which  was  at  a later  date,  were,  no  doubt,  fabricated  subsequently 
to  that  fulfilment,  and  interpolated  during  the  time  of  the  first  Han. 

But  after  deducting  all  these  suspicious  portions  from  Tso’s 
Chuen,  there  remains  the  mass  of  it,  which  we  may  safely  receive 
as  having  been  compiled  by  him  from  records  made  contemporane- 
ously with  the  events,  and  transmitted  by  him  with  the  graces  of 
his  own  style.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  precious  literary 
treasure  which  has  come  down  to  posterity  from  the  Chow  dynasty. 

^ K ns  13]  H 

^ ^ ^ tfe.li:  0 A l: pf  A 
* # 4.V  ^ iF- w ^ ^ iiJi  a . K ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ii 

lit  0:  ^ ^fn  # 4-  A M jE.  4]}  ii  # M 

Critical  Intrudactioa  to  the  K‘ang>hc  Ch*on  Ts‘ew,  pp.  2H,  20.  10 

20  Tlie  following  ii  a list  of  patuget  of  the 
charactor  spoken  of on  I.  tii.  u;  vii.  after  4:  II.  Ii.  4 ; ix.  4 : III.  1.  at  tlie  beginning;  xi.  3 ; xx. 
At  the  beg.;  xxi.  2 ; xxii.  3 ; xxxii.  after  1 : IV.  i.  at  the  end ; H.  after  3 : V.  ii.  after  3 ; xi.  after  1 ; 
xii.  Sd  after  1 ; xiv.  4;  xv.  13  ; xxii.  at  the  end ; xxxi.  9:  VI.  i.  3 ; t.  after  3;  ix.  12;x.  3;  xiv. 
6;  XV.  12:  Vll.  iii.  4,  8 ; iv.  last  but  oik';  xiv.  U;  xv.  last  but  one:  VIII.  xir.  1 ; xt.  7 ; xrl.  at 
the  end:  IX.  xxi.  8;xxiv.  5,  and  at  the  end:  xxvii.  5 ; xxix.  2d  and  4th  after  1,8;  xxx.  7,  and 
after  7 ; xxxi.  at  the  beg.,  2,  5,  and  after  7 : X.  2,  and  2d  after  2,  4 ; vH.  4 ; ix.  3 ; x.  at  the  beg.; 
xi.  2,  3,  and  after  3 ; xii.  3 ; xv.  2,  and  after  6 ; xviii.  at  t1>e  Ifcg.;  xx.  at  tlte  beg.;  xxi.  at  the  beg., 

1 ; XXV.  1 ; xxxi.  7;  xxxii.  2,  4 : XI.  ix.  3;  xv.  1 ; XII.  ix.  after  4.  In  the 
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7.  On  tlic  other  two  early  foinmentarics,  those  of  Kung-yang 
and  Kuh-leang,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I should  write  at  so  much 
Tiic  commoMi.rie.  of  Kung.)  length.  There  is  really  nothing  in  them  to 
j»ng«mi  ivuii-itang.  ) entitle  them  to  serious  attention.  Down  to 
the  present  day,  indeed,  there  are  scholars  in  China  who  publish 
their  lucubrations  in  favour  of  the  one  or  of  the  other;  but  I think 
that  niy  readers  will  all  agree  with  me  in  the  opinion  which  I have 
e.xpressed  about  them,  when  they  have  examined  the  specimens  of 
them  which  are  appended  to  this  chapter. 

Tlic  commetitaries  themselves  and  various  Works  upon  them  are 
mentioned  in  Lew  Bin’s  catalogue; — as  stated  above  on  page  17. 

With  regard  to  the  Work  of  Kung-yang,  Tae  Hw&ng,  of  the  second 
Kung-yang.  Han  dynasty,  tells  us  that  Kung-yang  Kaou  received  the 
Ch'un  Ts‘ew  and  explanations  of  it  from  Confucius’  disciple  P,uh 
Sliang  or  Tsze-lieu,  and  handed  it  down  to  his  son  Kung-yang  P‘ing; 
that  P‘ing  handed  it  down  again  to  his  son  Te;  Te  to  his  son  Kan;  Kan 
to  his  son  SIiow;  and  that,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  King  (b.c- 
155 — 140),  Show,  with  his  disciple  Boo-woo  Tsze-too,  committed  it 
to  bamboo  and  silk.  According  to  this  account,  the  Work  was  not 
committed  to  writing  till  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
before  Clirist.  If  it  were  really  transmitted,  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
down  to  that  time  from  the  era  of  Confucius,  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that  it  did  not  suffer  very  considerably,  now  receiving  additions 
and  now  losing  portions,  in  its  onward  course.^  The  fact,  more- 
over, of  its  having  been  confine<l  for  more  than  300  years  to  one 

^ ”T‘’  paM»g0»  ii  touched  on.  It  ii  »aid:— ^ ^ 

M (on  iiL  «ii. 

m ^ (V*-  «• 

OH-  Tii.  2),  ^ ft  ^ Choo  He  often 

■peaki  very  doubtfully  about  Tao’s  Chuen.  E.  g. 

TJr  40  ^ insinuation  is  mere  surmise. 

^ Mt.  itb  fW  M it  ^ M ^ ^ M ^ . # 75 

; quoted  in  the  preface  to  IIo  Hew's 
ctlition  of  Kunf^'Vanir*  2 According  to  Ho  Hew,  this  traiismii^sion  of  the  Classic  from  mouth 
to  moutli  was  commanded  by  Confucius,  from  his  foreknowledge  of  the  attempt  of  the  tyrant  of 
TsHn  to  burn  all  tlie  monument#  of  ancient  literature !— 
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family  takes  away  from  the  confidence  wliich  we  might  otherwise 
be  inclined  to  repose  in  it. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  was  made  public  in  the 
reign  of  King,  and  was  acknowledged  and  admitted  by  his  successor 
Woo  (b.c.  139 — 86)  into  the  imperial  college.  Hoo-woo  was  a con- 
temporary and  friend  of  the  scholar  Tung  Chung-shoo;*  and  in  the 
biography  of  the  scholar  Kiiang  Kung,^  an  adherent  of  Kuh-leang’a 
commentary,  we  are  told  that  the  emperor  Woo  made  Keang  and 
Tung  dispute  before  him  on  the  comparative  merits  of  their  two 
Masters,  when  Tung  was  held  to  be  the  victor.  The  emperor  on 
this  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  Kung-yang,  and  hb  eldest  son  became  a 
student  of  his  Work. 

It  is  not  important  to  trace  the  history  of  Kung-yang’s  commentary- 
farther  on.  The  names  of  various  writers  on  it  and  of  their  Works 
are  preserved,  but  the  Works  are  lost  till  we  arrive  at  Ho  Hew  (a.d. 
129 — 183),  who  published  hb  ‘Explanations  of  Kung-yang  on  the 
Ch'un  Ts'ew.’®  Thb  still  remains.  Ho  Hew  did  for  Kung-yang  what, 
as  we  have  seen.  Too  Yu  did  at  a later  period  for  Tso  K‘ew-ming. 

The  commentary  of  Kuh-leang  b,  like  that  of  Kung-yang,  carried 
back  to  Tsze-hiia ; but  the  line  of  transmission  down  to  the  Han 
Kuh-iiiang.  dyuasty  is  imperfectly  given.  The  general  opinion  b 
that  Kuh-leang's  name  was  Ch‘ih,«  but  Yen  Sze-koo  says  it  was  He.T 
The  next  name  mentioned  as  intrusted  with  the  text  which  Ch‘ih 
or  He  had  received,  and  the  commentary  which  he  had  made  upon 
it,  is  Sun  K‘ing,  the  same  who  appears  on  p.  27,  as  the  6th  in  the 
list  of  those  who  handed  on  the  Work  of  Tso.  From  Sun  E‘ing  it 
is  said  to  have  passed  to  a Shin  Kung  of  Loo.^  Keang  Kung,  men- 
tioned above,  received  it  from  Shin;^  and  though  it  did  not  win  the 
favour,  as  advocated  by  him,  of  the  emperor  Woo,  yet  it  gained  a 
place  in  the  imperial  college  in  the  reign  of  Seuen  (a.d.  72 — 48), 
and  for  some  time  was  held  generally  in  great  estimation.  It  has 
been  preserved  to  us  in  the  Work  of  Fan  Ning,  a famous  scholar 
and  statesman  of  the  Tsin  dynasty  in  the  second  half  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury; the  title  of  which  is,  ‘A  Collection  of  the  Explanations  of  the 
Chuen  of  Kuh-leang  on  the  Ch'un  Ts'ew.’* 


For  the  biography  of  Fan  Ning,  eec  the 
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7.  One  cannot  compare  carefully  even  the  speeiinens  of  the.  two 
commentaries  which  I have  given  without  seeing  that  there  is  often 
a great  similarity  between  them,  and  having  the  conclusion  sug- 
„ , , . ^ , srested  to  the  mind  that  the  one 

Speculation  as  to  a connexion  between  tlic  i » i • i n 

commentaries  of  Kunx  and  Kuh;  and  that|- waS  TlOt  m&dc  Without  rcftTCtlCC  tO 
th«e  were  only  one  pcr»n.  ) WOIldercd 


at  that  some  scholars,  like  Lin  Hwang-chung  of  the  Sung  dynasty, 
should  have  supposed  the  two  to  be  the  production  of  the  same  writer.  i 
But  the  differences  between  them,  and  occasionally  the  style  of 
composition,  forbid  us  entertaining  such  a view.  That  they  were 
one  man  has  been  maintained  on  another  ground.  The  surnames 
of  Kung-yang  and  Kuh-leang  ceased  with  the  publication  of  the 
commentaries.  No  Kung-yang  nor  Kuh-leang  appears  after  that  in 
Chinese  history.*  This  is  certainly  strange,  especially  when  we 
consider  that  there  were  five  Kung-yangs  concerned,  according  to  the 
received  account,  in  the  transmission  of  the  commentary  from  Tsze- 
hea  to  the  Han  dynasty.  I must  leave  this  matter,  however,  in  its 
own  mist.  Ch'ing  Ts‘ing-che,®  Lo  Peih,*  and  other  Sung  scholars 
held  that  the  author  of  the  two  commentaries  had  been  a Keang, 
and  that  Kung-yang  and  Kuh-leang  were  merely  two  ways  of 
spelling  it;‘^  but  the  method  of  spelling  by  finals  and  initials  was,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  unknown  in  the  Han  dynasty. 


1 The  K*ang‘be  editors  in  their  Critical  Introductioo,  p.  7,  quote  on  this  point  from  Cboo  He: 
# flfi.  ^ — -f-  J See  the  ^ chh.  Ur.  164 


SECTION  V. 

THE  VALUE  OF  THE  CHRJN  TS'EW. 

1.  I come  now  to  what  must  be  considered  as  the  most  important 
subject  in  this  chapter, — to  endeavour  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
Object  of  thu  tecUon.  Ch‘un  Ts'ew  as  a document  of  history;  and  this 
will  involve  a judgment,  first,  on  the  character  of  Confucius  as  its 
author,  or  as  having  made  himself  responsible  for  it  by  copying  it 
from  the  tablets  of  his  native  State  and  giving  it  to  the  world  with 
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his  imprimatur^  and,  next,  a judgment  on  the  influence  which  it  has 
had  on  the  successive  governments  of  China  and  on  the  Chinese 
people  at  large. 

2.  My  readers  have  received,  I hope,  a distinct  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  Work  as  made  up  of  the  briefest  possible  notices  of 
sutement  of  the  cnee,  the  events  of  the  time  which  it  covers,  without 
any  attempt  to  exhibit  the  connexion  between  them,  or  any  expres- 
sion of  opinion  as  to  the  moral  character  which  attaches  to  many  of 
them.  I have  spoken  of  the  disappointment  which  this  occasions 
us,  when  we  address  ourselves  to  its  perusal  with  the  expectations 
which  its  general  reputation  and  the  glowing  accoitnts  of  it  given 
by  Mencius  have  awakened.  We  cannot  reconcile  it  with  our  idea 
of  Confucius  that  he  should  have  produced  so  trivial  a Work ; and 
we  cannot  comprehend  how.  his  countrymen,  down  to  the  present 
day,  should  believe  in  it,  and  set  it  forth  as  a grand  achievement. 

If  there  were  no  other  attribute  but  this  triviality  belonging  to  it, 
we  might  dismiss  it  from  our  notice,  and  think  of  it  only  as  of  a 
mirage,  which  had  from  the  cloudland  lured  us  to  it  by  the  attractive 
appearances  which  it  presented,  all  vanishing  as  we  approached  it 
and  subjected  it  to  a close  e-xaminati  on.  But  there  are  other  attri- 
butes of  the  Work  which  are  of  a serious  character,  and  will 
not  permit  us  to  let  it  go  so  readily.  On  p.  13  I have  applied  the 
term  colourlessness  to  the  notices  composing  it,  meaning  thereby 
simply  the  absence  of  all  indication  of  feeling  or  opinion  respecting 
the  subjects  of  them  on  the  part  of  tlie  writer  or  compiler.  But  are 
the  things  so  dispassionately  told  correct  in  point  of  fact?  Are  all 
the  notices  really  informing,  or  are  many  of  them  misleading?  Is 
the  very  brief  summary  a fair  representation  of  the  events,  or  is  it 
in  many  eases  a gross  misrepresentation  of  them? 

In  what  I liave  said  in  the  preceding  sections,  I have  repeatedly 
intimated  my  own  opinion  that  many  of  the  notices  of  the  Ch'un 
Ts‘ew  are  not  true;  and  the  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  contradic- 
tions wliieh  abound  between  them  and  the  events  as  given  in 
detail  in  tlie  Chuen  of  Tso,  contradictions  which  are  pointed  out 
in  iny  notes  in  liundreds  of  cases.  It  may  occur  to  some  that  the 
Classic  itself  is  to  be  believed  rather  tlian  the  narratives  of 
Tso  and  the  other  commentators  on  it.  If  we  are  to  rest  in 
this  dictum,  there  is  of  course  an  end  of  all  study  of  the  Ch‘un 
Ts‘ew  period.  From  the  Work  of  Confucius,  confessedly,  we 
learn  nothing  of  interest,  and  now  the  relations  of  Tso  which  are 
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SO  rich  ill  detail  are  not  to  be  credited; — the  two  centuries  and  a 
half  become  a blank.  But  it  is  impossible  to  rest  in  this  view. 
The  multitude  of  details  which  Tso  gives  makes  him  the  principal 
witnesa  in  the  case;  but  Kung  and  Kuh,  greatly  differing  as  they 
do  from  him  in  the  style  of  their  commentaries,  very  often  bear 
out  his  statements,  and  are  equally  irreconcileable  with  the  notices 
of  the  sage  and  the  inferences  which  we  naturally  draw  from  them. 
How  is  it  that  the  three  men,  all  looking  up  with  veneration  to 
Confucius,  yet  combine  to  contradict  him  i»  they  do?  Kung  and 
Kuh  have  their  pniise-and-censure  theory  to  e.xplaiii  the  language 
which  the  master  uses;  but  we  have  seen  that  it  is  inadmissible,  and 
it  supplies  no  answer  to  the  question  which  I have  just  put.  And 
the  mass  of  Chinese  scholars  and  writers,  for  nearly  2000  years, 
have  not  scrupled  to  accept  the  history  of  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew  period 
given  by  Tso  as  in  the  main  correct,  maintaining  at  the  same  time 
their  allegiance  to  Confucius  as  ‘ the  teacher  of  all  ages,’  the  one 
man  at  whose  feet  the  whole  world  should  sit,  accepting  every 
paragraph  from  his  stylus  as  a divine  oracle.  The  thing  is  to  me 
inexplicable.  There  have  been  many  times  when  I have  mused 
over  the  subject  in  writing  the  pages  of  this  volume,  and  felt  that 
China  was  hardly  less  a strange  country  to  me  than  Lilliput  or 
Laputa  would  be. 

3.  The  scholars  of  China  are  ready,  even  forward,  to  admit  that 
Chines  KhoUr.«imit  that!  Confucius  in  the  Ch'un  Ts‘ew  often  conccalsi 
tiie  Cinaaic  conceal,  thing.,  f the  truth  about  things.  On  V.  i.  6 Kung- 

yang  says,  ‘The  Ch'un  Ts‘ew  conceals  [the  truth]  on  behalf  of  the 
high  in  rank,  out  of  regard  to  kinship,  and  on  behalf  of  men  of 
worth.’*  On  V.  i.  1 Tso  says  that  it  was  the  rule  for  the  historio- 
graphers to  conceal  any  wickedness  which  affected  the  character  of 
the  State.®  But  this  ‘ concealing’  covers  all  the  ground  occupied  by 
our  three  English  words — ignoring,  concealing,  and  misrepresenting. 

[i.]  The  Ch'un  Ts'ew  often  ignores  facts,  and  of  this  I will 
content  myself  with  adducing  two  instances.  The  first  shall  be 
It  ignore.  factB  comparatively,  if  not  quite,  an  innocent  omission.  The 
fifth  Book,  containing  the  annals  of  duke  He,  commences  simply  with 
the  notice  that  ‘it  was  his  first  year,  the  spring,  the  king’s  fii-st  month.’ 

1 The  character  employed  for  to  conceal  is  which  i.  explained  in  various  dictionarie.  by 
'to  avoid;'  ‘to  keep  out  of  view,'  and  *to  shun,'  *to  be  cautioui  of.*  2 
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It  is  not  said  that  ‘he  came  to  the  [vacant]  seat,’  that  is,  that  he 
did  so  with  the  formal  ceremonies  proper  to  celebrate  his  accession 
to  the  marquisate.  Tso  asks  why  this  notice  was  not  given,  and  says 
it  was  becau.se  the  duke  He  had  gone  out  of  the  State.  ‘ The  duke,’ 
says  he,  ‘ had  fled  out  of  the  State  and  now  re-entered  it;  but  this 
is  not  recorded,  being  concealed  (i.  e.,  being  ignored).  To  conceal 
the  wickedness  of  the  State  was  according  to  rule.’  On  the  murder 
of  duke  Cliwang’s  son  Pan,  who  should  have  succeeded  to  his  father, 
Sliin,  who  became  duke  He,  bad  fled  to  the  State  of  Choo,  and  a 
boy  of  eight  years  old,  known  as  duke  Min,  was  made  marquis,  and 
wlien,  within  le.ss  than  two  years,  he  shared  the  fate  of  Pan,  Shin 
returned  to  Loo,  and  took  his  place.  What  connexion  all  this  hud 
with  the  omission  of  the  usual  pageantry  or  ceremonies,  and  whe- 
ther  we  have  in  it  the  true  e.xplanation  of  the  absence  of  the  usual 
notice,  I am  not  prepared  to  sa}' ; but  we  cannot  see  what  harm 
tliere  could  have  been  in  mentioning  duke  He’s  flight  from  the 
State  and  subsequent  return  to  it.  A good  and  faithful  chronicler 
would  have  been  careful  to  do  so,  especially  if  the  events  did  affect,  as 
Tso  says,  the  inauguration  of  the  new  rule.* 

The  second  instance  of  ignoring  shall  be  one  of  more  importance. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  lords  of  the  great  States  of  Ts‘oo  and 
Woo  usurped  during  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew  period  the  title  of  Amy,  thus 
renouncing  their  allegiance  to  the  dynasty  of  Chow  which  acknow- 
ledged them  only  as  viscounts.  It  is  by  this  style  of  viscount 
that  they  are  designated  in  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew;  but  the  remarkable 
fact  is  that  it  does  not  once  notice  the  burial  of  anyone  of  all  the 
lords  of  Ts‘oo,  or  of  Woo.  The  reason  is  that  in  such  notices  he 
must  have  appeared  with  his  title  of  king.  The  rule  was  that 
every  feudal  lord,  duke,  marquis,  earl,  or  baron,  should  after  death  be 
denominated  as  kunff  or  duke,  and  to  this  was  added  tlie  honorary 
or  sacrificial  epithet  by  which  he  was  afterwards  to  be  known. 
When  a notice  was  entered  in  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew  of  Loo,  say  of  the 
burial  of  the  marquis  Ch‘ung-urh  of  Tsin,  the  entry  was  that  on 
such  and  such  a month  and  day  they  buried  duke  W&n  of  Tsin. 
But  the  officers,  deputed  for  the  purpose  from  Loo,  had  assisted  at 
the  burial  not  of  any  duke  of  Ts‘oo  or  of  Woo,  but  of  king  so  and 

4 It  will  be  well  for  the  etudent  to  read  the  long  note  of  K*ung  Ying>tah  on  Too  Yu'a  remarks 
on  the  Chuen  here.  He  acknowledges  that  it  is  im|>osslble  to  say  when  the  rule  for  concealing 
thing!  WM  obnerred  and  when  not.  ^ ^ /Jv  ^ 1$  A’  W 
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SO.  What  wero  the  liistoriographei’s  to  do?  If  they  culled  the  king 
when  living  a vi.<connt,  it  would  seem  to  us  reasonable  that  they 
might  have  been  s.itistied  to  call  him  a duke  when  dead.  But.  this 
would  have  been  a direct  falsification  of  the  notification  which  they 
had  received  from  the  State  of  the  deceased.  The}’  therefore 
ignored  the  burial  altogether,  and  so  managed  to  make  their  su- 
zerain of  Chow  the  only  king  that  a|)]>eared  in  their  annals. 
Confucius  sanctioned  tlie  practice;  or  if  he  suppre.ssed  all  the 
paragra|)hs  in  which  the  burials  of  the  lords  of  Ts‘oo  and  Woo  were 
entered,  cither  a.s  dukes  or  kings,  theti  specially  against  liitn  lies  the 
charge  of  thus  slirinkitig  froitt  looking  the  real  state  of  things  fairly 
in  the  fiice,  as  if  he  couhl  tiiake  it  any  better  by  takitig  tio  notice 
of  it. 

[ii.]  A large  list  of  ca.ses  of  ignoring  tnight  be  made  out  by 
comparitig  the  tiotes  and  narratives  of  Tso  with  the  entries  of  the 
Ch‘un  Ts'iiw,  but  the  cast-s  of  concealitig  the  truth  are  much  more 
u uimuenii  till!  truth  Biwut  iiiiiigs.  luimcrous;  atid  in  fact  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  the  line  in  regard  tttany  of  them  between  tnere  concealtncnt 
and  misrepresentation.  1 have  quoted,  on  p.  13,  from  Maou  K‘e-litig 
m any  startling  instances  of  the  mantier  iii  which  the  simple  notice 
‘ he  died  ’ is  used,  coveritig  almost  every  possible  way  of  violent  and 
unnatural  death.  It  inu}'  be  said  that  most  of  them  relate  to  tite 
deaths  of  princes  of  other  States,  and  that  the  historiographers  of  Loo 
simply  entered  the  notices  as  they  were  communicated  to  them 
from  those  States.  Might  we  not  have  expected,  however,  that 
when  tlieir  entries  came  under  the  revision  of  Confucius,  he  would 
have  altered  them  so  as  to  give  his  readers  at  least  an  inkling  of  the 
truth?  But  it  Is  the  .same  with  the  chronicling  of  deaths  in  Loo 
itself.  Duke  Yin  was  basely  murdered,  with  the  connivance  of  his 
brother  who  succeeded  him,  and  all  that  is  said  about  it  in  I.  .\i.  4 
is — ‘III  winter,  in  the  11th  month,  on  Jin-shin,  the  duke  died.’ 
His  successor  was  murdered  in  turn,  with  circumstances  of  peculiar 
tttrocity,  and  tlie  entry  in  II.  xviii.  2 is  simply — ‘In  summer,  in 
the  4tli  iiioiiih,  oil  I’iiig-tsze,  tlie  duke  died  in  Ts‘e.’  In  III.  xxxii. 
three  deaths  are  recorded.  We  read: — ‘In  autumn,  in  the  7tli 
month,  on  Kwei-sze,  duke  [llwan's  son]  Vadied;’  ‘In  the  8th  month, 
on  Kwei-hae,  the  duke  died  in  the  State-chamber;’  ‘In  winter,  in 
the  10th  month,  tlie  duke’s  sou  Dan  died.’  Only  the  second  of 
these  deaths  was  a natural  one.  Ya  was  conqielled  to  take  poison 
by  a half-brother  Ke-yi^v,  under  circumstances  which  are  held  by 
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many  critics  to  justify  the  deed.  Pan  wlio  wa.s  now  inurt|uis, 
tliouj'h  he  could  not  he  entered  a.s  such  hy'  the  historiofjraphers  till 
the  year  had  elapsed,  was  murdered  hy  an  uncle,  who  wished  to 
seize  the  inanjuisute  tor  himself,  without  jiny  mitigating  circum- 
stances. Mow  is  it  that  these  three  deaths,  so  different  in  their  nature 
and  attendant  circumstances,  are  descrihed  hy  the  .same  word? 
Here  it  is  said  ‘ Ya  died,’  and  ‘Pan  dieil;’  and  they  did  not  die 
natural  deaths.  In  I.  v.  7 it  is  said — ‘<luke  [Iliiaou’s]  son  K‘ow  died,’ 
and  in  VIII.  v.  13  we  have — ‘Ive-sun  llang-t'oo  died;’ and  they' both 
died  natural  detiths.  What  are  we  to  think  of  a book  which  relates 
evetits  in  themselves  so  different  without  any  difference  in  its  forms 
of  e.\pre.ssion?  The  K‘ang-he  editors  are  fond  of  the  solution  of 
such  perple.\ities  which  says  that  Confucius  mi'ant  to  set  his 
readers  inquiring  after  the  details  of  the  events  which  he  indicated; 
hut  why  did  he  not  obviate  the  necessity  for  such  inquiries 
altogether  hy  varying  his  language  as  it  would  have  been  very 
easy  to  do?  But  for  the  Chuen  we  should  entirely'  misunderstand 
a great  number  of  the  entries  in  the  te.\t. 

To  take  two  instances  of  a less  violent  kind  than  these  descriptions 
of  deaths, — in  III.  i.  2,  we  read  that  ‘in  the  3d  month  the  [late  duke 
Hwan’s,]  wife  [W5n  Keang]  retired  toTs‘e,’  and  in  X.  x.w.  5 we  read 
that  ‘in  the  9th,  month,  on  Ke-hae,  the  duke  [Ch‘aou]  retired  to  Ts‘e.’ 
In  both  passages  ‘ retired’  is  equivalent  to  ‘fled.’  Duke  Hwan’s  widow 
was  understood  to  have  been  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band, and  to  have  been  guilty  of  incest  with  her  half-brother,  the  mar- 
quis of  Ts‘e; — she  found  it  unpleasant,  probably  dangerous,  for  her  to 
remain  in  Loo,  and  so  she  fled  to  Ts‘e,  where  she  would  be  safe  and 
could  continue  to  follow  her  evil  course.s.  All  this  the  historiogra- 
phers and  Confucius  thought  it  necessary  to  gloss  over  by  writing 
that  she  withdrew  or  retired  to  Ts‘e.  The  case  of  duke  Ch'aou  was 
difterent.  He  had  been  kept,  like  several  of  his  predecessors,  in  a 
state  of  miserable  subjection  by  the  principal  nobles  of  the  State, 
especially  by  the  Head  of  the  Ke-suii  family.  Instigated  by  his  sons, 
high-spirited  young  men  who  could  not  brook  the  restraints  and 
shame  of  their  condition,  he  attempted  to  cope  with  his  powerful 
minister,  and  got  the  worst  of  it  in  the  struggle.  The  consequence  was 
that  he  fled  to  Ts‘e;  and  the  text  is  all  that  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘iiw  tells  us 
about  these  affairs,  unless  we  accept  its  most  important  entry  of  the 
ominous  fact  that  a few  months  before  the  duke’s  flight  ‘grackles 
came  to  Loo  and  built  nests  in  trees!’  Every  one  will  allow  that 
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eons  should  speak  tenderly  of  the  errors  of  their  parents,  and  ministers 
and  subjects  generally  throw  a veil  over  the  faults  of  their  rulers; 
but  it  seems  to  be  carrying  the  instinctive  feeling  of  dutiful  for- 
bearance too  far  when  a historian  or  chronicler  tries  to  hide  the 
truth  about  his  ruler's  conduct  and  condition  from  himself  and  his 
readers  in  the  manner  of  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew.  It  should  be  kept  in 
mind,  moreover,  that  the  historiographers  of  Loo,  if  Ch'aou  had 
been  the  ruler  of  another  State,  would,  probably,  not  have  scrupled 
to  say  that  Ke-sun  E-joo  drove  him  out,  and  that  he  fled  to  Ts‘e. 
Where  their  own  State  was  concerned,  they  dared  not  look  the  truth 
in  the  face.  Had  W&n  Keang  been  the  marchioness  of  another  State, 
they  would  have  thought  that  it  did  not  come  within  their  province 
to  say  anything  about  her. 

Two  more  instances  of  concealment  will  finish  all  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  say  on  this  part  of  my  indictment  against  our  Classic;  and 
they  shall  he  entries  concerning  the  king.  In  V.  xxviii.  1(5,  it  is 
said  that  ‘the  king  [by]  Heaven’s  [grace]  held  a court  of  inspection 
at  Ho-yang;’  ami  we  sup[)ose  that  we  have  an  instance  of  one  of  those 
exercises  of  the  royal  prerogative  which  distinguished  the  kingdom 
in  normal  times.  But  the  fact  was  very  different.  In  the  4th 
month  of  the  year  Tsin  had  defeated  Ts‘oo  in  a great  battle,  and  the 
States  of  the  north  were  safe  for  a time  from  the  encroachments  of  • 
their  ambitious  neighbour.  Next  month  the  marquis  of  Tsin  called 
a great  meeting  of  the  northern  princes  at  which  he  required  the 
king  to  be  present.  The  king  responded  to  the  summons  of  his 
feudatory,  and  a brother  of  his  own  presided  over  the  meeting; — 
though  both  of  these  facts  are  ignored  in  the  text.  In  the  winter, 
the  marquis  called  another  meeting  in  Ho-yang,  a place  in  the  present 
district  of  Wati,  in  the  department  of  Hwae-k‘ing,  Ho-nan,  at  which 
also  he  required  the  presence  of  the  king,  and  which  is  chronicled 
in  the  16th  paragraph.  Tso  quotes  a remark  of  Confucius  on  the 
case, — that  ‘ for  a subject  to  call  his  ruler  to  any  place  is  a thing  not 
to  be  set  forth  [as  an  example];’  but  to  this  I would  reply  that,  the 
fact  being  so,  it  should  not  be  recorded  in  a way  to  give  the  reader 
quite  a different  idea  of  it. 

The  other  instance  is  less  flagrant.  In  V.  xxiv.  4 it  is  said,  ‘The 
king  [by]  Heaven’s  [grace]  left  [Chow],  and  resided  in  Ch'ing].’ 
The  facts  were  that  a brother  of  the  king  had  raised  an  insurrection 
against  him,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  capital  and  the 
imperial  domain,  and  take  refuge  in  Ch'ing,  where  he  remained 
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until  in  the  next  year  he  was  restored  to  the  royal  eity  by  an  army 
of  Tsin.  But  ns  the  Ch‘un  Ts'ew  sj»ys  nothing  of  the  troubles 
wliich  occasioned  tlie  king’s  flight,  so  it  says  nothing  about  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  restored.  The  wliole  history  of  the  case  is 
summed  up  in  the  paragraph  that  I have  quoted,  which  conceals 
the  facts,  and  of  itself  would  not  convey  to  us  anything  like  an 
accurate  impression  of  the  actual  circumstances. 

[iii.]  I go  on  to  the  third  and  most  serious  charge  which  can  be 
brought  against  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew.  It  not  only  ignores  facts,  and  con- 

The  Clean  Ts'ew  miireprcunia.  ccals  them,  but  it  also  often  misrepresents 
them,  thus  not  merely  hiding  truth  or  distorting  it,  but  telling  us  what 
was  not  the  truth.  The  observation  of  Mencius,  that,  when  the 
Ch'un  Ts‘ew  was  made,  rebellious  ministers  and  villainous  sons  be- 
came afraid,  suggests  the  instances  by  which  this  feature  of  the 
Classic  may  be  best  illustrated. 

Let  us  first  take  the  case  of  Chaou  Tun,  according  to  the  entry  in 
VII.  ii.  4,  that  ‘Chaou  Tun  of  Tsin  murdered  his  ruler,  E-kaou.’ 
The  fact  is  that  Tun  did  not  murder  E-kaou.  The  marquis  of  Tsin 
was  a man  of  the  vilest  character,  utterly  unfit  for  his  position,  a 
scourge  to  the  State,  and  a hater  of  all  good  men.  Tun  was  his 
principal  minister,  a man  of  dignity  and  virtue,  and  had  by  his 
remonstrances,  excited  the  special  animosity  of  the  marquis,  who  at 
one  time  had  sent  a bravo  to  his  house  to  assassinate  him,  and  at 
another  had  let  loose  a bloodhound  upon  him.  Wearied  out  with 
the  difficulties  of  his  position.  Tun  had  fled  from  the  Court,  and 
had  nearly  left  the  State,  when  a relative  of  his,  called  Chaou 
Ch‘uen,  attacked  the  marquis  and  put  him  to  death;  on  which  Tun 
returned  to  the  capital,  and  resumed  his  place  as  chief  minister. 
The  only  fault  which  I can  see  that  he  committed  was  that  he  con- 
tinued to  employ  his  relative  Ch'uen  in  the  government;  but  the 
probability  is  that  he  had  not  the  power  to  deal  with  him  in  any 
other  way.  Had  he  been  able  to  execute  him,  and  proceeded  to  do 
so,  it  would  have  been,  I venture  to  think,  a proceeding  of  doubtful 
justice.  But  I ask  my  readers  whether  it  was  right,  considering  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  brand  Tun  himself  as  the  murderer 
of  the  marquis. 

According  to  Tso,  the  entry  in  the  text  was  made  in  the  first  place 
by  Tung  Hoo,  the  grand-historiographer  of  Tsin,  who  showed  it 
openly  in  the  court,  and  silenced  Tun  when  he  remonstrated  with 
him  oil  its  being  a misrepresentation  of  himself.  Tso  also  gives  a 
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remark  of  Coiifiieiiis,  |iraisitig  Tung  Hoo,  wlio  made  it  liis  rule  iu 
what  he  wrote  ‘not  to  conceal!’  and  praising  also  Chaou  Tun  who 
humbly  submitted  to  a charge  of  such  wickedness.  ‘Alas  for  him!’ 
said  our  sage.  ‘If  he  had  crossed  the  border  oftlie  State,  he  would 
have  escaped  the  charge.’  The  historiographers  of  Loo  had  entered 
the  record  in  their  Oh'un  Ts‘e\v  as  they  received  it  from  Tsiii;  but 
I submit  whether  Confucius,  iu  revising  their  work,  ought  not  to 
have  exercised  his  ‘pruning  pencil,’  and  modified  the  misrepre.senta- 
tion.  A sage,  as  we  call  him,  he  might  have  allowed  something  for 
the  provocations  which  Tun  had  received,  and  for  the  wickedness 
of  the  marquis’s  government;  he  ought  not  to  have  allowed  Tun  to 
remain  charged  with  what  was  the  deed  of  another. 

Let  us  take  a second  case.  In  X.  xi.x.  2 we  read — ‘Che,  heir-son 
of  Heu,  murdered  his  ruler  Mae.’  This,  if  it  were  true,  would  com- 
bine the  guilt  of  both  regicide  and  parricide.  According  to  all  the 
Chuen,  Che  was  not  the  murderer  in  this  case.  He  was  watchiii't 
his  sick  father,  and  gave  him  a wrong  medicine  in  consequence  of 
which  he  died.  We  have  no  reason  to  conclude  that  there  was 
poison  in  the  medicine  which  the  son  ignorantly  gave.  Some 
eritics  say  that  he  ought  to  have  tasted  it  himself  before  he  gave  it 
to  his  father.  He  might  have  done  so,  and  yet  not  have  discovered 
that  it  would  be  so  injurious.  There  is  no  evidence,  indeed,  that 
he  did  not  do  so.  The  result  preyed  so  on  the  young  man’s  mind 
that  he  resigned  the  State  to  a younger  brother,  refused  proper 
nourishment,  and  soon  died.  Even  if  it  were  he  himself  who 
insisted  on  the  form  of  the  entry  about  his  father’s  death,  Confucius, 
if  he  had  feeling  for  human  infirmity,  would  have  modified  it,  and 
not  allowed  poor  Che  to  go  down  to  posterity  charged  with  the 
crime  of  parricide,  which,  if  we  had  only  the  Cli‘un  Ts‘ew,  there 
would  be  no  means  of  denying. 

Let  us  take  a third  case.  It  may  seem  to  come  properly  under 
the  preceding  count  of  concealment  of  the  truth,  but  I introduce  it 
here,  because  of  its  contrast  with  the  record  in  the  next  case 
which  I will  adduce.  In  X.  i.  11,  it  is  said, — ‘In  winter,  in  the 
11th  month,  on  Ke-yew,  Keun,  viscount  of  Ts‘oo,  died.’  The  vis- 
count, or  king  as  he  styled  himself,  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  of 
which  Wei,  the  son  of  a former  king,  was  informed,  when  he 
was  on  his  way,  in  discharge  of  a mission,  to  the  State  of  Cli‘itig. 
He  returned  immediately,  and  entering  the  palace  as  if  to  inquire 
for  the  king’s  health,  he  strangled  him,  and  proceeded  to  put 
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to  death  liis  two  sons.  Here  certainly  was  a murder,  which 
ought  to  iiave  been  recorded  as  such.  No  doubt,  tiie  murderer 
caused  a notification  to  be  sent  to  other  States  in  the  words  of 
the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew,  saying  simply  that  Keun  had  died,  as  if  the  death 
had  been  a natural  one,  and  the  historiographer  had  chronicled  it 
in  the  terms  in  which  it  reached  them;  but  ought  not  Confucius,  in 
such  a case  e.specially,  to  have  corrected  their  entry?  To  allow  so 
misleading  a statement  to  remain  in  his  text  was  not  the  way  to 
make  ‘rebellious  ministers  afraid.’ 

The  fourth  case  relates  to  the  deatli  of  the  above  AVei,  also  called 
K‘een,  the  murderer  of  his  king.  Twelve  years  afterwards  he  him- 
self came  to  an  evil  end.  In  X.  xiii.  2 it  is  said — ‘In  summer,  in 
the  4th  month,  the  Kung-tsze  Pe  of  Ts‘oo  returned  from  Tsin  to 
Ts‘oo,  and  murdered  his  ruler  K‘een  in  Kun-k‘e.’  The  real  facts 
were  these.  Wei  or  K‘een  displayed  in  his  brief  reign  an  insatiable 
ambition,  and  was  guilty  of  many  acts  of  oppression  and  cruelty. 
Having  despatched  a force  to  invade  Sen,  he  halted  himself  at  Kan- 
k‘e  to  give  whatever  aid  might  be  required.  Certain  discontented 
spirits  took  the  opportunity  of  his  absence  from  the  capital  to 
orgatn/.e  a rebellion,  which  was  headed  by  three  of  his  brothers, 
one  of  whom  was  the  Kung-tsze  Pe.  This  Pe  liad  fled  to  Tsin 
when  K‘een  murdered  Keun,  and  was  invited  by  the.  conspirators 
from  tliat  State  back  to  Ts‘ae  in  the  first  place,  and  forced  to  take 
comtnaTid  of  the  rebel  forces.  These  were  greatly  successful.  They 
advanced  on  the  capital  of  Ts‘oo,  took  possession  of  it,  and  put  to 
death  the  sons  of  the  absent  king.  The  intelligence  of  these  events 
threw  him  into  the  greatest  distress  and  consternation.  His  army 
dis|)ersed,  and  he  took  refuge  with  an  officer  wlio  remained  faithful 
to  him,  and  in  his  house  he  strangled  himself  in  the  5th  month, 
unable  to  emlure  the  disgrace  and  misery  of  his  condition.  What 
are  we  to  make  of  such  opposite  and  contradictory  methods  of 
describing  ev'cnts?  Wei  murdered  Keun;  and  the  deed  is  told  as 
if  Keun  had  died  a natural  death.  The  same  Wei  strangled  him- 
self, and  the  deed  is  told  as  if  it  had  been  a murder  done  by  the 
Kung-t.sze  Pe.  Pe  wsis  led  by  the  device  of  a brother,  K‘e-tsih, 
to  kill  himself  in  the  5th  month,  perhaps  before  Wei  had  eommitted 
suicide.  The  Ch‘un  Ts'iiw  .says  of  this  event  that  ‘ Ke-t.sih  put  to 
death — not  murdered — the  Kuiig-f.sze  Pe;'  and  we  ma}^  siqipose  that 
K‘e-tsih,  who  became  king,  sent  wor<I  round  the  States  that  Pe  had 
inurdereil  his  preilecessor ; but  surely  Confucius  ought  to  have 
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taken  care  tliat  the  whole  series  of  transactions  should  not  be  misre- 
presented as  it  is  in  his  paragraphs. 

Let  us  take  a fifth  case.  In  XII.  vi.  8 it  is  said  that  ‘Ch‘in  K‘eih 
of  Ts‘e  murdered  Ids  ruler  T‘oo.’  In  the  previous  year,  Ch‘oo-k‘ew, 
marquis  of  Ts‘e,  had  died,  leaving  the  State  to  his  favourite  son 
T‘oo,  who  was  only  a child.  His  other  sons,  who  were  grown  up, 
fled  in  the  winter  to  various  States.  Ch'in  K‘eih,  one  of  the  principal 
ministers  of  tlie  State,  finding  that  the  government  did  not  go  on  well, 
sent  to  Loo  for  Yang-sSng,  one  of  Ch‘oo-k‘ew's  sons,  who  had  taken 
refuge  there,  and  so  managed  matters  in  Ts‘e  that  he  was  declared 
marquis,  and  the  child  T'oo  displaced.  Yet  K'eih  hud  no  malice 
against  T'oo,  atid  so  spoke  of  him  in  a dispute  whioli  lie  had  with 
Yang-sang,  not  long  after  the  accession  of  the  latter,  as  to  awaken  his 
fears  lest  the  minister  should'attempt  to  restore  the  de-gradcd  child. 
The  consequence  was  that  he  sent  a trusty  officer  to  remove  T'oo  from 
the  city  where  he  had  been  placed  for  safety  to  another.  Whether 
it  was  by  the  command  of  the  new  marquis,  or  on  an  impulse 
originating  with  himself,  that  officer  took  the  opportunity  to  murder 
the  child  on  the  wa}'.  This  man,  therefore,  whose  name  was  Choo 
Maou,  was  the  actual  murderer  of  T'oo.  If  he  were  too  mean  in 
position  to  obtain  a place  in  the  Ch'un  Ts'ew,  the  murder  should 
have  been  ascribed  to  Yang-sang  or  the  marquis  Taou,  by  whose 
servant  and  in  whose  interest,  if  not  by  whose  eommand,  it  was 
committed.  To  ascribe  it  to  Ch'in  K'eih  must  be  regarded  as  a 
gross  misrepresentation.  I cannot  think  that  the  existing  marquis 
of  Ts'e  could  have  sent  such  a notification  of  the  event  to  Loo,  for 
for  him  to  make  Ch'in  K'eih  responsible  for  the  deed  was  to  declare 
that  his  own  incumbency  of  the  State  was  unjust,  as  it  was  Ch'in 
K'eih  who  had  brought  it  about.  Arc  we  then  to  ascribe  the  entry 
entirely  to  Confucius?  And  are  we  to  sec  in  it  a remarkable  proof 
of  his  hatred  of  rebellion  and  usurpation,  and  his  determination  to 
hold  the  prime  mover  to  it,  however  distant,  and  under  whatever 
motives  he  had  acted,  responsible  for  all  the  consequences  flowing 
from  it? 

The  sixth  and  last  ca.se  wliich  1 will  adduce  may  be  said  not  to 
be  so  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  facts  as  the  preceding  five  cases, 
and  yet  I am  mistaken  if  in  every  western  reader,  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  those  facts,  it  do  not 
awaken  a greater  indignation  against  the  record  and  its  compiler 
than  any  of  them.  In  VII.  x.  8 we  read  that  ‘Hea  Ch'ing-shoo  of 
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Ch'in  murdered  his  ruler  P‘ing-kwoh.’  The  circumstances  in  which 
the  murder  took  place  are  sufficient,  I am  sure,  to  make  us  pro- 
nounce it  a case  of  justifiable  homicide.  Hea  Ch'ing-shoo’s  mother, 
a widow,  was  a vile  woman,  and  was  carrying  on  a licentious  con- 
nexion with  the  marquis  of  Ch‘in  and  two  of  his  ministers  at  the 
same  time.'  The  things  which  are  related  about  the  four  are 
inexpressibly  filthy.  As  the  young  man  grew  up,  he  felt  deeply 
the  disgrace  of  his  family ; and  one  day  when  the  marquis  and  his 
ministers  were  feasting  in  an  apartment  of  his  mother’s  mansion,  or 
rather  of  his  own,  for  he  was  now  the  Head  of  the  clan,  he  over- 
heard them  joking  about  himself.  ‘ He  is  like  you,’  said  the  marquis 
to  one  of  his  companions.  ‘And  he  is  also  like  your  lordship,’ 
returned  the  other.  The  three  went  on  to  speculate  on  w'hat  share 
each  of  them  had  in  the  j’outh,  till  he  could  no  longer  contain  him- 
self, and  made  a violent  attack  upon  them.  The  ministers  made 
their  escape,  and  the  marquis  had  nearly  done  so  too,  when,  as  he 
was  getting  through  a hole  in  the  stable,  an  arrow  from  the  young 
man’s  bow  transfi.xed  him.  So  he  died,  and  the  Ch'un  Ts'ew  records 
the  event  as  if  it  had  been  an  atrocious  murder!  The  poor  youth 
met  with  a horrible  fate.  In  the  following  year,  the  viscount  of 
Ts‘00,  himself  flaunting  the  usurped  title  of  king,  detennined  to  do 
justice  upon  him.  Aided  by  the  forces  of  other  States,  he  invaded 
Ch‘in,  made  a prisoner  of  Hea  Ch'ing-shoo,  and  had  him  torn  in 
pieces  by  five  chariots  to  which  his  head  and  his  four  limbs  were 
bound.  This  execution  is  coldl}'  related  in  xi.  5 by  ‘ The  people 
of  Ts‘oo  put  to  death  Hea  Ch‘ing-shoo  of  Ch‘in.’  The  text  goes 
on  to  tell  that  the  viscount  entered  the  capital  of  Ch‘in,  and 
restored  the  two  ministers,  partners  in  the  marquis’s  adultery,  who 
had  made  their  escape  to  Ts‘00;  the  whole  being  worded,  according 
to  Tso,  ‘to  show  how  he  observed  the  rules  of  propriety  I’ 

4.  It  remains  for  me,  having  thus  set  forth  the  suppressions, 
the  concealments,  and  the  misrepresentations  which  abound  in  the 
Ch‘un  Ts‘ew,  to  say  a few  words  on  the  view  which  we  must  take 

Wh»t  are  we  to  think  from  the)  't  of  Coiifucius  as  its  author  or  com- 

Chhin  Te'ew  of  Confuclua  ? J piler.  Again  and  again  I have  spoken  of 

the  triviality  of  the  Work,  and  indicated  my  opinion  of  its  being 
unworthy  of  the  sage  to  have  put  together  so  slight  a thing.  But 
these  positively  bad  characteristics  of  it  on  which  I have  now 
enlarged  demand  the  expression  of  a sterner  judgment. 

1 Sw  vul.  IV.  Pt.  1.  xii.  ode  IX 
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The  appoiiitmunt  of  historiographers,  at  whatever  period  it  first 
took  pluee,  was  intended,  no  doubt,  to  secure  the  accurate  record  of 
events,  and  Confucius  tells  us,  Ana.  XV.  xxv.,  that  ‘even  in  his 
[early]  days  a historiogra|)her  would  leave  a blank  in  his  text,’  that 
is,  would  do  so  rather  than  enter  incorrectly  anything  of  which  he 
■was  not  sure.  1 have  mentioned  on  p.  45  the  exaggerated  idea  of 
his  duty  which  was  cherished  and  manifested  by  Tung  Hoo  the 
grand-historiographer  of  Tsiti;  and  in  Tso’s  Chuen  on  IX.  x.w.  2, 
■we  have  a still  more  shining  example  of  the  virtue  which  men  in 
this  office  were  capable  of  displaying.  There  three  brothers,  his- 
toriographers of  Ts‘e,  all  submit  to  death  rather  than  alter  the 
record,  which  they  had  made  correctly,  that  ‘Ts‘uy  Ch‘oo  of  Ts‘e 
murdered  his  ruler  Kwang,’  and  a fourth  brother,  still  persisting 
in  the  same  entry,  is  at  hist  let  alone.  These  instances  serve  to  show 
the  idea  in  which  the  institution  originated,  and  that  there  were  men 
in  China  who  understood  it,  appreciated  it,  and  were  prepared  to  die 
for  it.  Such  men  according  to  Confucius’  testimony  were  no  more 
to  be  found  in  his  time.  According  to  the  testimony  of  a thousand 
scholars  and  critics,  it  was  because  of  this  fact, — the  few  faithful  his- 
toriographers in  the  past  and  the  entire  want  of  them  in  the  present, 
— that  the  sage  undertook  the  revision  of  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew  of  Loo. 
Might  not  the  history  of  the  institution  in  that  ante-Christian  time 
be  adduced  as  a good  illustration  of  what  Lord  Klgin  once  said,  that 
‘at  all  points  of  the  circle  described  by  man’s  intelligence,  the  Chi- 
nese mind  seems  occasionally  to  have  caught  glimpses  of  a heaven 
far  beyond  the  range  of  its  ordinary  ken  and  visiony’* 

Well — we  have  examined  the  model  summary  of  history  from  the 
stylwi  of  the  sage,  and  it  testifies  to  three  characteristies  of  his  mind 
which  it  is  painful  to  have  thus  distinctly  to  point  out.  First,  he 
had  no  reverence  for  truth  in  history, — 1 may  say  no  reverence  for 
truth,  without  any  modification.  He  understood  well  enough  what 
it  was, — the  description  of  events  and  actions  according  as  they 
hud  taken  place;  but  he  himself  constantly  transgressed  it  in  all 
the  three  ways  which  I have  indicated.  Second,  he  shrank  from 
looking  the  truth  fairly  in  the  face.  It  was  through  this  attribute 
of  weakness  that  he  so  frequently  endeavoured  to  hide  the  truth 
from  himself  and  others,  by  ignoring  it  altogether,  or  by  giving  an 
imperfect  and  misleading  account  of  it.  Wherever  his  prejudices 
>\ere  concerned,  he  was  liable  to  do  this.  Third,  he  hud  inoro 

1 See  Letter*  aod  Joiruala  vi  Jamcf,  Enrl  of  Elgin,  p.  302. 
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sympathy  with  power  than  with  weakness,  and  would  overlook 
wickedness  and  oppression  in  authority  rather  than  resentment  and 
revenge  in  men  who  were  suffering  from  them.  He  could  conceive  of 
nothing  so  worthy  of  condemnation  as  to  be  insubordinate.*  Hence 
he  was  frequently  partial  in  his  judgments  on  what  happened  to 
rulers,  and  unjust  in  his  estimate  of  tlie  conduct  of  their  subjects. 
In  this  respect  he  was  inferior  to  Mencius  his  disciple. 

1 have  written  these  sentences  about  Confucius  witli  reluctance, 
and  from  the  compulsion  of  a sense  of  duty.  I have  been  accused  of 
being  unjust  to  him,  and  of  dealing  with  him  inhumanl)'.®  Others 
have  said  that  I was  partial  to  him,  and  represented  his  character 
and  doctrines  too  favourably.  The  conflicting  charges  encourage  me 
to  hope  that  I have  pursued  the  golden  Mean,  and  dealt  fairly  with 
my  subject.  My  conscience  gives  no  response  to  the  charge  that  I 
have  been  on  the  look-out  for  opportunities  to  depreciate  Confucius. 
I know  on  the  contrary  that  I have  been  forward  to  accord  a generous 
appreciation  to  him  and  his  teachings.  But  1 have  been  unable  to 
make  a hero  of  him.  My  work  was  undertaken  that  1 might  under- 
stand for  myself,  and  help  others'to  understand,  the  religious,  moral, 
social,  and  political  condition  of  China,  and  that  I might  see  and 
suggest  the  most  likely  methods  of  accomplishing  its  improvement. 
Nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  thi.s  improvement  so  much  as  the 
devotion  of  its  scholars  and  government  to  Confucius.  It  is  he  who 
leads  them  that  causes  them  to  err  and  has  destroyed  the  way  of 
their  paths. 

5.  The  above  sentence  leads  me  to  the  last  point  on  which  I 
proposed  to  touch  in  this  section, — the  influence  which  the  Ch‘un 

Influence  of  the  Ch  un  on>  Ts‘Sw  has  had  Oil  the  SUCCCSsive  gOVem- 

Chineje  goTerumenis  »nd  the  people.;  ments  of  China  and  on  the  Chinese  people 

at  large.  And  here  I will  be  brief. 

A great  part  of  tlie  historical  literature  of  the  country  continues 
still  to  be  modelled  after  our  Classic  and  the  Chuen  of  Tso.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  Chow  dynasty  the  name  of  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew  was  given 
to  a species  of  Work  having  little  affinity  with  that  of  Confucius. 
We  have  the  Ch‘un  Ts'ew  of  Leu  Puh-wei,  the  chief  minister  of  Ts‘in, 
Luh  Kea’s  Ch'un  Ts‘ew  of  Ts'oo  and  Han,i  and  many  others,  which 
were  never  held  in  great  repute.  In  the  after  Han  dynasty,  how- 

2 Sec  tho  Analects,  VIL  xixt.  3 See  a review  of  my  Ut  volume,  in  the  Edinburgh  Eeview, 

April,  1869.  __ 

1 g g ^ ^ ^ M ^ ^ 

ou  Ulu  Ch'un  Ts'ew,  where  ho  gives  tlie  muncs  of  a score  of  these  Works. 
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ever,  there  was  composed  the  ‘Chronicles  of  Han,'*  on  the  plan  of 
the  Ch‘un  Ts'ew.  Histories  of  this  kind  received  in  the  Sung 
dynasty  the  name  of  ‘General  Mirrors,'®  and  ‘General  Mirrors,  with 
Summary  and  Details,'®  the  summary  corresponding  to  the  text  of 
the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew,  and  the  details  to  the  Chuen.  Down  to  the 
present  dynasty  Works  have  been  composed  with  names  having 
more  or  less  affinity  to  those;  and  in  reading  them  the  student  has 
to  be  on  the  watch  and  determine  for  himself  how  far  the  details 
bear  out  the  statement  of  the  summary.  Such  Works  as  the  ‘Digest 
of  the  History  of  the  Successive  Dynasties ’■*  are  more  after  the  plan 
of  the  text  of  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew,  but  they  become  increasingly  com- 
plex and  difficult  of  execution  with  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
increasing  extent  of  the  empire. 

But  the  influence  of  the  Ch'uu  Ts‘ew  on  the  literature  of  China 
is  of  little  importance  excepting  as  that  influence  has  aided  its 
moulding  power  on  the  government  and  character  of  the  people; 
and  in  this  respect  it  appears  to  me  to  have  been  very  injurious. 
The  three  defects  of  Confucius  which  have  left  their  impress  so 
clearly  on  his  Work  have  been  painfully  conspicuous  in  the  history 
of  the  country  and  the  people  down  to  the  present  day.  The 
teachings  of  Mencius,  bringing  into  prominence  the  lessons  of  the 
Shoo  and  tlie  She  concerning  the  different  awards  of  Providence, 
according  as  a government  cherished  or  neglected  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  have  modified  the  extreme  reverence  for  authority  which 
was  so  remarkable  in  Confucius;  but  there  remain  altogether  un- 
mitigated the  want  of  reverence  for  truth,  and  the  shrinking  from 
looking  fairly  at  the  realities  of  their  condition  and  relations.  And 
these  are  the  great  evils  under  which  China  is  suffering  at  the 
present  day.  During  the  past  forty  years  her  position  with  regard  to 
the  more  advanced  nations  of  the  world  has  been  entirely  changed. 
She  has  entered  into  treaties  with  them  upon  equal  terms;  but  I do 
not  think  her  ministers  and  people  have  yet  looked  this  truth  fairly 
in  the  face,  so  as  to  realize  the  fact  that  China  is  only  one  of  many 
independent  nations  in  the  world,  and  that  the  ‘ beneath  the  sky,’ 
over  which  her  emperor  has  rule,  is  not  all  beneath  the  sky,  but  only 
a certain  portion  of  it  which  is  defined  on  the  earth’s  surface  and 

2 coinpoAed  by  ^ the  commiind  of  the  emperor  H5en  *^)-  ® E.  g., 

Sze-ma  Kwaog't  and  Cboo  He's  means  a net,— the 

rope  by  which  the  whole  is  drawn  together  and  the  eyes  or  meshes  of  'which  it  is  composed.  4 
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can  be  pointed  out  upon  the  map.  But  if  they  will  not  admit  this, 
and  strictly  keep  good  faith  according  to  the  treaties  which  they  have 
accepted,  the  result  will  be  for  them  calamities  greater  than  any  that 
have  yet  belallen  the  empire.  Their  lot  has  fallen  in  critical  times, 
when  the  books  of  Confucius  are  a very  insufficient  and  unsafe  guide 
for  them.  If  my  study  of  the  Ch'un  Ts‘ew  help  towards  convincing 
them  of  this,  and  leading  them  to  look  away  from  him  to  another 
Teacher,  a great  aim  of  my  life  will  have  been  gained. 
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The  first  year  of  duke  Yin,  par.  1. 

It  was  the  [duke’s]  first  year,  the  spritig,  the  king’s  first  montli. 
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Tho  Chuen  of  Kung-yang-  says: — 

‘What  is  meant  by  ? The  first 

year  of  the  ruler. 

What  is  meant  by  (spring)  ? The 
first  season  of  the  year. 

What  is  meant  by  T (the  king)? 
It  means  king  W&n. 

Why  does  [the  text]  first  gfive  “king/’ 
and  then  “first  month  ?“  [To  show  that] 
it  was  the  king’s  first  month. 

Why  does  it  [so]  mention  the  king’s 
first  month  ? 


To  magnify  the  union  of  the  kingdom 
[under  the  dynasty  of  Chow]. 

Why  is  it  not  said  that  the  duke  came 
to  the  [vacant]  seat  ? To  give  full  ex- 
pression to  the  duke’s  mind. 

In  what  way  does  it  give  full  e.vpres« 
sion  to  tho  duke’s  mi^?  The  duke 
intended  to  bring  the  State  to  order,  and 
then  restore  it  to  Hwan. 

What  is  meant  by  restoring  it  to 
Hwan? 

Hwan  was  younger,  bat  nobler  [than 
tho  duke  by  birth];  Yin  was  g^wn  up, 
but  lower  [than  Hwan  by  birth].  The  dif- 
ference between  them  in  these  respects, 
however,  was  small,  and  the  people  of  tho 
Statedid  not  know  [their  father’sintcntion 
about  the  succession].  Yin  l>eing  grown 


up  and  a man  of  worth,  the  great  officers 
insisted  on  his  being  made  marquis.  If 
he  hud  refused  to  be  made  so,  ho  did 
not  know  for  certain  that  Hwan  would 
be  raised  to  the  dignity;  and  supposing 
that  he  were  raised  to  it,  he  was  afraid 
that  the  great  officers  might  not  give 
their  assistance  to  so  young  a ruler. 


Therefore  the  whole  transaction  of  Yin’s 


elevation  was  with  a view  [in  his  mind] 
to  the  elovatioii  of  Hwan. 

But  sitico  Yin  was  grown  up  and  a 
mail  of  worth,  why  was  it  not  proper 
that  ho  should  be  made  marquis? 

Among  the  sons  of  the  wife  proper, 
tho  succession  devolved  on  the  oldest,  and 
not  on  tho  worthiest  and  ablest.  Among 
a ruler's  sons  by  other  ladies  of  his  j 
harem,  tho  succession  devolved  on  the  ; 
noblest,  and  not  on  the  eldest.  { 

In  what  respect  was  Hwan  nobler  [in  ' 
rauk]  than  Yin?  j 

His  mother  was  of  higher  position  ' 
[than  Yin’s  mother].  I 

Though  the  mother  was  nobler,  why 
sh^  uid  the  bou  bo  [also]  nobler?  \ sou 
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The  Chuen  of  Kub-leang  says: — ‘Al- 
though there  was  nothing  to  be  recorded 
[under  the  first  month],  it  was  necessary 
to  specify  it ; — its  being  the  commence- 
ment [of  tbo  rule]  required  this  attention 
to  bo  paid  to  it. 

Why  is  it  not  said  that  the  duke  came 
to  the  [vacant]  seat  ? To  give  full  ex- 
pression to  tho  duke’s  mind. 

In  what  way  does  this  give  full  expres- 
sion to  tho  duke’s  mind  ? It  tolls  that 
Yin  did  not  himself  care  to  he  duke. 

What  is  meant  by  saying  that  he  did 
not  himself  care  to  bo  duke  ? That  he 
intended  to  resign  the  marquisate  to 
Hwan. 

Was  it  correct  in  him  [to  wish]  to 
resign  it  to  Hwan  ? 

It  was  not  correct. 

The  Ch^un  Ts*ew  gives  full  expression 
to  men’s  excellent  qnalitioa,  but  does  not 
do  so  to  their  enl; — why  should  it  give 
such  expression  to  [the  intention  of]  Yin 
which  was  not  correct  ? 

With  a view  to  show  detestation  of 
Hwan. 

How  does  that  detestation  of  Hwan 
appear  ? 

Yin  intended  to  resign  in  his  favour, 
and  yet  Hwan  murdered  him; — showing 
Hwan’s  wickedness.  Hwan  murdered 
him,  and  yet  Yin  would  have  resigned  in 
his  favour; — showing  Yin’s  goodness. 

If  Yin  was  thus  good,  why  do  you  say 
that  he  was  nut  correct  ? 

In  the  Ch‘nn  Ts‘ew,  what  is  righteous 
is  held  to  he  noble,  and  not  what  is 
[merely]  kin<L  It  would  lead  forward  in 
tbo  [straight]  path,  and  not  in  tho  crook- 
ed. A filial  son  tries  to  display  the  ex- 
cellent qualities  of  his  father,  and  not  the 
oril  ones.  The  father  W'as  not  correct, 
hut  perverse,  in  seeking  to  give  the  State 
to  Hwan.  Notwithstanding,  he  over- 
came this  perversity  of  mind,  and  the 
State  was  given  [at  last]  to  Yin;  hut  Yin 
liad  fathomed  the  purpose  of  their  father, 
and  thereon  would  have  given  tlie  State 
to  Hwan carrying  out  their  father’s 
wickedness.  That  there  should  ho  older 
brother  and  younger  brother  is  in  the 
order  ol  Heaven.  A man  receives  his 
sonship  from  his  father;  and  a feudal 
priuce  receives  his  rank  from  the  king. 
To  disannul  the  order  of  Heaven,  and 
forget  bis  ruler  and  father  in  order  to  do 
a small  kindness,  is  what  is  called  walk- 
ing in  a small  path.  Looking  at  Yin,  wo 
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was  held  to  share  in  the  nobility  of  his 
mother;  and  a mother  shared  in  the 
[subsequent]  nobility  of  her  son.' 


may  say  that  he  could  make  light  of  a 
State  of  a thonsand  chariots,  but  could 
not  tread  the  way  that  is  right.’ 


I 


The  eleventh  year  of  duke  Hwan,  par.  4. 
The  people  of  Sung  seized  Chae  Chung  of  Ch‘ing. 


nm,r>WA^nmMA 


The  Chuen  of  Kong.yang  says:— • 

*Wlio  was  Chae  Chung? 

The  chief  minister  of  Ch’ing. 

Why  is  he  not  mentioned  by  his  name? 
Because  of  his  worth. 

What  wurlhiiiesH  was  there  in  Chae 
Clumg? 


The  Chnen  of  Kah-Iiiang  says: — 

‘ A [P^P^^]  means  the  dnke  of 
Song. 

Why  is  he  designated  ^ (the  people, 
or  one  of  the  people)? 

To  condemn  him.' 


5t)J 
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He  is  to  be  considered  as  knowing  how 
to  act  according  to  circumstances. 

In  wbat  way  did  ho  know  to  act  accord- 
ing to  circumstancos? 

Anciently  the  capital  of  Ch'ing  was  in 
Lew.  A former  earl  of  Ch'ing  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  duke  of  Kwei; 
and  having  an  intrigue  with  bis  wife,  he 
took  the  capital  of  Kwei,  transferred  that 
of  Ch'ing  to  it,  aud  left.  Lew  to  become 
a wilderness.  After  the  death  of  duke 
Chwang,  Chae  Chung  was  going  to  inspect 
the  state  of  Lew;  and  as  hu  road  lay 
through  Sung,  the  people  of  that  State 
seized  him,  and  said,  “Drive  ont  Hwnh 
(Cbwaug's  eldest  son,  who  was  now  earl 
of  Ch'ing)  for  ns,  and  raise  Tuh  (Hwnh's 
brother)  to  the  earldom." 

If  Chae  Chung  did  not  do  as  they  re- 
quired, his  ruler  must  die,  and  the  State 
perish.  If  ho  did  as  they  required,  his 
ruler  would  exchange  death  for  life,  and 
the  State  bo  preserved  instead  of  perish- 
ing. Then  by  and  by,  [by  his  gradual 
management].  Tub  might  be  sent  forth 
as  before,  and  Hwnh  might  return  as 
before.  If  these  things  conld  not  be 
secured,  he  would  have  to  suffer  [under 
the  imputation  of  evil  conduct],  but  yet 
there  would  be  the  State  of  Ch'ing. 
When  the  ancients  acted  according  to 
the  exigency  of  circumstances,  they  acted 
in  the  way  in  which  Chae  Chung  now 
did. 

What  is  meant  by  acting  according  to 
the  exigency  of  circumstances? 

It  is  acting  contrary  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  what  is  right,  yet  so  that  good 
shall  result.  Such  a course  is  not  to  be 
adopted  apart  from  the  imminent  danger 
of  death  or  min.  There  is  a way  to  re- 
gulate the  pursuing  of  it.  A man  may 
adopt  it  when  the  censure  end  loss  will 
fall  on  himself,  but  not  to  the  injury  of 
another.  A superior  man  will  not  slay 
another  to  save  himself,  nor  ruin  another 
to  preserve  himself.' 
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The  fifteenth  year,  par.  1. 

In  spring,  in  the  second  month,  the  king  [by]  Heaven’s  [grate] 
sent  Kea  Foo  to  Loo  to  ask  for  carriages. 


is®  "lil. 

The  Chuen  of  Kung.}rang  eaya: — 

* Why  was  this  entry  made  ? 

By  way  of  censure. 

Censure  of  what? 

The  kiugfs  did  not  ask  for  anything. 
To  ask  for  carriages  was  contrary  to 
propriety. 


The  Chaen  of  Kuh-lt^ng  says: — 

* Anciently  the  feudal  princes  at  the 
[proper]  times  presented  to  the  son  of 
Heaven  their  offerings  of  the  things 
which  they  had  in  their  States-  He 
might  tl)UB  decline,  but  he  did  not  de- 
mand or  ask  for,  [anything].  To  ask  for 
carriages  was  contrary  to  propriety ; to 
ask  for  money  was  still  more  so. 


The  fourth  year  of  duke  Chwang,  par.  4. 


The  marquis  of  Ke  made  a grand  leaving  of  his  State. 


^Ki^ZMisSiZ. 
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The  Chuen  of  Kuh-liiang  says: — 

‘“Made  a grand  loaring”  is  as  much 
as  to  sa}'  that  [the  marquis]  did  not  leave 
a man  behind  him.  It  tells  us  that  the 
people  did  not  cease  to  follow  him  till  all 
were  gone  in  the  space  of  four  years. 
The  inunpiis  ot  Ko  was  a worthy  prince, 
and  the  murquU  of  Ts'e  extinguished  his 
State.  The  text  does  not  say  so,  but 
that  he  rna  lo  a grand  leaving  of  it,  there- 
by not  allowing  [the  injurious  action  ofj 
a small  man  towards  a superior  mau  to 
appear. 
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The  Chuen  of  Kun(f,yang  eaya; — 

‘ What  is  meant  by  “ made  a grand  '■ 
leaving  f”  , 

That  [tho  State]  was  extingnished. 

Who  extinguished  it? 

Ts‘e. 

Why  does  [the  text]  not  say  that  Ts‘e 
extingnished  it  P 

It  conceals  the  fact  ont  of  regard  to 
duke  Seang.  The  ChHin  Ts'uw  conceals 
things  ont  of  regard  to  men  of  worth. 

What  worthiness  was  there  in  duke 
Seang? 

He  was  taking  vengeance. 

Vengeance  for  what? 

For  the  boiling  of  his  remote  ancestor 
dnke  Gae  at  [the  court  of]  Chow,  through 
his  being  slandered  hy  a marquis  of  Ke. 
Tho  action  of  duke  Seang  at  this  time  is 
considered  as  a carrying  by  him  to  tho 
utmost  of  his  service  of  his  ancestora 

How  so? 

When  he  was  about  to  avenge  tho 
[old]  wrong,  he  consulted  tho  tortoise, 
shell,  and  was  told  that  he  would  lose 
half  his  army.  [He  observed],  “Though 
I should  die  myself,  tho  answer  should 
not  l>e  consider^  nnlncky." 
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How  limn;  generations  removed  from  i 
In'm  was  tho  remote  ancestor?  ' 

Nine. 

May  an  injarv'  be  avenged  after  nine 
generations  ? 

Yes;  even  after  a hundred. 

May  [the  Head  of]  a clan  take  such 
vengeance  ? 

No. 

Why  then  may  [the  ruler  of]  a State 
do  it  ? 

The  ruler  and  the  State  are  one.  The 
disgrace  of  a former  ruler  is  the  same  as 
the  disgrace  of  the  ruler  of  to-day.  The 
disgrace  ol  the  ruler  of  to-day  is  the  same 
as  the  disgrace  of  a former  ruler. 

How  are  the  mier  and  the  State  con- 
sidered as  one? 

The  mler  regards  the  State  as  his 
body,  and  one  ruler  comes  after  another; — 
benoe  the  mler  and  tho  State  form  one  body. 

But  the  present  [marquis  of]  Ke  had 
been  guilty  of  no  ofienoe; — was  not  this 
[extinction  of  him]  a case  of  rage? 

No.  If  there  hud  been  in  the  ancient 
time  an  intelligent  son  of  Heaven,  the 
[then]  marquis  of  Ke  would  have  been 
taken  00]  and  there  would  have  been  no 
[more  any]  marquis  of  Ke.  His  not 
having  been  taken  oft]  and  there  being 
still  a marquis  of  Ke,  was  the  same  as  if 
there  were  no  intelligent  son  of  Heaven. 
Anciently  tlie  princes  had  their  occasions 
of  meeting  together,  and  their  inter- 
changes of  court  and  complimentary  vis- 
its, when  they  made  referencs  in  their 
language  to  their  predecessors  os  furnish-  \ 
ing  the  ground  of  their  intercourse ; but  I 
nothing  of  tho  kind  ever  took  place  be-  I 
tween  Ts‘e  and  Ke; — it  was  incumbent  j 
on  them  not  to  exist  together  nnder  the  : 
same  sky.  Therefore  [when  Ts‘e]  set  1 
about  removing  the  marquis  of  Ke,  it 
could  not  but  remove  [tho  State  of]  Ke.  j 

If  there  had  been  [now]  an  intelligent  ^ 
son  of  Heaven,  could  duke  S«ang  have 
done  what  he  did  ? 

No. 

Why  then  did  he  do  it? 

When  there  is  in  tlie  highest  position 
[as  it  were]  no  son  of  Heaven,  and  below 
him  no  president  of  the  quarter  of  the  I 
kingdom,  one  can  for  himself  repay  his 
long-standing  wrongs  and  obligations  of 
a contrary  kind.’  I 
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The  second  jienr  o f duke  He,  pdr.  S. 

An  ariiiv  of  Vu  and  an  army  of  Tsin  cxfinfEiiislicd  Fli'a-yanfr. 
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The  Chaen  of  Kung-yanjf  says: — ‘Yu 
was  a small  State;  why  is  it  that  it  is 
hero  matle  to  take  pi*ecedence  of  a g^reat 
one?  To  make  Ya  take  the  lead  in  the 
w'ickedness. 

Wliy  is  Yu  made  to  take  the  lead  iu 
the  wickedness? 

Yu  received  the  bribes  with  which 
those  who  [were  going  to]  extinguish  the 
State  [of  Kwoh]  borrowed  a way  through 
it,  and  thus  brought  on  its  own  ruin. 

How  did  it  receive  [those]  bribes? 
Duke  HtHjn  [of  Tsin]  gave  audience  to 
his  great  officers,  and  asked  them  w'hy  it 
was  that  he  had  lain  all  night  without 
sleeping.  One  of  them  a<lvanced  and 
said,  “ W as  it  because  you  did  not  feel  at 
ease  [in  your  mind]?  or  was  it  because 
your  [proper]  bedfellow*  w*as  not  by  yonr  ' 
side  P"  The  duke  gave  no  answer,  and 
then  Seun  Seih  came  forward  and  Stud, 
“Was  it  because  Yu  and  Kwoh  wore  ap- 
pearing to  you  ?”  The  duke  motioned  to 
him  to  come  [more]  forward,  and  then 
went  with  him  into  an  inner  apartment 
to  take  counsel.  “ I wish,**  said  he,  “ to 
attack  Kwoh,  but  Yu  will  go  to  its  relief, 
and  if  I attack  Yu,  Kwoh  will  succour  it; 
— what  is  to  be  done  ? I wish  to  consid- 
er the  case  writh  you.**  Seun  Seih  re- 
plied, “ li  you  will  use  my  counsel,  you 
shall  take  Kwoh  to-day,  and  Yu  to- 
morrow; why  should  your  lordship  be 
troubled?’* 

“How  is  this  to  be  accomplished r” 
asked  the  duke.  “ Please  let  [me  go  to 
Yu],”  said  the  other,  “with  your  team  of 
K‘^uh  horses  and  your  white  pcih  of  - 
Ch‘ay-keih,  and  you  are  sure  to  get  ' 
[what  you  want].  It  will  only  be  taking 
your  valuable  [p^'A]  from  y*our  inner 
treasury,  and  depositing  it  in  an  outer 
one,  and  taking  your  horses  from  an  in- 
ner stable,  and  tying  them  up  iu  an  outer 
one; — your  lordship  will  lose  nothing  by 
it.**  Ihe  duke  said,  “Yes;  but  Kung 
Cho-k‘e  is  there.  What  are  we  do  with 
him?’*  8enn  Seih  replied,  “Kung  Che- 
k*e  is  indeed  knowing;  but  the  duke  of 
Yu  is  covetous,  and  fond  of  valuable 
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Tlie  (-'huen  of  Kuh-R%'mg  says: — ‘The 
use  of  the  term  “extinguished,”  when  it 
I is  not  a State  that  is  spoken  of,  arises 
from  the  importance  of  Hea-yang. 

Yu  had  no  army; — why  is  its  army 
ineiitioncHl  here? 

liecause  it  took  the  load  of  Tain  [iu 
the  affair],  and  it  was  uccessury  thcreloro 
to  speak  of  its  anny. 

How  did  it  take  the  lend  of  Tain? 

It  presitletl  over  the  extinguishing  of 
Hea-yang.  Hoa-yang  was  a strong  city  of 
Yo  and  Kwoh.  If  it  could  be  extinguished, 
then  both  Yu  and  Kwoh  might  be  dealt 
with. 

In  what  way  did  Yu  presitlo  over  the 
extinguishing  of  Ilea-yang? 

Duke  Keen  of  Tsin  wantr*<l  to  invade 
Kwoh,  and  Seun  Seih  said  to  hi»n,  “Why 
should  not  your  lordshij)  take  your  team 
of  K‘euh  horses,  and  your  p»  lh  oi  Ch‘uy- 
keih,  and  with  them  b»»rrow  a way 
through  Yu?”  “ Those  are  the  most  pre- 
cious things  in  tho  State  oi  Tsin,”  said 
the  duke.  “ Supjwse  Yu  should  receive 
my  offerings,  and  not  lend  us  the  passage, 
in  what  position  should  wo  bor”  “ But,” 
replied  Seun  Seih,  **  this  is  the  way  in 
which  a small  State  serves  a g^eat  one. 
Tf  Yu  do  not  lend  us  the  right  of  way,  it 
will  not  venture  to  receive  our  offerings. 
If  it  receive  our  offerings  and  lend  ns  the 
way,  then  we  shall  [merely]  bo  taking 
[tho  peih]  from  our  own  treasury,  and 
placing  it  [for  a time]  in  one  outside,  and 
taking  [tlie  horses]  from  our  own  stable, 
and  placing  them  [for  a time]  in  one  out- 
side.” The  duke  said,  “There  is  Kung 
Che-k‘o  there; — he  will  be  sure  to  pre- 
vent tho  acceptance  of  our  offeriug-s.** 
“Kung  Che-k‘e,”  replied  the  minister, 
“is  an  intelligent  man,  but  ho  is  weak; 
and  moreover,  he  has  grown  up  fix>in 
youth  near  his  ruler.  His  very  intelli- 
gence will  make  him  sj^eak  too  briefly: 
his  weakness  w*ill  keep  him  from  remon- 
strating vehemently;  and  his  having 
g^wn  up  near  his  ruler  will  make  that 
ruler  despise  him.  Moreover,  the  attrac- 
tive objects  will  be  before  the  ruler  of  Yu’s 
senses,  and  the  danger  will  be  hid  l>ehiml 
another  State.  The  case,  indeed,  would 
cause  anxiety  to  one  whose  intelligence 
was  above  mediocrity,  but  I imagine  that 
the  intelligence  of  the  ruler  ol  Yu  is 
below  mediocrity." 
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curios; — !ie  is  sure  not  to  follow  his  min. 
ister’s  advice.  I beg  you,  considering 
everything,  to  let  me  go.” 

The  deliberation  ended  with  duke  Heen’s 
adopting  the  propose<l  coarse;  and  when 
the  duke  of  Yu  saw  the  valuable  [offer- 
ings],  be  granted  what  [Tsin]  asked. 
Kuiig  Cbe-k*e  did  indeed  remonstrate, 
saying,  “There  are  the  words  of  the  Re- 
cord,  ‘When  the  lips  are  gone,  the  teeth 
are  cold.*  Yu  and  Kwoh  are  the  saviours 
of  each  other.  If  they  do  not  give  mutual 
help,  Tsin  will  to-day  take  Kwoh,  which 
Yu  will  to-morrow  follow  to  ruin.  Do 
not,  O ruler,  grant  what  is  asked.’*  The 
duke  did  not  follow  bis  advice,  and  ended 
by  lending  a passage  [through  his  State 
to  Tsin]  to  take  Kwoh.  In  the  fourth 
year  after,  Tsin  returned,  and  took  Yu. 
The  duke  of  Yu  [came],  carrying  the 
pvih  and  leailing  the  horses,  when  Seun 
Seih  said  [to  the  marquis  of  Tsin],  “What 
do  you  now  think  of  my  plan?”  “It  has 
succeeded,**  said  duke  Keen.  “Tlie  peih 
is  still  mine;  but  the  teeth  of  the  horses 
are  grown  longer.**  This  he  said  in  joke. 

What  was  Hca-yang? 

A city  of  Kwoh. 

Why  is  the  name  not  preceded  by  the 
name  of  the  State? 

It  is  dealt  with  as  if  had  been  itself  a 
State. 

Why  so  ? 

Recause  [the  fate]  of  the  ruler  of  the 
State  was  bound  up  with  its  fate.* 


On  this  duke  Hcen  sought  [in  the  way 
proposed]  for  a passage  [through  Yu]  to 
invade  Kwoh.  Kung  Clie-k‘e  remon- 
strated, saying,  “The  words  of  the  en- 
voy of  Tsin  are  humble,  but  his  offerings 
are  great; — the  matter  is  sure  not  to  be 
advantageous  to  Yu.”  The  duke  of  Yu, 
however,  would  not  listen  to  him,  but  re- 
ceived the  offerings,  and  granted  the  pas- 
sage through  the  State.  Kung  Cbe-k‘e 
remonstrated  [again],  suggesting  that  the 
case  was  like  that  in  the  saying  about 
the  lips  being  gone  and  the  teeth  becom- 
ing cold,  after  which  he  fled  with  his 
wife  and  children  to  Ts‘aou. 

Duke  Been  then  destroyed  Kwoh,  and 
in  the  fifth  year  [of  our  duke  He]  he 
dealt  in  the  same  way  with  Yu.  Seun 
Seih  then  hail  the  horses  led  forward, 
while  he  carried  the  peih  in  bis  hand,  and 
saidi  “ Tlie  peih  is  just  as  it  was,  but  the 
horses’  teeth  are  grown  longer  !** 


The  sixteenth  year,  par.  1 


III  spring,  in  the  king’s  first  month,  on  Mow-shin,  the  first 
clay  of  the  moon,  there  fell  stones  in  Sung,  five  of  them.  In  the 
same  month,  six  fish-hawks  flew  backwards,  past  the  capital  of  Sung. 


z M m z wi  at. 
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The  Chnen  of  Kanp-yanjjf  says:-— 

‘Uow  is  it  that  tho  text  first  says, 
‘‘tliert*  fell,’*  and  then  “stones?” 

'I’bere  fell  stones  is  a record  of  what  was 
heard.  There  was  heanl  a noise  of  some- 
thing falling.  On  looking  at  whut  had 
fallen,  it  w'as  seen  to  be  stones.  On  ex- 
amination  it  was  found  there  were  five  of 
them. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  “ in  tho  same 
month?** 

That  the  thing  oceuri*etl  just  within  . 
this  mouth. 

Why  is  the  day  not  given? 

It  w'as  the  last  day  of  the  moon. 

Why  docs  the  text  not  say  so? 

The  Chhin  Ts‘cw  does  not  enter  the 


last  day  of  the  moon.  When  anything  j 
happoneil  on  the  first  day  of  the  moon, ! 
it  was  so  written;  but  although  anything  ! 
happened  on  the  last  day  of  the  moon,  | 
the  day  was  not  gdven.  i 

Why  does  the  text  say  “six,”  and  then  J 
“ fish-hawks?” 


Six  fish-hawks  backwards  flew”  is  a 


reconl  of  what  was  seen.  When  they 
looked  at  the  objects,  there  were  six. 
When  they  examined  them,  they  were 
fish-hawks.  When  they  exaininetl  them 
leisnrely,  they  were  flying  backwards. 

Why  is  this  account  given  of  [these] 
five  stones  and  six  flsh-bawka?  It  is  the 


The  Chuen  of  Kuh-lcang  says: — ‘Why 
does  the  text  first  say  “ there  fell,**  and 
then  “stones?"  There  was  tho  falling, 
and  then  the  stones. 

“In  Sung”  means  w'ithin  the  four 
quarters  of  that  State.  The  number  fol- 
lowing after  indicates  that  the  stones 
were  scattered  abont.  [The  language] 
has  respect  to  the  liearing  of  the  oars. 

“ In  the  same  month  ” says  definitely 
that  it  was  not  on  the  same  day,  but 
[some  time]  in  tho  month. 

In  “ six  fish-hawks  flying  backwards, 
past  tho  capital  of  Song,”  tho  number  is 
put  first,  indicating  that  [the  birds]  wore 
collected  together.  [The  language]  has 
respect  to  the  seeing  of  the  eyes. 

The  master  said,  “ Stones  are  things 
without  any  intelligence,  and  fish-hawks 
creatures  that  have  a little  intelligcnca 
The  stones,  having  no  intelligence,  are 
mentioned  along  with  the  day  [when 
they  fell],  and  tho  fish-huwk.s,  linving  n 
little  intelligence,  are  mentiomnl  along 
with  the  montli  [when  they  apj>eni*edJ. 
Tho  superior  man  [even]  in  reganl  to 
such  things  and  creatures  records  nothing 
rashly.  His  expressions  about  stones 
and  fish-hawks  being  thus  exact,  how 
much  more  will  they  bo  so  about  men! 
If  the  language  had  nf)t  l>cen  ns  it  is 
aU)ut  tho  fire  stones  and  six  fish-hawks. 


reeonl  of  a strange  thing.  the  royal  w ay  would  not  have  been  fully 

But  strange  things  in  other  States  ai-e  exhibited.” 
not  recoiiled;— why  is  this  given  hertj?  Where  the  jHJOple  wdlect  is  cullid  “the 
Bemu^e  [Sung  belongoil  to  tho  do-  capital.”’ 
scendants]  of  the  kings  [of  Sluing].’ 
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The  eleventh  year  of  duke  Wan,  par.  6. 

In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  on  Keah-woo,  Shuh-sun  Tih-shin 
defeated  the  Teih  in  Ileen. 


other  to  Loo,  and  the  third  to  Tsin.  The  The  Chnen  of  Knh.Ieang  says : — 

one  that  went  to  Ts*e  was  killed  hy  the  • How  is  it  that  we  find  here  **  defeated,” 

king’s  son  ChHng-foo.  The  one  who  came  and  nothing  about  “ leading  a force  ? ” 
to  Loo  was  [now]  killed  by  Shuh-snn  The  language  indicates  that  the  defeat 
Tih-shin.  I do  not  know  anything  about  ,,as  only  of  one  man. 
the  one  who  went  to  Tsin.  How  is  “defeated”  need  with  reference 

Why  is  the  word  “ defeated  ” used?  to  one  man  ? 

To  magnify  the  affair.  Because  he  [was  eqnal  to]  a multitude. 

Why  is  the  day  specified?  It  is  recorded  that  there  were  three 

To  magnify  the  affair.  gigantic  Teih,  who,  one  after  another. 

Why  is  the  place  given?  threw  the  Middle  States  into  confusion. 

To  magnify  the  a^ir.  and  whom  tiles  and  stones  could  not  hurt. 

Why  is  the  thing  recorded?  Shuh-sun  Tih-shin  was  a skilful  archer. 

As  a record  of  what  was  strange.  and  sent  an  arrow  into  the  eye  [of  this 

one].  The  giant’s  body  stretch^  over 
9 acres.  His  head  was  cut  off,  and  put 
into  a carriage,  when  the  eye-brows  ap- 
peared over  the  cross-bar.  In  these 
‘ circumstances,  why  is  it  not  said  that  he 
' was  captured?  Anciently  they  did  not 
i inflict  a second  wound,  nor  capture  a 
gray-haired  enemy.  Captured  is  not  used 
1 here,  to  conceal  the  thing  out  of  regard 
j to  Loo. 

The  giant  that  went  to  Ts’e  was  killed 
I by  the  king's  son  Ch'iiig-foo.  Nothing  is 
; known  about  the  one  who  went  to  Tsin.’ 


6.5] 


S H n.AZ^. 

TbeChuen  of  Kung-yang  says: — ‘ Wliat 
is  meant  by  “the  Teih?” 

A gigantic  Teih.  There  were  three 
brothers,  one  of  whom  went  to  Ts‘o,  an- 
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M *15.  # ^ Irt. 


The  fourteenth  year,  seventh  parayraph. 

The  people  of  Tsin  undertook  to  establish  Tseeli-tsze  as  viscount 
of  Choo,  but  did  not  [or,  were  not  able  to]  do  so. 


m z.  m if  A w 0.  ^ ^ 

Bi  # lli. 

Tlio  Chuen  of  Kanpr-yang^  tjuys  :— 
‘ Wlmt  i8  inoant  by  (to  restore)?’  It 
moaus  to  [make  to]  enter. 

M’liy  is  it  Raid  they  were  not  able  to 
restore  him? 

To  magnify  that  fact. 

Why  is  It  magnitied? 

Keih  Kotieh  of  Tsin  led  a force  of  800 
chariots  ofltatlicr,  to  in-stalc  Tsoeh-Uze 

(i()J 


0 A,naL/ilkZ-t!Lc 

0.UA=f‘mzi^/^mA 

^ i.  M T t?5  # ffif 
^ZMifl. 

Kt!lo^>t  itSI  'Jl.ti 

w h!  m.  m ja.  ^ tii  m 

The  C^iuen  of  Kuh-lenng  says  : — ‘ [The 
leader  hero]  was  Keih  Keuch  ; — why  is 
ho  called  (roan)? 

To  roako  light  ot  him. 

Why  does  [the  text]  make  light  of 
him? 

He  had  800  chariots  with  their  long 
naves,  extending  over  a thousand  of 
ground.  He  passed  by  Sung,  Ch'iug, 
T'Ang,  and  Seeh,  and  entered  at  length 
a State  of  a thousand  eliariots,  wishing 
to  ciiange  the  ruler  whom  the  pt*oplo 
had  set  up.  But  when  he  came  beneath 
tlio  wall  of  its  capital,  he  then  knew  [the 
error  of  his  enterprise].  How  late  was 
ho  in  coming  to  that  knowledge! 

“He  was  not  able  to  in-state.”  It  is 
not  said  that  he  bad  invadwl  Choo;— bow 
is*  mention  made  of  his  inability? 

That  “ was  not  able  ” shows  that  [suc- 
cess] was  forljidden  by  rightet>u-)ness. 
Tseeh-tsze’s  mother  was  a daughter  of 
Tsin,  and  K‘\voh-tseu’s  was  a daughter 
of  Ts‘o.  K‘woh-tseu  was  the  proper  [suc- 
ccasor  to  their  lather],  and  Tseeh-lsze 
was  not.’ 
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in  Choo*low ; — a force  surely  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  But  when  he 
[proposed]  to  in-state  him,  the  people  of 
Choo^low  said,  “ Tseeb^tsze  is  the  son  of 
a daughter  of  Tsin,  and  K‘woh»teeu  of  a 
daughter  of  Ts‘e.  Try  them  on  your 
fingers; — there  will  be  four  for  Ts*wh- 
teze,  and  six  for  K'woh-tseu.  If  you  will 
compel  us  by  the  power  of  your  great 
State,  we  do  not  yet  know  whether  Ts‘e 
or  Tsin  will  take  the  lead.  In  rank  the 
men  are  both  noble,  but  KVoh-tseu  is 
the  elder.*'  Keih  Keueh  said,  It  is  not 
that  my  strength  is  insufficient  to  in.state 
him,  but  in  point  of  right  I cannot  do  so." 
With  this  he  led  his  army  away,  and 
therefore  the  superior  man  magnifies  his 
not  in^stating  [Tseeh-tsze]. 

The  actor  here  was  Keib  Keueh  Of 
Tsin; — why  is  he  called  ^ (a  man)? 
To  condemn  him. 

Why  is  he  condemned? 

Not  to  allow  a g^eat  officer  to  take  it 
on  him  to  displace  or  to  set  up  a ruler. 

How  does  it  not  allow  this? 

The  actual  [statement]  allows  it,  but 
the  style  does  not  allow  it. 

Why  does  the  style  not  allow  it? 

According  to  the  right  idea  of  a great 
officer,  he  cannot  take  it  on  him  to  dis- 
place or  appoint  a ruler.* 


The  eighth  year  of  duke  Seuen,  paragraph  three. 

On  Siu-sze  there  was  a saarifice  in  the  grand  temple,  when  Chung 
Sny  died  at  Ch'uy. 


1 

tfel. 
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The  Clme'n  of  Kung.yang  says: — ‘ Who 
was  Cliung-sny? 

The  Kung-tsae  Suy. 

Why  is  he  DOt  here  styled  Kung-tsze? 
way  of  censure. 

\V  hy  is  ceiisiiro  expressed? 

Becuuise  of  liis  niimlor  of  [Wftn’sj  s<in 
Ch‘ih. 

But  why  wjis  not  the  censure  (or,  de- 
gradation) cxpresscnl  at  the  time  when  he 
committed  that  murder? 

Because  ho  had  [then]  been  guilty  of 
no  offence  against  [duke]  Wftn,  and  there 
had  [since]  been  no  year  [in  which  to 
signify  his  offence]  against  [W&d*s]  son.* 


I The  Chnen  of  Knh-lt^ng  says: — *Thia 
! looks  as  if  he  bad  first  reported  the 
execution  of  bis  mission  and  then  died. 

He  was  a Kung-teee; — why  does  he 
appear  here  simply  as  Chang? 

To  treat  him  as  if  his  relationship  [to 
the  dncsl  family]  had  been  distant. 

Why  deal  with  him  so? 

To  vitiate  tlie  notice  of  his  dying.  If 
he  bad  not  been  so  dealt  with,  that  notice 
would  not  have  been  vitiated. 

Why  then  mention  his  dying  at  all? 

To  convey  censore  of  [dake]  Seuen, 

Why  to  censure  [duke]  Soaen? 

On  hearing  of  the  death  of  a gfreat 
officer,  he  should  have  removed  the  musi- 
cians and  finished  the  business  [in  which 
he  was  engaged].* 


The  fifteenth  year,  par.  eighth. 

For  the  first  time  a tax  was  levied  from  the  produce  of  the  acres. 


n 'fn  m 

ft  — iffj 

The  Chueii  of  Kung-vang  says:  — 
‘ What  is  the  meaning  of 
For  the  fii*st  time. 

What  is  meant  by  levying  a tax  fi\>m 
the  acres? 


f ft  - 


The  C^nen  of  Koh-leang  says:—* 
means  for  the  first  time.  Anciently,  a 
tenth  of  the  produce  was  levied  by  the 
mutual  cultivation  of  the  public  tields, 
and  the  others  were  not  taxed.  To  com- 
mence levying  part  of  the  pixxluce  from 
[alJj  the  acres  was  not  right.  Anciently, 
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Walking  over  the  acres,  and  levying 
part  of  the  produce. 

Why  is  an  entry  made  of  this  first 
levying  part  of  the  produce  of  the  acres 
[generally]? 

To  condemn  it. 

What  was  there  to  condemn  in  it? 
The  introduction  of  the  system  of  walk- 
ing over  the  acres,  and  levying  part  of 
the  pix>dnce. 

What  Mras  there  to  condemn  in  the 
introduction  of  this  system?  Anciently 
a tithe  was  taken  [for  the  State]  by  the 
mutual  labour  of  the  people  on  the  pub- 
lic fields. 

Why  did  they  anciently  appoint  this 
system? 

The  tax  of  a tenth  [thus  procured]  is 
the  justest  and  most  correct  for  all  under 
the  sky.  If  more  than  this  tenth  be 
taken,  we  have  great  Eeehs  and  little 
Keehs.  If  less,  we  have  great  Mih  and 
little  Mih.  A tithe  is  the  justest  and 
most  correct  for  all  under  the  sky. 
When  a tithe  is  the  s^tem,  the  sounds 
of  praise  [everywhere]  arise.* 


300  paces  forme<l  a fe,  and  a square  of 
that  size  was  called  the  nine-squares 
fields,  consisting  of  000  acres,  of  which 
the  public  fields  formed  one  portion.  If 
the  yield  from  the  private  fields  was  not 
good,  the  officer  of  agriculture  was 
blamed.  If  the  yield  from  the  public 
fields  was  not  good,  the  people  were 
blamed.  [Tlio  record  of  J this  first  levy, 
ing  part  of  the  produce  from  all  the  acres 
blames  the  duke  for  putting  away  the 
system  of  the  public  fields,  and  walking 
over  all  the  fields  to  take  a tithe  of  them, 
because  he  thereby  required  from  the 
people  all  their  strength.  Anciently, 
[the  people]  had  their  dwellings  in  the 
public  fields;  there  were  their  wells  and 
cooking  places;  there  they  grew  their 
onions  and  scallions.* 


H H 51. 

The  third  year  of  duke  ChHng,  par.  four. 


On  Keah-tsze  the  new  temple  took  fire,  when  we  wailed  for  it 
three  days. 


^ "til. 

The  Chaen  of  Kung-yang  aays: — 

‘ What  was  the  new  temple? 

The  temple  of  duke  Seaen. 

‘ Why  is  duko  Seuen's  temple  called 
the  new  temple?  I 





The  Chaen  of  Koh-leang  says: — ‘ The 
new  temple  was  the  temple  of  the  dake's 
father. 

To  wail  for  three  days  was  expressive 
of  [great]  grief,  bat  that  g^ef  was  ac- 
cording to  the  roles  of  propriety. 
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[The  diikel  wiild  not  bear  to  nay 
[directly  that  it  wufl  hia  father  » temple]. 

Why  is  it  said  that  they  wailiHl  Ibr  it 
three  days? 

It  was  a rule  that,  when  a temple  was 
burned,  there  should  be  a wailing  for 
three  days. 

Why  was  this  entry  of  the  burnings  of 
the  new  temple  ma<le? 

To  record  the  calamitv.* 


In  coiiRoqiienre  of  the  near  rfdatioiisiiip, 
^ [the  duke]  did  not  dare  to  call  it  by  bis 
! father’s  honorary  title;— thereby  show- 
ing his  resfMiOt. 

' The  language  being  rt»sj>ectful,  and 
I the  grief  great,  there  is  nti  (^ondeinnatioii 
of  duke  Ch’ing  to  be  sought  here.’ 


« ^ Jii  ^ ip 

dc  m it  ^ T II5„ 

The  seventh  year  of  duke  Scany,  par.  ten. 

K‘w&ii-hwan,  earl  of  Ch'ing,  went  to  the  meeting;  but  before  be 
had  seen  the  [other]  princes,  on  Ping-seuh  lie  died  at  Tshioii. 


4*  ^ 

The  Chuen  of  Kung-yang  says: — 
‘What  was  Ts‘aou? 

A city  of  Ch‘ing. 

When  a prince  died  anywhere  witliin 


z -t.  Mj 


The  Chuen  of  Kuh-b'ang  says: — ‘As 
he  had  not  seen  the  [other]  priuces,  how 
is  it  said  that  bo  W'cut  to  the  meeting? 

To  express  fully  his  purpose. 

According  to  tho  rules,  princes  were 
I not  named  when  they  w'ere  alive; — why 
is  he  so  named  bore? 

I Because  of  his  death. 

1 If  he  is  named  because  of  his  death,  why 
is  the  name  placed  before  tho  sUitemont 
that  he  went  to  the  meeting? 
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bis  own  territories,  the  place  was  not 
tnentioued; — why  is  it  mentioned  here? 

To  conceal  the  fact. 

To  conceal  what  fact? 

His  murder. 

Who  munlered  him? 

His  great  officers. 

Why  does  not  the  text  say  so? 

The  thing  is  concealed  on  account  of 
the  Middle  States? 

Why  so? 

When  tlie  e^rl  of  ChSng  was  about  to 
go  to  the  meeting  of  the  States  in  Wei, 
his  great  officers  remonstrated  with  him, 
saying,  “The  Middle  States  are  not 
worth  adhering  to;  you  hwl  better  join 
with  Ts‘oo.'  When  the  earl  objected  to 
this  counsel,  they  said,  “ If  you  think 
that  the  Middle  States  are  righteous, 
they  [notwithstanding]  invaded  us  when 
we  were  mourning  [for  the  lost  earl];  if 
you  say  that  they  are  strong,  yet  they 
are  not  so  strong  as  Ts‘oo.”  With  this 
they  murtlered  him. 

Why  is  he  named—**  the  earl  of  Gliding, 
K*wAn-yuen?” 

[To  express  sorrow]  that  having  been 
woumled,  and  being  on  his  return  [to  his 
capital],  he  died  before  ho  reached  his 
haltiug  place. 

As  ho  did  not  see  the  [other]  princes, 
why  is  it  soid  that  ho  went  to  the  mcct> 
ing? 

To  express  fully  his  purpose.* 


To  show  that  he  died  through  going 
to  the  meeting. 

How  does  it  show  that  he  died  through 
going  to  the  meeting?  • 

The  earl  of  Ch‘ing  was  going  to  meet 
[the  princes  of]  the  Middle  States,  and 
his  ministers  wished  him  to  follow  Ts*oo. 
Not  succeeding,  they  murdered  him,  and 
ho  died. 

Why  is  it  not  mentioned  that  he  was 
murdered? 

Not  to  allow  it  to  appear  that  barbar- 
ous  people  (i.  c.,  the  ministers  who  wished 
to  follow  the  barbarous  Ts‘oo)  bad  dealt 
so  with  a prince  of  tbe  Middle  States. 

The  place  was  outside  [tbe  capital];  on 
tbe  day  be  had  not  crossed  tbe  boilers 
[of  the  State];  the  day  of  bis  death  and 
the  time  of  his  burial  [are  given,  as  if 
all]  had  been  correct* 


— -p  W E ^.i“ 


The  twenty-fifth  year,  tenth  par. 

In  the  12tli  month,  Goh,  viscount  of  Woo,  invaded  Ts'oo,  and 
died  in  an  attack  on  one  of  the  gates  of  Ch‘aou. 


' -[jj, 
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The  Chaen  of  Kung-yanp  says : — ‘ What 
is  meant  by 

That  he  enter^  a g'ate  in  Ch*aou  and 
died. 

In  wliat  way  had  he  entered!  a g-ato  in 
Ch‘aou  and  died? 

He  had  entered  a gate  of  Ch^aon  and 
died. 

Why  does  the  viscount  of  Woo  appear 
with  his  name  Yeh? 

[To  show  that]  lie  was  wounded  and 
died  before  ho  could  return  to  the  station 
[of  his  own  troops].* 


^ ^ ffn  iw  1^.  ^ ^ 


The  Chuen  of  Kuh-leaug  says: — * In 
consequence  of  being  engaged  in  an  in- 
vasion of  Ts‘oo,  he  attacked  one  of  the 
gates  of  Ch'aon  and  died. 

The  words  of  (or,  at)  Ch'aon  ” show 
I that  that  jdaco  was  outside  Ts‘oo.  Hy 
1 attacking  the  gates  of  Ch'aou,  he  [would 
be  able  to]  invade  Ts‘oo. 

A prince  was  not  named  when  alive. 
Hero  the  name,  properly  given  to  him 
when  dead,  is  taken  and  placed  Iwfore  his 
invasion  of  Ts‘oo,  to  show  that  it  was  in 
consequence  of  that  invasion  that  he  died. 

I How  docs  it  show  that  it  was  through 
I his  invasion  ol  Ts‘oo  that  he  died? 

Anciently,  when  [the  army  ot]  a great 
State  was  passing  by  a small  city,  tbe 
rule  was  that  tliat  small  city  should  man 
its  walls  and  ask  what  was  its  offence. 
Yeh,  tbe  viscount  of  Wpo,  in  [proceeding 
to]  invade  Ts‘oo,  came  to  Ch'aou,  and 
entered  one  of  its  gates,  when  the  gate- 
keeper shot  him,  so  that  he  returned  to 
the  station  [of  his  troops],  wounded  by 
an  arrow,  and  died.  Although  an  under- 
taking be  of  a civil  nature,  there  should 
he  at  the  same  time  military  preparation. 

I [The  ent^]  condemns  Ch'aou  for  not 
manning  its  walls  and  asking  what  was 
its  oflcDce,  [and  also]  condemns  the  vis- 
count of  Woo  for  bis  careless  exposure  of 


himself.’ 
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The  fourth  year  of  duke  Ch‘aou,  jxirr.  3 and  4. 


In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  the  viscount  of  Ts‘oo,  the 
marquises  of  Ts‘ae  and  Ch‘in,  the  baron  of  Hen,  the  viscounts  of 
Tun,  Hoo,  and  Shin,  and  the  Hwae  tribes,  invaded  Woo.  They 
seized  K‘ing  Fung  of  Ts‘e,  and  put  him  to  death. 


The  Chaen  of  Kan^-yang^  says; — ‘ This 
was  an  invasion  of  Woo; — how  is  it  that 
the  psrag^ph  tells  os  of  the  seizure  of 
KHng  Fung  of  Ts‘e? 

He  was  taken  off  in  behalf  of  Ts‘e. 

How  was  it  that  he  was  taken  off  in 
behalf  of  Ts'e? 

K‘ing  Fung  had  run  away  to  Woo, 
and  Woo  had  invested  him  with  Fang- 

In  that  case  why  is  it  not  said  that 
they  invaded  Fangf 

Not  to  allow  to  the  feudal  princes  the 
right  of  granting  inrestituro. 

What  was  the  crime  of  K‘ing  Fung? 

Ho  had  exercised  a pressure  on  the 
ruler  of  Ts'e,  and  thrown  that  State  into 
confusion.' 


I ^ ^ 


zmm. 


1 The  Chuen  of  Kuh-leanif  saya: — ‘Hero 
I they  must  have  entered  [the  place  where 
; K4ng  Fung  was]  and  slain  [him]; — why 
I does  the  text  not  mention  that  entering? 

K‘ing  Fung  had  been  invested  with 
I Chung-le  of  Woo. 

Why  does  it  not  say  that  they  invaded 
I Chung-le? 

Not  to  allow  to  Woo  the  right  of 
I granting  investiture. 

I Why  is  “ Ts'e  *’  put  before  “ K'ing 
I Fung'*  like  a clan-name? 

[To  show  that]  he  was  punished  in 
I behalf  of  Ts'e.  ^ug  Ling  sent  a man 
I to  go  round  the  army  with  him,  and  pro- 
i claim,  **  Is  there  anyone  like  K'ing  Fung 
of  Ts'e  who  raurtlerod  his  ruler?”  KSug 
Fung  said  to  the  man,  "Stop  u moment; 
I also  have  a word  to  say."  With  this 
he  crie^l  out,  '*  Is  there  anyone,  who,  like 
, the  Kuiig-tsze  Wei  of  Ts'oo,  inotdered 
the  sou  of  his  elder  brother,  and  made 
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' himself  ruler  in  his  place?"  The  soldiers 
' all  laughed  and  chuckled. 

KHng  Fung  had  murdered  his  rulery 
but  that  crime  is  not  mentioned  here  in 
connexion  with  him,  because  he  was  not 
subject  to  king  Ling,  and  the  text  would 
not  allow  to  Ts*oo  [the  right]  to  punish 
him.  It  is  a part  of  the  righteousness  of 
the  Ch^on  Ts'ew  to  employ  the  noble  to 
regulate  the  mean,  and  the  worthy  to 
regulate  the  bad,  but  not  to  employ  the 
disorderly  to  regulate  disorder.  Do  we 
not  have  the  same  sentiment  in  what 
Confucius  said.  "Let  a man  who  himself 
cherishes  what  is  wicked  punish  another, 
and  that  other  will  die  without  submit- 
ting to  him?"  * 


The  nineteenth  year,  parr.  2 and  b. 

In  summer,  in  the  fiftli  month,  on  Mow-shin,  Che,  heir-sou  of 
Heu,  murdered  his  ruler  Mae.  In  winter,  there  wa.s  the  burial  of 
duke  Taou  of  Heu. 


^111  — iiS. 

U P>)  «S:  ^ IJII  — 


iE  M'J  ih  1*^  ill.  ^ M tfii 
Bl^.mihtfc.  JJ:  B.  U 
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TheChuen  ofKttng-yang  Bays: — ‘How 
do  we  have  the  burial  recorded  here, 
while  the  ruffian  [-murderer]  was  not  yet 
punished?  The  thing  did  not  amount  to 
a murder. 

How  did  it  not  amount  to  a murder? 

Che  gave  [his  father]  medicine,  and 
the  medicine  killed  him. 

In  those  circumstances  why  does  the 
text  say  that  Che  murdered  him? 

To  censure  Che  for  not  fully  discharg- 
ing the  duty  of  a son. 

How  does  it  censure  his  failure  in  that? 

Yoh-ching  Tsze-oh‘un,  when  watching 
bis  sick  [father],  would  give  him  an 
additional  dish  of  rice,  [and  watch] 
eagerly  whether  it  made  him  better;  or 
he  would  give  him  a dish  loss,  and  watch 
the  result  eagorly.  He  would  put  on 
him  a garment  more,  or  a garment  less, 
than  usual,  in  the  same  way.  Che  gave 
the  medicine,  and  the  medicine  killed 
[his  father],  and  therefore  the  superior 
man  charg^  him  with  murdering  him. 

In  the  [^formor]  entry  that  *Che,  heir- 
son  of  Heu,  murtlered  his  ruler  Muo,”  the 
superior  man  allows  the  charge  against 
Che;  in  the  [second]  entry  about  the  ^ 
burial  of  duke  Taou,  he  pardons  Che. 
He  pardons  Che,  that  is,  he  withdraws 
the  charge  against  him.' 


"tfe.  W tHi  ^ 

The  Chnen  of  Kuh-leung  says: — ‘ The 
mention  of  the  day  along  with  the  mur- 
der shows  that  the  death  was  a natural 
one.  As  it  was  so,  Che  did  not  murder 
[his  father].  Though  he  did  not  murder 
him,  it  is  said  that  ho  did; — to  reprove 
Che.  Che  said,  “ I am  the  same  as  a 
murderer,  and  will  not  stand  in  my 
father's  place.”  On  this  he  resigned  the 
State  to  his  brother  Hwuy,  wept  and 
wailed,  and  lived  on  congee,  without 
taking  a grain  of  rice,  till  in  less  than  a 
year  ho  died.  The  superior  man  here 
reproves  him  according  as  he  reproved 
himself. 

The  spccidcation  of  the  day  of  the 
death  and  of  the  season  of  the  bnrial 
does  not  allow  Che  to  lie  under  the 
charge  of  munlcring  his  father. 

when  a sou  is  born,  if  he  escape  not 
death  from  fire  or  water,  it  is  the  crime 
of  his  mother;  if  he  have  grown  up  to  a 
boy  with  two  tnfls  of  hair,  and  do  not 
I go  to  a teacher,  it  is  the  crime  of  his 
father;  if  he  go  to  a teacher,  and  bis 
studies  are  desultory,  and  his  mind  do 
not  become  intelligent,  it  is  the  crime  of 
himself;  if  he  become  intelligent,  and  the 
fame  of  his  name  be  not  heard  o^  it  ia 
the  crime  of  his  friends ; if  the  fame  of  his 
name  be  heard  of,  and  the  officers  do  not 
bring  him'  into  notice,  it  is  the  crime  of 
the  officers;  if  the  officers  bring  him  to 
notice,  and  the  king  do  not  employ 
him,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  king.  The 
heir-son  of  Hen  did  not  know  [bis  duty] 
to  taste  the  medicine  [for  the  mler],  a^ 
that  ruler  was  involved  [in  the  conse- 
quences of  his  ignorance]. 
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The  first  year  of  duke  Ting,  parr.  1,  2. 


In  the  [duke's]  first  year,  in  spring,  the  king’s In  summer,  in 

the  sixth  month,  on  Mow-shin,  the  duke  came  to  the  vacant  seat. 


z 0..^# 

ft-di. 

The  Cliiien  of  Kniiff-yang’  gays: — ‘ How 
is  it  tliat  Tiiijf  lias  no  first  month  [in  his 
first  year]? 

[Itie  mention  of]  the  first  month  is  to 
adjust  the  [ruler's]  coming-  to  the  [vacant] 
scat;  and  Ting’s  having  no  first  month  is 
becanse  his  coining  to  the  [vacant]  seat 
was  later. 

How  was  it  later? 

[The  coffin  of]  duke  Ch'aou  was  [still] 
outside  [the  State],  and  whether  it  would 
be  allowed  to  enter  or  not  was  not  yet 


known. 

How  was  it  not  yet  known? 

It  depended  on  the  Head  of  the  Ke 
family.  I 

In  [the  records  about]  Ting  and  Gae 
there  are  many  obscure  expressions.  If 
they — the  rulers — had  read  the  text  and  i 
inquired  about  its  explanation,  they  would  ! 
not  have  known  whether  they  were 
charged  with  crime  or  not. 

As  it  was  on  Kwei-hae  that  duke 
[Ch'aon’s]  coffin  came  from  Kan-how, 
how  was  it  that  it  was  Mow-shin  before 
[Ting]  ascended  the  [vacant]  seat? 

When  the  coffin  liiwl  been  placed  right 
between  the  two  pillars,  then  he  asceudeil 
the  [vacant]  sent.  Jly  master  Shin-tsze 
said,  ‘When  the  fmiorni  rites  of  the 
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[former]  mler  had  been  settled  in  the 
State,  then  [the  new  ruler]  took  the 
[vacant]  seat 

The  day  of  taking  that  seat  should  not 
bo  given; — how  is  it  given  here? 

It  is  a record  of  what  took  place  in 
Loo  itself.' 


The  Chnen  of  Kiih-leang  says: — ‘Tlio 
text  does  not  mention  the  first  month, 
because  Ting  had  no  first  month  [in  his 
first  year]. 

AVhy  had  Ting  no  first  month? 

llecause  duke  Chaou’s  death  was  not  a 
proper  death,  and  Ting’s  commencement 
of  his  rule  was  not  a proper  commence- 
ment. As  Chaon’s  was  not  a proper 
death,  Ting  cuuld  not  have  a proper 
beginning.  It  is  not  said  [here]  that  he 
came  to  the  [vacant]  seat,  because 
[Chaou’s]  cofiSn  was  ontmdo  the  State. 

The  coffin  was  now  placed  in  state, 
and  so  ho  took  the  [vacant]  seat 
Ting’s  having  no  first  year  shows  that 
there  was  something  which  prevented 
him  from  having  it.  But  the  reason  of 
its  not  being  said  that  he  came  to  the 
vacant  seat  when  the  year  [in  which 
duke  Ch’aou  died]  was  expired,  was  that 
[the  coffin]  of  the  former  duke  was  [still 
outside].  The  notice  of  coming  to  the 
[vacant]  seat  was  the  regular  way  of 
declaring  that  the  State  was  passed  from 
one  ruler  to  another.  If  the  former  did 
not  die  a proper  death,  the  latter]  could 
not  have  a proper  beginning;  and  vice 
versa.  The  notice  that  dnke  [Ting]  came 
to  the  [vacant]  seat  on  Mow-shin,  is  an 
instance  of  the  care  observed  [in  snch  a 
matter]; — it  was  necessary  that  Ting’s 
accession  should  be  thus  de^itely  marked. 

How  is  the  day  of  the  duke’s  accession 
given? 

[To  show  that]  it  was  on  the  day 
Mow-shin. 

It  was  on  Kwei-hae  that  dnke 
[Ch’aou’a]  coffin  came  from  Kan-how; — 
how  was  it  not  till  Mow-shin  that  [Ting] 
took  the  [vacant]  seat? 

The  proper  oeremoniee  in  the  State 
must  be  gone  through  for  the  [former] 
rnler,  before  that  ooald  be  done.  Shin- 
tsze  said,  “ When  the  coffin  was  placed 
right  between  the  two  pQlara,  his  snoces- 
sor  took  the  [vacant]  seat.” 

The  great  affairs  within  a State  were 
mentioned  with  the  day.  The  taking 
the  [vacant]  seat  was  a great  affair  for 
the  rnler; — why  is  it  [generally]  given 
without  the  day? 

It  was  made  to  commence  with  the 
year,  and  not  regulated  by  the  day. 

Why  then  is  ^e  day  given  here? 

To  give  emphasis  to  it. 

In  what  way  does  it  give  emphasis  to 
it? 

To  have  taken  the  [vacant]  seat  when 
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the  year  was  ex|»ire<l.  wuuUi  huve  teen 
J hazardouH;  and  betutlea  there  wna  a 
ot  rij;hk*oii8ne88  iu  the  case.  Hefoit*  tiie 
coffin  [of  his  pritlocessor]  was  set  in  state, 
a prince  would  not  tlarc  to  kLow’  hiniscH' 
as  ruler  to  the  ministers,  even  thoug^h  he 
' bad  the  charge  ttf  the  son  of  Heuveii. 
There  might  he  a death  eijually  in  Chow 
and  in  Loo.  From  C’how  a messuge  of 
condolence  would  be  sent,  but  not  from 
Loo.  In  Chow'  they  would  say,  “ He  was 
our  subject;  we  may  send  to  condole  [on 
bis  death].”  In  Loo  they  would  say, 
” He  was  our  ruler.  Was  like  our  fathar. 

; We  cannot  send  a great  officer  [to  offer 
j our  condolences].”  In  this  way  from 
Chow  they  sent  to  Cf>ndole,  hut  not  from 
I Loo,  for  the  time  was  not  long  removed 
1 from  Ch‘ing  and  K'ang.  The  king  was 
I the  most  houoiiruhlc;  yet  [the  new’  ruler 
of  Loo]  would  not  dure  to  leave  his 
father’s  coffin,  and  go  to  (Tiowon  a visit  of 
condolence;  how  much  less  w'ould  he  show 
himself  as  ruler  to  the  mini.stcrs,  before 
the  ooflSn  was  placed  in  State! 


^ A m 4 

The  sixth  year  of  duke  Gae,  parr.  7,  8. 

Yang-sang  of  Ts‘e  entered  [the  capital  of]  that  State.  Ch'in 
K‘eih  of  Ts‘e  murdered  his  ruler  T‘oo. 


4^  ^ f#  0 . fln  ^ ^ lii 
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The  Chuen  of  Kung-yan^  says: — 

‘ Murderers  and  setters  up  [of  new  rulersj 
are  not  mentioned  as  high  ministers  (t.«., 
with  elan-name  and  name  following  the 
name  of  the  .State); — how  is  such  a notice 
given  here?  ; 

Because  of  [Cl\*in  K‘eih’s]  deceit. 

How  did  ho  show  his  deceit? 

Duke  King  said  to  him,  “I  wish  to 
make  Shay  (^i.q,  Tso's  T'ooJ  my  successor; 
what  do  you  soy  to  it?"  He  replied, 

" Whomsoever  you  would  be  pleased  to  see 
as  ruler,  and  wish  to  np]K)int  as  your 
successor,  I wdll  supiwrt  him ; and  whom- 
soever you  do  not  wish  so  to  appoint,  I 
will  not  support.  If  your  lordship  wish 
to  appiont  Sliay,  I beg  to  be  allowed  to 
Biipfiort  him.”  Yang-sftng  said  to  ChSu 
K“cih.  ’*  I hav’o  heard  that  you  will  not 
l)c  willing  to  raise  me  to  the  marquisate." 
The  minister  said,  In  a State  of  a thoua- 
nnd  chariots,  if  yon  wish  to  set  aside  the 
proper  heir  and  appoint  one  who  is  not 
so.  you  most  kill  the  proper  heir.  My 
not  supporting  you  is  the  way  I take  to  | 
preserve  your  life.  Fly."  And  hereupon 
he  gave  lang-sang  a seal-token  of  jade, 
with  which  he  fled. 

When  duke  King  died,  and  Shay  hod 
been  marie  marquis,  Ch'iu  K‘eih  bad 
Yang-efing  brought  back,  and  kept  him 
in  his  house.  When  the  mourning  for 


The  Chuen  of  Kub-leang  says: — * It 
was  Yang-aang  who  entered  [Ts‘e],  and 
murdered  bis  ruler; — how  is  it  that  Ch‘in 
K‘eih  is  represented  as  taking  the  lead  in 
the  deed? 

Not  to  allow  Yang-sftng  to  be  ruler 
over  T‘oo. 

Why  does  [the  text]  not  allow  Yang- 
sAng  to  be  ruler  over  T‘oo? 

Yang-sftng  was  the  proper  heir  [of 
Ts‘e],  and  T‘oo  was  not. 

If  T‘oo  were  not  the  proper  heir,  why 
is  be  called  the  ruler? 

Although  he  was  not  the  proper  heir, 
he  had  received  the  appointment  [from 
his  father]. 

" Eutei^  " denotes  that  the  enterer  is 
not  received.  Since  T‘oo  was  not  the 
proper  heir,  why  use  that  stylo? 

As  he  had  received  the  ap]>ointment, 
that  style  might  be  employed. 

Why  is  the  name  of  the  State  used  as 
if  it  were  Yang.siliig’s  dan-name? 

He  took  tile  State  from  T‘oo. 
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duke  King  was  over,  and  all  the  great 
officers  were  at  court,  ChSn  K‘eih  said, 
” My  mother  is  celebrating  a sacriHco  with 
fish  and  beans;  I wish  you  all  to  come 
and  renovate  me  at  it."  All  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  when  they  were  come  to 
bis  house,  and  sitten  down,  be  said  “ I have 
some  buffeoats  which  I have  made;  allow 
me  to  show  them  to  you.”  To  this  they 
assented,  and  he  then  made  some  stout 
fellows  bring  a large  sack  into  the  open 
court.  The  sight  of  this  frightened  the 
officers,  and  made  them  change  ooloor; 
and  when  the  sack  was  o)>ened,  who 
should  come  forth  from  it  but  the  Kung- 
tsze  Yang-sftng?  “This,"  said  ChSn 
K‘oih,  “ is  our  ruler.”  The  officers  could 
not  help  themselves,  but  one  after  another 
twice  did  obeisance  with  their  faces  to 
the  north,  and  accepted  [Tang-sftng]  as 
their  ruler;  and  from  this  he  went  and 
murdered  Shay*' 


The  thirteenth  year,  paragraph  3. 

The  duke  had  a meeting  with  the  marquis  of  Tain  and  the 
viscount  of  Woo  at  H'wang-ch‘e. 
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The  Chaen  of  Kang-yang  says: — ‘Why 
is  [the  lord  of]  Woo  styled  yiscoant? 

Decauso  Woo  took  the  direction  of  the 
meeting. 

If  Woo  took  the  direction  of  the  meet- 
ing, why  does  [the  text]  first  mention  the 
m^rrjuis  of  Tsin? 

Not  to  allow  a barbanms  [State]  to 
take  the  direction  of  thu  Middle  Statoa 

What  is  the  force  of  n before  the 
viscount  of  Woo? 

It  serves  to  point  ont  the  meeting  as 
one  of  two  presiding  chiefs. 

As  [the  text]  does  nut  allow  a barbar- 
ous [State]  to  take  the  direction  of  the 
Middle  States,  why  does  it  represent  the 
meeting  as  one  of  two  presiding  chiefs? 

Because  of  the  weight  of  Woo. 

How  hod  Woo  so  much  weight?  Woo 
being  tliere,  the  [other]  princes  of  the 
kingdom  would  not  dare  not  to  come. 


0. 

The  Chaen  of  Kuh-leang  says:*—*  Is  not 
the  viscount  of  Woo  advanced  at  this 
meeting  in  Hwang-ch'e?  Here  it  is  that 
he  is  [styled]  viscount. 

Woo  was  a barbarian  State,  where 
they  cut  their  hair  short  and  tattooed 
their  bodies.  [Its  ruler  now]  wished,  by 
means  of  the  ceremonies  of  Loo  and  the 
power  of  Tsin,  to  bring  about  the  wearing 
of  both  cap  and  garment  He  contri- 
butdl  [also]  of  the  products  of  the  Statu 
to  do  honour  to  the  king  approved  by 
Heaven.  Woo  is  here  advanc^. 

Woo  was  the  greatest  State  of  tbu 
east.  Again  and  again  it  had  brought 
the  small  States  to  meet  the  feudal 
prinooB,  and  to  unite  with  the  Middlu 
States.  Since  Woo  could  do  this,  was  it 
Dotloyal?  Woo  is  here  advanced.  King 
is  the  most  honourable  title,  and  viscoont 
is  comparatively  mean.  [The  ruler  of 
Woo,  however,]  declined  the  honourable 
title,  and  was  content  with  the  mean  one, 
to  meet  with  the  other  princes  and  do 
honour  to  the  king  approved  by  Hoaven. 
Foo-ch‘ae,  king  of  Woo,  uschI  to  say, 
“ Bring  me  a good  cap.**  Coufimius  said, 
“ Great  was  Foo-ch*ae!’*  Foo-ch‘ao  could 
not  have  told  you  about  tlie  caps  [of  dif- 
ferent ranks],  but  be  wished  for  a cap. 


APPENDIX  II. 

A LETTER  QUESTIONING  THE  CONITJCIAN  AUTHORSHIP 
OF  THE  CH‘UN  TS‘EW  BY  YUEN  MBI  OF  THE  PRESENT  DYNASTY. 


I have  found  the  following  letter  in  a large  collection  of  the  letters 
of  the  writer,  published  first,  with  glosses,  in  1859  by  Hoo  Kwang- 
tow  a great  admirer  of  them,  under  the  title  of 

it  lJU  M K lit-  Tlie  writer,  Yuen  Mei  {^^),  styled  Ts/.e-ts'ne 
(-^  TJ")  and  Keen-chae  (f^  ^),  was  a member  of  the  Haii-lin  college, 
and  died  in  1797,  at  the  age  of  82.  The  letter  was  written  in  reply 
to  Yeh  Shoo-slmn  (j^gSllU,  ■>  member  of  tlie  Han  lin  college, 
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*I  have  received  your  “Recondite  Meaning’s  of  the  Ch*nn  Ts'ew/’  in  which  jour 
exquisite  knowleJije  is  everywhere  apparent.  While  availing  yourself  of  Hhe  Works 
of]  Tan  Tsoo  and  Chaou  K‘wang,  you  have  far  excelled  them,  and  that  of  Hoo  Gan- 
ting  is  not  worthy  to  be  sjK)ken  of  [in  comparison  with  yours).  But  in  iny  poor  view 
I always  feel  that  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘cw  was  certainly  not  ni(ul*>  by  Confucius, 

‘Confucius  s{K>ke  of  himself  as  “a  transmitter  and  not  a maker  {.Ana.  VII.  i.).” 
To  make  thu  Ch'un  Tti'ihv  was  the  bu.siness  of  the  historii>gmphvrs.  Confuciu.s  was 
not  a histori«)grHpher,  atid  [he  said  that]  “ he  who  is  not  in  a particular  office  has 
notliing  U)  do  with  j)laiis  for  the  admini.strution  of  iU  duties  (Ana.  VIII.  xiv.);”- — ■ 
how  should  he  have  usurped  the  power  of  the  historiographers,  and  in  an  unseemly 
way  mwle  [this  Work]  for  them? 

‘In  the  wonls,  “ It  is  [the  Ch'un  Ts‘ew]  which  wdll  make  men  know  mo,  and 
make  men  condemn  me  (Mencius.  III.  Ft.  ii.  IX.  8),**  he  appears  to  take  the  p>si- 
tion  of  an  unscoptreil  king;  but  not  only  would  Uie  master  not  have  been  willing  to 
d>  this,  but  the  ruler  and  ministers  and  historiographers  of  I^)o  would  not  have 
borne  it. 

‘It  is  said  that  “Confucius  wrote  what  he  wrote  and  retrenched  what  he  ro- 
trenched,  so  that  neither  A'ew  nor  Hca  were  able  to  improve  a single  character  (See 
the  quotation  Sse-mo  Ts'een,  on  p.  l i)X  Now  the  uti/hts  ol  Confucius  ceased 
iU  labours  when  the /*a  was  taken,  but  the  Ch‘un  Tsew  is  coiitinm'd  after  that, 
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which  happened  in  [the  springs  of]  Gae's  l4th  year,  ami  only  emU  with  the 
record  of  Confucius’ death  in  the  16th  year; — whose  stii!us  have  we  durinn;  those 
three  years,  and  by  whom  was  this  portion  of  the  work  iinproveil?  It  is  clear  that, 
as  Loo  had  its  historiographers,  the  preservation  or  the  loss  of  the  Ch'un  Ts’ew  had 
no  Connexion  with  Confucius. 

‘ Of  all  the  books  [about  Confuoios]  there  is  none  so  trustworthy  as  the  Analects. 
They  tell  us  that  the  subjects  which  he  taught  were  the  Odes,  the  Shoo,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  rules  of  Propriety  (Ana.  VII.  xvii  ),  and  how,  stimulating  him- 
self, he  said,  that,  [if  his  life  wore  prolonged],  he  would  give  fifty  years  to  the  study 
of  the  Yih;  but  there  is  not  half  a character  in  them  about  the  Ch'un  Ts'ew. 

‘When  Han  Seuen-tsze  was  on  a compliinentary  visit  to  Loo  (See  above,  p.  8),  he 
saw  the  Yih  with  its  diagrams  and  the  Ch'un  Ts'ew  of  Loo.  In  the  “Narratives  of 
the  States,”  under  the  State  of  Ts'oo,  we  find  Shin  Shuh-she,  the  tutor  of  the 
eldest  son  of  king  Chwang,  teaching  him  the  Ch'nn  Ts'ew  (lb.),  and  under  the  State 
of  Tain  wo  have  Yang-sheh  Hoih  celebrated  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  Ch'un 
Ts'Sw  (Ib.).  Thus  before  Confucius,  the  States  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  kingdom 
had  long  had  their  Ch'un  Ts'ew.  Perhaps  when  Confucius  returned  from  Wei  to 
Loo,  in  his  leisure  from  bis  correcting  labours  on  the  Yu  and  the  Sung  (Ana.  IX. 
liv.),  he  happened  to  road  the  Ch'un  Ta'iiw,  and  made  some  slight  improvements  in 
it,  so  that  we  find  Kung  and  Kuh  quoting  from  wb.at  they  call  “ the  nnrevised 
Ch'nn  Ts'ew.”  On  this  we  cannot  speak  positively;  but  certainly  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  the  making  of  the  Ch'un  Ts'ew.  What  is  still  more  ridicnloua.  Loo  T'ung 
laid  the  three  commentaries  up  high  on  his  shelves,  and  would  only  look  at  the 
text  to  search  out  the  beginning  and  end  [of  the  things  relerro*!  to'|.  Hut  [if  wo 
adopt  that  plan],  wo  have  the  entry  that  “the  king  [by]  Heaven’s  [grace]  held  a 
court  of  inspection  in  Ho-yang  (V.  ixviii.  16),”  which  is  to  the  effect  that  king  Si-ang 
of  Chow  held  a court  of  inspection,  without  any  cau.se,  at  a sjHrt  so  far — a thousand 
le — [from  his  capital].  Then  again,  dukes  Yin  and  Ilwan  were  both  murdered,  and 
the  text  simply  says  that  they  died.  In  this  way  the  upright  stylus  of  the  sage  turns 
out  not  to  be  equal  to  that  of  Tung  Hoo  of  Tsin,  or  to  Ts'e’s  historiographer  of  the 
South.  What  is  there  [in  the  Ch'nn  Ts'ew]  to  serve  as  a warning  to  moke  rebellious 
ministers  and  villainous  sons  afraid?’ 

Having  arrived  at  iny  own  conclii'sions  about  tlie  Cli'un  Ts'ew 
before  I met  with  Yuen  Mei’s  letter,  I was  astonished  and  gratified 
to  find  sttch  a general  agreement  between  liis  view.s  and  mine.  He 
puts  on  one  side  with  remarkable  boldne.ss  tlie  testimony  of  Mencius, 
on  which  I have  dwelt  in  tlie  fir.st  section  n.s  presenting  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  our  accepting  the  Ch'un  Ts'ew  as 
the  work  of  the  sage.  He  would  fiin  deny,  a.s  I have  said  I should 
be  glad  to  do,  that  Confucius  had  anything  to  do  with  compiling 
the  chronicle;  but  the  evidence  is  too  strong  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  his  supposition,  that  Confucius,  without  any  great  purpose, 
made  some  slight  improvements  in  the  Ch'un  Ts'iiw  of  Loo  towards 
the  end  of  his  life,  does  not  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  He 
has  the  same  opinion  that  1 have  of  the  serious  defects  of  tlie  Work, 
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and  on  that  account  he  would  deny  an}'  authorship  of  Confucius  in 
connexion  with  it;  while  I have  ventured  to  reason  on  those  defects 
as  symptomatic  of  defects  in  the  character  of  the  compiler. 

While  not  scrupling  to  brush  away  traditions  with  a bold  hand, 
Yuen  yet  mentions  one  which  served  his  purpose, — that  Confucius 
ceased  his  labours  on  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew  when  the  lin  was  taken  in  the 
14th  year  of  duke  Gae.  Some  say  that  it  was  the  appearance  of 
the  lin  which  induced  Confucius  to  set  about  the  compilation  of 
the  classic  as  a lasting  memorial  of  himself.  Others  say  that  the 
appearance  of  the  /in  was  to  signalize  the  conclusion  of  the  sage’s 
Work,  but  how  long  he  had  been  engaged  upon  it  previously  they 
do  not  pretend  to  say.  Nothing  really  is  kno^vn  upon  the  subject; 
and  the  silence  of  the  Analects  in  regard  to  it,  to  which  Yuen  calls 
attention,  is  really  note-worthy. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  CH‘UN  TS‘EW;— 

WITH  TABLE.S  Of'  SOLAR  ECLIPSES;  OF  THE  YEARS  AND  LUNAR  MONTHS  OF  THE  WHOLE 
PERIOD;  AND  OF  THE  KINOS,  AND  THE  PRINCES  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  FIEI-S, 

FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  CHOW  DTKA81T. 


SECTION  I. 

THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  TEXT. 

1.  I have  observed  on  p.  10  that  natural  phenomena,  supposed 
to  affect  the  general  well-being  of  the  State,  formed  one  class  of  the 
things  recorded  in  the  Ch'un  Ts‘ew.  Of  this  nature  were  eclipses 
of  the  sun,  included  by  Maou  K‘e-ling,  in  the  note  on  pp.  11,  12, 
among  the  “ calamities  and  ominous  occurrences,”  that  are  the  18th 
of  the  divisions  under  which  he  arranges  all  the  subjects  of  these 
Chronicles.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  eclipses  were  re- 
corded wdth  a view  to  the  accumulation  of  astronomical  facts  for 
any  scientific  purpose; — the  whole  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Chinese 
concerning  them  was  that  given  in  the  9th  ode  of  Book  IV.,  Part  II. 
of  the  She,  made  on  occasion  of  an  eclipse  before  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew 
period,  and  which  gives  us  the  first  certain  date  in  ancient  Chinese 
history.  , 

“ The  sun  was  eclipsed, 

A thing  of  very  evil  omen. 

For  the  moon  to  be  eclipsed 
Is  but  an  ordinary  matter; 

Now  that  the  sun  has  been  eclip.sed, — 

How  bad  it  is!” 

But  whatever  w’as  the  motive  for  recording  the  eclipses,  they  are 

The  ecUp«,  recorded  in  the  Ch-un)  of  the  Utmost  Value  for  determining  the 
Ti-ew  determine  its  chronoiogy.  j chronology  of  the  time  Comprised  in  our 

Classic.  It  contains  altogether  the  entries  of  thirty-six  eclipses,  the 
table  of  which  given  by  Mr.  Chalmers  at  the  conclusion  of  his  article 
on  the  “ Astroiiony  of  the  ancient  Chinese,”  in  the  prolegomena  to 
ray  third  volume,  with  his  own  calculation  of  the  times  of  their 
occurrence,  I reproduce  here  with  some  slight  variations. 
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SOLAR  ECLIPSES  RECORUED  IN  THE  rH‘UN  TS'EW. 


AS  RKCOKDFJ)  IN  THE  TEXT. 

I 

i Xo. 

Duket  tac.  title. 

1 Year  of' liiiU. 

J Year  of  Cyrle. 

^toon. 

1 Otiif  of  Vyclt.  jl 

j ^ 

58 

11. 

i *> 

|l  1. 

i * 

9 

VII. 

j 29  Mol 

1 ir. 

»»  « 

17 

1 23 

1 X. 

1 HI, 

18 

! 42 

in. 

i\'. 

>)  M 

25 

i « 

! VI. 

8 

V. 

’»  r 

20 

[ 60 

: XII. 

60 

1 

)*  It 

30 

64 

! IX. 

7 

1 VII. 

5 

3 

IX. 

1 1 

45 

VIII. 

}l  M 

12 

10  j 

III. 

7 

IX. 

n It 

15 

13 

V.  ' 

|.  X- 

1 

32 

II. 

no 

XI. 

II  II 

15 

46 

VI. 

88 

1;  XII. 

e 

1 

VII.  1 

1 total. 

! xnr. 

II  II 

10 

69 

IV. 

63 

1 XIV. 

11  II 

17 

6 

VI. 

40 

' XV. 

16 

1 23 

VI. 

3 

XVI. 

II  n 

17 

t 24  1 

XII. 

64 

1 XVII. 

14 

! 89 

II. 

32 

! XVIII. 

II  II 

15 

! 40 

VIII. 

54 

XIX. 

>1  II 

20 

46 

X. 

53 

1 XX. 

p 11 

21 

46 

IX. 

47 

; XXI. 

21  1 

46 

X. 

17 

xxn. 

II  11  1 

23 

48 

n. 

10 

XXIII. 

II  It 

24 

49 

VIL 

1 U)tal. 

XXIV. 

II  « 

24 

49 

vm. 

80 

1 XXV. 

II  ft 

27 

63 

xa 

13 

• xxvr. 

7 

3 

‘ IV. 

1 41 

XXVII. 

It  II 

15 

11 

VI. 

64 

XXVIII. 

j 

II  II  1 

17 

13 

VI. 

‘ n 

s XXIX. 

1 

II  II  1 

21 

17 

vn. 

19 

|(  XXX. 

It  II  1 

92 

18 

xn. 

1 

1 XXXI. 

*1  11 

34 

30 

V. 

31 

1 XXXII. 

IT  n 

SI 

27 

XIL 

48 

XXXIII. 

6 

33 

m. 

48 

XXXIV. 

n II 

12 

40 

XI. 

3 

i XXXV. 

II  It 

15 

48 

VIIL 

17 

^ XXXVI. 

14  ! 

37  ' 

V. 

87 

' XXXVII. 
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SOLAR  ECLIPSES  RECORDED  IN  THE  CH‘UN  TS‘K\V. 


BY 

CALCULATION. 

! 

Yfur. 

da^. 

.Veic  ittfle. 

C/iinese  Moon. 

Day  of  CjfcU. 

—719 

February 

Ill 

6 

Visible  at  sunrise. 

—708 

July 

VIII. 

29 

Total  about  8h.  r.M. 

—694 

October 

XI. 

7 

Visible — Afternoon. 

—676 

April 

6 

V. 

.49 

Sunset. 

--6C8 

May  



VI. 

- 

Morning. 

— 6C7 

November 

3 

XII. 

CO 

Morning. 

—663 

AuiMut 

IX, 

7 

Afternoon. 

— «54 

Au;iu>t 

IX. 

45 

AftemooD. 

— 647 

Mrtrch 

V. 

7 

Afternoon. 

-6U 

January 

III. 

21 

Not  visible. 

—635 

January 

III. 

60 

V'isible  at  Noon. 

—611 

April 

V. 

stt 

Sunrise. 

— C<H) 

Scpfoniber 

12 

X. 

1 

Total  3h,  3Um.  p.ii. 

— 598 

February  

26 

IV. 

53 

Visible  at  Sunrise. 

— 5!M 

(>cb«biT 

XI. 

8 

AW  visible. 

—574 

Muy 

VI. 

3 

Visible  at  Noon. 

-573 

October 

XI. 

54 

Morning. 

—558 

Jaimarv 

II. 

3.* 

Noon. 

-557 

M«v 

23 

VI.  Intfrcul. 

54 

.Sc«r«/y  vinibli  at  Sunrise. 

—652 

August 

25 

X. 

53 

Noun. 

—651 

Augu.st 

13 

IX. 

Noon. 

—551 

September 

X. 

A’o  Kcliftee. 

— 560 

Difeinber 

JJO 

II. 

10 

Visible  at  Sunrise. 

—648 

June 

12 

VII. 

1 

Total  about  Ih.  15m  r.M. 

—548 

July 

VIII. 

No  ficlipse. 

— 545 

OctobiT 

7 

XI. 

12 

Visible  in  the  Morning. 

- 6:14 

March 

IV. 

Forenoon. 

-526 

Aj.ril 

54 

Forenoon. 

—524 

August 

14 

IX. 

10 

Afternoon. 

—520 

J une 

8 

VII. 

19 

ForontKin. 

—519 

November 

XII. 

10 

Afternoon. 

— 517 

April 

V. 

82 

Sunrim;. 

—610 

November ........ 

XII. 

4S 

Forenoon. 

—504 

February 



III. 

4H 

NtMUI. 

—497 

S«-ptetnber 16 

X. 

3 

Forenoon. 

-494 

Julv 

IS 

vin. 

17 

Foreniam. 

—480 
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2.  In  the  tal>le  in  the  prolegomena  to  vol.  III.  Mr.  Chalmers  has 
referred  these  eclipses  in  the  Ch‘un  Tsew  to  the  emperors,  or  kings 
rather,  of  Cliow  in  wliose  reigns  they  occurred;  as  we  have  to  do 
here  otdy  with  the  j>eriod  of  the  Cli'un  Ts‘ew,  I have  substituted  for 
the  titles  of  the  kings  those  of  the  marquises  of  Loo,  in  connexion 
with  wliom  the  eclipses  are  mentioned  in  the  text  of  the  Classic.  At 
his  request  also  I have  given  the  yeare  in  his  calculation  as -719,- 
708,  itc.,  itistead  of  M.c.  719,  708,  <fec.,  as  being  in  accordance 
with  the  usage  of  astronomers.*  His  calculation  of  the  month  and 
day,  according  to  new  style,  remains  unchanged,  because  it  makes 
the  comparison  of  the  Cliincse  moons  with  our  own,  in  relation  to 
the  solstice.s,  plainer  and  easier  for  general  readers.  I have  also 
introduced  a 37th  eclijise,  whicli  is  recorded,  in  the  brief  su[>plement 
to  the  Classic,  in  the  4th  jiaragraph  after  the  text  proper  terminates. 

Comparing  now  the  times  of  the  3I>  eclipses  as  recorded  and 

He.ulU  of  the  cnmjMiri.on  of  tliel  Cldt  ulutcd,  it  w ill  bc  Scell,  yos/,  tluit  tW'O 
fdip.e.a,r.corUe.iondc«icoi«te,i.y  of  are  entirely  erroneous,  and  could 

not  have  taken  |)lace  at  all.  Two  eclipses  arc  given  as  having  occurred 
in  the  21st  aiifl  24th  years  of  duke  Seang,  corresponding  to — 551 
and — 548,  on  successive  months; — a thing  physically  impossible. 
On  p.  491  of  this  volume  I have  given  the  remark  of  a scliolar  of 
tlie  Thing  dynasty  tliat  siicli  a thing  perhapsdid  occurin  ancient  times! 
Xo  rea.sonable  account  of  the  twice  repeated  error  has  ever  been 
given.  Possibly  two  eclipses  did  occur  some  time  during  the  Ch‘un 
Ts‘ew  period  on  the  months  and  days  mentioned,  but  in  other  years; 
and  the  tablets  of  them  got  misplaced,  and  appear  w’here  they  now  do. 
In  the  mean  time  the  records  must  bc  regarded  as  entirely  erroneous.2 

1 Mr.  Chalmers  has  sent  me  the  followiiiK  extract  of  a letter  from  Professor  Airy — now  Sir.  O.B. 
Airy—the  Antrononicr  Koyal,  with  whom  he  eorretipuixleU  through  a friend  some  years  ago  on  the 
8ubjt*et  of  iheiM- anclvnl  Clnnese  €*cUpsvs: — ‘The  year  [of  the  itlipse  in  the  Shc’king]  may  be 
expreitsitl  in  either  of  these  forms: — 

— 775  for  Astronomical  purposes; 

B.C.  776  for  Chninological  purposes.* 

2 Tlio  three  early  commentaries  do  not  touch  on  this  error.  Their  writers,  no  doubt,  were  not 
aware  that  there  was  any  error.  In  the  note  ap|K‘nded  to  the  article  on  *Tl)e  Antiquity  of  the 
Chinese  proved  by  Mouments.’  in  the  2d  viilume  of  the  ‘ Memoires  concernant  les  Chinois,*  the 
texts  of  these  eclipses  arc  given  and  translated  without  any  intimation  of  their  being  wrong.  In 
the  article,  however,  p.  9H,  the  writer  sa^son  the  eclipses  in  the  Ch*un  Ts*cw; — “Si,  dans  la 
multitude,  il  s’en  trouve  quelquos-unes  (comme  H sVn  trouve  en  effel),  qui  n*  nient  pu  avoir  eu 
lieu,  disons  alors  que,  comme  la  coutmne  a toujuurs  ct^  que  les  Calculateyrs  Assent  psrt  du 
resnltat  de  leura  Calculs,  plusieurs  jours  avant  ou  de^’ant  arrivor  1‘eclypse,  afln  qu’on  disposal  tout 
p<mr  les  ceremonies  qui  sepraliquoient  ilausces  sortes  d’occasious,  ilest  arrive' que  les  Abtrononu'S, 
faute  de  l.onnet  Tables,  aynnt  pre'dit  une  fausse  eclipse,  dout  raniumce  aet^  livre'e  aus  llibtorio' 
grnphes.  ceuX'Ci  en  out  tenu  registre  de  la  meme  nuinierc  que  si  elle  nvoit  ele  vraie;  soit  qu’ils  la 
('russent  teUc.  parce  qu’  un  ciel  obscur  el  charge'  do  mmges  avoit  empiVhe  d'observor;  suit  que, 
IMF  negligcnct*.  on  par  un  simple  oubli,  ils  eussent  manque  h la  raver  du  cnlnlogue  des  event** 
mens.’  The  explanation  here  suggeHti*<l  is  sjicciully  innpplicabU'  to  the  two  eclipses  under  notice. 
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It  will  be  seen,  secondly,  that  two  more  of  the  eclipses  are  somehow 
given  incorrectly.  The  10th  is  recorded  as  happening  in  the  1st 
month  of  the  15th  year  of  duke  He,  corresponding  to  -644.  As 
proved  by  calculation,  there  was  an  eclipse  in  the  3d  Chinese  moon 
of  that  year,  but  it  was  not  visible  in  Loo.  This  error,  like  the  two 
former  ones,  must  be  left  une.xplained.  The  15th  eclipse  appears 
as  having  occurred  in  the  17th  year  of  duke  Seuen,  corresponding 
to  -591,  in  the  6tli  month,  on  the  cycle  day  Kwei-maou.  But  there 
was  then  no  eclipse.  Chinese  astronomers  discovered  this  error  in  the 
time  of  the  eastern  Tsin  dynasty;  but  they  have  found  no  way  of 
accounting  for  it.  They  have  called  attention,  indeed,  to  the  fact 
that  an  eclipse  was  possible  on  the  1st  day  of  the  fifth  month; 
but  that  would  be  visible  only  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
It  occurred  to  Jlr.  Chalmers,  however,  to  try  the  7th  year  of 
duke  Seuen,  and  he  found  that  that  year,  in  the  6th  month,  on 
Kwei-tnaou,  which  was  then  the  day  of  the  new  moon,  there  was 
an  eclipse  visible  in  Loo.  No  doubt,  this  was  the  eclipse  intended 
in  the  text,  inaccurately  arranged  under  the  17th  year  instead 
of  the  7th.  This  happy  rectification  of  one  error  sho^vs  in  what 
direction  the  rectification  of  the  other  errors  is  to  be  sought. 

It  will  be  seen,  thirdly,  that  of  the  remaining  32  eclipses,  the  years, 
months,  and  cycle-days  of  18,  as  determined  by  calculation,  agree 
with  those  which  are  given  in  the  text,  while  of  the  other  14  the 
years  and  cycle-days  agree,  and  the  months  are  different,  generally 
by  one  month  or  two,  and  in  two  cases  by  three  months.  The  dif- 
ference of  the  months,  however,  gives  confirmation  to  the  truthfulness 
of  the  text,  showing,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  absolutely  correct,  but 
proving,  to  my  mind,  that  the  historiographers  entered  the  eclipses  in 
the  current  months  of  the  years  when  they  were  observed.  In  order  to 
make  those  current  months  agree  with  the  true  months  it  would  have 
been  necessary  that  the  process  of  intercalation  should  be  regularly 
and  scientifically  observed.  But  it  was  not  so  observed  in  the  time  of 
the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew.  In  proof  of  this  I need  only  refer  the  reader  to 
what  Mr.  Chalmers  has  said  on  the  subject  in  the  prolegomena  to 
vol.  III.  p.  99,  and  to  his  valuable  table  of  the  years  and  months  of 
the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew,  which  concludes  this  section.  There  was  not  room 
for  the  same  error  with  the  cycle-days.  No  science  was  recjuired  in 
their  application.  Each  successive  day  had  its  name  determined  by 
the  successive  terms  of  the  cycle;  and,  when  these  were  exhausted, 
the  historiographers  had  only  to  begin  again.  Whether  the  months 
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were  long  or  short,  nnd  whether  the  year  contained  an  intercalary 
month  or  not,  the  cyclical  names  of  the  days  were  sure  to  be  given 
correctly.  All  that  was  necessary  was  not  to  let  any  day  go  by 
unmarked.  Those  14  eclipse.s,®  correct  as  to  the  years  and  cycle- 
days  of  their  occurrence,  and  incorrect,  only  in  the  months  to  which 
they'  are  referred,  from  an  assignable  cause,  are  to  be  accepted  with 
as  little  hesitation  as  the  1 8 in  regard  to  the  date  of  which  the  record 
and  the  calculation  entirely'  agree.  The  errors  in  them  are  of  such 
a character  as  to  show  that  the  text  was  not  constructed  subsequently', 
but  was  made  by  the  historiographers  of  Loo,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
duties,  along  the  whole  course  of  the  period. 

3.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  the  long  list  of 
eclipses  thus  verified  determines  the  chronology'  of  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew 
period.  The  lirst  eclipse  occurred  iu  the  3d  year  of  duke  Yin,  iu 

'I'lio  diriuoioav  i«  deti'miinud)  -715),  aiid  therefore  we  know  that  the  period 
Lj- till' ithiiacs;— a«  m pdi-.  I.  j eomiuencedjn -721.  The  lust  eclipse  oc. 

curred  in  the  last  year  of  duke  Ting,  in  -494,  from  which  we  have 
only  to  subtract  14  years  of  duke  Gae's  rule  to  get  the  last  year  of 
the  period;  and  indeed  iu  the  supplementary  text  we  have  an  eclipse 
occurring  in  Gae's  14th  veur,  or  iu  -480. 

1 have  called  attention  in  the  preceding  paragraph  to  the  fact  of 
the  cycle-days  being  always  given  correctly  for  the  eclipses.  So 
they  generally  are  for  other  events;  but  sometimes  they  are  given 
wrong, — as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  subjoined  table  with  tlie 
text,  the  days  which  could  not  be  verified  being  omitted  in  tlie 
table.  The  errors  of  this  kind,  wliich  are  on  the  whole  wonderfully 
few,  are  for  the  most  part  pointed  out  in  the  notes,  according  to 
the  calculations  of  Too  Yu,  wlio  says  that  there  must  be  an  error  of 
the  month  or  of  the  day.  In  some  cases  there  may  be  a corruption 
of  the  cyclical  names  through  carelessne.ss  of  transcribers,  which 
would  give  an  error  of  tlie  day;  more  frequently,  1 believe,  the 
month  is  wrongly  given,  through  tlie  same  irregularity  of  interca- 
lation which  has  made  the  montlis  given  for  the  eclipses  difi'er 
from  the  true  months  as  ascertained  by  calculation. 

4.  I take  this  op|)ortunity  to  touch  on  another  subject  w'hich  has 
often  perplexed  students  of  ancient  Chinese  history, — the  ditfereiit 
commencements  of  the  year  in  the  three  great  ancient  dynasties  of 

Tiic  different  comiiiiMicenw.'nu  of  ihe  I H iia,  Sliatig,  and  Cliow.  According  to 
year  in  the  ihree  aneieiii  iijiiaaiiee.  (the  representations  of  the  scholars  of 

3 or  llic  ihirJ  anJ  fourth  of  those  eclipse*  the  text  Uoc*  nut  give  the  cyclical  <lay»;  but  I have 
not  liiuiighc  it  worth  ivnile  to  inlt  utteiujun  to  ihi*  in  text. 
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the  Han  and  all  subsequent  dynasties,  the  beginning  of  the  year  was 
changed,  to  signalize  the  new  dynasty,  by  an  exercise  of  tlie  royal 
prerogative.  Indeed,  the  phrase  ‘s/m  chin/f,''  occurring  in  tlie  Shoo, 
III.  ii.  3,  has  been  interpreted  as  meaning  the  ‘three  commencements 
of  the  year;’  in  which  ca.se  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  that 
even  before  the  Hiia  dynasty  the  year  liad  begun  at  dilferent  dates 
and  in  different  months.  But  if  I were  translating  the  Shoo-king 
afresh,  I should  feel  compelled  to  cast  about  for  anotlier  meaning 
for  the  phrase  in  that  passage.  In  point  of  fact  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘cw 
seems  to  show  that  the  new  commencement  arose  from  tlie  necessity 
of  error  which  there  was  not  sufficient  science  to  correct.  The 
year  of  the  Hiia  d^’nasty  began  originally  with  the  first  month 
of  spring.  By  the  end  of  that  dynasty,  through  the  neglect  of 
the  intercalation,  it  commenced,  I suppose,  a month  earlier,  and 
hence  the  sovereigns  of  Sluing  made  that  the  beginiiiiig  of  their 
year.  But  during  their  tenure  of  the  kingdom,  the  same  process 
of  error  took  place,  and  the  year,  I suppose  again,  had  come 
to  approximate  to  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice  when  the  kings  of 
Chow  superseded  them.  They  adopted  the  retrogression,  and  made 
it  their  theory  that  the  year  should  begin  with  the  new  moon  pre- 
ceding the  winter  solstice,  i.e.,  between  our  Xo%’ember  22  and 
December  22.  But  their  astronomers  and  historiographers  had 
not  knowledge  enough  to  keep  it  there.  .\n  inspection  of  Mr. 
Chalmers’  table  following  this  paragraph  shows  a very  marked 
tendency,  increasing  ns  time  went  on,  to  make  the  year  begin  in 
the  month  before  the  new  moon  preceding  the  winter  solstice. 
Previous  to  the  time  of  duke  He,  many  of  the  years  begin  in  the 
commencing  month  of  the  Sluing  dynasty;  but  subsequently, 
the  30th,  32d,  and  33d  years  of  duke  He,  the  18th  year  of 
WSn,  the  3d,  4th,  and  6th  of  Scuen,  the  1st,  4th,  7th,  10th  and 
12th  of  Ch‘ing,  the  16th,  19th,  21st,  and  27th  of  Sijang,  the  1st, 
4th,  15th,  20th,  and  28th  of  Cldaoii,  and  the  2d,  7th,  and  10th  of 
Ting,  all  began  in  the  month  before  the  proper  commence- 
inent  of  the  Chow  year.  This  was,  no  doubt,  the  ordinary 
commencement  of  the  year  when  the  dynasty  of  Ts‘iu  superseded 
that  of  Chow,  and  so  its  emperor  declared  that  the  y'-ar  sleudfl 
then  begin; — three  months  before  the  period  of  Hea,  einbi a .;.ig 
whole  season,  so  that  what  was  called  its  spring  was  actually  the 
winter  of  the  year,  and  the  names  of  all  the  sea.sons  were  wrongly 

> = iE 
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applied.  Thus  each  of  the  four  dynasties  which  ran  out  their  course 
before  our  Christian  era  had  its  different  commencement  of  the  year. 
Chinese  writers,  however,  generally  speak  only  of  ‘three  correct 
beginnings,’  being  unwilling  to  allow  the  dynasty  of  Ts‘in  to  rank 
with  those  of  Hea,  Shang,  and  Chow. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  ‘Astronomy  of  the  ancient  Chinese’ 
by  Mr.  Chalmers,  after  the  establishment  of  the  Han  dynasty,  the 
Chinese  endeavoured  to  open  communications  with  the  west;  and 
from  India  they  must  have  received  great  additions  to  their  astro- 
nomical knowledge.  Their  scholars  became  able  to  make  a reformation 
of  the  calendar;  and  adopting  the  maxim  of  Confucius,  that  the 
seasons  of  Hea  should  be  followed,  they  determined  and  arranged 
that  the  year  should  thenceforth  commence  with  the  beginning  of 
spring,  as  it  has  since,  with  more  or  less  of  correctness,  done. 

The  above  observations  show  that  of  the  four  ‘ correct  beginnings 
of  the  year,’  (including  that  of  Ts‘in),  one  only  was  correct,  and  the 
proper  nomenclature  regarding  them  would  be  ‘ one  correct  and 
three  erroneous  beginnings.’  They  should  also  end  the  partial  and 
bigoted  pretensions  of  Chinese  writers,  when  they  talk  of  the  universal 
knowledge  of  their  ancient  worthies,  and  the  more  culpable  partiality 
and  bigotry  of  some  Sinologues  who  try  to  bear  out  their  assertions. 

5.  In  the  following  table  the  intercalary  months  are  indicated 
by  a line.  The  principal  guide  in  determining  them  has  been  the 
cycle-days  given  in  connexion  with  many  of  the  events  referred  to. 
According  to  the  theory  of  the  Chinese  year,  as  explained  in  vol. 
III.,  p.  22,  there  ought  to  be  7 intercalary  months  in  every  19  years. 
It  will  be  seen  that  during  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew  period  these  months 
were  introduced  very  irregularly. 

The  small  figures  denote  the  cyclical  numbers  of  the  days  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  so  far  as  they  can  be  verified.  A small  capital  (e) 
indicates  an  eclipse.  The  most  important  thing  to  be  observed  in 
the  table  is  the  changing  position  of  the  first  month,  sometimes 
preceding,  sometimes  following,  the  winter  solstice,  without  any 
apparent  rule. 
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Clffhrnt 

of  LUNAR  MONTHS  ACCORDINO  TO  CONFUCIUS.  Ye.vus. 

Sfiortest 

Daif.  The  emati  fiijures  are  the  C^kal  ntanhere  oj  Ja^e  mentioned  in  the  Uiatorif.  — 

60  I II  III  IT  V VI  VII  VIII  I.T  X XI  XII  , 721 

6 1 VIII  . . XII  52  , 720 

10  I IICe  III  47 IV  28  . . . VIII  17  . . . XII 20  , 

16  I II 

- 21  I XII  18 , 

26  I . . . V68 

81  I , 715 

87  I . III27  . . VI 86  VII  7 . IX  28  . . . , 

42  I . Ill  10 

47  I II 50  . . . VI  . . IX  15  X . . . 

62  I VII  19  . . . XI 29  . , 

68  I . . IV  44 , 710 

81  . . IV45 , 

8 1 V1I29b 

13  1 

191  20 , 

24  I VIII 19 IX  4 . . . , 705 

29III86 , 

84  I 16  . . V 14 , 

89  I 

45  I 67 XII  48  , 

60  I . . . V 20  . . . IX  . . . ,700 

65  I . . . . VI89VII24  VIII  . XI 23  XII 44  , 

60.  I II 

0 1 VIII 9 . . XII 54  , 

11  I . Ill  82 IV  6 . VI , 

16  I 695 

21  163  II  . . V43  VI 14  . V1U30.  X7e  . 

27  I . . IV  18  V 84 XU  26  , 

132 X 12  . . , 

87  I XII  22  , 

42  I , 690 

48  I ....  VI 2 

63  I 

681 

18.  . IV  28 , 

9 131 XI  20 . , 685 

114 VII34  Vm57.  . . . , 

19  I 

24  I . . 16  V . 15 , 

80  I VIII81 

851  680 

401 , 

« I 

61  I 

661 , 

II  . IV  49e  . VI 64  , 675 

6 1 

112 . 

17  ^ I . V 58  . VU  86 , 

22  I'm  . . . ' . . VII  33 

127 XII  61  , 670 
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SECTION  II. 

THE  DATES  IN  THE  TSO  CIIUEN. 

1.  The  chronology  of  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew  period,  as  it  appears  in 
the  Tso  Chuen,  is  the  same  as  that  which  appears  in  the  text;  but 
the  dates  of  many  events  mentioned  in  both  differ  b)'  one  or  two 

The  d.te.ofeTent.  in  the  T.0  Chuen)  inonths;  and  whcrc  those  dates  are  at 
often  differ  from  the  date,  in  the  text.  l,eginiling  of  a year,  the 

years  to  which  they  are  assigned  will  also  differ.  This  circum- 
stance has  wonderfully  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  tlie  Chinese 
critics ; but  a sufficient  solution  of  the  want  of  correspondence  is 
found,  in  much  the  greater  number  of  cases,  in  the  fact  that  the 
feudal  States  were  by  no  means  agreed  in  using  the  commencement 
of  the  year  prescribed  by  the  dynasty  of  Chow.  I have  shown,  in 
par.  4 of  last  section,  that  the  Shang  and  Chow  dynasties  adopted 
each  a different  month  for  the  beginning  of  the  year  from  that 
employed  by  the  dynasty  of  Hiia,  not  by  arbitrary  exercise  of 
sovereignty  to  signalize  their  possession  of  the  kingdom,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  disorder  into  w'hich  the  months  of  the  year 
had  fallen  through  the  neglect  or  irregularity  of  intercalation.  The 
peculiarity  now  under  notice  further  shows  the  feebleness  of  the  sway 
exercised  by  the  kings  of  Chow  over  the  feudal  States,  for  several 
of  those  ruled  by  chiefs  of  the  Chow  surname  yet  co  ntinued  to  hold 
to  the  Hiia  beginning  of  the  year. 

For  example,  in  the  narrative  introduced  by  Tso  after  I.  iii.  3, 
we  are  told  that  Ch'ing  sent  plundering  expeditions  into  the  royal 
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domain,  wliich  ‘ in  the  4th  inontli  curried  off  the  wheat  of  Wan,  and 
in  the  autumn  tlie  rice  of  Ch‘ing-cliow;’  meaning  evidently  tlie  4th 
month  and  the  autninn  of  the  Hea  year. 

Again,  in  V.  v.  1,  we  are  told  that  ‘ in  spring,  the  marquis  of  Tsin 
put  to  death  his  heir-son  Shin-sang,’  whereas,  according  to  the 
Chuen,  the  deed  was  done  in  the  12th  month  of  the  preceding  year. 
In  V.  X.  3,  Le  K‘ih  of  Tsin  murders  his  ruler  in  the  first  month  of 
the  year,  whereas,  according  to  the  Cliuen,  he  did  so  in  the  11th 
month  of  the  previous  year.  In  V.  xv.  13,  a battle  was  fought 
between  Tsin  and  Ts'in  in  the  11th  month,  while  in  the  Chuen  it 
takes  place  in  the  9th.  Tsin  evidently  regulated  its  months  after 
the  Hea  calendar. 

In  Ts‘e,  whose  princes  were  of  the  surname  Kiiang,  it  would 
appear  that  the  year  continued  to  commence  with  the  natural 
spring,  for  in  VI.  xiv.  9 the  murder  of  Shu}’,  marquis  of  Ts‘e, 
appears  as  taking  place  in  the  9th  month,  whereas  the  Chuen  gives 
it  in  the  7th. 

In  Sung,  where  the  descendants  of  the  kings  of  Shang  held  sway, 
they  naturally  followed  tlie  calendar  of  Shang.  Thus  in  I.  vi.  4,  an 
army  of  Sung  appears  as  taking  Ch‘ang-kolt  in  winter,  while  Tso 
says  it  did  so  in  the  autumn.  And  in  the  Shoo,  V.  viii.,  containing 
the  charge  to  the  viscount  of  AV'ei  on  his  appointment  to  be  the  first 
duke  of  Sung,  it  would  ajipear  from  par.  1 that  authority  is  given 
to  him  to  use  all  the  institutions  of  his  ancestors. 

This  varying  commencement  of  the  year  among  the  feudal  States 
of  Chow  may  be  substantiated  from  other  sources  besides- the  Ch‘un 
Ts'ew  and  the  Tso  Clinen.*  It  not  only  show.s,  as  I have  saidj  the 
feebleness  of  the  dynasty  of  Chow;  but  it  affords  a strong  confirma- 
tion of  the  genuineness  of  Tso’s  narratives.  Had  they  been  con- 
structed to  illustrate  the  te.xt,  or  even  been  introduced  as  subsidiary 
to  it  without  being  occupied  with  events  referred  to  in  it,  the  com- 
jiiler  would  have  been  careful  to  avoid  such  a discrepancy  of  dates. 
As  Lew  Yuen-foo  of  the  Sung  dynasty  observed,  ‘The  months  and 
days  in  Tso-shc  often  differ  from  tliose  in  the  text  of  the  classic, 
because  he  copied  indiscriminately  from  the  tablets  of  the  historio- 
graphers of  the  different  States,  which  used  the  three  different 
commencements  of  the  year  without  any  fixed  rule.’- 

1 See  in  the  Work  of  Cliaoii  Yih,  Bk.  II.,  hi»  sppendii  lo  tlie  eeclion  hendeil  ^ ^ J. 

^ ^ ^ ^ fl  H jE- # ^ ^ Hi  IS  ^ illii 
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2.  Wliiit  I have  said  in  tlie  above  jianigraph  goes  strongly  to 
support  the  gei)uitieiies.s  of  Tso’.s  narratives.  Tliere  arc  some  other 
dates,  however,  in  his  commentary  to  wliich  my  attention  has  been 
culled  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  and  which  would  seem  to  show  that  they 
were  introduced  at  a later  period;  some  of  them  perhaps  in  the  Han 
dynasty.  Tso  gives  the  day  of  the  winter  solstice  in  two  }’ears; — the 
5th  of  duke  He,  and  the  20th  of  duke  Ch‘aou.  In  the  former  case, 
B.C.  654,  he  says  that  the  day  Sin-hae  (the  48th  cyclical  number)  was 
the  day  of  the  winter  .solstice,  and  the  first  day  of  the  first  month; 
but  this  is  an  error  of  one  day  in  regard  to  the  new  moon,  and  of 
three  days  in  regard  to  the  solstice,  which  fell  that  year  on  Kiiah-yin 
(the  51st  cyclical  number).  In  the  latter  case,  b.c.  521,  he  says 
that  the  solstice  fell  on  the  day  Ke-ch‘ow  (the  26th  cyclical  number), 
whereas  it  fell  on  Sin-inaou,  two  days  later,  and  the  day  of  new 
moon  was  also  one  day  later.  ‘Here,’  says  Mr.  Chalmers,  ‘the  far- 
ther back  the  greater  tlie  error,  so  that  the  date  and  tlie  method 
could  not  have  been  handed  down  from  any  previous  time.  If  a 
year  had  been  sought  in  duke  He’s  time,  when  tlie  new  moon  and 
solstice  coincided,  646  would  have  been  riglit;  and  665  (646-f-19) 
or  627  (646-19)  would  also  have  been  tlie  proper  commencement 
of  a cycle  of  19  years,  which  might  have  been  repeated  down  to  the 
end  of  the  Cli'un  Ts‘ew  period  without  much  error.  The  error 
accumulates  in  reckoning  onwards  of  course  as  well  as  in  reckoning 
back,  so  that  by  the  time  of  the  Han  dynasty  the  cycle  would  have 
to  be  shifted  on  to  another  set  of  years.  But  the  test  of  the  Cliuen, 
and  the  commentary  which  you  give  under  the  20th  year  of  duke 
Ch'aou,  were  evidently  written  from  a Han  point  of  view.  Twenty- 
two  cycles  of  19  years  are  reckoned  back  from  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Woo, — say  b.c.  103  (103-}- 19X22=521),  and  it  is  affirmed 
that  in  521  the  solstice  coincided  with  the  new  moon  because  it 
did  so  in  103.  But  it  did  not  do  so,  nor  did  the  new'  moon  then 
fall  on  the  day  assigned  to  it.  That  a writer  near  the  time  of  Con- 
fucius should  give  wrong  dates  is  very  likely;  but  that  they  should 
be  systematically  wrong,  so  as  to  agree  with  an  imperfect  method  of 
calculation  adopted  some  centuries  later,  and  founded  on  observation.s 
then  made — about  b.c.  103 — of  the  actual  position  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  is  so  improbable  that  I cannot  believe  it.  The  Jletonic  cycle, 
cannot  be  repeated  twenty-two  times  without  incurring  an  error  of 
two  or  three  day.®.’ 

Again,  on  IX.  x.wiii.  1,  and  in  some  other  passages,  Tso  mentions 
the  place  of  the  year-star  or  Jupiter,  and  Mr.  Chalmers  contends 
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that  they  were  all  interpolated  at  a subsequent  date.  On  the 
case  in  IX.  xxviii.  1,  he  observes: — ‘The  position  of  the  planet 
Jupiter  was  observed  in  the  year  b.c.  103,  and  recorded  correctly 
by  Sze-inaTs‘tien,  in  Sing-ke  (Sagittarius-Capricorn);  and  bethought, 
as  the  writer  of  the  notices  in  the  Tso  Chuen  evidently  did  likewise, 
that  Jupiter’s  period  was  exactly  12  years.  But  if  this  had  been 
the  case,  Jupiter  should  not  have  been  in  Sing-ke  in  the  28th  year 
of  duke  Seung,  b.c.  544,  because  the  inters'ening  time  of  441  years  is 
not  divisible  by  12.  Moreover,  Jupiter  was  not  really  in  Sing-ke  in 
B.c.  544,  but  he  would  be  there  in  542,  two  years  later.  How  then 
did  the  writer  of  the  Chuen  say  that  Jupiter  was  in  or  ought 

to  have  been  there,  but  “ had  licentiously  advanced  into  Heuen-heaou 
(Capricorn- Aquarius)?”  Probably  because  such  was  the  course  of  the 
planet,  and  such  the  Chinese  manner  of  viewing  it  240  (12X20) 
years  later, — say  in  b.c.  304.  It  might  be  12  years  before  or  after. 
And  the  writer,  knowing  this,  ventured  to  count  back  two  centuries 
and  a half  in  cycles  of  12,  and  then  to  affirm  that  the  same  pheno- 
menon had  been  observed  b.c.  544,  and  to  found  a story  thereon. 
He  could  not  have  lived  earlier  than  the  time  of  Mencius.  He  might 
have  been  later.  Jupiter  in  fact  gains  a sign  every  86  3'ears,  or  he 
completes  seven  circuits  of  the  starry  heavens  in  about  83  years 
instead  of  84,  and  hence  the  discrepancy  of  3 years,  or  3 signs, 
between  the  observations  of  Sze-ma  Ts'een  and  those  on  which  Tso 
based  his  calculations.  If  he,  or  any  authorities  he  had  to  quote 
from,  had  observed  the  planet  in  b.c.  544,  they  would  have  said 
it  was  in  Ta-ho  (Libra-Scorpio),  not  in  Sing-ke,  and  much  less  in 
Heuen-hfaou.  There  would  then  have  been  a discrepancy  of  5 signs 
between  him  and  Sze-ma  instead  of  3.  In  the  matter  of  the  “ year- 
star,”  as  in  that  of  the  winter  solstice,  Tso-she  is  sydematically 
wrong.’ 

I am  not  prepared  to  question  the  conclusions  to  which  Mr. 
Chalmers  thus  conics  regarding  the  dates  of  the  winter  solstice,  and 
the  positions  of  the  planet  Jupiter,  given  in  Tso’s  commentary.  But 
instead  of  saying,  as  he  doe.s,  that  Tso  could  not  have  lived  earlier 
than  the  time  of  Mencius,  and  may  have  lived  later,  I would  say 
that  the  narratives  in  which  the  Year-star  is  mentioned  were  made 
about  that  time,  and  interpolated  into  his  Work  during  the  Ts‘in 
dynasty  or  in  the  first  Han.  They  will  come  under  the  sftond 
class  of  passages  for  the  interpolation  of  which  I have  made  provision 
on  p.  35  of  the  first  Chapter.  But  after  all  that  Mr.  Chalmers  has 
said,  my  faith  remains  firm  in  the  genuineness  of  the  mass  of  Tso’s 
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narratives  as  composed  by  him  from  veritable  documents  contempo- 
raneous with  the  events  to  which  they  relate. 

3.  Before  passing  on  from  the  chronology  of  the  te.xt  and  of  tlie 
Tso  Chuen,  it  deserves  to  be  pointed  out  that  neither  in  tlie  Classic 

Event,  not  dated  wiihroforonce  to  the!  the  Commentary  have  we  any 

year,  of  the  kings  of  Chow.  | indication  of  the  dating  of  events 

with  reference  to  the  age  of  the  dynasty  of  Chow  or  to  the  reigns  of 
its  kings.  In  each  State  they  spoke  of  events  with  reference  to  the 
years  of  their  owm  rulers.  The  Cla.ssic,  divided  into  twelve  Books 
according  to  tlie  years  of  the  twelve  marquises  of  Loo,  is  one  example 
of  this.  Another  is  found  in  the  Chuen  on  VI.  xvii.  4,  where  a 
minister  of  Ch‘ing,  defending  his  ruler  against  the  suspicions  of  Tsin, 
runs  over  various  events,  giving  them  all  according  to  the  years  of 
the  earl  of  Ch'ing,  without  reference  to  those  of  the  king  of  Chow 
or  of  the  marquis  of  Tsin.  We  have  a third  in  the  Cliuen  at  the 
end  of  II.  ii.,  where  Tso  gives  a resume  of  certain  affairs  of  Tsin, 
prior  to  the  Ch'un  Ts‘ew  period,  specifying  them  by  the  years  of 
duke  Hwuy  of  Loo. 

Frequently,  in  order  to  make  definite  the  date  of  an  event,  some 
other  well  known  event,  contemporaneous  with  it,  is  referred  to. 
Thus,  in  the  Chuen  after  IX.  ix.  5,  when  the  marquis  of  Tsin  asks 
the  age  of  the  young  marquis  of  Loo,  Ke  Woo-tsza  replies  that  he 
was  born  in  ‘the  year  of  the  meeting  at  Sha-suy.’  Again,  in  X.  vii., 
in  the  4th  narrative  appended  to  par.  4,  a panic  in  Ch‘ing  is  referred 
to  ‘the  year  when  the  descriptions  of  punishments  were  cast;’  and 
on  par.  8 it  is  said  that  one  of  the  sons  of  the  marquis  of  Wei  was 
born  in  ‘the  year  when  Han  Seuen-tsze  became  chief  minister  of 
Tsin,  and  went  among  the  other  States,  paying  complimentary  visits.’ 

I need  not  adduce  more  examples.  In  these  two  ways  are  the 
dates  of  events  determined : — by  referring  them  to  the  years  of  some 
ruler  of  a State,  or  to  some  event  of  general  notoriety,  contempo- 
raneous with  them.  They  are  not  in  any  single  instance  determined 
by  reference  to  the  era  of  the  dynasty  or  to  the  reigns  of  the  kings 
of  Chow.  This  peculiarity  seems  again  to  indicate  that  the  sway 
which  Chow  exercised  over  the  States  was  feeble  and  imperfect. 
Chaou  Yih  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  princes  or  nobles  in 
the  early  part  of  the  Han  dynasty  continued  to  e.xercise  tlie  preroga- 
tive of  dating  events  from  the  year  of  their  appointinent  or  suc- 
cession, and  that  the  practice  was  stopped  when  the  emperors  of  Han 
began  to  feel  secure  iii  their  possession  of  the  empire.  It  was  in  truth 
but  a nominal  supremacy  which  was  yielded  to  the  kings  of  Chow. 
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si:cTiox  in. 

UST.S  OF  niE  KIXOS  OF  CHOW,  .WI)  OF  THE  l•UrNnES  OF  THE 
PKI.N’CU'AL  FIEFS,  FRi).M  THE  BEGIX.VINO  TO  THE 
CLOSE  OF  THE  DVNASTV. 

I.  Kings  of  Cliow.  Siirnaine  Ke  (Jg).  Given,  as  are  the 
princes  of  the  State.s,  with  their  sacrificial  titles. 


1.  Woo Rei^-n  bcynn 


2, 

Cli'ing..,, 



1,114. 

3, 

K‘ang 

(®). 

1,077. 

4. 

Ch'aou .... 

1,0.51. 

R. 

Miih. .,  .... 



1,000. 

6. 

Kuug* 



945. 

7. 

E 

(M\ 

933. 

8. 

H<*aou  .... 

(^), 

908. 

9. 

E 



893. 

10. 

Le 

(M>. 

»» 

877. 

11. 

Seuen 

(!^), 

« 

826. 

12. 

Yi*w 



780. 

1.3. 

P‘>ng 



769. 

14. 

Hwan 

....(te), 

718. 

15. 

Chwang-  .. 

...m 

695. 

16. 

He 

m\ 

») 

680. 

17. 

Hwny 

»> 

675. 

II. 

Princes  of  Loo. 

Surname  ! 

18. 

Seanjf  . . 



n.c. 

650. 

19. 

K‘ing  . , 



617. 

20. 

KSvan"* 

((S), 

91 

611. 

21. 



(/£'), 

GO.-». 

22. 

Keen. ... 

(flip, 

584. 

23. 

Ling  .... 



» 

570. 

24. 

King  .... 

(Ji'f), 

543. 

25. 

King  .... 

(f'ii). 

518. 

26. 

Yuen 

w. 

474. 

27. 

Chiiig-tingf  ^ /J*), 

41:7. 

28. 

K*aou .... 

t:^), 

439. 

29. 

Wei-lcch 

424. 

,30. 

Gan  



4fK). 

31. 

T>i‘eh  



n 

374. 

32. 

Been. . ... 

(.{ifi), 

367. 

3.3. 

Shin-taiiig|(‘^|g), 

319. 

31. 

Nan  



313. 

RcigTi  ended  ... 

tt 

255. 

Marquises. 


1 . The  duke 

of  Chow 

(.^•^)>  B.C. 

1,121. 

2.  Pih-k'in 

.. 

1,114. 

8.  K*aoa 

(#), 

1,061. 

4.  Yang 

„ 

1,057. 

5.  Yew 

'1^), 

1,051. 

6.  Wei 

(i^). 

7.  Le 



8. 

Been  .... 

c®). 

9. 

Cliin 



10. 

Woo 

(]^). 

11. 

E 

m\ 

12. 

Pih.j-a  ... 

13. 

Heaon  .... 



14. 

liwuy  ... . 



ppeooJinj  nine  m.srqaisos,  it 
liwuy  brings  ns  to  tlie  Cb‘un  Ts'ibr 


I have  not  given  the  date  of  the  accession  of  the 
being  difficult  to  make  it  oat  in  several  cases, 
period. 


(lil),  B.C,  7n. 

16.  Jlwan „ "10. 

102J 


17. 

18. 


Chwang n.c.  692. 

„ 660. 
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19. 

He 

if.'?-),  B.c. 

658. 

24. 

Ch‘aou 

20. 

Wfin 

(^). 

625. 

25. 

Ting... 

21. 

Seuen  

e 

607. 

26. 

Gue  .... 

22. 

Ch'ing  

(Jt),  •„ 

589. 

27. 

Taou  .. 

23. 

Seang 

.. 

571. 

28. 

Yuen  . 

29  Muh  (^),  4U8.  Under  Mnli  Loo  entirely  lost  its  independence.  After  him 
we  have: — 30,  Kung  (^X  375;  31,  K'Ang  32,  King  342;  33,  i^ing 

(Zp);  3i,  Wan  (^);  35,  K'mg  (t/O.  " ' was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 

private  man  by  king  K‘aou-Uk?h  of  Ts'oo  in  «.c.  248. 

III.  Princes  of  Wei  (^).  Surnnine  Ke.  JIanjuises;  but  for 
some  time  they  had  the  title  of  Pih  as  prc-sidiiig  o\'cr  several 

other  State.s. 

1.  K'angShubC;^  ; SCO  the  Shoo,  18.  Tae s.c.  0.59. 

[V.ix.)  jy  

2.  K'ang  Pih  10),  B.c.  1,077.  _ ^33 

3.  K-aouPih  (#j0>  „ 1,0,M.  ^ gyg 

4.  Tsze  Pih.,.(jg  10),  „ 1,015.  33^^, jg- 

5.  IVehPih  (g10).  „ 933.  03  <0,^  5.5 

6.  Tsing  Pih  10),  „ 908.  04  Sl.ang  . . 557;  intermedi- 

7.  Cliing  Pih  » 81*3.  fate  till  546. 

8.  K‘ing simply  inanjuis),  ‘-'“'’S' 

„ 865.  26.  Ling » 533, 

9.  Lc(j|^),orHe(f??),  „ 853.  27.  Ch'uh <tU),  „ 491. 

10.  Kung  Pih  10),  „ 811.  28.  Cliwang  .X!t£)  , 478;  interinedi- 

11.  Woo (;^),  „ 811.  [ate  for  one  year. 

12.  Chwang....(H£),  „ 756.  ^9.  Pan-sxe (J^  (lijl),  477,  inter- 

13.  Hwan »*  30.  Keun-k‘e...(^  45^.  477,  inter- 

14.  Seucn (XO,  „ 717.  [n  etliato  for  two  years. 

15.  Hwuy ()®),  „ 698.  3^-  Taou cfljl),  „ 467. 

16.  K'i'en.inowC^-f  -^)  intormedi-  32.  King ^^),  „ 4'19. 

[ate,  „ 695.  33.  Ch'aon  . ..(Jjit),  „ 430. 

17.  K (^),  „ 667.  31.  Uwac f*!^.),  „ 424. 


23.  H i'en  . . 

24.  SIcang 


„ 575. 

intermedi- 


25. 

Scang... 

fate  till  546. 
n 542. 

26. 

Liug 

„ 533. 

27. 

(.'h'uh  .. 

<tU), 

„ 491. 

10.  Kung  Pih  10),  „ 811.  28.  Cliwang  . X!t£)  , 478;  interinedi- 

11.  Woo (;^),  „ 811.  [ate  for  one  year. 

12.  Chwang....(H£),  „ 756.  ^9.  Pan-sxe (J^  (liji),  477,  inter- 

13.  Hwan »*  30.  Keun-k‘e...(^  45^.  477,  inter- 

14.  Seucn (XO,  „ 717.  [n  ediato  for  two  years. 

15.  Hwuy ()®),  „ 698.  31.  Taou cfljl),  „ 467. 

16.  K'i'on.inowC^f  -^)  intcrmedi-  32.  King ^^),  „ 4'PJ. 

[ate,  „ 695.  33.  Ch'aon  . ..(Jjit),  „ 430. 

17.  K (^),  „ 667.  31.  Uwac f*!^.),  „ 424. 

35.  Shin  (*|^)*  413.  Under  Shin  Woi  lost  its  independence,  and  became  attached 

to  Wei  (:^^).  Wo  have  after  him: — 36,  Shing  (^^),  371;  37,  Ch'ing  he  was 
reduced  in  rank);  38,  P‘ing  (^p),  331;  39,  Tbm  Kean  still  farther  reduc- 
ed); 40,  Hwae  Keun  (*j^  ^ Yuen  Keun  ^ 250;  42,  Keun  Kwh 

(S  iii  ),  who  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a private  man  by  the  second  empomr 
of  TsHn. 

IV.  Princes  of  Ts'ae  (^).  Surname  Ke.  Marquises. 

1.  Ts‘ae  Shuh-too(^^l^)'  2.  Ts‘aeChung-hoo(^'f*l’^Q)> 


a broth-T  of  king  Woo.  Was 
subseqnenlly  banished.  B.c.  1,121. 


Ts‘ae  Chung-  hoo(^#l5g), 

Too's  son. 

Was  restored  to  Ts'ae,  in  B.c.  1,106. 
(See  the  Shoo,  V.  xx  ii. ) 
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3. 

Ts‘ao  Pih  -hwaiig 

B.c.  1,052. 

4. 

Ts‘ae  Kung-how 

,.  94G. 

r>. 

Ijo  

„ 892. 

6. 

Wm  

„ 862. 

7. 

E 

„ 836. 

8. 

He 

„ 808. 

9. 

Kang 

„ 760. 

10. 

Tae 

.m 

.,  758. 

11. 

Seuon  

„ 748. 

12. 

Hwan 

„ 713. 

13. 

Gae 

„ 693. 

Died  a captive  in 

Ts‘oo,  in 

674. 

14. 

Muh  ...... 

B.c. 

6/3. 

15. 

Chwang  .. 

„ 

644. 

16. 

Wftn  



610. 

17. 

King  

(jft). 

590. 

18- 

Ling 

Killed  in 

n 

Ta‘oo,  in  530. 

541. 

19. 

P*ing 

(^). 

Restored  by  Ts'oo  in  „ 

527. 

20. 

Taon  

m\  „ 

520. 

21. 

Ch‘aou .... 

fUS),  „ 

517. 

22. 

Ch‘ing 

()&\ 

489. 

23. 

Sliing 

„ 

47'*. 

24. 

Yuen 

w,  „ 

■*t55. 

25. 

Ts‘e 

„ 

449. 

Ts'ae 

* was  extinguished  by 

[ls‘oo  in 

416. 

\.  Princes  of  Tsin  (^).  Surname  Ke.  Marquises. 


1.  T‘ang  Sbuh-yu 

was  invested  with 
T‘ang- in B.c.  1,106. 

2.  His  son  Seeh  re- 

moved to  Tsin,  and 
was  the  iirst  marqnis 
of  that  State.  Then 
wo  have: — 


3.  Woo 

4.  Ch'inff 

5.  Le 


whose  years  cannot 
be  determined.  Then 
come: — 


7. 

Le 

839. 

8. 

Hi'on  

(/!>. 

821. 

9. 

Muh  



810. 

10. 

Shang-shuh.  „ 

783. 

11. 

wan  

„ 

779. 

12. 

Ch'aou 

(113).  „ 

744. 

13. 

Htwin 

(#).  „ 

737. 

14. 

Goh 

m „ 

722. 

IS. 

Gae 

„ 

716. 

16. 

Sihiou-tsze  . 

707. 

17. 

Min 

.. 

702. 

G.  Tsing  >1  857. 

For  several  roles  Tsin  had  boon  maintaining  a failing  struggle  against  that 
branch  of  the  ruling  House  which  had  be^  established  with  the  title  of  carl  in 
K‘oah-yuh  and  Hwan  Shah  and  Cbwang  chiefs  of 

K‘cuh-ynh,  enter  in  some  lists  into  the  line  of  the  princes  of  Tsin.  At  last  Ch‘ing, 
the  successor  of  Chwang  Pih,  put  Min  to  death,  in  C78,  and  was  acknowledged  by 
the  king  ns  ruler  of  Tsin.  Hois; — 


18. 

Woo.... 

B.c. 

677. 

19. 

Ht^en ... 

..tlp). 

»t 

675. 

20. 

He-ts‘o . 

n 

650. 

21. 

Ch‘oh.tsze(.^  "jp), 

»» 

C50. 

22. 

Hwiiy .. 

« 

649. 

23. 

Hwae. 

635. 

24. 

Wan  ... 

V 

634 

25. 

Seang . . 

..m, 

B.c. 

620. 

26. 

, Ling  ... 

ti 

619. 

27. 

Ch'ing . 

11 

605. 

28. 

King... 

11 

598. 

29. 

Le 

579. 

30. 

Taou  ... . 

571. 

31. 

P‘iug.. 

. (T), 

n 

«>56, 

1U»] 
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32, 

33. 
Si. 
35. 
3Q. 


Ch'aon 

K'ing 

Ting 

Ch'nh 

Gae 


B.C. 

530. 

32. 

Yew 

B.C.  437. 

»* 

524. 

38, 

Lueh.... 

„ 418. 

510. 

32. 

Heaou.. 

„ 321. 

if 

473. 

40. 

Tsing... 

...(ii). 

„ 326. 

455. 

Surname  Ke.  Earls. 


In  his  second  year  Ttiing’  was  deprived  of  his  State  and  title.  It  had,  indeed,  been 
only  a nominal  position  which  the  representatives  of  T‘ang’  Shnh-yu  had  for  some 
time  enjoyed,  for  they  were  merely  puppets  in  the  hands  of  the  marquis  of  Wei 
(^^).  The  great  State  of  Tsin  was  broken  up  into  three  great  marquisatea,  which 
subsequently  claimed  to  bo  kingdoms; — those  of  Wei  (|^),  Chaou  (^J))  and  Han 
($|).  the  independent  existence  of  which  dates  from  402,  and  which  continued  till 
they  wore  absorbed  by  Ts*in. 

VI.  The  princes  of  Ta'aou  (^). 

1.  Chin-toh f ^ ),  a brother  of 

[king  Woo. 

2.  T‘ae  Pih.....(;:fc  B.C.  1,051. 

5.  Chung  Kenn(t^  „ 1,000. 

4,  KangPih  .X'g'  ffll,  „ 933. 

5.  Hi-aou  Pih..(#  „ 893. 

e.  E Pih „ 863. 

7.  Yew  Pih....C^  ffl),  „ 833. 

a.  Tae  Pih (Jit'fS).  „ 824. 


a.  Hwuy  Pih.,(M  jg),  „ 794. 

1£L  Shih-foo „ 759. 

11.  Duke  Muh.C^  „ 758. 

12.  Ewan...  (te),  „ 755. 

13.  Chwang (^),  „ 700. 

Pih-yang  was  made  captive  hj  Sung  in  ; 

VII.  Princes  of  Ch'ing  (^). 

1.  Yew  {^),  a brother  of  king 

Seuca,  received  investitoro  in 
n n.  805.  Ho  is  known  as  duke 

Ewan  (^5 

2.  Woo tJli  769. 

3.  Chwang_.(^£),  „ 742. 

„ 700. 

He  fled  from 
the  State  in  696,  and  Ch'aon 
returned,  but  was  murdered  in 
694. 

S.  Tsze-mei..('y'  » 694. 

7.  Tsze.ying  °r  Tsze-e 

(•y  693.  He  was  killed 

in  679,  and  Le  restored. 

a.  wan ..  671. 

105] 


Ch'aon 

Le (M>,699. 


14. 

Le  or  He 

<-M  or 

B.C. 

66y. 

15. 

Ch'aou... 

...m 

660. 

16. 

Kung 

. .(Jt). 

11 

651. 

12. 

Wan 

616. 

18. 

Seuon 

,..im 

H 

694. 

12. 

Ch^ing... . 

...(Jilt), 

11 

576. 

20. 

Woo 

W 

553. 

2L 

P-iog: 

11 

526. 

22. 

Taou 

11 

522. 

23. 

Shing 

n 

513. 

24. 

Yin 

11 

508. 

25. 

Tsing 

11 

603. 

20. 

Pih-vanir. 

500. 

^ and  Ts*aou  was  then  extinguished. 

jrname  Ke. 

Earls. 

2. 

Muh 

B.C. 

626. 

10, 

leng 

11 

604. 

IL 

Seang.... 

n 

603. 

12, 

Taon 

(1^). 

n 

685. 

13. 

Ch4ng.... 

„ 

583. 

14. 

Le. . 

\ or  He  (f^). 

11 

569. 

15. 

Keen 

11 

564. 

IIL 

Ting 

.(aE), 

u 

528. 

12. 

Heen 

n 

512. 

IS, 

Shing...., 

u 

499. 

12. 

Gae 

.(JSS). 

11 

461. 

20. 

Kang.... 

11 

453. 

21. 

Yifw 

!1 

423. 

22. 

Sen 

u 

421. 
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Sea  was  murdered  iu  390;  but  before  that  ChSn^  had  become  entirely  dependent 
on  the  new  State  of  Han.  This  allowed  one  other  marquis  known  as  Keun  Yih 
(^*  ]^),  or  duke  K'anj  ^ named;  but  extinguished  the  State  in  374. 

VIII.  Tlie  princes  of  Woo  C;^).  Surname  Ke.  First,  earls;  then 
viscounts.  After  a time  usurped  the  title  of  king. 

The  State  of  Woo,  under  a branch  of  the  House  of  Chow,  began  before  the  rise 
of  the  Chow  dynasty,  under  T‘ae-pih  the  eldest  son  of  the  lord  of  Chow 

afterwards  kinged  as  king  T*ae  by  bis  great-grandson  the  duke  of  Chow),  who  fled 
from  Chow,  along  with  his  next  brother,  under  the  circumstances  referred  to  in  Ana. 
Vin.  i.  He  was  the  first  ruler  of  Woo.  We  hare: — 

1.  T*ae-pih 4.  Shuh-tah....  .(^K  ji^). 

2.  Chnng.yung  6.  Chow.cbang.(ji^ 

3.  Ke-kcen..;. flfl). 

In  Chow-chang’s  time  king  Woo  orerthrew  the  dynasty  of  Shang,  and  confirmed 
him  in  the  possession  of  Woo  as  a fief  of  the  dynasty  of  Chow,  with  the  title  of  earl. 
The  point  about  the  title  is  not  clear;  and  wo  do  not  know  when  earl  was  exchanged 
for  viscount.  After  Chow-chang  we  have:— 


6. 

Heung-sny  



13. 

E-WOO  



7. 

Ko-seang 



14. 

K‘in-choo  .... 



8. 

K‘eang-kBw-e... 

15. 

Chnon  



9. 

Yn-k‘caou-e-woo 

16. 

P‘o-kaou 

(01^1). 

10. 

Ko-loo 



17. 

Kow-pe 



11. 

Chow-yaou  

mm 

18. 

K‘eu-ts‘e 



12. 

K'enh-yn  



19. 

Show-mung 

B.c.  584. 

In  his  time  Woo  first  began  to  have  communication  with  the  northern  States 
which  constituted  the  kingdom  of  Chow  proper.  Most  of  the  names  of  its  princes 
do  not  sound  like  Chinoso  names. 


20. 

Choo-fan. . 

B.c.  559. 

23. 

Lcaon  

^f^x 

B.c.  525. 

21. 

Yu-chae... 

„ 546. 

24. 

Hoh-len  ... 

„ 513. 

22. 

Yu-moh  ... 

„ 542. 

25. 

Foo-ch‘ao  . 

.. 

„ 494. 

In  472  the  king  of  Yueh  extinguished  Woo,  when  Foo-ch‘ao  killed  himself. 


IX.  The  princes  of  Yen  Surname  Ke.  Sometimes  called  mar- 
quises, sometimes  only  earls.  In  the  end  assumed  the  title  of  king. 

Descended  from  Shih,  dake  of  Shaou  (Q*  mentioned  in  the  Shoo 

(See  V.  xvi,,  e/  al.).  Ho  was  the  first  ruler  of  Yon.  Eight  of  his  descendants,  whose 
names  and  years  cannot  be  ascertained  are  said  to  hare  ruled  in  it,  and  we 
come  to: — 


10. 

Hwny  ... 

B.c. 

863. 

15. 

Muh 

..(^■^X  B.C. 

727. 

11. 

825. 

16. 

Seuon  ... 

...c't^X  „ 

709. 

12. 

K‘ing  ... 

n 

789. 

17. 

Hwan  ... 

...(te^x  .. 

696. 

13. 

Gae 

765. 

18. 

Duke  Chwang(^£4V\  i» 

689. 

14. 

Chi*ng ... 

^X  .. 

763. 

19. 

Seang  ... 

mx 

6oG. 
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20. 

Senen  



B.c.  616. 

32. 

Ch'ing.  ...(^),  B.c. 

448, 

21. 

Ch'aou 



„ 600. 

33. 

Min 

»» 

432. 

22. 

Woo 

(lit). 

„ 585. 

34. 

LeorHe  ..(^Jorf§), 

M 

401. 

23. 

Wftn 

(3t). 

„ 572. 

35. 

Hwan (^3^, 

»» 

371. 

24. 

E 



„ 547. 

36. 

wan (;^), 

»» 

360. 

25. 

Hwuy 

„ 543. 

37. 

King  Yih(.^  I), 

»» 

331. 

26. 

Taou 

„ 534. 

28. 

Tih’s  son  K‘wne("^P^), 

»» 

319. 

27. 

Kung 



„ 527. 

39. 

Ch'aou...  i), 

n 

310. 

28. 

P'ing 



„ 522. 

40. 

Hwuy  ...  .(7*^.  it), 

It 

277. 

29. 

Keen 

(f^), 

„ 503. 

41. 

W oo-ch‘ing(  Jilt  i ), 

»i 

270. 

30. 

Heen 

(JDc). 

„ 491. 

42. 

Heaon  ...  ztX 

»» 

256. 

31. 

Heaon  

(#), 

„ 463. 

43. 

The  king  He  §), 

i> 

253. 

He  was  made  captive,  and  the  State  exting^hod,  by  TsHn  in  291. 


X.  The  princes  of  Cii‘in  (|^).  Surname  Kwei  as  being 
descended  from  Shun.  Marquises. 


King  Woo,  it  is  said,  gave  his  eldest  daughter  in  marriage  to  a Kwei  Mwan 
the  son  of  his  chief  potter,  and  invested  him  with  Ch‘in.  He  was  the  first 
marqnis,  and  is  known  as  dnke  Hoo  After  him  come: — 


2. 

Shin 

12. 

Hwan ... 

ft 

743. 

3. 

Seang..., 

..ute). 

13. 

Le 

M\ 

ft 

705. 

4. 

Heaou  .. 

..(#). 

14. 

Le 

tf 

699. 

5. 

Shin  .... 

15. 

Chwang 

(^), 

ti 

698. 

6. 

Yew 

.(^). 

B.C. 

853. 

16. 

Seuen .... 

.(if). 

If 

691. 

7. 

LeCg) 

or  He  (f§), 

n 

830. 

17. 

Muh 

■xm\ 

II 

646. 

8. 

Woo 

• (;^), 

ti 

795. 

18. 

Kung 

.(##). 

ft 

630. 

9. 

E 

n 

780. 

19. 

Ling 

•($), 

612. 

10. 

P'ing.... 

777. 

20. 

Ch'ing  .. 

. OiJt), 

„ 

597. 

11. 

wan 

« 

754. 

21. 

Oae 

.d£). 

w 

567. 

6ae  strangled  himself  in  533,  and  the  State  was  held  by  a prince  of  Ts'oo  till  528, 
when  the  Kwei  line  was  restored.  We  have; — 


22.  Hwuy  B.o.  527  24.  Min SO®- 

23.  Hwae.  ...(*§[),  „ 501. 

Min  was  killed,  and  the  State  extinguished  by  Ts'oo,  in  478, — the  year  in  which 
Confncins  died. 


XI.  The  princes  of  Sung  (t|c).  Surname  Tsze  (-^),  as  being  the 
descendants  of  the  sovereigns  of  Yin  or  Shang,  the  representatives 


of  T'ang  the  Successful. 

1.  K'e,  viscount  of  Wei  ^ WO’ 

was  made  dnke  of  Sung, — say  in 
B.c.  1,111  (See  the  Shoo,V.viii.) 

2.  Wei  Chung  (fSi 'f't*),  b.c.  1,077. 
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3.  K‘e,dukeofSnng(^'^^^)- 

B.C.  1,052. 

4.  Dolce  Ting  C~J"  4^^  » 099* 

5.  Min  (?g),  „ 934. 
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6. 

Yang  

B.c.  907. 

20. 

Ch4ng  

.(J^. 

B.C.  685. 

7. 

Le 

„ 892. 

21. 

Cb'aon  

. (m 

„ 618. 

8. 

Le 

.(if). 

„ 857. 

22. 

Wan 

„ 609. 

9. 

Hwuy 

„ 829. 

23. 

Kong. ....... 

587. 

10. 

Gae 

„ 799. 

24. 

P‘ing 

.(^), 

n 674. 

11. 

Tae 

„ 798. 

25. 

Yuen 

..(70), 

„ 630. 

12. 

Woo  

■ (]^), 

„ 764. 

26. 

King 

■sm 

„ 615. 

13. 

Seuon  

..('i!), 

„ 746. 

27. 

Cb'aon 

„ 451. 

14. 

Mnb  ....... 

„ 727. 

28. 

Taon 

„ 403. 

15. 

Shang 

718. 

29. 

Hew  

(W) 

„ 894. 

16. 

Chwang  ... 

„ 708. 

80. 

Peih 

. (j^), 

871. 

17. 

Kin  ...(^ 

orV#), 

„ 690. 

31. 

T'eih.oh'ing 

..(i'jfig) 

„ 868. 

18. 

19. 

Hwan 

Seang 

...(te) 

..(*>, 

„ 580. 

..  649. 

32. 

Ten 

.(#). 

„ 827. 

Ten  took  tho  title  of  king  in  317,  bat  Sang  was  extingniihed  by  Ta*e  in  285, 
and  Ten  fled  to  Wftn  and  there  died.  Indeed  from  the  time  of  duke  Taoa,  Sang 
had  become  depecdont  on  Te*e.  There  is  mach  difficulty  in  fixing  the  number  of 
years  that  dukes  King  and  the  second  Ch'aou  ruled. 

XII.  The  princes  of  Ts‘e  (^).  Surname  Keang  (^),  as  being 
descended  from  Yaou’s  chief  minister.  Marquises. 

1.  Shang.foo  ?SC)>  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  advisers 
of  Wftn  and  Woo  both  in  peace  and  war,  was  invested  by  Woo  with  Ta*e,  and  is 
known  as  T*ae  Kong  ^)-  Then  we  have: — 


2. 

DukeTing(”J* 

b.c.1,076. 

16. 

Heaon.. 

...(#),  : 

B.c. 

641. 

3. 

Tib 

.(Zs), 

„ 1,050. 

17. 

Ch*aou . 

...(iia). 

«} 

631. 

4. 

Kwei  ... . 

..(^). 

„ 999. 

18. 

E 

II 

611. 

5. 

Oae 

„ 933. 

19. 

Hwuy... 

..(.li). 

n 

607. 

6. 

Hoo 

.(it9). 

„ 892. 

20. 

K'ing... 

ft 

597. 

7. 

Heen ..... 

„ 858. 

21. 

Ling 

...(M), 

II 

580. 

8. 

Woo 

.(^), 

„ 849. 

22. 

Chwang . .Cjlll), 

It 

552. 

9. 

Le 

.(M). 

„ 823. 

23. 

King..., 

M 

546. 

10. 

wan 

.(^). 

„ 814. 

24. 

Gan  Yn.tB*e(®i||-3p)> 

It 

488. 

11. 

Ch'ing. 

802. 

25. 

Taon ..., 

...(m 

n 

487. 

12. 

Chwang. 

m, 

„ 793. 

26. 

Keen ... 

...(ffi). 

>1 

483. 

13. 

Le  or  He  (Jg  or 

„ 729. 

27. 

Fing... 

...("P). 

II 

479. 

14. 

Seang.... 

■ (|S)> 

„ 696. 

28. 

Senen... 

..(ID. 

It 

454. 

15. 

Hwan  ... 

.(®), 

„ 683. 

29. 

K'ang... 

,..(/1R). 

It 

403. 

For  a considerable  time  the  princes  of  Ts'e  had  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  Heads 
of  the  Ch‘in  family,  the  most  powerful  in  the  State.  A prince  of  Ch4n  took 
refuge  in  Ts‘e  in  B.c.  671  (See  the  Chuen  on  III.  xxii.  8),  and  his  descendants  ere 
long  grew  into  a powerful  claot  and  conceived  the  idea  of  superseding  the  lino  of 
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Keang.  They  were  known  as  ChHna  (|^),  bnt  that  sarnnme  they  e*ehange»l  for 
T‘een  (gg)j  — it  is  not  known  when  or  why.  In  390  T‘een  Ho  remove.! 

duke  K‘ang  from  his  capital,  and  placed  him  in  a city  near  the  sea,  where  ho  might 
maintain  the  sacrifices  to  his  ancestors;  and  there  ho  led  an  inglorious  life  till  378, 
when  the  line  of  Keang  came  to  a close.  T'oen  Ho  roatle  application  to  the  king  of 
Chow  and  to  the  feudal  princes  to  bo  acknowledged  himself  as  marquis  of  Ts*e,  which 
was  acceded  to,  and  his  first  year  dates  from  385. 

Of  the  lino  of  T‘een  in  Ts‘e  we  have: — - 


1. 

T‘ae-knng  Ho  385. 

6. 

Min 

B.c.  312. 

2. 

Hwan (^3^  » 38-3. 

0. 

SSang  ... 

„ 281. 

3. 

King  Wei.  .(J^  3E>.  377. 

7. 

Keen 

„ 263. 

4. 

King  Sencn(*i^  T \ „ 331. 

Keen  continued  till  the  first  year  of  the  dynasty  of  Tsin,  b.c.  220,  when  he  made 
his  submission  to  the  new  Power,  and  the  independent  existence  of  Ts‘e  ceased. 


XIII.  The  princes  of  Ts'oo  (^).  Surname  Me  (2jS).  Viscounts- 
They  claimed  to  be  descended  from  the  ancient  emperor  Chnen-heoh 
bnt  the  first  who  had  the  surname  Me  appears  to  have  been  a Ke-leen 
abont  the  dawn  of  historic  times.  A Tab  Heung  ( is  mentioned  with  distinc- 

tion in  tho  time  of  king  Wftn,  and  his  great.grand3on,  Henng  Yih  )j^)> 
invested  with  Ts'oo  by  king  Chfing,  as  a viscount.  It  was  not  very  long  till  the 
title  of  visoonnt  was  discarded,  and  that  of  king  nsnrped.  The  Hiinog  was  a clan- 


name,  derived  from  Yuh  Henng. 


1.  Henng  Yih 


Henng  E ... 

B.c.  1,077. 

3. 

„ Tah  (|a). 

„ 1,061. 

4. 

„ ShingC)^), 

„ 1,000. 

6. 

„ Yang(j^) 

„ 945. 

6. 

„ K‘en  (S). 

He  assumed 

the  title  of  king  abont  886,  but 
gave  it  np  again  throngh  fear 
of  king  Le  of  Chow. 


7. 

Henng  Cbe-hui^^p!j^),B.( 

3.866. 

8. 

„ Yen  (5i), 

865. 

9. 

„ YnngC-^),  „ 

845. 

10. 

„ Yen  (®),  „ 

836. 

11. 

„ Seang<^),  „ 

826. 

12. 

„ Senn  (fQ),  „ 

820. 

13. 

„ Oh  ...(Of), 

798. 

14. 

„ B!,  title  Joh-gaonC'^- 

Hl^^lS:)' 

789. 

15. 

„ K'an,  title  Siiaon-gaon 

762. 

16. 

„ Heuen,  title  Foii>mAoa 

- 

766. 

109] 

17. 

King  Woo 

...(^  I),  B.C. 

739. 

The  title  of  kincr  was 

assumed  : 

in  703. 

18. 

Wftn 

688. 

19. 

Henng  Keen,  title  Chwantr-fraon 

676. 

20. 

King  Ch'ing  I,  „ 

670. 

21. 

Muh 

„ 

624. 

oo 

Chwang..., 

..m  .. 

612. 

23. 

Knng  

..  „ 

689. 

24. 

K‘ang  ...  . 

..m 

658. 

25. 

Henng  Kean,  title  Keah- 

gaon(^.0^^),  „ 

643. 

26. 

King  Iang...(^I),  „ 

639. 

27. 

P'ing 

627. 

28. 

Ch‘aou  ...  . 

..(113).  ., 

614. 

29. 

Hway 

-m,  .. 

487. 

30. 

Keen  

430. 

31. 

Shing 

...(^), 

406. 

32. 

Taou  

400. 

33. 

Snh 

379. 

34. 

Seuen 

868. 
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Wei 

B.c.  nas. 

Yt*w  1*  C- 

3;t(i. 

;)(i. 

liwac 

„ ;«7. 

40.  Tlie  King  Hoo-U\m>(  f 

:17. 

Kdng.si-ang 

.. 

330. 

a8. 

K'aou-lech 

„ 301. 

IVin  extinguished  IVoo  in 

OO.J 

XIV.  The  1 

iriiices  of 

Ts’iii  (^). 

Surname  Ying  -\t 

first 

Illy 

earls. 

They  cirtimed  to  be  descended  from  the  ancient  emi>eror  Chacn-heah,  through 
Pih-o  ( or  Fih-yih  ( , the  forester  of  Shun  (Shoo,  II.  i.  2t?),  who  is  said 

to  have  given  him  the  surname  of  Ying.  Sze-ma  Te‘eea  traces  the  family  down 
through  the  Hiia  and  Shang  dynasties,  but  there  is  much  that  is  evidently  fabulous 
in  the  stateinents  which  he  makes.  At  last  wo  arrive  at  the  time  of  king  Heaoii  of 
Chow,  who  was  so  pleased  with  the  ability  displayed  by  Fei-tszo  ® scion  of 

the  family,  in  keeping  cattle,  that  he  employed  him  to  look  after  his  herds  of  horses, 
‘ between  the  K‘i*en  ami  the  Wei  ^ investe<l  him  with  the  small 

territory  of  TsSu,  as  chief  of  an  attacheil  State,  there  to  maintain  the  sacrifices  to 
the  Ying.  Fei-tsze  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  list  of  tlio  princes  of  Ts‘in. 


1. 

Fei-tszo 

B.C.  908. 

4. 

Ts‘in  Chniig  B.c.  84.3. 

2. 

Ts‘in  How. 

„ 85(5. 

5. 

Duke  ChwangC^t  „ 830. 

3. 

Kung-pih.  tl^), 

„ 84(5. 

6. 

Si-ang n ~'<3. 

S^ng  gave  important  assistance  to  the  House  of  Chow  in  the  troubles  connected 

with  the  death  of  king  Yew,  and  the  removal  of  the  capital  by  king  P‘ing  to  the 
east,  and  his  rank  was  raised  in  / 69  to  that  of  earl,  and  TsSn  had  now  an  independent 
existence  anong  the  other  fiefs  of  Chow.  Its  territory  was  also  greatly  increased, 
and  Seang  received,  what  Chinese  writers  think  was  of  evil  omen,  the  old  domain  of 
the  princes  of  Chow  from  mount  K*e  westwards. 


7. 

Duke  Wan 

B.c.  7(54. 

33. 

Tsaon (|^),  B c.  441. 

8. 

Ning 

„ 714. 

24. 

Hwae C^),  „ 427. 

9. 

Ch'uh-tsze 

..(Hid"), 

,.  7i)2. 

26. 

Liag (^)  „ 423. 

10. 

Woo 

„ 096. 

26. 

Keen (|Jfl),  „ 413. 

11. 

Tih 

..(fi.). 

„ 070. 

27. 

Hwuy <.^\  „ 398. 

13. 

Seuon 

..(If). 

„ 074. 

28. 

Ch‘nh-Uze...([l|-y),  „ ,385. 

13. 

Ch'ing  .... 

„ 602. 

29. 

Heen (^),  „ 383. 

14. 

Muh 

„ 068. 

30. 

Heaou ),  „ ,‘360. 

15. 

K'ang  ...  . 

.(^). 

„ 019. 

31. 

King  Hwuy-wilnC^^ 

1(3. 

Kung 

„ 007. 

3E).  „ 330. 

..(fa), 

It  was  in  b.c.  824  that  the  title 

17. 

Hwan 

„ 003. 

of  king  was  first  assumed. 

18. 

King 

„ 576. 

32. 

King  Woo...(fff  „ ,809. 

19. 

Oae 

535. 

33. 

Ch‘aoa-Beang(l|t?^^),  „ .305, 

20. 

Hwuy 

„ 499. 

34. 

Heaou-wftn.  „ 249. 

21. 

Taou 

.(fe 

„ 490. 

35. 

Chwang-seang(^£^J),  „ 248. 

22. 

Le-kuug  .. . 

,.  475. 

36. 

Ching (igt),  „ ‘445. 
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Becanio  kiuuf  in  245,  and  succeeded  in  establishing'  his  sway  over  all  the  other 
States  in  220,  from  which  year  dates  the  commencement  of  the  Ts‘in  dynasty.  He 
reigned  under  the  stylo  of  'ijj*,  emjxjror  the  First,  till  209.  In  208  he  was 

succeeded  by  his  son,  emperor  the  Second  iZL  ftt  ^ death  in 

204  the  shorUUved  dynasty  may  be  said  to  have  cndeil. 


IT  SEEMS  DESIRABLE  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THIS  CHAPTER  TO 
A1»PEND  A TABLE  OF  THE  CYCLE  OF  SIXTY. 


1 

16  Q 

31  ^ ^ 

46  B M 

32  I.  ^ 

^ tL 

83  p.]  Ip 

48  ^ ^ 

« TiJ'P 

,9  i /f- 

84  y 

« i ^ 

33  ^ 

*0 

« B a 

21  % ^ 

36  B ^ 

M 

ZjM 

32  i ^P 

« 

38 

33 

24  T ^ 

39  in 

3*  T a 

to 

23  iXi=- 

40 

35  ^ ^ 

28  B * 

41 

38  B 

12  Zj  M 

« zL  a 

37  ^tp 

IS  jXJ  ^ 

28  ^ ^P 

43  pj  y 

S3 

T* 

29  i ^ 

« T ^ 

39  i 

30  ^ R, 

60  ^ ^ 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

THE  CHrNA  OF  THE  CH‘UN  TS‘EW  PERIOD:— COXStDERED  IN 
RELATIOX  TO  ITS  TERRITORIAL  EXTENT;  THE 
DISORDER  WHICH  PREVAILED;  THE  GROWTH  AND  ENCROACH- 
MENTS OF  THE  LARGER  STATES;  AND  THE  BARBAROUS 
TRIBES  WHICH  SURROUNDED  IT. 

1.  On  the  territorial  e.xtent  of  the  kingdom  of  Chow,  and  tlie 
names  of  the  feudal  States  composing  it,  during  the  Ch'nn  Ts'iiw 

Terrilorial  extent  and  component  State.,  period,  I hilVe  nothing  tO  add  tO 
what  I have  said  on  the  same  subjects  for  the  period  embraced  in 
the  Book  of  Poetry,  on  pp.  127-131  of  the  prolegomena  to  volume 
IV.  A study  of  the  large  map  accompanying  this  Chapter,  in  its 
two-fold  form,  with  tlie  names  on  the  otie  in  Englisli  and  on  the 
other  in  Chinese,  will  give  the  reader  a more  correct  idea  of  these 
points  than  many  pages  of  description  could  do.  The  period  of  the 
Book  of  Poetry  overlapped  that  of  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew  by  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  No  new  State  arose  during  the  latter,  though  several 
came  into  greater  prominence  than  had  formerly  belonged  to  them; 
and  the  enlargement  of  territory  which  took  place  arose  chiefly  from 
the  greater  development  which  the  position  of  Tsin,  Ts‘oo,  and  Ts‘in 
enabled  them  to  give  themselves. 

2.  It  is  often  said  that  the  period  embraced  in  the  Ch‘un  T.s‘ew 
was  one  of  disorder, — a social  and  political  disorganization  to  be 
compared  with  the  physical  disorder  caused  by  the  inundating  waters 

Di«rdcr  of  the  Ch‘anT.‘cw  period;-) 'v'lich  Called  forth  the  labours  of  the 
referred  to  it.  cauM..  gp^at,  Yu  sq  many  ages  before.*  Men- 

cius tells  us  that  the  Cla.ssic  does  not  contain  a sin<:le  instance  of  a 
righteous  war,  a war,  according  to  him,  being  righteous  only  when 
the  supreme  authority  had  marslialled  its  forces  to  punish  some 
disobedient  vassal,  whereas,  during  the  period  chronicled  by  Con- 
fucius, we  have  nothing  but  the  strifes  and  collisions  of  the  various 
feudal  States  among  themselves.''*  This  is  not  absolutely  correct,  but 
it  is  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  The  disorder  of  the  period, 
however,  was  only  the  sequel  of  the  disorder  that  preceded  it.  Not 
long  before  it  commenced,  king  P'ing  had  transferred  the  capital  to 
the  east  in  769,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  father  king  Yiiw 
at  the  hands  of  some  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Jung.  This  movement 
was  an  open  acknowledgment  of  the  weakness  of  the  sovereign 

1 Sue  Mencius,  111.  Ft.  ii.  IX.  U.  Mencius,  VU.  Ft.  ii.  11. 
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power,  which  had  been  brought  very  low  towards  the  end  of  the 
first  half  of  the  9th  century,  b.c.,  and  had  only  partially  revived 
during  the  long  reign  of  king  Seuen.  I doubt,  indeed,  whether  it 
had  been  very  strong  in  what  is  regarded  as  its  golden  age,  after 
the  duke  of  Chow  hud  consolidated  the  dynasty,  and  introduced  his 
code  of  ceremonial  and  political  regulations.  The  theory  was  then 
good,  but  the  practice  was  very  indifferent. 

The  process  of  degeneracy  and  disintegration,  however,  was  very 
marked  from  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century.  It  is  an  acknowledged 
fact  that  about  b.c.  880  the  chief  of  the  powerful  southern  State  of 
Ts‘oo  usurped  for  a time  the  title  of  king,  and  wished  to  declare  himself 
independent  of  the  kings  of  Chow.  When  the  Ch‘un  Ts'ew  period 
opens  upon  us,  we  find  existing  an  all  but  anarchal  condition  of 
things.  There  was  virtually  no  king  in  China  in  those  days,  and 
the  lord  of  each  feudal  State  did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes. 

In  706,  the  earl  of  Ch'ing  the  most  recently  established  of  all  the 
States,  if  perhaps  we  should  except  Ts'in,  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  the  king  himself,  who  was  wounded  in  the  battle  between  them. 

King  Woo  and  the  duke  of  Chow  had  parcelled  out  their  conquest 
— the  kingdom  of  Shang — among  the  scions  of  their  own  family  and 
their  adherents  of  other  surnames,  with  the  representatives  of  T‘ang 
the  Successful  and  other  great  Names  in  the  previous  history  of  the 
country.  How  many  the  feudal  States,  great  and  small,  were  at  the 
most,  I will  not  venture  to  say  even  approximately.  The  theory  of 
the  constitution  left  them  very  considerable  liberty  in  the  administra- 
tion of  their  internal  affairs,  and  in  their  relations  with  one  another. 

They  were  to  be  content  with  their  allotments  of  territory  and  not 
infringe  on  those  of  their  neighbours,  maintaining  a good  mutual 
understanding  by  means  of  court  visits^  and  visits  of  friendship  or 
compliment,*  and  by  interchanging  communications  on  all  important 
events  occurring  within  their  borders.  Any  breaking  of  the  peace 
or  unjust  attack  of  one  State  by  another  was  to  be  represented  to 
the  royal  court,  and  the  king  would  then  call  into  the  field  the 
unwieldy  forces  at  his  disposal,  and  deal  justice  on  the  offender. 

But  this  beautiful  theory  of  government  presupposed  a wonder- 
ful freedom  from  jealousy  and  ambition  on  the  part  of  the  feudal 
lords,  and  an  overwhelming  superiority  of  force  on  the  part  of  the 
king;  and,  neither  of  these  things  existing,  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom  was  torn  into  shreds.  Instead  of  the  harmony  which  the 
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principles  of  benevolence  ami  riglitcousncss,  carried  out  with 
courtesy  and  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  propriety,  should  liave 
produced,  we  find  the  States  biting  and  devouring  one  another, 
wliile  the  large  and  strong  oppressed  and  absorbed  the  small  and 
weak.  In  the  Chuen  on  IX.  .xxix.  7,  during  a dispute  at  the  court 
of  Tsin  on  some  encroachments  which  Loo  had  made  on  the  territory 
of  K‘e,  an  officer  reminds  the  marquis  of  what  Tsin  itself  had  done 
in  the  same  way.  ‘The  princes,’  said  he,  ‘of  Yu,  Kwoh,  .Tseaou, 
Hwah,  Hoh,  Yang,  Han,  and  Wei  were  Ives,  and  Tsin’s  greatness  is 
owing  to  its  absorbing  of  their  territories.  If  it  had  not  encroached 
on  the  small  States,  where  would  it  have  found  territory  to  take? 
Since  the  times  of  Woo  and  Keen,  we  have  annexed  many  of  them, 
and  who  can  call  us  to  account  for  what  we  have  done?’  The  fact 
was  that  Might  had  come  to  take  the  place  of  Right;  and  while  states- 
men were  ever  ready  to  talk  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  justice, 
benevolence,  and  loyalty,  the  process  of  spoliation  went  on.®  The 
number  of  States  was  continually  becoming  less,  the  smaller  melting 
away  into  the  larger.  ‘The  good  old  rule’  came  more  and  more 
into  vogue, 

‘ the  simple  plan. 

That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 

And  they  should  keep  who  can.’ 

3.  To  ameliorate  the  evils  arising  from  this  state  of  disorder 
and  anarchy,  and  to  keep  it  moreover  in  check,  there  arose  during 
the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew  period  the  singular  device  of  pre.siding  chiefs, — the 

The  «y8tem  of  pre»iding  chiefB.  system  of  one  State  taking  the  lead  and 
direction  of  all  the  others,  and  exercising  really  royal  functions 
throughout  the  kingdom,  while  yet  there  was  a [)rofession  of  loyal 
attachment  to  the  House  of  Chow.  The  seeds  of  this  contrivance 
were  sown,  perhaps,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  dynasty, 
when  the  dukes  of  Chow  and  Shaou  were  appointed  viceroys  over 
the  eastern  and  western  portions  of  the  kingdom  respectively,  and 
other  princes  were  made,  on  their  first  investiture,  ‘chiefs  of  regions,* 
embracing  their  own  .State's  and  others  adjacent  to  them.  These 
arrangements  were  disused  as  the  kings  of  Chow  felt  secure  in  their 
supremacy  over  all  the  States,  and  the  nominees  in  the  lirst  in.stancc 
had  been  sincerely  loyal  and  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  the 
dynasty;  but  now  in  the  Ch‘im  Ts‘ew  period  the  kings  were  not 

.*>  See  iho  iliscourRC  of  Ko  Wan^tszc  in  the  Cliucn  on  Vf.  xviii.  0 as  a siwimen  of  the  atlniirahlc 
•entiincnts  which  men,  (hctiiiielrcs  of  questionable  character  am!  course,  could  express. 
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sufficiently  sure  of  any  of  their  vassals  to  delegate  tliem  to  such  au 
office.  When  one  raised  himself  to  the  position,  they  were  obliged 
unwillingly  to  conhrm  him  in  it. 

Five  of  these  presiding  chiefs  are  named  during  the  time  under 
our  review 2; — Hwan  of  Ts‘e  (683-G42);  WSii  of  Tsin  (634-C27); 
Seang  of  Sung  (649-636);  Muh  of  Ts‘in  (658-620);  and  Chwang  of 
Ts‘oo  (612-590).  The  first  two,  however,  are  the  best,  and  I think 
the  only  representatives  of  the  systein.  Hwan  was  endowed  with  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  magnanimity,  and  Wan  had  been  disciplined 
by  a long  experience  of  misfortune,  and  was  subtile  and  scheming. 
Both  of  then  were  fully  acknowledged  as  directors  and  controllers  of 
the  States  generally  by  the  court  of  Chow;  and  it  seems  to  me  not 
unlikely  that  if  Wan  had  been  a younger  man  when  he  came  to  the 
marquisate  of  Tsin,  and  his  rule  had  been  protracted  to  as  great  a 
length  as  that  of  Hwan,  he  would  have  gone  on  to  supersede  the 
dynasty  of  Chow  altogether,  and  we  should  have  had  a dynasty  of  Tsin 
nearly  nine  hundred  years  earlier  than  it  occurs  in  Chinese  chronology. 
As  it  was,  his  successors,  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew  period, 
claimed  for  their  State  the  leading  place  in  the  kingdom;  and  it  was 
generally  conceded  to  them.  Though  the  system  of  which  I am 
speaking  be  connected  with  the  names  of  the  five  princes  which  I have 
mentioned,  it  yet  continued  to  subsist  after  them.  They  were  simply 
the  first  to  vindicate,  or  to  endeavour  to  vindicate,  a commanding 
influence  for  the  States  to  which  they  belonged  throughout  the  king- 
dom; and  though  neither  Hwan  nor  Wan  had  any  one  among  their 
successors  fully  equal  to  them,  they  had  many  who  tried  to  assert  a 
supremacy,  and  Tsin,  as  I have  said,  was  long  acknowledged  to  be 
‘ lord  of  covenants.’ 

Seang  of  Sung  was  not  entitled  to  a j)lace  among  the  five  chiefs, 
either  from  his  own  character,  or  from  the  strength  and  resources 
of  his  State.  He  appears  rather  as  a madman  than  a man  of  steady 
purpose;  and  many  scholars  exclude^'.his  name  from  the  category, 
and  introduce  instead^  Hoh-leu  of  Woo  or  Kow-ts‘een  of  Yueh. 
Nor  is  JIuh  of  Ts‘in  much  better  entitled  to  the  place  assigned 
to  him,  for  though  he  was  a prince  of  very  superior  character  to 
Seang,  his  influence  was  felt  only  in  the  west  of  the  kingdom,  and 
not  by  the  States  generally.  Chwang  of  Ts‘oo,  moreover,  did 
certainly  exercise  the  influence  of  a chief  over  several  of  the  States, 
but  he  was  not  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  king  of  Chow,  and  the 

2 Sec  Mencius,  VI.  Pt.  u.  VII. 
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title  of  king  which  he  claimed  for  himself  sufficiently  showed  his 
feeling  and  purpose  towards  the  existing  dynasty.  Still  he  and  other 
kings  of  Ts‘oo  called  the  States  frequently  together,  and  many 
responded  to  their  summons,  knowing  that  a refusal  would  incur 
their  resentment,  and  be  visited  with  direst  punishment. 

I am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  system  of  presiding  chiefs,  or 
rather  of  leading  States,  did  in  a degree  mitigate  the  evils  of  the 
prevailing  disorder.  Ts‘e  and  Tsin  certainly  kept  in  check  the 
encroachments  of  Ts‘oo,  which,  barbarous  as  it  was,  would  other- 
wise have  speedily  advanced  to  the  overthrow  of  the  House  of  Chow. 
Yet  the  systcnn  increased  the  misery  that  abounded,  and  if  it  retarded, 
perhaps,  the  downfall  of  the  descendants  of  king  Woo,  it  served  to 
show  that  that  was  unavoidable  in  the  end.  It  was  most  anomalous, — 
an  imperium  in  imperio, — and  weakened  the  bond  of  loyal  attachment 
to  the  throne.  Of  what  use  were  the  kings  of  Chow,  if  they  could 
not  do  their  proper  work  of  government,  but  must  be  continually 
devolving  it  on  one  or  other  of  their  vassals?  No  line  of  rulers  can 
continue  to  keep  possession  of  the^supreme  authority  in  a nation,  if 
their  incompctency  be  demonstrated  J for  centuries  together.  The 
sentimental  loyalty  of  Confucius  had  lost  its  attractions  by  the  time 
of  Mencius,  who  was  ever  on  the  outlook'for  ‘ a minister  of  Heaven,’ 
who  should  make  an  end  of  Chow  and  of  the  contentions  among  the 
warring  States  together. 

But  the  system  also  increased  the  expenditure  of  the  smaller 
States.  There  still  remained  their  dues  to  the  kings  of  Chow,  even 
though  they  paid  them  so  irregularly  that  we  have  instances  of 
messengers  being  sent  from  court  to  Loo,  and  doubtless  they  were 
sent  to  other  States  as  well,  to  beg  for  money  and  other  supplies. 
But  they  had  also  to  meet  the  requisitions  of  the  ruling  State,  and 
sometimes  of  more  than  one  at  the  same  time.  There  are  many 
allusions  in  the  narratives  of  Tso  to  the  arbitrariness  and  severity 
of  those  requisitions.  On  X.  xiii.  5,  6,  for  instance,  we  find  Tsze- 
ch'an  of  Ch‘ing  disputing  on  this  point  with  the  ministers  of  Tsin. 
‘ Formerly,’  said  he,  ‘ the  sons  of  Heaven  regulated  the  amount  of 
contribution  according  to  the  rank  of  the  State.  Chfing  ranks  as  the 
territory  of  an  earl  or  a baron,  and  yet  its  contribution  is  now  on 
the  scale  of  a duke  or  a marquis.  There  is  no  regular  rule  for 
what  we  have  to  pay;  and  when  our  small  State  faib  in  rendering 
■whut  is  riMjuired,  it  is  lield  to  be  an  offender.  When  our  contribu- 
tions and  offerings  have  no  limit  set  to  them,  wc  have  only  to  wait 
for  our  ruin.’  It  is  cvideiit,  as  we  study  the  history  of  this  system 
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of  a leading  State,  that  there  was  no  help  to  come  from  it  to  the 
House  of  Chow,  and  no  permanent  alleviation  of  the  evils  under 
which  the  nation  was  suffering. 

4.  At  the  close  of  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew  period  the  kingdom  was  in  a 
worse  and  more  hopeless  condition  than  at  its  commencement;  and 
it  seems  strange  to  us  that  it  did  not  enter  into  the  mind  of  Confu- 
cius to  forecast  that  the  feudal  system  which  had  so  long  prevailed 
in  China  was  ‘w'axen  old  and  ready  to  vanish  away.’  But  what 
State  was  to  come  out  victorious  from  its  conflicts  with  all  the 
others,  and  take  the  lead  in  settling  a new  order  of  things?  Only 
the  event  could  reveal  this,  but  it  could  be  known  that  the  struggle 
for  supremacy  would  lie  between  two  or  three  powers;  and  the 

The  growth  of  «onie  of  the  Statci  «n  Important)  Study  of  their  growth  supplies 
tubjoci  of  audy.  The  c«uae«  of  it.  | gf  jjjg  most  important  les- 

sons which  the  Work  of  the  sage  and  the  Commentary  of  Tso  are 
calculated  to  teach  us.  * 

A glance  at  the  map  shows  us  that  the  China  proper  of  Chow 
was  confined  at  first  within  narrow  limits.  Even  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew  period  it  consisted  of  merely  a few  States  of  no  great 
size,  lying  on  either  side  of  the  Yellow  River,  from  the  point  where 
its  channel  makes  a sudden  bend  to  the  east  onwards  to  its  mouth. 

North  of  the  Royal  Domain  was  Tsin,  but;  though  a fief  dating 
from  the  commencement  of  the  kingdom,  its  growth  had  been  so 
slow,  that  it  is  not  till  the  second  year  of  duke  He,  b.c.  657,  that  it 
appears  in  Confucius’  text,  on  the  eve  of  its  subjugation  of  the 
small  States  of  Yu  and  Kwoh.  This  was  the  first  step  which  Tsin 
took  in  the  career  of  enlargement  by  which  it  ere  long  attained  to 
so  great  a size. 

South  of  the  Domain  was  Ts'oo;  and,  though  it  had  been 
founded  in  the  time  of  king  Ch'ing,  it  does  not  appear  in  the 
text  of  our  Classic  till  the  tenth  year  of  duke  Chwang,  b.c.  683. 
It  is  then  called  King,  and  we  do  not  meet  with  it  under  the  name 
of  Ts‘oo  till  the  first  year  of  duke  He,  b.c.  658. 

West  from  the  Domain  was  Ts‘in,  the  first  lord  of  which  was  given 
a local  habitation  and  name  only  in  b.c.  9U8;  and  it  did  not  become 
an  independent  fief  of  the  kingdom  till  the  year  769.  Its  first 
appearance  in  our  text  is  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  duke  He,  B.C.  644. 

A long  way  east  from  Ts'oo,  and  bordering  on  the  sea,  was  the 
State  of  Woo,  which,  though  claiming  an  earlier  origin  than  the 
kingdom  of  Chow  itself,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  classic  till  the 
Seventh  year  of  duke  Ch'ing,  b.c.  583. 
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But  it  will  be  observed  that  these  four  States  luid  from  tlieir 
situation  grand  opitortunities  for  increasing  tlieir  territory  and  their 
population ; and  tlie  consequence  was  that  before  the  end  of  the  Cli'un 
Ts'iiw  period  each  of  them  occupied  an  extent  of  country  many  times 
larger  than  theRoyal Domain,  wliileTs'oo  was  nearly  as  large  as  all  the 
Middle  States,  as  those  of  Chow  projier  were  called,  together.  The  way 
in  whicli  it  and  T.sin  proceeded  was  by  extinguishing  and  absorbing 
the  smaller  States  adjacent  to  them,  and  by  a constant  process  of 
subjugating  the  barbarous  tribes,  which  lay  on  the  south  and  w'est  of 
Ts'oo,  and  on  the  north  and  east  of  Tsin.  Ts‘in  lay  farther  off  from 
the  settled  parts  of  the  country,  and  its  princes  had  not  so  much  to 
do  in  absorbing  smaller  State.s,  but  they  early  established  their  sway 
over  all  the  Jung,  or  the  wild  hordes  of  the  w'est.  Tlie  leadership, 
which  I have  said  in  the  preceding  paragraph  is  improperly  ascribed 
to  duke  Mull  of  Ts‘in  as  being  over  the  feudal  States  lielonged  to 
him  in  his  relation  to  tiie  Jung.  Tlie  sea  forbade  any  extension 
of  the  border  of  W'oo  on  the  east,  but  it  found  much  land  to  be 
occupied  on  the  north  and  south,  and  its  arniie.s,  going  up  the 
Keang  or  Yang-tsze,  met  those  of  Ts‘oo,  and  fought  witli  them  for 
the  possession  of  the  country  betw'een  that  great  river  and  the  Hwae. 

The  States  of  Chow'  jiroper  had  little  room  for  any  similar 
expansion.  They  were  closely  massed  together.  From  the  first 
immigration  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Chinese  tribe,  their  course  had 
been  eastwards  and  mainly  along  the  course  of  the  Yellow'  River,  and 
most  of  the  older  occupants  of  the  country  had  been  pushed  before 
them  to  the  bordei-s  of  the  .sea.  Ts‘e  extended  right  to  the  sea,  and 
so  did  Ke  wdiich  the  other  absorbed.  Then  came  the  small  States  of 
K‘e  and  Keu,  the  latter  of  which  had  a sea  border,  wdiile  tliey  do  not 
seem  to  have  ever  tliought  of  pushing  their  wa}'into  what  is  now  called 
the  promontory  of  Shan-tung.  The  people  of  both  K‘e  and  Keu  were 
often  taunted  bj'  the  otlier  States  with  belonging  themseh'cs  to  the 
E barbarians.  South  from  Keu  tliere  was  a tract  extending  inland 
a considerable  way,  occupied  by  E tribes  and  the  half-civilized  peo- 
ple of  Seu,  and  reaching  dowm  to  the  hordes  of  the  Hw'ae,  w'hich 
Loo  pleased  itself  with  the  idea  of  reducing,'  but  which  it  was 
never  able  to  reduce.  Altogether  there  was,  as  I have  said,  hardly 
any  room  for  the  growth  of  these  middle  States.  Ts‘e  was  the 
strongest  of  them,  and  longest  maintained  its  independence,  ulti- 
mately absorbing  Sung,  which  had  itself  previously  absorbed  Ts'aou. 
Of  the  others,  lieu,  Ts'ue,  Ch‘in,  the  two  Choo,  Loo,  and  in  the  end 

1 See  the  She,  Fart,  IV.,  Bk.  II.,  ode  III. 
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Ch'ing  foil  to  Ts‘oo,  ami  Wei  became  dependent  on  one  of  the  inar- 
quisates  or  kingdoms  into  which  Tain  was  divided. 

Woo  for  a time  made  rapid  progress,  and  seemed  as  if  it  would 
at  least  wrest  the  sovereignty  of  tlie  south  from  Ts'oo;  but  its  down- 
fall was  more  ra[)id  tban  its  rise  hud  been.  It  was  extinguished  by 
Yueh  a very  few  years  after  tlie  close  of  tbe  Cldun  Ts‘ew  period, 
and  Yueb  itself  had  ere  long  to  succumb  to  Ts'oo, 

Thus,  as  time  went  on,  it  became  increasingly  clear  that  the  final 
struggle  for  the  supreme  power  would  be  between  Ts'in  and  Ts'oo. 
If  Tsin  had  remained  entire,  it  would  probably  have  been  more 
than  a match  for  them  both;  but  the  elements  of  disorganization 
had  long  been  at  work  in  it,  and  it  was  divided,  about  tbe  year 
n.C.  400,  into  three  marquisates.  The  lords  of  these  soon  claimed, 
all  of  them,  the  title  of  king,  and  the  way  in  which  they  maintained 
for  a century  and  a half  the  struggle  with  Ts'in  and  Ts'oo  shows 
how  great  the  power  of  Tsin  unbroken  would  have  been.  Ts'e  and 
Yen  also  u.ssumed  the  ro^’ul  style,  and  made  a gallant  defence 
against  the  powers  of  the  west  and  the  south;  but  they  would  not 
have  held  out  so  long  as  they  did  but  for  the  distance  which  inter- 
vened between  them  and  the  centres  of  both  their  adversaries. 
Ts'in  at  last  Itore  down  all  opposition,  and  though  of  all  the  great 
States  that  developed  during  tlie  Gh'un  Ts'iiw  period  it  was  the 
latest  to  make  its  appearance,  it  remained  master  of  the  field. 
From  the  kings  of  Cliow  it  cannot  be  .said  to  have  met  with  any 
resistance.  Their  history  for  three  hundred  years  before  the 
extinction  of  tiie  dynasty  is  almost  a blank.  They  continued  to 
hold  a nominal  occupancy  of  the  throne  so  long  only  because  there 
were  so  many  other  princes  contending  for  it. 

The  above  review  of  the  closing  centuries  of  the  dynasty  of  Chow, 
and  of  its  overtlirow  by  the  king  of  Ts'in,  seems  to  prove,  brief  as 
it  lias  been,  that,  given  a number  of  warring  States  or  nations,  vic- 
tory will  in  tlie  long  run  declare  itself  in  favour  of  that  one  which 
has  the  most  extensive  territory  and  the  largest  population.  Ts'in 
and  Ts'oo,  when  they  first  came  into  contact  with  the  States  of 
Chow  proper,  were,  no  doubt,  inferior  to  them  in  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion generally,  and  among  these  of  the  art  of  war;  but  they  had 
vast  resources  and  a rude  energy,  which  compensated  in  the  first 
place  for  want  of  skill,  and  they  soon  learned  from  their  adversaries 
whatever  was  required  for  their  eftective  application.  A fixedness 
ofpurpo.se  and  recklessness  in  the  expenditure  of  human  life  char- 
acterized their  measures,  and  the  struggle  came  at  last  to  be  mainly 
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between  themselves.  It  ended  more  from  the  exhaustion  of  the 
combatants  than  from  any  real  superiority  on  the  part  of  Ts‘in. 

Wliile  the  downfall  of  Chow  has  led  me  thus  to  speak  of  the 
success  which  must  inevitably  attend  the  efforts  of  the  combatant 
whose  resources  are  the  greatest,  if  the  contents  of  my  volume  led 
me  to  trace  the  history  of  China  downwards  for  a few  more  years, 
it  would  be  as  evident  that,  while  material  strength  is  sure,  when 
not  deficient  in  warlike  skill,  to  gain  a conquest,  it  cannot  consoli- 
date it.  The  brief  existence  of  the  Ts‘in  dynasty  seemed  but  to 
afford  a breathing  time  to  the  warring  States,  and  then  China 
became  once  more  horrid  with  the  din  of  arms.  Most  of  the  States 
which  had  contended  over  the  throne  of  Chow  again  took  the  field, 
and  others  with  them,  until,  after  sixteen  years  more  of  strife  and 
misery,  the  contest  w’as  decided  in  favour  of  the  House  of  Han, 
which  joined  to  force  of  arms  respect  for  the  traditions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  a profession  at  least  of  reverence  for  the  virtues  of  justice 
and  benevolence. 

6.  An  incident  occurred  during  the  time  of  duke  Seang  which 
deserves  to  have  attention  called  to  it,  as  illustrating  the  saying  that 
‘there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,’  where  we  should  not  expect 
its  illustration.  The  strife  between  Ts‘oo  and  Tsin  was  then  at  its 
height;  and  the  States  generally  were  groaning  under  the  miseries 
which  it  occasioned.  It  occurred  to  Heang  Seuh,  a minister  of 

Ancnde.TourmRdetoput.nl  Sung,  that  he  would  be  deserving  well  of 
end  to  w.r  by  coTcnant.  j the  Country  if  he  could  put  an  end  to  the 
constant  wars.  The  idea  of  a Peace  Society  took  possession  of  his 
mind.  He  was  by  no  means  without  ability  him.self,  and  had  a 
faculty  for  negotiation  and  intrigue.  He  was,  no  doubt,  sincerely 
desirous  to  abate  the  evils  which  abounded,  but  we  are  sorry  to  find 
that  he  was  ambitious  also  ‘ to  get  a name’  for  himself  by  his  measure, 
and  had  an  eye  to  more  substantial  advantages  as  well.  How  his 
scheme  worked  itself  out  in  his  own  mind  we  do  not  know;  but 
after  long  brooding  over  it,  ho  succeeded  in  giving  it  a practical 
shape,  which  may  have  been  modified  by  the  force  of  circumstances. 

Being  on  friendly  terms  with  the  chief  ministers  of  Tsin  and 
Ts‘oo,  he  first  submitted  his  plan  to  them,  and  procured  their  assent 
to  it.  In  Tsin  they  said,  ‘War  is  destructive  to  the  people  and  eats 
up  our  resources;  and  it  is  the  greatest  calamity  of  the  small  States. 
Scuh's  plan  will  perhaps  turn  out  impracticable,  but  we  must  give 
it  our  sanction;  for  if  we  do  not,  Ts‘oo  will  do  it.  iind  so  improve 
its  position  with  the  States  to  our  disadvantage.’  Similarly  they 
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reasoned  and  agreed  in  Ts‘00,  Ts‘e,  and  Ts‘in,  The  great  powers 
appeared  all  to  be  willing. 

Having  succeeded  thus  far,  Seuh  proceeded  to  call  a meeting  of 
the  States  generally,  and  in  the  summer  of  535  the  representatives 
of  not  fewer  than  fourteen  of  them  met  in  the  capital  of  Sung. 
Various  jealousies  were  displayed  in  making  the  arrangements  pre- 
liminary to  a covenant.  Ts‘e  and  Ts‘in  were  exempted  from  taking 
the  oath,  so  that  the  agreement  was  narrowed  to  a compact  between 
Ts‘00  and  Tsin,  and  the  States  which  adhered  to  them  respectively; 
and  though  this  would  secure  a temporary  peace  to  the  kingdom,  yet 
the  two  other  great  States,  being  left  unbound,  might  take  advan- 
tage of  it,  to  prosecute  their  own  ambitious  designs.  Ts‘oo,  more- 
over, displayed  a fierce  and  unconciliating  spirit  which  promised  ill 
for  the  permanence  of  the  arrangement.  However,  the  covenant 
was  accepted  with  these  drawbacks.  There  should  be  war  no  more  ! 
And  to  assure  so  desirable  an  end,  the  princes  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  acknowledging  the  superiority  of  Ts‘00  should  show  their 
' respect  for  Tsin  by  appearing  at  its  court,  and  those  who  had  been 
adherents  of  Tsin  should  similarly  appear  at  the  court  of  Ts‘oo. 

- Thus  these  two  Powers  would  receive  the  homage  of  all  the 
States;  and  it  was  implied,  perhaps,  that  they  would  unite  their 
forces  to  punish  any  State  which  should  break  the  general  peace. 
Nothing  was  said  of  the  loyal  service  which  was  due  from  them 
all  to  the  kings  of  Chow;  and  Ts‘in  and  Ts*e  were  left,  as  I 
have  said,  unfettered,  to  take  their  own  course.  I apprehend 
that  the  princes  and  ministers  who  were  at  the  meeting  separated 
without  much  hope  of  the  pacification  being  permanent; — as  indeed 
it  did  not  prove  to  be.  Heang  Seuh  alone  thought  that  he  had 
accomplished  a great  work;  and  without  being  satisfied,  as  we  wish 
that  he  had  been,  with  the  consciousness  that  he  had  done  so,  he 
proceeded  to  ask  a grant  of  lands  and  towns  from  the  duke  of  Sung 
as  a reward  for  ‘ arresting  the  occasion  of  death.’  His  application 
was  acceded  to,  but  it  did  not  take  effect.  Seuh  showed  the  charter 
of  the  grant  which  he  had  obtained  to  Tsze-han  the  chief  minister 
of  the  State,  who  said  to  him,  ‘It  is  by  their  arms  that  Tsin  and 
Ts‘00  keep  the  small  States  in  awe.  Standing  in  awe,  the  high  and 
low  in  them  are  loving  and  harmonious,  and  thus  the  States  are  kept 
quiet,  and  do  service  to  the  great  powers,  securing  their  own  pre- 
servation and  escaping  ruin.  Who  can  do  away  with  the  instruments 
of  war?  They  have  been  long  in  requisition.  By  them  the  lawless 
are  kept  in  awe,  and  accomplished  virtue  is  displayed.  On  them 
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depends  the  preservation  or  the  ruin  of  a country; — and  you  have 
been  seeking  to  do  away  with  them.  Your  scheme  is  a delusion, 
and  there  could  be  no  greater  offence  than  to  lead  the  States  astray 
by  it.  And  not  content  with  having  escaped  punishment,  you  have 
sought  for  reward!”  With  this  he  cut  the  document  in  pieces  and 
cast  it  away,  while  Seuh  submitted,  and  made  no  further  claim  to 
the  grant  which  had  been  assigned  to  him. 

So  ended  the  first  attempt  which  was  made  in  the  world  to  put 
an  end  to  war  on  principles  of  expediency  and  by  political  arrange- 
ments. It  was  a delusion  and  proved  a failure;  but  there  must 
have  been  a deep  and  wide-spread  feeling  of  the  miseries  which  it 
was  intended  to  remove,  to  secure  for  it  its  temporary  acceptance. 
Though  a delusion  it  was,  it  was  a brilliant  one.  Though  Seuli  was 
a dreamer,  1 have  thought  that  his  name  should  have  prominent 
mention  given  to  it.  More  than  two  thousand  years  have  elapsed 
since  his  time;  Christianity,  calling  to  universal  ‘ peace  on  earth,’  has 
come  into  the  field;  and  under  its  auspices  nations  unheard  of,  it 
may  be  said  unborn,  in  the  era  of  the  Ch‘un  Ts'ew,  have  attained  a 
wondrous  growth,  with  appliance?  of  science  and  a development 
commerce,  which  were  then  all-unknown: — and  is  it  still  a delusion 
to  hope  for  arrangements  which  will  obviate  the  necessity  of 
a recurrence  to  ‘the  last  resort,’  the  appeal  to  the  force  of  arms? 

6.  Of  the  wild  tribes  which  infested  the  territory  of  China  pro- 
per during  the  Ch‘un  Ts'ew  period,  and  surrounded  it  on  every 
side,  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  entirely  satisfactory  account.  After 
we  have  gathered  up  the  information  supplied  by  Confucius  and 
The  rude  uibea  in  ChiM  uodiBround  it.  the  Commentary  of  Tso,  there  occur 
questions  connected  with  them  to  which  we  do  not  find  any  reply. 

In  the  Shoo  V.  iL,  at  the  final  struggle  of  king  Woo  with  the  last 
king  of  Shang,  we  find  ‘ the  Yung,  the  Shulr,  the  Keang,  the  Maou, 
the  Wei,  the  Loo,  the  P‘&ng,  and  tiie  Puh,’  eiglit  tribes  from  the  south- 
west, having  their  seats  mostly  in  the  present  provinces  of  Sze-ch‘uen 
and  Hoo-pih,  all  assisting  the  former.  As  most  of  them  appear  during 
the  Ch‘un-Ts‘bw  period,  occupying  the  same  locations,  the  probability 
is,  that,  when  Shang  was  subdued,  they  received  their  share  of  tiie 
spoils,  and  returned  to  their  fastnesses.  Some  honours  and  titles  may 
have  been  conferred,  besides,  on  their  chiefs  by  Woo,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  acknowledged  any  allegiance  to  the  House  of  Chow. 
If  they  did,  we  may  be  sure  it  was  nothing  more  than  nominal. 

The  wild  tribes  are  generally  divided  into  four  classes,  called  by 
different  names,  according  to  their  situation  relative  to  the  Middle 
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States.  There  were  the  Jung,'  or  hordes  of  the  west;  the  Teih,*  or 
hordes  of  the  north;  the  E,*  or  hordes  of  the  east;  and  the  Man,*  or 
hordes  of  the  south.  These  designations  are  in  the  main  correct, 
yet  we  find  Jung  tribes  widely  diffused,  and  not  confined  to  the 
west  only.  When  we  bring  together  the  hints  and  statements  of 
the  Text  and  the  Commentary,  the  knowledge  obtained  concerning 
the  four  classes  may  be  brought  within  small  compass. 

First,  of  the  Jung.  Seven  divisions  of  these  are  indicated. 

[i.]  At  the  beginning  of  the  period,  we  find  tribes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Loo,  which  are  simply  called  Jung,  and  whose  seat  was 
in  the  present  district  of  Ts'aou,  department  Ts‘aou-chow.  Yin  is 
introduced  twice  in  his  2d  year  covenanting  with  them.  In  his 
7th  year,  we  find  them  making  captive  an  earl  of  Fan,  on  his 
return  from  Loo  to  the  royal  court,  and  carrying  him  off  with  them 
to  their  own  settlements.  Duke  Hwan  covenants  with  them  in  his 
2d  year.  Duke  Chwang  in  his  18th  year  pursues  them  across  the 
Tse  river;  and  in  his  20th  year  they  are  invaded  by  a force  from 
Ts‘e.  In  his  24th  year  they  make  an  inroad  into  the  State  of  Ts'aou, 
and  compel  a Ke,  who  may  have  been  the  earl  of  it,  to  flee  to  Ch‘in. 
Tho  duke  appears  in  his  26th  year  conducting  an  expedition  against 
them;  and  after  that  we  hear  nothing  more  about  them.  We  may 
suppose  that  they  were  then  finally  subdued,  and  lost  tlieir  indi- 
viduality among  the  population  of  Loo. 

[ii.]  There  were  the  ‘ Northern  Jung,’®  the  ‘ Hill  Jung,’®  and  the 
‘ Woo-chungs,’^  who  are  referred  to  the  present  Tsun-hwa  Chow*  in 
Chih-le.  Tso  mentions  on  incursion  which  they  made  in  the  9th 
year  of  duke  Yin  into  Ch'ing,  when  they  sustained  a great  defeat, 
chiefly  because  they  fought  on  foot,  and  had  no  chariots  like  the 
States  of  Chow.  According  to  him,  moreover,  they  invaded  Ts‘e  in 
the  6th  year  of  Hwan,  and  were  again  defeated  through  the  assistance 
of  Ch'ing.  In  the  80th  year  of  Chwang,  they  reduced  the  State  of 
Yen  to  great  distress,  and  Ts‘e  directed  an  expedition  against  them, 
which  brought  away  great  spoil.  In  the  10th  year  of  He,  the  mar- 
quis of  Ts‘e  and  the  baron  of  Heu  appear  engaged  in  an  invasion 
of  them;  and  we  hear  no  more  of  them  till  the  4th  year  of 
SSang,  when  Kea-foo,  viscount  of  Woo-chung  (according  to  Too,  the 
capital  of  the  Hill  Jung),  presents  a number  of  tiger  and  leopard 
skins  to  Tsin,  begging  that  that  State  would  be  in  harmony  with  the 
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Jung.  In  a di.-<t'U88ion  at  the  court  of  Tsin  on  the  advances  thus 
made,  one  of  its  ininistcr.s  argued  for  a conciliatory  policy  on  five 
grounds,  the  first  of  which  was  that  these  tribes  were  continually 
changing  their  residence,  and  were  fond  of  selling  their  lands  for 
goods,  so  tliat  they  might  be  acquired  without  the  trouble  and 
risks  of  war.  Lastly,  in  the  first  year  of  duke  Ch'aou,  an  officer  of 
Tsin  inflicts  a great  defeat  on  the  Woo-chungs  and  the  various  tribes 
of  the  Teih;  after  which  we  have  no  further  mention  of  the  Hill 
Jung,  the  Northern  Jung,  or  the  Woo-chungs.  They,  no  doubt, 
disappeared  among  the  multitudes  of  Tsin. 

[iii.]  There  were  the  ‘Jung  of  Luh-hwSn,’®  who  had  also  the 
names  of  the  ‘Jung  of  the'surname  Yun,’'®  the  ‘Little  Jung,’**  the 
‘Keang  Jung,’*®  the  ‘Yin  Jung,’*®  and  the  ‘Jung  of  Kew-chow.’** 
These  had  originally  dwelt  in  the  far  west,  in  the  territory  which 
now  forms  Suh  Chow*®  in  Kan-suh,  which  they  called  Luh-hwiin; 
but  in  the  22d  year  of  duke  He,  Tsin  and  Ts‘in  united  in  removing 
them  to  E-ch‘uen,  or  the  present  district  of  Sung,*®  in  the  department 
of  Ho-nan.  In  Chwang’s  28th  year  they  are  called  the  Little  Jung, 
and  it  appears  that  the  mother  of  duke  Hwuy  of  Tsin  belonged  to 
their  tribe.  In  the  33d  year  of  He,  they  give,  as  the  Keang  Jung, 
important  help  to  Tsin  in  a great  defeat  which  it  inflicted  on  the 
troops  of  Ts‘in  in  the  valley  of  Heaou.  In  the  3d  year  of  Seuen, 
Ts‘oo  invaded  them,  and  tliey  seem  to  have  coquetted  subsequently 
both  with  Ts‘oo  and  Tsin,  which  led  to  the  final  extinction  of  their 
independence  by  the  latter  power  in  the  17th  year  of  Ch‘aou.  In 
his  7th  year  a body  of  them  appears  as  the  Yin  Jung,  under  the 
command  of  an  officer  of  Tsin,  and  mention  is  made  of  how  they 
had  troubled  the  Royal  Domain,  and  the  Ke  States  generally,  since 
their  removal  from  their  original  seat.  In  the  Chuen  on  Ch‘aou, 
xxii.  8,  another  body  of  them  is  called  the  Jung  of  Kew-chow,  and 
the  same  branch  of  them  is  mentioned  as  late  as  the  4th  year  of  Gae. 

[iv.]  There  were  the  ‘Jung  of  Yang-k‘eu,  Ts‘euen-kaou,  and 
about  the  E and  the  Loh,’**^  who  had  their  seats  about  those  two 
rivers,  in  the  present  district  of  Loh-yang,  and  perhaps  other  parts 
of  the  department  of  Ho-nan.  Yang-k‘eu  and  Ts‘euen-kaou  are 
taken  to  be  the  names  of  their  principal  settlements  or  towns.  Thus 
these  tribes  infested  the  Royal  Domain,  and  they  were  at  one  time 
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very  troublesome  to  the  capital  itself.  In  the  lltli  year  of  duke  He. 
on  the  invitation  of  the  king’.s  brother  Tae,  they  attacked  it  with  all 
their  strength,  entered  the  royal  city,  and  burned  one  of  its  gates. 
Tsin  and  Ts‘in  came  to  the  help  of  the  king,  and  obliged  the  Jnng 
to  make  peace  with  him;  but  in  the  following  year  the  services  of 
the  marquis  of  Ts‘e,  who  was  then  the  presiding  prince  among  the 
States,  were  required  for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  He’s  16th  year 
he  was  obliged  to  call  out  the  forces  of  all  the  States  to  occupiy  the 
Domain,  and  keep  the  Jung  in  check.  In  the  8th  year  of  W&n,  an 
officer  of  Loo,  having  gone  to  the  west  to  meet  a minister  of  Tsin, 
took  the  opportunity  to  make  a covenant  with  these  Jung,  who,  it  is 
supposed,  were  them  meditating  an  attack  on  Loo.  Only  once  again 
do  we  meet  with  them.  In  the  6th  year  of  duke  Ch‘ing  they  are 
associated  with  other  tribes,  and  with  the  forces  of  Tsin,  Wei,  and 
Ch'ing,  in  an  incursion  into  Sung.  By  this  time  they  had  probably 
settled  down  in  the  Domain  as  subjects  of  Chow. 

[v.]  There  were  the  ‘Man,’*®  called  also  the  ‘Jung  Man’*®  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Man  of  the  south,  and  the  ‘Maou  Jung,’®® 
whose  seats  were  in  the  present  Joo-ehow,®*  Ho-nan.  The  Jung  who 
are  mentioned  in  the  Chuen  after  VI.  xvii.  5 ns  having  been  sur- 
prised by  Kan  Ch‘uh  of  Chow,  when  they  were  drinking  spirits, 
belonged  to  these;  and  in  the  first  year  of  Ch‘ing  the  royal  army 
received  a severe  defeat  from  them.  The  Mans  are  enumerated 
among  the  other  tribes  in  the  expedition  against  Sung  in  the  6th 
year  of  Ch‘ing,  as  mentioned  above.  In  the  5th  year  of  Seang  we 
find  the  king  sending  a member  of  the  royal  House  to  the  court  of 
Tsin  with  a complaint  against  them.  In  the  16th  year  of  Ch‘aou, 
Ts‘oo  appears  in  the  field,  inveigles  Kea,  viscount  of  the  Man,  into 
its  power,  and  puts  him  to  death;  then  establishes  its  superiority 
over  all  their  tenntory,  and  appoints  Kea’s  son  as  viscount  in  his 
room.  Thenceforth  this  branch  of  the  Jung  appears  to  have  been 
subject  to  Ts‘oo.  They  rebelled  against  it  in  the  4th  year  of  duke 
Gae;  and  when  their  viscount  Ch‘ih  was  driven  to  take  refuge  in 
Tsin,  that  State  gave  him  up  to  Ts‘oo; — a proceeding  which  is  justly 
deemed  to  have  been  disgraceful  to  it. 

[vi.]  There  were  the  ‘Dog  Jung,’®®  whose  original  seat  was  in 
the  present  department  of  Fung-ts‘eang,  Shen-se.  Many  critics 
identify  them  with  the  Hccn-yun  of  the  She  in  II.  i.  VII.  and 
other  odes,  though  Choo  He  says  that  these  belonged  to  the  Teih. 

*«^^  ®*f^r^tl- 
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In  B.o.  770  they  made  common  cause  with  the  marqui.s  of  Shin,  and 
joined  Iiiin  in  his  measures  against  king  Yew.  Then,  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  marquis,  they  gave  the  reins  to  their  own  greed  of 
plunder,  spoiled  the  capital, — the  old  capital  of  Fung,  and  put  the 
king  to  death.  Tsin  and  Ts‘in  came  to  the  relief  of  the  court,  and 
drove  the  Jung  away;  but  some  branches  of  them  ajipear  to  have 
maintained  themselves  in  the  more  eastern  regions  which  they  had 
found  so  attractive.  In  the  2d  year  of  Min,  the  duke  of  Kwoh 
defeated  them  near  the  junction  of  the  Wei  with  the  Ho,  and  again, 
in  the  second  year  of  He,  at  a place  in  the  present  district  of  Wftn- 
heang,  Shen  Chow,-®  Shan-se.  This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  them. 
Their  original  territory,  no  doubt,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ts‘in,  hut  any 
portion  of  the  tribe,  which  had  settled  on  the  east  of  the  Ho,  would 
be  absorbed  by  Tsin. 

[vii.]  There  were  the  ‘ Lc  Jung,'®*  who  occupied  in  the  present 
district  of  Lin-t‘ung,  department  Se-gan.  According  to  the  Chuen 
on  III.  xxviii.  1,  duke  Heen  of  Tsin  invaded  their  territory,  the 
chief  of  which,  who  had  the  title  of  baron,  gave  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  She  was  the  Le  Ke  whose  union  with  Heen  was  the  occasion 
of  so  much  confusion  and  misery  in  Tsin.  That  State,  soon  after, 
put  an  end  to  the  independent  existence  of  the  tribe. 

The  above  are  all  the  tribes  of  the  Jung  mentioned  in  the  Ch'un 
Tsew  and  in  Tso,  excepting  the  Loo  Jung,  of  whom  I shall  have  to 
speak  when  we  come  to  the  Man  of  the  South.  Neither  the  sage  nor  his 
commentator  had  occasion  to  bring  forward  any  others,  for  only  these 
made  their  appearance  in  connexion  with  the  States  of  China  during 
the  Ch‘un-Ts‘ew  period.  There  were,  however,  many  more  tribes, 
which  constituted,  properly  speaking,  the  Jung  of  the  west,  by  the 
absorption  of  which  it  was  that  Ts'in  reached  such  an  eminence  of 
power. 

Second,  of  the  Teih.  Sze-ma  Ts'een  and  Too  Yu,  the  latter  led  away 
probably  by  Sze-ma,  place  some  tribes  of  these  on  the  west  of  the  Ho; 
but  so  far  as  the  evidence  of  Confucius  and  Tso-she  goes,  they  are 
all  to  be  sought  on  the  east  of  that  river,  and  appear  extending 
from  it,  along  the  north  of  the  different  States,  as  far  as  the  pre- 
sent Shan-tung.  Up  to  the  time  of  duke  Seuen,  we  read  in  the 
text  only  of  the  Teih,  but  subsequently  there  appear  two  great 
divisions  of  them, — the  ‘Red  Teih,’®®  and  the  ‘ White  Teih.’®*  Then 
the  Red  Teih  are  no  more  mentioned  after  the  third  year  of  duke 
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Oh'ing,  and  the  extinction  of  several  tribes  of  them  is  recorded;  but 
the  White  continued  beyond  the  Chbin-Ts'iiw  period,  and  one  tribe 
of  them  held  its  own  till  the  time  of  the  Warring  States,  when  its 
chief  took  the  title  of  king,  and  contended  with  the  other  combatants 
for  the  possession  of  all  the  dominions  of  Chow. 

Of  the  Red  Teih  six  tribes  seem  to  be  specified: — the  ‘Kaou-lohs 
of  the  eastern  hills, whose  seat  was  the  present  district  of  Yuen- 
k‘euh,  Kijang  Chow,  Shan-se;  the  Tseang-kaou-joo,^^  whose  seat  is 
unknown  ; the  ‘Loos,’^®  who  have  left  their  name  in  the  district  of 
Loo-shing,  department  Loo-gan,  Slian-sc;  the  ‘Keahs,’®®  who  occu- 
pied in  the  present  district  of  Ke-tsih,  department  Kwang-p‘ing, 
Chih-le;  the  ‘Lew-yu,’®*  in  the  present  district  of  T‘un-lew,  depart- 
ment Loo-gan  above;  and  the  ‘Toh-shin,’®®  who  were  also  somewhere 
in  the  same  department. 

Of  the  White  Teih  there  were  three  tribes: — the  ‘ Seen -yu,’ or  the 
‘Cbung-shan,’®3  in  the  present  district  of  Ching-ting,  department 
Ching-ting,  Chih-le;  the  ‘Fei,’®*  in  Kaou-shing  district  of  the  same 
department;  and  the  ‘Koo,’®*  in  Tsin  Chow,  also  in  Ching-ting. 

I will  now  give  an  outline  of  what  is  related  about  the  Teih  in 
the  text  and  in  Tso. 

[i.]  While  there  is  no  intimation  of  any  general  distinction  among 
their  tribes. 

They  appear  first  in  the  32d  year  of  Chwang,  invading  the  small 
State  of  Hing,  which  was  by  no  means  able  to  cope  with  them. 
Ts‘e  went  in  the  first  place  to  its  rescue,  but  in  the  first  year  of  He 
Hing  removed  its  principal  city  to  a situation  where  it  would  be 
more  out  of  the  way  of  the  Teih,  and  the  forces  of  Ts‘e,  Sung,  and 
Ts‘aou  are  introduced  as  fortifying  the  new  capital. 

About  the  same  time  the  Teih  attacked  the  more  considerable 
State  of  Wei,  and  nearly  annihilated  it.  In  the  2d  year  of  Min, 
tliey  took  its  chief  city,  the  inhabitants  of  which  fled  across  the  Ho. 
There  only  730  people,  men  and  women,  could  be  got  together 
again,  and  when  to  them  were  added  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  other 
chief  towns  of  the  State,  the  whole  did  not  amount  to  more  than  5,000 
souls.  This  gives  us  a correct,  but  not  an  exalted  idea,  of  the  resources 
of  many  of  the  States  of  Chow  in  those  days.  Ts‘e  went  to  the  help 
of  Wei,  as  it  had  done  in  the  case  of  Hing,  gathered  up  the  ruins  of  the 
State,  and  called  out  the  other  States  to  prepare  a new  capital  for  it. 

29  80^^-  3‘ 
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While  the  Teih  were  thus  successful  against  Hing  and  Wei,  they 
came  into  contact  with  the  Power  which  was  ultimately  to  destroy 
their  independence.  In  the  2d  year  of  Min,  the  marquis  of  Tsin 
sent  his  eldest  son  against  the  settlements  of  the  Kaou-lohs.  Other 
expeditions  followed,  and  in  the  7th  year  of  He  a general  of  that 
State  indicted  a defeat  on  a portion  of  the  Teih;  but,  when  urged 
to  follow  up  his  victory,  he  said  that  he  oidy  wanted  to  frighten 
them,  and  would  not  accelerate  a rising  of  all  their  tribes.  The 
consequence  was  that  in  the  following  year  we  have  the  Teih 
retaliating  by  an  invasion  of  Tsin. 

In  duke  He’s  10th  year  they  penetrated  itito  tlie  Royal  Domain, 
and  overthrew  the  State  of  Wan,''**  the  viscount  of  which  fled  to  Wei. 
From  that  time,  for  several  years,  we  find  Wei,  Ch‘ing,  and  Tsin, 
one  after  another,  suffering  from  their  incursions.  In  He’s  18th 
year  Ts‘e  was  in  confusion  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  duke 
Hwan,  and  the  Teih  went  to  succour  the  partizans  of  his  younger 
sons;  and  two  years  after,  Ts‘e  and  they  made  a covenant  in  the 
capital  of  Hing.  In  the  21th  year  they  invaded  Ch'ing,  which  the 
king,  who  was  then  in  great  distress  from  the  machinations  of 
his  brother  Tue,  took  for  some  reason  as  an  acceptable  service  to 
himself.  He  married  a daughter  of  one  of  their  chiefs,  and  made 
her  his  queen; — a position  of  which  she  soon  proved  herself  un- 
worthy. 

In  He’s  31st  year  we  find  them  again  actively  engaged  against 
Wei,  which  was  compelled  to  make  another  change  of  its  capital.  It 
was  able,  however,  the  year  after,  to  make  in  its  turn  an  incursion 
into  their  settlements,  when  they  entered  into  a covenant  with  it,  and 
left  it  unmolested  till  the  13th  year  of  duke  Wiln.  Meanwhile  they 
continued  their  incursions  into  Ts‘e,  and  went  on  to  attack  Loo  and 
Sung,  notwithstanding  a check  which  they  received  from  Tsin  in 
the  lust  year  of  duke  He.  Loo  also  defeated  them  in  the  12th  year 
of  W&n. 

[ii.]  In  the  time  of  duke  Seuen  and  subsequently,  we  read  no 
more  in  the  same  way  of  the  Teih,  but  of  the  Red  and  the  White 
Teih.  Of  the  latter  we  have  an  earlier  mention  in  the  Chuen,  in 
the  account  of  the  battle  of  Kc,  when  Tsin  defeated  the  Teih,  as  I 
have  mentioned  above.  It  is  then  said  that  a viscount  of  the  White 
Teih  was  taken  prisoner.  From  some  hints  which  are  found  in  Tso 
it  appeal's  that  about  this  time  jealousies  began  to  spring  up  among 
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the  Tl'ihs  themselves.  The  Red  tribes  were  trying  to  nssert  a 
superiority  which  the  White  would  not  allow,  and  so  they  were  left, 
unsupj)orted,  to  cope  with  Tsin  for  which  they  were  by  no  means  a 
inatcii. 

That  great  State  had  now  consolidated  its  resources,  and  it  made 
short  work  of  the  Red  Teih.  They  invaded  it  in  Seuen’s  4th  an<l 
7th  years,  and  met  with  little  opposition;  Tsin  purposely  retiring 
before  them  to  increase  their  arrogance.  But  in  his  15th  year  an 
army  entirely  reduced  the  tribe  of  the  Loos,  and  carried  off  their 
viscount  Ying-urh;  and  ne.xt  year  another  army  similarly  reduced 
the  Kcahs  and  the  Lijw-yu.  In  the  3d  year  of  Ch‘ing,  Tsin  and 
Wei  joined  in  an  invasion  of  the  Tseang-kaou-joo,  with  whom  they 
dealt  probably  in  the  same  way;  for  we  have  no  further  mention  ot 
the  Red  Teili.  Wherever  the  Teih  arc  mentioned  after  tliis,  other 
circumstances  show  that  the  White  Teih  are  meant. 

[iii.]  The  White  Teih  made  a bolder  resistance,  nor  was  Tsin 
ever  able  to  destroy  the  independence  of  the  tribe  of  the  Seeii-yu. 

In  the  8th  year  of  Seuen,  we  find  the  White  Teih  associated  wdth 
Tsin  in  the  invasion  of  Ts'in.  They  would  seem  to  have  broken  off 
entirely  from  the  Red  Teih,  and  to  have  been  willing  to  join  with 
the  State  which  w'as  in  deadly  hostility  with  them.  Three  years 
after,  the  mai'quis  of  Tsin  had  a great  meeting,  at  a place  within 
their  territories,  with  all  their  tribes. 

The  alliance  thus  formed  between  them  and  Tsin  was  not  very 
lasting.  In  the  9th  year  of  Ch'ing,  they  are  confederate  with  Ts‘iu 
and  Ts‘oo  in  invading  Tsin;  but  they  took  nothing  by  their  fickle- 
ness, for  Tsjn  inflicted  a defeat  upon  them  in  Ch'ing’s  12th  year. 

In  Seang’s  18th  year,  an  embassy  from  them  visited  the  court  of 
Loo, — for  what  purpose  we  cannot  tell.  Nor  are  they  again  mention- 
ed in  the  sage’s  text,  though  the  Chuen  speaks  frequently  of  them. 

In  Seang's  28th  year,  they  appear,  with  the  States  which  acknow- 
ledged the  presidency  of  Ts'oo,  visiting  at  the  court  of  Tsin, — in 
accordance  with  the  treaty  of  Sung.  It  would  thus  appear  that 
they  had  gone  over  finally  to  the  side  of  Ts'oo.  They  soon  suffered 
for  their  course.  In  Ch'aou’s  first  year,  on  army  of  Tsin,  under 
Seun  Woo,  defeated  them  at  Ta-loo.  In  his  12th  year,  the  same 
commander  put  an  end  to  the  independent  existence  of  the  Fei 
tribe,  and  carried  awmy  their  viscount  prisoner.  So  he  dealt  with 
the  Koo  tribe  in  Ch'aou's  15th  year;  but  he  subsequently  restored  its 
viscount,  which  seems  to  have  encouraged  them  to  revolt  again,  and 
ill  Ch'aou's  22d  year,  ‘Seun  Woo  a second  time  extinguished  Koo.’ 
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The  Seen-yu  were  not  ho  easily  disposed  of.  Tsin  attacked  this 
tribe  in  Oh'aou’s  12th  year,  and  in  his  13th  and  15th,  but  without 
any  decisive  success.  In  the  3d  j'car  of  Ting  the  army  of  Tsin  was 
defeated  by  it,  but  returned  to  the  attack  in  tlie  following  year, 
assisted  by  a force  from  Wei.  Soon  after  this,  the  great  families  of 
Tsin  began  contending  among  themselves,  and  no  effective  action 
could  be  taken  against  the  Seen-yu.  The  tribe  maintained  its 
independence  on  into  the  jieriod  of  the  Warring  State.s,  and  finally 
yielded  to  the  kingdom  of  Chaou  about  the  year  b.c.  2!)6. 

Third,  of  the  E.  Confucius  is  reported,  in  the  .\nalecbs,  IX.  xiii., 
as  declaring  that  he  would  like  to  go  and  live  among  ‘ the  nine 
E,’  on  which  expression  it  is  generally  said  that  there  were  nine 
tribes  of  the  E.  There  may  have  been  so  many  originally,  and 
Confucius  may  have  used  a phrase  which  had  come  down  as  descrip- 
tive of  them  from  a former  time.  But  we  do  not  find  nine  tribe.s, 
nor  even  half  that  number,  mentioned  in  the  Ch‘un  Ts'iiw  or  in 
Tso’s  Commentary.  I believe  that  the  jiower  of  the  E tribes  had 
been  broken,  and  that  many  of  them  had  di.sappeared  among  I lie 
inhabitants  of  the  eastern  States,  before  the  time  under  our  notice. 
We  have  to  do  only  with  the  ‘ E of  the  Ilwae  river, of  ‘ Kiiae,'^  of 
‘Lae,’“®  and  of  ‘ Kin-mow. ’■*<’ 

[i.]  The  tribes  of  the  Ilwae  were  the  only  E whose  power  and 
numbers  were  considerable  in  the  Ch‘un-Ts‘ew  period.  The  Chiien 
on  V.  xiii.  3 mentions  that  they  were  at  that  time  distressing  the 
State  of  K‘e,  so  that  they  must  have  penetrated  a long  way  north 
from  the  river  about  which  lay  their  proper  scats.  From  that  time, 
for  more  than  a hundred  years,  we  do  not  again  meet  with  them; 
but  in  the  4th  year  of  duke  Ch'aou,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
States  called  by  Ts‘oo,  we  find  that  the  chiefs  of  these  tribes  were 
also  pre.sent,  and  that  they  went  on,  immediately  after,  under  the 
leading  of  Ts‘oo,  to  invade  Woo.  One  other  reference  to  them  is 
all  that  occurs; — under  the  27th  year  of  Ch'aou.  Then,  in  the 
meeting  at  Hoo,  Fan  Ilcen-tsze  of  Tsin,  when  enumerating  the  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  restoring  duke  Ch'aou  to  Loo,  says  that  the 
Head  of  the  Ko  family  had  succeeded  in  securing  the  adherence 
of  the  Hwue  E.  .Ml  these  tribes  fell  in  the  end  to  the  lot  of  Ts'oo. 

[ii.]  Kiiae  was  the  name  of  a small  tribe  of  the  E,— in  the  present 
Kiiaou  Chow,  de[mrlment  of  Lae-chow.  In  the  2S)th  year  of  duke 
He,  their  chief  comes  twice  to  the  court  of  Loo,  when  Tso  tells  a 
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ridiculous  story  about  his  interpreting  the  lowing  of  a cow.  His 
visit,  no  doubt,  had  reference  to  an  incursion  which  his  tribe  made 
the  year  after  into  Seaou,  a dependency  of  Sung.  Kiiae  must  have 
been  absorbed  either  by  Ts‘e  or  by  Loo. 

[iii.]  Lae  was  in  the  present  district  of  Hwang,  department 
Ttlng-chow, — on  the  borders  of  Ts‘e.  Its  oi’iginal  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  been  brought  to  comparative  civilization,  and  been 
ruled  by  a viscount  of  the  surname  Kiiang,  before  the  Ch‘un-Ts‘ew 
period.  We  find  Ts‘e,  however,  in  constant  hostility  with  it  from 
its  first  appearance  in  the  7th  year  of  duke  Scuen  to  its  c.vtinciion 
in  the  6th  yetir  of  Scang. 

[iv.]  Kin-mow  was  the  principal  town  of  a small  trilte  of  E, — in 
the  present  district  of  E-shwuy,  department  E-chow.  Its  capture 
by  Loo  is  mentioned  in  the  9th  j’ear  of  duke  Seuen,  and  afterwards 
it  appears,  in  the  Chuen  on  X.  viii.  6,  as  the  most  eastern  city- 
belonging  to  the  State. 

Fourth,  of  the  Man.  We  have  not  much  information  in  the  Ch‘un 
Ts'iiw  or  in  Tso  about  the  tribes  of  the  south,  and  that  for  the  same 
reason  which  I have  mentioned  as  making  our  authorities  almost 
silent  about  the  Jung  proper,  or  the  hordes  of  the  fur  west.  Ts‘oo 
kept  the  Man  under  its  control,  and  lay  between  most  of  their  tribes , 
and  the  States  of  Chow,  so  that  the  two  hardly  came  into  contact 
or  collision,  and  the  historiographers  of  the  States  had  little  occasion 
to  refer  to  what  was  taking  place  among  the  southern  popidaliotis. 
AVhat  we  find  related  about  them  will  be  given  under  the  divisions 
of  the  ‘Loo  Jung,’*'  the  ‘various  tribes  of  the  Man,’*‘^  the  ‘many 
tribes  of  the  Puli,’*"  and  the  tribes  of  ‘Pa.’** 

[i.]  In  the  Chuen  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  year  of  duke  Hwan 
we  have  an  account  of  a fruitless  expedition  from  Ts‘oo  against  the 
small  State  of  Lo,*"’  Lo  being  assisted  by  an  army  of  the  Loo  Jung. 
One  of  the  names  in  king  Woo’s  ‘Speech  at  Muh,’  which  I have 
referred  to,  thus  comes  here  before  us.  These  Jung  occupied  what 
is  now  the  district  of  Xan-chang,  in  the  department  of  Seang-yang, 
Hoo-pih.  Tso  says  that,  though  they  were  called  Jung,  they  be- 
longed to  the  Man  of  the  south.  Geographically,  they  must  be 
cla.ssed  with  them.  They  must  have  been  reduced  to  subjection  by 
Tb‘oo  not  long  after  the  above  e.vpcdition,  and  their  chief  settlement 
converted  into  the  town  of  Leu;*"  for  in  the  Chuen  on  VI.  xvi.  6, 

*'/l5®-  *-’g#  « Q-  ■'"li-  *«E’ 
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we  have  an  nnny  of  Ts‘oo  inarching  on  from  Leu,  where  the  Loo 
Jung  had  dwelt,  and  throwing  open  its  granaries  to  soldiers  and 
officers  alike. 

[ii.]  It  Ls  only  in  the  Chuen  just  referred  to,  in  the  16th  year  of 
duke  Wan,  that  mention  is  made  of  the  ‘ many  tribes  of  the  Man.’ 
There  was  then,  we  are  told,  a great  famine  in  Ts‘oo,  and  the  people 
of  Yung,  who  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Speech  at  Muli,  and  who 
had  by  this  time  coalesced  into  a State  of  some  order  and  civilization, 
took  advantage  of  it  to  incite  a general  rising  of  all  the  tribes  of  the 
south  against  that  Power.  The  Man  came  to  join  in  the  movement 
from  their  seats  in  what  are  now  the  departments  of  Shin-chow  and 
Yuen-chow  in  Hoo-nan.  It  was  a critical  time  in  the  history  of 
Ts‘oo,  and  it  was  proposed  that  the  capital  should  be  abandoned. 
But  bolder  counsels  prevailed;  an  army  took  the  field;  assistance 
came  from  Ts‘in  and  Pa;  the  .Man  were  severed  from  the  combination, 
and  made  a covenant  on  their  own  account;  and  Yung  was  extin- 
guished, that  i.s,  the  sacrifices  of  its  chiefs  were  abolished,  and  it  was 
reduced  to  be  a city  of  Ts‘oo.  There  is  no  further  mention  of  the 
JIan  in  the  Ch‘un-Ts‘ew  period.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  the 
Warring  States  that  Ts‘oo  succeeded  in  depriving  them  of  their 
independence. 

[iii.]  The  Puh,  it  has  been  seen,  were  among  the  auxiliaries  of 
king  Woo  in  the  conquest  of  Shang.  The  ‘hundred’  or  many 
tribes  of  them  took  a principal  part  in  the  rising  against  Ts‘oo,  of 
which  I have  just  spoken,  and  appear  in  it  under  the  direction  of 
the  people  of  Keun,'*'  a small  State  between  Yung  and  Lo.  Where 
their  own  settlements  were  is  uncertain.  Some  say  they  were  in  the 
present  department  of  K'euli-tsing,  Yun-nan,  which  is  too  far  off, 
tliough  some  tribes  may  have  wandered  there  at  a subsequent 
period;  others,  with  more  probability,  place  them  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Cli‘ang-tih  and  Shin-chow,  Hoo-nan.  On  the  occasion 
under  our  notice,  Wei  Kiia,  one  of  the  generals  of  Ts'oo,  said  about 
them,  ‘They  think  that  we  are  unable  from  the  famine  to  take  the 
field.  If  we  send  forth  an  army,  they  are  sure  to  be  afraid,  and 
will  return  to  their  own  country.  The  Puh  dwell  apart  from  one 
another;  and  when  they  are  hurriedly  going  off,  each  tribe  for  its 
own  towns,  who  among  them  will  have  leisure  to  think  of  anybody 
but  themselves?’  It  happened  as  he  said.  In  fifteen  days  from 
Ts'oo’s  appearing  in  force  there  was  an  end  of  the  attempt  of  the  Puh. 
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Only  twice  more  are  they  mentioned  in  the  Chuen.  In  Chaou’n 
9th  year,  on  occasion  of  a dispute  between  Chow  and  Tsin,  the 
representative  of  the  royal  court  says  boastfully  tliat,  when  Woo 
subdued  Shat.g,  Pa,  the  Puh,  Ts‘oo,  and  Tung  were  tlie  territories 
of  the  kingdom  in  the  south;  and  in  his  19th  year,  we  have  Ts‘oo 
preparing  a naval  expedition  against  the  Puh.  What  became  of 
them  afterwards  I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

[iv.]  Pa  in  the  time  of  the  Ch‘un-Ts‘cw  appears  as  a State  ruled 
by  viscounts  of  the  surname  Kc.  It  has  left  its  name  in  the  present 
district  of  Pa,  department  Chung-k‘ing,  Sze-ch‘uen.  In  the  Chuen 
on  the  9th  year  of  duke  Hwan,  we  find  it  in  good  relations  with 
Ts'oo,  and  co-operating  with  that  State  in  the  siege  of  Yew,  a city 
in  the  present  department  of  Yun-yang,  Hoo-pih.  Under  the  18th 
year  of  duke  Chwang,  Tso  tells  us  that  Pa  then  revolted  from  Ts‘oo, 
and  invaded  it,  its  army  advancing  even  to  attack  Ts'oo’s  capital. 
The  only  other  mention  of  it  is  in  the  text  of  Wan’s  18th  year,  in 
conne.xion  with  the  rising  of  the  southern  tribes  against  Ts'oo,  when, 
as  has  been  stated  above,  Pa  and  Ts'in  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
latter.  In  the  time  of  the  Warring  States,  Pa  fell  to  the  share  of 
Ts'in. 

I have  thus  gathered  up  into  as  brief  space  as  possible  the 
information  that  we  derive  from  the  Ch'un  Ts'ew  and  Tso  about 
the  rude  and  uncivilized  or  semi-civilized  tribes  that  infested  the 
kingdom  of  Chow  or  surrounded  it.  The  strongest  impression 
which  I receive  from  the  review  is  one  of  grave  doubt  as  to 
most  of  what  we  are  told  about  the  previous  dynasties  of  Shang 
and  Hea.  Is  it  possible  that  they  could  have  held  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  States  of  Chow  for  a thousand  years  before  the 
rise  of  king  Woo,  and  that  we  should  find  it,  five  and  six  cen- 
turies after  his  time,  in  the  condition  which  is  revealed  to  us  by  the 
sage  and  his  commentator?  I do  not  think  so.  We  have  seen  that 
the  China  of  Chow  was  a small  affair;  that  of  Shang  and  Hea  must 
have  been  much  smaller ; — extending  not  so  far  towards  the  sea  on 
the  east,  and  to  a smaller  distance  north  and  south  of  the  Yellow 
river.  It  was  evidently,  however,  in  the  plan  of  Providence  that 
by  the  Chinese  race  all  the  other  tribes  in  the  space  now  included 
in  China  proper  should  be  first  broken  to  pieces  and  stript  of  their 
individualities,  and  then  welded  as  into  one  homogeneous  nation. 
Its  superior  culture  and  capabilities  fitted  it  for  this  task;  and  the 
process  went  on  very  gradually,  and  with  many  disturbances  and 
interruptions,  frequentlj'  with  'hideous  ruin  and  combustion.’ 
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Having  first  made  good'll  settlement  along  the  Yellow  river,  in  the 
sonth-w  ■stern  parts  of  the  present  Shan-se,  and  [)erlia[)S  also  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stream,  tiie  early  immigrants  sent  forth  their 
hranches,  scions  of  different  families,  east,  west,  north,  and  south, 
as  so  many  suckers,  among  the  ruder  populations  sparsely 
scattered  about,  which  gradually  gathered  round  them,  fill  they 
lost  their  original  jicculiarities,  and  were  prepared  to  be  collected 
into  larger  communities,  or  into  States.  The  first  stage  in  the 
formation  of  the  Chinese  nation  terminated  with  the  ascendency  of 
the  State  of  Ts'in  and  the  establishment  of  its  short-liv'ed  dynasty. 

We  have  seen  that  of  the  more  considerable  of  the  wild  tribes 
during  the  Cli‘nn-Ts'ew  period  tlieir  chief's  had  titles  like  the  princes 
of  tlie  States  of  Chow.  Wepvad  of  the  viscounts  of  the  Loos,  of 
Fei,  of  Koo,  and  of  the  Keang  >Jung,  and  of  the  baron  of  the  Le 
Jung;  and  it  has  been  ask  -d  whence  they  derived  those  titles. The 
Tso  Chuen  gives  us  no  information  on  the  point,  and  I am  inclined 
to  suppose  that  they  assumed  them  themselves,  to  assert  thereby  their 
equality  with  the  feudal  nobles  of  Chow.  Where  they  claimed  to 
be  the  descendants  of  some  great  name  in  former  ages  of  Chinese 
history,  it  would  be  ea.sier  to  do  so;  and  the  title  might  be  acknow- 
ledged by  the  kings  of  Chow.  Or  where  intermarriages  were  formed 
with  them  l>y  the  royal  House,  or  by  the  princes  of  the  State.s,  as 
we  know  was  frequently  done,  the  fathers  of  the'brides  might  be 
ennobled  for  the  occasion,  and  then  the  titles  would  be  jealously 
retained.  But  the  title  was  generally,  I believe,  the  assumption  of 
arrogance,  as  the  Chinese  would  deem  it. 

There  is  one  passage  in  the  Chuen  which  shows  that  the  tribes 
differed  from  the  Chitie.se  not  only  in  their  habits  of  life,  but  also  in 
their  languages.  In  the  account  of  the  meeting  at  Hcang  in  the  14th 
year  of  duke  Siiang,  which  was  attended  by  the  representatives  of 
more  than  a dozen  States,  and  by  the  chief  of  at  least  one  of  the 
Jung  tribe.s,  who  was  a viscount  (though  the  text  does  not  say  .so), 
Fan  Seun-tsze  appears  as  wanting  on  behalf  of  Tsin  to  seize  the 
viscount,  who  belonged  to  the  Keang  Jung  or  the  Jungof  Luh-hwan, 
attributing  the  loss  of  Tsin’s  power  and  influence  to  unfavourable 
reports  of  its  proceedings  leaking  out  through  them  among  the 
other  States.  The  viscount  makes  a good  defence,  and  says  in  con- 

48  Tliore  is  the  sayinj?  of  Ctmfiieittfi  in  the  Analects,  III.  v.: — «Thc  rmlc  tril>cs  of  the  east  anti 
north  hare  their  nilers,  and  are  nt>t  like  the  States  of  our  great  land  which  nn-  without  lliom.’ 
Without  adopting  the  view  of  Ho  An  which  I have  given  iii  tiiy  note  upon  the  passage.  I conclmle 
that  the  sage  is  merely  uttering  a lament  over  the  disorganisation  and  disobeilicnee  to  nuthurity. 
which  he  saw  going  on  in  Loo  and  oilier  States.  The  rude  Irilws  obi*yed  the  * Powers  that  were* 
among  them,  titled  or  untitled ; but  very  ditfen'nt  was  the  state  of  things  in  Chinn. 
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elusion: — ‘Our  food,  our  drink,  and  our  clotlies  arc  all  different  from 
those  of  the  Flowery  States;  we  do  not  exchange  silks  or  other 
articles  of  introduction  with  their  courts;  their  language  and  ours 
do  not  admit  of  intercourse  between  its  and  them: — what  evil  is  it 
possible  for  us  to  have  done?’  If  it  was  so  with  those  Jung,  it  was 
the  same,  doubtless,  with  other  tribes  as  well;  and  they  had,  probably, 
different  languages  among  themselves,  or  at  least  different  dialects 
of  the  same  language  which  would  render  communication  between 
them  difficult.  Even  where  the  outlying  chiefs  or  princes  claimed 
connexion  with  the  House  of  Chow,  or  traced  their  first  appoint- 
ment to  it,  the  languages  spoken  in  their  States  may  have  been 
different  from  that  of  China  proper.  I have  pointed  out  how  the 
names  of  the  lords  of  Woo,  both  in  structure  and  sound,  do  not  appear 
to  be  Chinese.  And  in  the  account  of  Tsze-wan  who  had  been 
chief  minister  of  Ts'oo,  given  in  the  Chuen  on  VII.  iv.,  his  name 
of  Now-woo-t‘oo  is  explained  by  reference  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
suckled  by  a tigress,  when  he  wius  a child  and  cast  away  in  a forest. 
The  people  of  Ts‘oo,  we  are  told,  called  suckling  now,  and  their  name 
for  a tiger  was  tcoot^oo;  and  hence  when  the  child  was  grown  up,  he 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Now-woot'oo,  or  Tiger-suckled.  It 
would  so  hai)pen  that  the  languages  of  the  people,  who  were  not  of 
a Chinese  origin,  and  of  their  chiefs,  would  differ  for  a time;  but  in 
the  end,  the  culture  and  the  force  of  the  superior  race  ]>revailed  to 
brins  the  language  and  other  characteristics  into  conformity  with  it. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

LIST  OK  THK  PRINCIPAL  WORKS  WHICH  HAV'E  BEEN  EMPLOTED 
IN  THE  PREPARATION  OF  THIS  VOLUME. 

SECTION  I. 

CHINESE  WORKS;  WITH  BRIEF  NOTICES  OP  THEM. 

1.  In  the  (See  proleg.  to  vol.  1.,  p.  129): — 

[>■]  ^ .'fe  iii  ^ ■f'  ‘The  Ch‘un  Ts'ew  and  the 

Chueii  of  Tso,  with  Cominentiiry  and  E.xplanations;  in  60  Hooks;’ 
[ii.]  ^ ^ st  ^ “h  A ‘ The  Ch'un  Ts‘ew  and 

the  (Jhuen  of  Kung-yang,  with  Coininentary  and  E.splunations;  in 
28  Books;’ 

[iii.]  + ‘The  Ch'un  Ts'ew  and  the 

Cliuen  of  Kuh-leang,  with  Commentary  and  Explanations;  in  20 
Books.’ 

Tlie  above  three  Works  are  of  course  K'ung  Ying-tah’s  editions 
of  the  labours  of  Too  Yu,  Ho  Hew,  and  Fan  Ning,  on  the  te.xt  of 
the  Ch'un  Ts'ew  and  the  early  Commentaries  of  Tso-she,  Kung- 
yang,  and  Kuh-leang; — of  all  of  which  1 have  spoken  in  the  first 
chapter  of  these  prolegomena.  K'ung’s  own  e.xplanations  are  as 
learned  and  proli.x  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  Chi.ssics.  Very  little 
is  to  be  gleaned  after  him  {"rotn  the  books  that  have  come  down  to 
us  of  the  dynasties  from  the  Han  to  the  T'ang.  I'  have  generally 
used  the  edition  of  the  thirteen  King  by  Yuen  Yuen;  and  to  the  te.xt 
of  the  She  in  it  I have  referred  in  the  prolegomena  to  vol.  IV.,  p.  172. 
The  student  should  use  no  other,  where  this  is  ])roeurable.  The 
above  Works  all  contain  Yuen's  examination  of  K'ung's  texts 

4.  ‘Compilation  and  Digest  of  Com- 

mentaries and  Remarks  on  the  Ch'un  Ts'iiw.  By  imperial 
authority.’  In  40  Books,  the  first  two  being  oeeupied  with  intro- 
ductory matter.  The  Work  was  ordered  and  its  preparation 
entrusted  to  a committee  of  the  principal  scholars  of  the  empire 
in  1,699,  the  38th  year  of  the  period  K'ang-he,  and  appeared  in 
1,721,  the  60th  year  of  the  same.  I have  generally  called  it  the 
K'ang-he  Ch'un  Ts'ew.  It  deserves  the  praise  which  I have 
bestowed  on  the  imperial  editions,  in  the  present  dynasty,  of  the 
Shoo  and  the  She,  though  I have  been  disposed  to  dissent  more 
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frequently  from  the  decisions  of  the  editors  themselves.  They  drew 
in  preparing  it  from  131  writers: — 3 of  tlie  Chow  dynasty;  10  of 
tlie  Han;  1 of  the  Tsin ; 2 of  the  Suy;  13  of  the  Thing;  57  of  the 
Sung;  12  of  the  Yuen;  and  3G  of  tlie  Ming. 

According  to  their  plan,  there  are  subjoined  to  the  text  occasionally 
brief  notice.s  of  the  different  readings,  the  pronuneiat  jon  of  charaeter.s, 
and  the  matter.  Then  follow  the  Commentarie.s  of  Tso,  Kung-yang, 
Kuh-liiang,  and  Hoo  (Jan-kwoh  (liifl  iic  styled  /Jt  ^),  for  the 
most  part  in  full;  but  the  editors  sometimes  take  it  on  them  to  curtail 
or  even  suppress  them  entirely  where  they  think  them  to  be  in  error. 

Hoo  Gan-kwoh  was  a scholar  and  oilicer  of  the  Sung  dynasty 
(born  in  1,074;  died  in  1,138).  His  eomuientury  on  our  classic,  in 
30  Books,  is  not  intrinsically  of  much  value,  but  it  was  received 
on  its  publication  with  great  applau.se  by  Kaou  Tsung,  the  first 
emperor  of  the  southern  Sung  dynasty;  and  all  through  the  Ming 
dynasty  its  authority  was  supreme.  It  formed  the  standard  for 
competitors  at  the  literary  examinations.  Having  given  those  four 
Commentaries,  the  editors  draw  upon  their  host  of  Authorities 
tftb  and  conclude,  when  they  think  it  necessary,  with  their  own 
decisions 

6.  There  was  published  in  1,077,  at  the  district  city  of  Keun-shaii 
lip,  department  Soo-chow,  Kiiang-soo,  a large  collection  of  Works 
on  the  Classics,  under  the  title  of  taken  from  the  name 

of  the  hall  or  library  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  books  belonged. 
The  expense  of  publication  seems  to  have  been  borne  by  a Manchoo, 
called  Nah-lan  Ch‘ing-tih,  with  the  style  of  Yung-joh 
^ ^).  The  Collection  contains  33  Works  on  the  Ch‘un  Ts'ew,  all 
but  the  last  by  writers  of  the  Sung  and  Yuen  dynasties.  I have  had 
the  opportunity  of  consulting: — 

[i  ] ‘Commentaries  on  the  Ch‘un  Ts'ew.’  In  15 

Books;  by  Lew  Ch‘ang(^j^;  styled  ® !jC);  born  1,01‘J,  died  1,077. 
The  author  had  written  an  earlier  Work  on  the  Ch'un  Ts‘cw,  called 
The  one  under  notice  remained  in  manuscript,  until 
the  publication  of  the  Collection  in  which  we  now  find  it.  Still  there 
seems  no  doubt  of  its  genuinenes.s.  Lew  draws  largely  on  the  three 
early  Commentaries,  but  decides  between  them  according  to  his  own 
judgment,  having  adojited,  however,  the  praise-and-censure  theory 
from  Kung-yang  and  Kuh-liiang. 

[ii.]  ‘ Commentaries  on  the  Ch'un  Ts'ew.’  In  20  Books, 

by  Yeh  Mung-tih  styled  and  also  called 

These  last  two  characters  arc  generally  prefixed  to  the  title  of 
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the  Work,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  preceding  and  others.  The 
author  was  born  in  1,077,  and  died  in  1,148.  He  shows  on  the  one 
hand  his  dissent  from  Sun  Fuh  and  others  who  wished  to  discard 
the  three  early  Commentaries  altogether,  and  not  go  beyond  the  te.Kt 
for  its  explanation,  and  on  the  other  hand  from  Soo  Cheh,  who  held 
to  Tso-she  and  paid  no  regard  to  Kung  and  Kuh. 

[iii.  ] ‘A  general  Exposition  of  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew.’ 

In  13  Books;  by  Hwang  Chung-yen  '(4*  jJci  styled  H§),  a 
scholar  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  who  seems  for  some  reason  or  other  not 
to  have  advanced  beyond  his  first  degree.  His  Work  was  completed 
in  1,230.  He  entirely  discards  the  praise-and-censnre  theory,  and 
is  more  than  necessarily  independent  in  his  treatment  of  the  three 
early  Commentaries. 

[iv.]  ^ ^ ^ gt,  ‘ Collected  Comments  on  the  Ch'un  Ts'ew.’  In 
11  Books;  by  Chang  Hiiali  styled  7C  a scholar  of  the 

first  half  of  the  13th  century.  He  had  previously  prepared  a Work 
on  the  classic,  which  he  called  and,  dissatisfied  with 

the  finish  of  it,  he  prepared  the  present  one,  in  which  he  strove  to 
imitate  the  style  and  manner  of  Choo  He  on  the  Analects  and  Men- 
cius;— and  hence  its  name  of  ^ gi.  It  is  a useful  Work,  very 
perspicuous. 

[v.]  ‘The  meaning  of  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew  Catechetically 

elicited.’  In  20  Books;  by  Leu  Ta-kwei  ( § styled  ^ /|i(,  and 

also  called  who  took  his  3d  degree  in  1,247.  The  catechetical 

form  enables  the  author  to  bring  out  his  views  with  force;  but  there 
is  nothing  which  can  be  called  peculiarly  his  own.  As  between  the 
early  commentators,  he  adheres  to  Tso  for  the  facts,  and  to  Kuh-leang 
for  the  principles,  having  much  to  say  against  Kung-yang,  and  more 
against  Ho  Hew. 

[vi.]  ‘Digest  to  help  in  reading  the  Ch'un  Ts‘ew.’ 

In  12  Books;  by  Chin  Shin  (|^‘^;  styled  'T  lived  both 

in  the  Sung  and  Yuen  dynasties.  He  had  given  to  his  study  the 
name  of  which  characters  often  enter  into  the  title  of  his 

Work.  He  makes  constant  use  of  Tso’s  Commentary,  but  is  an 
advocate  of  the  views  of  Hoo  Gan-kwoh. 

[vii.]  ^ ^ IS  ^ ‘The  Records  in  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew 

arranged  under  the  Slates  to  which  they  severally  belong.’  In  22 
Books ; by  Ts‘e  Le-k‘een  ^ ^ ; stjded  '^).  His  preface  is 
dated  in  1,319.  'fhe  peculiar  character  of  the  Work  is  shown  in 
the  title.  He  has  placed  the  notices  belonging  to  Loo  before  those 
of  Chow; — very  naturally,  it  seems  to  me,  but  the  critics  profe.ss  to 
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be  shocked  by  the  arrangement.  A good  deal  of  freedom  is  shown 
in  the  handling  of  subjects. 

[viii.]  ^ ^ (15)  ‘The  meaning  of  tlie  C'h'un  Ts‘ew  Catecheti- 

cally  elicited.’  In  10  Hooks;  by  Ch'ing  Twnn-heoh 
styled  n$3^,  called  also  who  took  Iiis  third  degree  in  1,321. 

He  was  much  employed  in  the  office  of  liistoriograpliy,  and  com- 
posed the  Work  ne.st  mentioned  and  another  on  the  C'h'un  Ts‘e\v 
before  he  felt  equal  to  this,  which  is  reckoned  his  chef  (Vmwre.  It 
betrays  a sceptical  disposition  in  reference  to  the  three  early  Com- 
mentaries, and  is  particularly  rich  in  adducing  the  opinions  of  the 
Sung  scholars. 

[ix.]  ‘The  proper  Meaning  of  the  Ch‘un  Ts'ew.' 

In  30  Books;  by  Ch'ing  Twati-heoh  above.  This  was  his  earliest 
Work  on  our  Classic,  and  shows  the  same  tendencies  which  are 
fully  developed  in  ‘The  Meaning  Catechetically  elicited.’  He  gives 
the  names  of  176  Works  and  Authors,  which  he  had  consulted  in 
preparing  for  his  task. 

[X.]  ‘All  the  Commentaries  on  the  Ch‘iin 

Ts‘ew  in  one  view.’  In  24  Books;  by  Le  Leen  styled  f|^). 

The  Author’s  preface  bears  date  in  1,349,  towards  the  end  of  the 
Yuen  dynasty.  The  substance  of  the  throe  early  Commentaries, 
and  of  their  editors,  Too  Yu,  Ho  Hew,  and  Fan  Xing,  of  K'ung 
Ying-tah,  Hoo  Gan-kwoh,  Ch‘ing  E-ch‘uen,  Ch‘in  Foo-leang  (!^'(^ 
H),  and  Chang  Heah,  is  all  to  be  found  here,  with  the  judgments 
on  their  different  views  of  Le  Leen  himself.  It  is  a Work  of  great 
value. 

[xi.]  $ ^ 0i|i  Ift,  ‘ Mj’  Master’s  Teachings  on  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew.’ 
In  3 Books;  by  Chaou  Fang  styled  First  pub- 

lished in  1,348.  The  author  had  studied  under  Hwang  Tsih 
famous  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Yih  King  and  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew;  and 
here  he  gives  what  he  had  learned  from  him  on  the  true  meaning  of 
those  Classics,  and  the  successes  and  failures  of  previous  commen- 
tators. 

[xii.]  ‘The  Style  and  Expression  in  the  Ch‘un 

Ts‘ew  on  similar  Subjects.’  In  15  Books;  by  the  same  author 
as  the  above.  This  is  an  ingenious  attempt  to  make  out  the 
principles  by  which  Confucius  was  guided  in  ins  work  of  compil- 
ing the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew  from  the  historiographers  of  Loo.  His  princi- 
pal Authorities  are  Too  Yu  and  his  own  master  Hwang  Tsih; 
but  he  often  differs  from  them.  He  did  his  work  well;  but  we  have 
seen  that  all  conclusions  on  the  subject  must  be  very  uncertain. 
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[xiii.]  ‘ Sujii)leinenfary  Comments  on  the 

Chuen  of  Tso-slie."  In  10  Books,  l>y  the  same  Cliaou  Fang.  A valu- 
able Work  The  writer  has  before  liim  the  three  early  Commentaries, 
ami  it  is  liis  object  to  correct  errors  ami  supply  defects  in  Tso  from 
Kiing-yang  ami  Knli-lcang.  lie  bas  also  before  him  the  labours  of 
'J'oo  Yn  on  T.so  ami  of  Ch  in  Foo-leang  on  Kuh-leang,  and  he  en- 
deavours ‘ to  take  V hat  is  long  in  the  one  to  siip[)lemeiit  what  is  short 
in  the  other.' 

10.  {^ij,  ‘The  Laws  of  the  Ch'un  Ts‘ew  Explained.'  By 

Too  Yu;  in  10  Books.  This  was  a production  of  Too  Yu,  after  he 
had  completed  his  great  Woi-k  on  Tso's  Chuen.  It  contains  laws  of 
style  under  42  heads;  then  proceeds  to  the  names  of  places,  gene- 
alogies, atid  Too's  scheme  of  the  chronology  of  the  Ch‘un-Ts‘ew 
period.  It  seems  to  me  that  three  different  Works  of  Too  have 
here  got  mixed  together.  Choo  E-tsiin  mentions  the  Laws  of  Stt'le 
as  a Work  by  itself,  published  under  the  Sung  dynasty  in  15 
Books;  noting  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  see  it.  He  also  notices 
the  Chronology  as  a Work  by  it.self,  saying  that  only  Too's  preface 
to  it  remains.  Indeed  the  whole  was  long  supposed  to  be  lost,  but 
it  was  reprocbiced,  as  we  have  it  now,  in  1,777,  from  a Colleetion  made 
in  the  period  Ynng-loh  (1,403-1,424)  of  the  Ming  dynasty. 

20.  The  jf]'?  contains  several  Works  on  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘e\v 

by  the  scholars  of  the  present  dj'nastj’.  1 have  used: — 

['•]  i M ^-lE.  ‘Supplement,  with  Corrections,  to  Too's 

Explanations  of  the  Tso  Chuen.'  In  3 Books;  by  Koo  Yen-woo  (See 
proleg.  vol.  IV.,  p.  101).  Contains  many  useful  hints  for  the 
translator  of  Tso.  Koo  makes  much  use  of  two  scholars  of  the  Ming 
dynasty, — Shaon  Paou  ((^[J  and  Foo  Sun  ^),  who  had  made 
it  their  business  to  discover  the  mistakes  of  Too. 

[ii.]  ^ ^ ‘Jottings  in  the  study  of  the  Ch‘un  Ts'ew.’ 

In  10  Books;  by  Wan  Sze-ta  styled  born  in 

1,K33,  died  in  1,783.  Wan  was  well  acquainted  tvith  the  Le  Ke, 
the  otlicial  Book  of  Chow,  and  the  E Le,  and  most  of  his  remarks 
are  ba.sed  upon  them.  Chitiese  scholars  praise  him  as  having  always 
good  ground  for  what  he  says.'  I confess  I have  been  inclined 
to  call  in  question — now  his  .\uthoritie.s,  and  now  his  interpretation 
of  them. 

[iii.]  ‘Commentary  on  the  Ch‘un  Ts'ew  by 

Maou.'  This  is  the  work  of  Maou  K‘e-ling  of  whom  I have  had 
much  to  say  in  my  previous  volumes.  In  35  Books.  It  is  every- 
where referred  to  in  my  notes.  Occasionally  one  has  to  differ  from 
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the  author,  but  his  views  have  in  general  coiniuanded  iny  approval. 
I thought  at  one  time  of  simply  translating  his  Work  instead  of 
giving  all  the  Tso  Chuen;  but  I considered  that  to  do  the  latter 
would  be  more  useful  for  students.  Agreeing  for  tlie  most  part 
with  Tso,  Maou  seems  glad  when  he  finds  reason  to  differ  from  him; 
and  he  makes  Hoiv  (!an-kwoh  his  butt. 

[iv.]  ^ ^ Tl)  ‘Errors  in  the  Tablets  of  the  CIi‘un 

Ts‘e\v.’  In  two  Books;  by  Maou  K‘e-ling.  This  is  a defence  of  the 
text  of  Tso  against  the  different  readings  that  are  found  in  Kung 
and  Kuh. 

[v.]  ^ ® ^ J:|l  lEi  E.xhibition  of  the  Style  of  the 

Cii'un  Ts‘ew  according  to  the  analogies  of  the  Subject-matter.’  In 
two  Books.  Also  by  Maou  K‘e-ling.  It  contains  a good  demon- 
stration of  the  baselessness  of  the  praise-and-censure  theory,  and  is 
intended  to  vindicate  Maou’s  own  four  laws  of  interpretation,  given 
in  the  introduction  to  his  Commentary. 

[vi.]  ‘Discourses  on  the  Ch'un  Ts‘ew.’  In  15  Books; 

by  Hw'uy  Sze-k‘e  ^ ; styled  •ftjt  He  was  also  called  ^ 

and  these  two  characters  are  often  prefixed  to  the  titles  of  his  Works. 
This  one  on  the  Ch'un  Ts‘ew  is  of  great  value.  The  notices  in  the 
Classic  are  all  classified;  the  views  or  illustrations  of  them  afforded 
in  the  early  Commentaries  adduced;  and  the  whole  adjudicated  on 
by  the  author. 

[vii.]  ^ ^ 5f,  ‘The  Geography  of  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew 

Examined  and  Detennined.’  In  4 Books;  by  Kiiang  Yung  (See 
proleg.  vol.  IV.,  p.  98,  n.  6).  Displays  much  research;  and  is 
particularly  valuable  as  bringing  down  the  identifications  of  the 
ancient  places  to  the  geographical  arrangements  of  the  country  at 
the  present  day.  A foreigner  is  apt  to  err,  as  I have  sometimes 
done  in  this  matter,  by  accepting  the  geographical  determinations  in 
the  K‘ang-he  edition  of  our  classic,  and  then  finding  that  the 
arrangement  of  departments  and  districts  in  a province  has  since 
been  changed. 

[viii.]  ‘Short  Glosses  on  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew 

and  Tso  Chuen.’  In  one  Book;  by  Shin  T‘ung  ()(Jt  styled  ^ 
'Ml  “"d  also  who  lived  from  l,fi88  to  1,752,  and  was  em- 

ployed by  tlie  government  in  various  literary  tasks.  He  published 
‘.short  glosses’  on  several  of  the  other  classics  as  well  as  the  Ch‘un 
Ts‘ew.  I have  found  them  useful. 

[ix.]  ‘ Supplementary  Comments  on  the  Ch‘un 

Ts‘ew  and  Tso  Chuen.’  A Work  similar  to  the  above.  In  8 Books; 
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by  Hwiiy  Tung  stj'k-d  It  liad  been  growing  up  in 

bis  i'auiily  for  three  generations,  until  he  revised  the  labours  of  his 
fatlier,  grandfather,  atid  great-grandfatlier,  added  to  them  his  own 
researclies,  and  published  it  in  1,768.  The  reader  of  Too  Yu  will 
get  considerable  help  from  it. 

[X.]  'he  Language  of  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew  Determined 

and  Regulated.’  In  13  Books;  by  Chwang  Ts‘un-yu  (}|£  Yf" 
a scholar  of  the  K'een  lung  period.  The  Work  is  for  the  most  part  an 
e.xamination  of  the  Classic  according  to  the  views  and  nomenclature 
of  Kung-yang  and  Ho  Hew. 

[xi.]  ^ ^ tE  ^ ^ ‘Supplementary  Explanations  of  the 

Ch‘un  Ts‘ew  and  Tso  Chueu.’  In  5 Books;  by  Tseaou  Seun  (.Ife 
styled  ^ ^ and  H.  ^).  The  writer’s  principal  object  was  to  sup- 
plement K‘ung  Yiug-fah’s  Explanations  of  Too  Yu’s  comments  on 
Tso. 

[xii.]  ^ it  Mi  ‘Supplementary  Comments  on  the 
Ch‘un  Ts‘ew  and  Tso  Chuen.’  In  3 Books;  by  Ma  Tsung-leen 
^ Intended  as  a sujtplement  to  the  Work  with  the  same 

title  by  Hwiiy  Tung,  noticed  above. 

[xiii.]  ^ ^ Laws  of  Ho  Hew  in  explain- 

ing the  Commentary  of  Kung-yang.’  In  10  Books;  by  Lew  Fung- 
luh  styled  t|3  ’g’),  a scholar  of  the  Kea-k‘ing  period.  A 

Work  similar  in  design  to  No.x. 

[xiv.  ‘Glosses  on  Ho  Hew’s  Explana- 

tions of  Kung-yang.’  In  1 Book;  also  by  Lew  Fung-luh. 

[xv.— xviii.]  ! 

^ a^.  These  are  four  Works  by  the  same  author.  I have 

not  translated  the  titles  because  they  refer  to  controversies  in  the 
Han  dynasty  between  Ho  Hew  and  Ch‘ing  K‘ang-shing.  'fhe 
writer’s  object  is  to  maintain  the  authority  of  Kung-yang  and  even 
of  Kuh-leang  against  T.so-she. 

[xix.]  ‘ Glosses  on  the  different  readings  in  the 

te.xt  of  the  Ch‘un  'I’s'ew.’  In  13  Books;  by  Chaou  T'an 
a scholar  of  the  Kea-k‘ing  period. 

[XX.]  ‘ Remarks  on  the  rules  of  ceremony'  insisted 

on  by  Kung-yang.’  In  1 Book;  by  Ling  Shoo  P^);  of  the  same 
period.  He  was  a believer  in  Kung-yang. 

[xxi.]  ‘ Recollections  of  Lessons  on  the  meaning  of 

the  Classics.’  In  10  Books,  three  of  which  are  occupied  with  the 
Ch‘un  Ts‘ew.  By  Wang  Yin-che,  whose  ‘Recollections  of  Lessons 
in  the  She’  are  noticed  in  the  proleg.  to  vol.  IV.,  p.  178. 
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41.  Mil ^ ‘An  Examination  into  the  Names  of 

places  in  the  Cli'un  Ts‘ew.’  In  14  Books;  by  Kaou  Sze-ke 

styled  ^ \),  a great  scholar  of  the  K‘ar;g-he  period.  The 
writer  sometimes  defeats  his  end  by  the  minuteness  of  his  researches. 
The  Work  is  valuable,  but  not  so  convenient  for  the  student  as  that 
on  the  same  subject  by  Keang  Yung,  which  I have  already  noticed. 

42.  ‘The  principal  things  in  flie  Ch‘un  Ts'ew 

exhibited  in  a tabular  form.’  In  50  Books,  with  one  Book  of  Plates, 
and  an  Appendix.  By  Koo  Tung-kaou  styled  a 

scholar  and  officer  of  the  K‘ang-he  and  K'een-lung  periods.  I have 
met  with  no  Work  on  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ijw  more  exiiaustive,  and  cer- 
tainly with  none  from  which  I have  myself  derived  more  assistance. 
The  author’s  tables  and  disquisitions  supply  the  most  abundant 
matter  for  study  and  research. 

43.  ‘ Tlie  old  Comments  on  the  Ch‘un 
Ts'ew  and  Tso  Cliuen  Collected  and  Pre.served.’  In  3 Books  (JH 

by  Yen  Wei  (j|§^;  styled  A);  publi.shed  iti  1,788.  The  Work 
is  an  attempt  to  gather  and  preserve  the  Commetits  of  Fuh  K'een 
and  other  Commentators  of  the  Han  dynasty,  to  which  the  writer 
thinks  Too  Yu  was  often  under  obligation  without  acknowledging  it. 

44.  ‘Collected  Discourses  on  the  Ch‘un  Ts'ew 

of  Tso-she.’  In  10  Books;  with  two  Books  of  Introduction  and 
Appendix,  chiefly  on  the  Laws  "of  the  Cli'un  Ts'ew.  By  Choo  Goh- 
ling  styled  ^ and  also  called  ^ ^'),  a graduate  of 

the  Ming  dynasty  who  lived  on  into  the  present.  The  Work  is 
useful,  principally  because  the  author  is  constantly  quoting  from 
Tan  Tsoo  and  Chaou  IC'wang  ol  the  T'ang  dynasty,  though  he  does 
not  himself  agree  with  them. 

4.1.  ^ M ‘ Ou  the  Articles  on  Divination  in  the  Ch'un 

Ts'ew.’  In  3 Books.  This  is  another  Work  bearing  on  the  inter- 
jiretation  of  the  Tso  Chuen  by  Maou  K'e-ling,  which  has  not  been 
reprinted  in  the  The  title  is  incorrect,  because  the 

references  to  divination  in  the  text  of  the  Ch'un  Ts'ew  are  the 
briefest  possible,  and  the  Work  deals  with  articles  in  the  Tso  Chuen. 
It  is  said  correctly  in  Maou’s  introductory  notice  that  no  satisfactory 
attempt  to  explain  those  articles  had  been  made  by  Too  Yu,  K'ung 
Ying-tah,  or  any  other  of  the  critics.  It  was  bold  in  Maou  to  try 
to  do  so;  but  I do  not  think  he  has  succeeded.  So  far  as  I have 
attained  hitherto  in  the  study  of  the  Yih  King  and  the  ancient  divina- 
tion of  the  Chinese,  I have  failed  to  understand  their  principles; — 
if  there  be  any  principles  in  them. 
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4fi.  ^ ^ ‘On  tlie  Connexion  between  tlie  Notices  in 

the  text  of  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew.’  In  11  Books;  also  l>y  Muon  K'e-ling. 
The  Work  arose  out  of  a dispute  between  Maou  and  the  other 
Exainit)ers  at  the  competition  for  the  third  degree  in  tliey 

contending  tliat  the  connexion  could  oidy  be  discovered  liy  means 
of  tlie  (Miuen,  and  he  tliat  it  could  be  ascertained  from  the  text  itself. 
The  editors  of  the  ‘Catalogue  of  the  Books  in  the  Imperial  Libraries 

)’  condemn  it  as  inferior  to  Maou’s  other 
productions  on  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew  ; but,  like  every  other  thing  that  he 
wrote,  there  is  a great  deal  of  force  in  many  of  his  reasonings. 

47.  ‘The  most  important  1‘oints  in  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Ch‘un  Ts'iiw  Determined.’  In  6 Books;  by  Le  Shin- 
kuh  (^5^  styled  ‘M  fS'-  The  writer  adopts  the  K‘ang-he 
Ch‘un  Ts‘ew  as  the  standard  for  interpreting  the  Classic,  but  now 
and  then  introduces  a view  of  his  own.  It  is  a useful  Woi-k. 

48.  ‘Occasional  Jottings  to  help  in  reading  the 

Tso  Chuen.’  In  16  Books;  by  Cldang  Mow-lae  styled 

0).  This  is  one  of  the  most  recent  Works  on  our  Classic,  the 
author’s  preface  being  dated  in  1,867.  He  tells  us  that  the  Tso 
Chuen  had  been  the  mental  food  of  his  whole  life,  and  that  he  hud 
published  two  Works  on  special  subjects  connected  with  it.  But 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  his  favourite  author,  and  the  long  list 
of  critics  and  commentators  on  him,  with  pencil  in  hand;  and  wher- 
ever their  remarks  seemed  to  require  addition  or  correction,  he  made 
his  own  notes;  and  so  the  materials  for  the  present  Work  grew  u[) 
gradually  under  his  hand.  One  may  get  a good  many  suggestions 
from  it. 

49.  ^ ^ ^ ‘ Qiiiot  Discussions  on  Tso's  Commentary 

on  the  Ch'un  Ts'ew.’  In  3 Books;  by  Yu  Yiieli  (-{gj  styled 

like  the  last,  a very  recent  writer.  These  3 Books  arc  only  a portion 
of  a large  Work  on  all  the  classics,  jniblished  in  1,866.  He  is  helpful 
in  determining  the  punctuation  of  the  original;  in  fixing  the  exact 
meaning  ot  characters;  and  on  the  interchanging  use  of  characters 
by  the  ancient  writers. 

50  ‘The  Elegancies  of  Tso.’  In  30  Books;  by  FungLe-hwa 

HaoiKl^lfg;  styled  After 

various  preliminary  matter  on  the  best  way  of  reading  the  Tso 
Chuen,  A'c.,  the  pages  in  the  body  of  the  Work  are  divided  into  two 
parts.  In  the  lower  part  there  are  given  the  text  and  Tso’s  Com- 
mentary, with  the  comments  of  Too  Yu  at  length,  Luh  Tih-Tuing's 
pronunciation  of  characters,  and  the  glosses  of  Lin  Yaou-sow 
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^ of  the  Sung  dynasty,  these  last  often  abbreviated,  but  of  real 
value.  There  are  occasionally  quotations  from  K‘ung  Ying-tah,  and 
from  Koo  Yen-woo'sWork,  the  first  of  those  mentioned  above  from  the 
M fit  ^ upper  part  of  the  page  is  occupied  with  Fung  and 

Luh’s  own  remarks,  mostly  designed  to  show  the  force  and  beauty 
of  Tso’s  style.  These  give  the  name  to  the  Work. 

51.  ‘Aids  to  the  reading  of  Tso.'  In  50  Books ; 
by  Keang  Ping-chang,  whose  Work  on  the  She  King  I have  noticed 
in  the  proleg.  to  vol.  IV.,  p.  175.  The  present  Work,  first  published 
in  1,768,  deserves  much  of  the  praise  which  I gave  to  the  former. 
He  differs  from  Too  Yu  on  the  laws  of  style  in  the  classic,  and  thinks 
that  Confucius  simply  copied  the  historiographers  of  Loo  without 
altering  or  abbreviating  their  text. 

From  the  first  chapter  of  these  prolegomena  it  will  be  seen  that  1 
have  very  much  adopted  these  views  myself,  though  aware  of  the 
objections  that  can  be  urged  against  them.  Keang  appends  short 
essays  or  disquisitions  of  his  own  on  the  events  related  to  the  nar- 
ratives of  Tso. 

52.  ‘Explanations  of  the  Gh‘un  Ts'ew 
and  the  Tso  Chuen  from  all  Sources.’  In  60  Books.  This  Work 
is  still  in  manuscript,  having  been  prepared,  with  a special  view  to 
my  own  assistance,  by  my  friend  Wang  T‘aou.  It  is  entitled  to  the 
praise  which  I have  bestowed,  in  the  prolcg.  to  vol.  IV.,  p.  176,  on 
his  Work  on  the  She. 

53.  ^ IK  PI  # ‘An  Examination  into  the  first  days  of 
the  moon,  and  the  intercalary  months,  during  the  Ch‘un-Ts‘ew 
period.’  In  3 Books;  also  by  Wang  T‘aou,  and  in  manuscript.  He 
shows  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  chronological  schemes  pro- 
posed by  Too  Yu,  Koo  Tung-kaou,  and  Ch‘in  How-yaou  ^ 
and  then  proceeds  to  his  task,  taking  his  data — now  from  the  text,  and 
now  from  the  Chuen.  His  mind  was  first  thoroughly  stimulated  on 
the  subject  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chalmers.  There  is  certainly  no  Work  in 
Chinese  on  the  chronology  of  the  Ch‘un-Ts‘ew  period  at  all  equal  to 
this.  He  has  also  prepared  in  Chinese  a table  of  the  days  of  new 
moon  and  of  the  winter  solstice  for  the  wliole  period 

54.  # Ifc  0 ^ ^ Ift,  ‘ The  Eclipses  mentioned  in  the  Ch'un 
Ts‘ew,  with  Plates,  and  Disquisitions.’  In  1 Book.  Also  by  Wang 
T‘aou,  and  in  manuscript.  For  the  matter  in  this  treatise,  as  for  that 
in  the  above,  Wang  is  mainly  indebted  to  Mr.  Chalmers. 

55.  ‘ Difficulties  with  regard  to  the  Ch'un  Ts‘ew, 
by  way  of  Question  and  Answer.’  In  1 Book;  by  Wang  T‘aou,  and 
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in  manuscript.  This  treatise  may  be  considered  as  Wang’s  endeav- 
our to  reply  to  questions  proposed  by  myself,  while  engaged  in  the 
preparation  and  printing  of  this  volume.  It  embraces  most  of  the 
subjects  which  I have  discussed  in  the  previous  chapters  of  these 
prolegomena.  His  answers  are  more  or  less  satisfactory,  but  show  the 
conservative  eliaraeter  of  the  Chinese  mind  in  regard  to  the  views 
on  the  classics  which  have  been  current  since  the  Han  dynasty. 

56-  ^ ^1  ‘ Extracts  from  the  Tso  Chuen.’  In  23 

Hooks;  by  Wei  He  f§;  styled  jjc  ^),  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  This 
Work  contains  the  greater  number  of  the  narratives  in  Tso,  those 
of  them  belonging  to  the  same  subject,  which  in  his  commentary  are 
scattered  over  sei'eral  years,  being  brought  together.  Explanatory 
glosses  from  Too  Yu,  Lin  Yaou-sow,  and  Wei  He  himself  are  occasion- 
ally interspersed  throughoutTso’s  text,  and  each  paragraph  is  followed 
by  reflections  of  a general  or  historical  character  from  the  compiler.  It 
has  been  useful  to  me  from  tlie  large  characters,  finely  cut,  in  which 
the  copy  that  I liave  is  printed ; and  which  is  probably  a reprint 
from  an  edition  published  in  1,748  by  P'Sng  Kea-ping 
Styled  ^ )Q  ).  The  {ti;  of  the  title  is  hardly  translatable,  and 
is  taken  from  a remark  by  Chwang-tsze  of  the  Chow  dynasty  about 
the  Cli'un  Ts'iiw  ^>1?  (1L‘  ;5t  I ^ ^)- 

57.  ‘Ancient  Compositions,  with  Notes  on  their 

meaning.’  In  16  Hooks;  by  Lin  Yun-ming  styled  05  '(‘I’)’ 

who  took  his  third  degree  in  1,658.  The  Work  is  a little  of  the 
same  nature  as  some  volumes  of  “Elegant  Extracts”  from  our 
English  masters,  which  I have  seen.  A selection  is  made  of  the 
most  celebrated  pieces  of  composition  from  the  Chow  dynasty 
downwards,  with  explanations  of  the  meaning  and  notes  on  the 
style  interspersed,  with  a disquisition  at  the  end  on  the  subject- 
matter  by  the  compiler.  The  first  two  Books  are  occupied  with 
pieces  from  the  Tso  Chuen.  Lin  Yun-ming  wa.s  called  a bibliomaniac 
by  his  neighbours;  but  scholars  speak  contemptuously  of 
his  Work.s.  Wang  T‘aou  calls  the  one  before  us  ‘a  series  of  Lessons 
for  a village  school  ^ ^ ^ The  foreign  student, 

however,  is  glad  to  get  hold  of  it,  especially  at  the  commencement 
of  his  studies  in  the  Tso  Chuen. 

The  class  of  Works  represented  by  the  preceding  is  numerous.  I 
have  consulted  the  thellt  the 

thel^^fill::the*^i2pi±;  the  -ft- 
the  M and  the  'S’  ^ Unfortunatel}-  they  all  deal 

with  nearly  the  same  pieces  in  Tso’s  Work. 
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I have  not  felt  it  necessary  to  introduce  in  the  above  list  the 
Dictionaries  and  Works  of  general  reference,  with  many  others  on 
the  classics  in  general,  which  were  mentioned  in  the  lists  in  my 
j)receding  volumes,  and  have  again  been  referred  to  as  occasion  re- 
quired. 


SECTION  II. 

TRANSLATIONS  AND  OTHER  FOREIGN  WORKS. 

I have  not  to  add  to  the  Works  of  this  class  mentioned  in  my 
former  volumes. 

Dr.  Bretschiieider  of  Peking  having  stated  in  the  Chinese  Recorder 
for  December  1870,  p.  173,  that  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew  had  been  translated 
into  European  languages,  I made  inquiry  on  the  subject,  to  which 
that  gentleman  replied  in  the  Recorder  for  July,  1871,  pp.  51,  52. 
‘Some  40  years  ago,’  he  says,  ‘Fatlier  Daniel,  of  the  Russian  Eccle- 
siastical Mission  at  Peking,  translated  the  Ch‘un-ts‘iu  into  Russian; 
hut,  so  far  as  I know,  this  translation  has  never  been  published.  The 
manuscript  exists  still.  Besides  this,  parts  of  the  Ch‘un-ts‘iu  were 
translated  into  Russian,  and  published  by  other  Russian  Sinologues.’ 
I have  not  seen  these  translations.  Dr.  Bretschneider  refers  also  to 
a translation  of  the  first  book  of  the  Ch‘un  Ts'ew  by  Bayer,  with  a 
Latin  translation,  which  appeared  in  the  ‘ Cominenlaria  Academia 
Peiropolitaiuv,'  vol.  7;  but  neither  have  I met  with  this. 
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I.  1 [It  was  liis]  first  year,  the  spring,  the  king's  first  niontli. 

2 In  the  tliird  month,  the  duke  and  E foo  of  Choo  made  a 

covenant  in  Meeh. 

3 In  summer,  in  tlie  fifth  month,  the  earl  of  Ch'ing  overcame 

Twan  ill  Yen. 

4 In  autumn,  in  tlie  seventh  month,  tlie  king  [by]  Heaven’s 

[grace]  sent  the  [sub-]  administrator  Heuen  with  a pres- 
ent of  [two]  carriages  and  tlieir  horses  for  the  funeraU 
of  duke  Hwuy  and  [liis  wife]  Cluing  Tsze. 

5 In  the  ninth  month,  [tlie  duke]  and  an  olficei*  of  Sung 

made  a covenant  in  Suh. 

6 In  winter,  in  the  twelfth  month,  the  carl  of  Chac  came  [to 

Loo]. 

7 Kung-tsze  Yih-sze  died. 


Tm*  or  THE  WoBK.— ^ 

* The  Spring  and  Autumn ; witli  the  T*o  Chuen.’ 
‘Spring  and  Autumn*  ia  equivalent  to  ‘Annals, 
digeated  under  the  four  aeasona  of  every  year,’ 
only  two  seaaona  being  given  for  the  sake  of 
brevity.  The  subject  of  the  name  U fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  Prolegomena,  ch.  I.  I have  ^irint- 
ed  all  the  text  of  Tso  K‘cw-ming,  immediately 
after  the  year  of  the  Classic  to  which  it  belongs. 
Svhere  his  remarks  are  simply  cuininents  on  the 
text,  I have  embodied  them  with  my  own  notes, 
liis  narratives,  however,  are  all  trane^lated  entire, 
and  the  adtlitiunal  narratives  which  he  gives, 
not  belonging  to  events  referred  to  in  the  text, 
and  indicated  by  a arc  included  in  the  notes, 

within  brackets. 

Titlk  op  tub  Book.— ‘Duke  Yin.' 
Of  the  12  dnkce  of  Loo.  wIiomo  years  are  chruni- 
clwl  in  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ijw,  Yin  is  the  first,  his 
rule  extending  from  U.C.  72! — 711.  From  the 
Gstablishment  of  Pih-l(’in.  sonof  the  famous  duke 
of  Chow,  as  marquis  of  Loo,  in  B.C.  1,114,  there 
had  been  IH  chiefs.  Yin's  father  and  pred<‘cessor, 
duke  H wuy  ( married  first  a daughter 
of  the  House  of  Sung  *^);  *nd  on  her 
death  he  supplied  her  place  with  Shing  Tsze 
relatives  who  had  followed 
her  from  Sung  to  the  harem  of  Loo.  This  lady 
was  the  mother  of  Yin ; but  duke  liwuy  by  and 
by  took  as  a second  tci/t  the  daughter  of  the 
duke  Woo  ( ) of  Su ng,  called  -jp-.  Acd.  to 
Tso-she,  she  had  been  horn  with  some  remarka- 
ble lines  on  one  of  her  hands,  which  were  read  as 
meaning  that  she  would  become  niaichionces  of 


T.rf)0.  By  her  Hwuy  had  a son  of  higher  dignity 
than  Yin,  in  consv^^uence  of  the  superior  positinn 
of  his  mother,  and  who  afterwards  made  himself 
duke  llwan.  This  child  being  too  young  to  take 
charge  of  the  State  on  his  father's  death,  was 
set  aside  in  favour  of  Yin,  who,  however,  only 
considered  himself  as  occupying  in  room  of  his 
younger  brother  till  the  latter  should  come  of 
age. 

Yin’s  name  was  Seih-koo  ( MM  ),  Yin  being 
the  honorary  or  sacrificial  title  conferred  after 
his  death,  and  meaning, — ‘Sorrowfully  swept 
Rway,  uiisucccsaful  (g  ^ ^).’ 

]x)o  was  only  a tnarquisnto.  Its  chiefs  were 
not  dukes.  Throughout  the  Ch*un  Ts'ew,  how- 
ever, we  find  the  chiefs  even  <Jf  the  smsllcr 
States  all  dignihed  with  the  title  of  ‘duke’ 
after  their  death.  Maou  K‘e-Iing  ingeniously 
explains  this  as  an  Instance  of  the  style  of  tho 
‘hi!‘torlographcrs4’  referring  to  the  commencing 
words  in  ‘The  Sjieech  at  Pe*  (Shoo  V. xxlx.) 

, whereas,  in  the  Preface  to  the  Shoo, 
par.  *;B,  instead  of  .^V,  wo  read  ‘ tho 

marquis  of  Loo.*  The  confusion  which  is  caus- 
ed, however,  by  the  pmcticc,  in  the  narratives 
of  Tso  K‘cw.ming  is  Very  great,  as  he  uses  now 
the  name  with  the  title  of  rank,  and  now  the 
iionurory  name  and  title  of  duke,  with  tho  most 
entire  imllft'erence. 

Yin's  1st  year  sv'nchftonized  with  the  49th  of 
king  P'ing  (2p  J)i  the  9th  year  of  He  of 
Ts‘e  i the  2d  of  Goh  of  Tsin 

^5  0^);the  nth  of  Chwang  of  K‘cnh-yuh 
the  13th  of  Hwan  of  Wei 
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SeucD  of  Ts‘ao 

the  22(1  of  Chwang  of  Ch'ing  (is® 
the  35th  of  Hwan  ofTs‘aou(^ij*0.^)j 
the  23d  of  Hwan  of  Ch‘in 
29th  of  Woo  of  Ko  (;f!£  ^);  the  7th  of 

Muhof  Sung  Viikn  of 

TsHn  „^)i  and  the  19th  of  Woo  of 

T»‘oo  (3^  ^). 

Par.  1.  This  paragraph,  it  will  be  soon,  is  in- 
complete, the  adjunct  merely  of  a ^ip^. 
which  is  found  at  the  beginning  of  nearly  every 
other  book.  'Fhe  reason  of  the  incompleteness 
will  be  considered  below. 

— ‘the  1st  year.*  The  Vrh-ya  ex- 
plains by  ‘the  beginning,'  ‘first,’  and 
Kung-yang  makes  the  phrase  simply 

4^.,  * the  prince’s  1st  year.*  Too  Yu  tries 
to  find  a deeper  meaning  in  the  phrase,  saying 
that  the  1st  year  of  a rule  stands  to  all  the  fol- 
lowing years  in  the  relation  of  the  original 
chaos  to  the  subsequent  kosmos,  and  is  therefore 
called  yu«n,  to  intimate  to  rulers  that  from  the 
first  moment  of  their  sway  they  are  to  advance 
in  the  path  of  order  and  right.  TUi.s  considera- 
tion explains  also,  he  thinks,  the  use  of  lE^. 

* the  right  month,’  for  ‘the  1st  month  ( ^ 

bowoTcr,  give.  as— ^r,  ‘the  most  elevated.’ 

* the  senior.’  But  in  the  denomination  of  the 
1st  month  as  'the  right  or  correct  month,' we 
must  acknowledge  a recognition  of  what  are 
called  ‘the  three  ching  {'ZZl  J^),*  — the  three 
dificrent  months,  with  which  the  dynasties  of 
Hiia,  Shang,  and  Chow  cornmcncctl  the  year. 
Hea  began  the  year  with  the  1st  month  of 
spring;  Shang,  a month,  and  Chow,  2 months 
earlier.  It  became  so  much  a rule  for  the  be- 
riming of  the  year  to  be  changed  by  every  new 
dynasty,  that  Tsin  made  Us  first  month  com- 
mence a lunation  before  that  of  Chow.  To  a 
remark  of  Confucius,  Ana.  XV.  x.,  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  disuse  of  this  foolish  custom,  so 
that  all  dynasties  have  since  used  ‘the  seasons 
of  Ilea.*— After  all,  there  remains  the  question 
why  the  first  month  of  the  year  should  1m  callcnl 
cAin^  (j£). 

3E  dT*  ^ king's  first  month.'  The 

‘ king  * here  cun  hanlly  bo  any  other  than  P‘ing^ 
the  king  of  Chow  fur  the  time  then  being,  as 
Too  Yu  says; — and  in  this  stylo  docs  the  account 
of  very  many  of  the  years  of  the  Ch'un  Ts'ew 
begin,  as  if  to  do  homage  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  reigning  House.  Knng-yang  makes  the 
king  to  be  Waii;  but  though  he  was  the  fuuniler 
of  the  Chow  dynasty,  the  commencement  of  the 
year  was  not  yet  changed  in  bis  time. 


The  remaining  character  in  this  par.  occasions 
the  foreign  student  considerable  perplexitv. 
The  commencement  of  the  year  was  really  in 
the  2d  month  of  winter,  and  y'ct  it  is  here  said 
to  have  been  in  the  sjiring.  — 

We  have  spring  when  it  really  was  not  spring. 
It  must  lx>  kept  in  mind  that  the  usual  natiies  for 
the  soswii.— only  denote  in 
the  Ch'un  Ts*ew  the  four  quarters  of  the  Chow 
year,  loginning  with  the  2d  montli  of  winter. 
It  was.  no  doubt,  a perception  of  the  inconve- 
nience of  such  a calendar  which  made  Confucius, 
loyal  as  he  was  to  the  dynasty  of  Chow,  say 
that  he  preferred  that  of  Ilea  to  it.  Strange  as 
it  is  to  read  of  spring,  when  the  time  is  really 
winter,  and  of  winter  when  the  season  is 
still  autumn,  it  will  appear,  as  we  go  on,  that 
such  is  really  the  style  of  the  Cli‘un  Ts‘ew. 
Maou,  fully  admitting  all  this,  yet  contends  for 
a strange  interpretation  of  the  text,  in  which  ho 
joins  and  together,  making  the  phrase 
to  stand  for  the  kings  of  Chow, — ‘Spring  kings,' 
who  rcigne<l  by  the  virtue  of  wood,  the  first  of 
the  five  elements  ( 

In  support  of  this  view,  the  words  of  Tso-she  on 
this  paragraph,— 

which  show,  he  says,  that  Tso-she  joined 
with  , as  he  himself  would  do;  but  Tao-sbe's 
language  need  not  be  so  construed,  and  evi- 
dently stands  by  itself,  just  os  the  names  of  the 
other  eeasons  do. 

We  come  now  to  the  incompleteness  of  the  par., 
alrv'ody  pointed  out.  According  to  the  analogy 
of  the  style  In  the  first  years  of  other  dukes,  it 
should  be  stated  that  in  his  1st  year  and  the  1st 
month  of  it,  the  duke  took  the  place  (in 
of  his  predecessor.  According  to  the  rule  of 
Chow,  on  the  death  of  a sovereign — and  all  tbo 
princes  were  little  kings  in  their  sovenU  States 
— his  successor,  acknowle<lged  to  be  such  as  the 
chief  mourner  on  the  occasion  and  taking  the 
direction  of  the  proper  ceremonies  for  the  depart- 
ed, ‘ ascended  the  throne  by  the  bier.’  There 
is  an  interesting  account  of  such  an  accession  in 
the  Shoo,  V.  xxii.  The  thing  was  done  so  hur- 
riedly because  ‘ the  State  could  not  be  a single 
day  without  a sovereign  — • 

0 because,  as  we  phrase  it,  ‘the 

king  never  dies.’  What  remained  of  the  year, 
however,  was  held  to  belong  to  tho  reign  of  the 
deceased  king,  and  the  new  reign  began  with 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  when  there  was 
a more  public  ‘taking  of  the  place,'  though  I 
do  not  know  that  we  have  any  account  of  the 
ceremonies  which  were  then  performed.  The  first 
‘place-taking’  was  equivalent  to  our  ‘accession;’ 
the  second,  to  our  * coronation.*  The  proper  ex- 
planation. therefore,  of  the  incompleteness  of  the 
paragraph  is  that  Yin  omitted  the  ordinary 
‘ place-taking  ’ ceremonies,  and  of  course  there 
could  be  no  record  of  them.  Perhaps  ho  made 
the  omission,  having  it  in  mind  to  resign  ere 
long  in  favour  of  his  younger  brother  (so,  Tso- 
she);  but  to  say  tliat  the  usual  waa 
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here  omitted  by  ConHieius,  cither  to  show  III*  ap* 
pn>vul  or  disapproval  of  Yin,  a*  Kuh-liiaiigdoee, 
fiillowi'd  by  Uoo  G in-kwoh  (j^  A.D. 

1,074—1, 1 and  ahundn'd  other  commentators, 
is  not  loexplain  the  text,  but  to  i>erplex  the  read- 
er with  vain  fancies. 

l*ar.  2,  There  wa«  nothing  proper  for  rccorti 
In  tho  1st  ancl  2d  months  of  the  year,  and  wo 
comeliere  t<j  the  third  month.  Ciioo  (we  have 
Choo-Iow,  MM’  in  Kung-yang)  was  a small 
State,  nearly  all  surroundcil  by  Loo,— the  pres, 
dis.  of  Tiow  (^|S)i  dtp.  Yen-chow.  At  this 
time  it  was  only  a Foo-yung 
ed  to  Loo  (see  Mencius,  V,  iL  4.);  but  in  a 
few  years  after  this  its  chief  was  raised  to  tho 
dignity  of  viscount  C*^)*  'Yhe  Uouse  had  the 
•arnamo  of  Ts'aou  (^^  ),  and  had  been  invested 
with  the  territory  by  king  Woo,  as  being  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  emperor  Chuen-heuh. 
Tho  chief s name,  as  we  learn  aftcrwunls  from 
tho  Ch‘uu  Ts'tiw,  was  K‘ih  (^]);  E-foo("^^, 
reaci  in  the  2d  tone,  found  appended  to  many 
designations,  by  way  of  honour)  is  his  designa- 
tion given  to  him  hero,  says  Tso-she,’by 

way  of  honour,*  for  which  remark  there  seems 
to  bo  no  ground.  Mi^h  (Kuh  and  Kung  both 
have  with  Uic  same  sound)  was  a place  be- 
longing to  Loo, — in  the  pres.  dls.  of  Sze-shwuy 
(J^  ^(^),  dep.  Ycn-chow.  We  know  nothing 
of  any  special  object  sought  by  the  * covenant- 
ing* here.  Tso  she  merely  says  that  the  duke  ar- 
ranged for  it  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with 
his  neighbour,  at  the  commencement  of  bis  tem- 
porary administratioa  heads  the  record,  bore 
and  in  most  other  accounts  of  meetings  and  cove- 
nants on  the  part  of  the  inarquisc*s  of  Loo  with 
other  princes ; — an  order  proper  in  the  historiogra- 
phers of  that  State.  1 can  ibiukof  no  better  word 
for  than  ‘covenant,*  ‘ to  covenant.*  On  all 
occasions  there  was  the  death  of  a victim,  over 
which  the  contracting  parties  appealed  to  superi- 
or Powers,  wishing  that,  if  they  violated  the 
terms  of  their  covenant,  they  might  meet  with 
a fate  like  that  of  the  slain  animal.  One  de- 
finition of  the  term  is  'an  agreement 

with  an  oath.*  Compare  the  account  of  Jacob 
and  Laban's  covenant,  Qenoais,  xxxi. 

The  after  is  to  be  token  as  simply^ 
‘ with  ;*  ‘ and.'  Kang,  Kuh,  and  others  find 
recondite  meanings  in  it,  which  will  not  bear 
examination. 

[Tso-she.  after  this  paragraph,  gives  an  in- 
cbient  of  tho  4th  month,  in  summer,  that  'the 
carl  of  l*e  led  a force,  ami  walled  Lang.*  adding 
that  no  rt'conl  of  it  was  made,  because  it  was  not 
done  with  the  duke's  order.  Sec  the  1st  note 
on ‘The  speech  at  Pe*  in  the  Slu>o.  I have 
translatetl  the  notice  accnrtling  to  the  view  of 
Ch‘in  S*e-k‘ae  given  there;  but  IVi-she  could 
not  have  intended  to  bo  taken  as  mean- 


ing ‘ Earl  of  Pe,'  but  merely  ‘Fib  (some  scion  o| 
the  House  of  Loo)  of  Pe.’j 
Par.  3.  Ch‘ing  was  an  earldom  which  had  not 
been  of  long  duration,  lu  15.C.  805,  king  Scueii 
had  invested  his  brother  Yew(^j^)  with  the  lands 
of  Ch‘iug,  in  tlie  pres.  Hwa  Cliuw  ( 

T‘ung-chow,  Shen-se.  Yew’s  son,  Keuch-luh 
**  " ^ ‘-•on- 

querod  a territory  more  to  the  east, — the  country 
of  Kwoh  anil  Kw,.i  ^ -aiij 

8ottle<l  in  it,  colling  it  'New  CIring;’ — tho  naiito 
of  which  is  still  retained  in  the  district  of  8in- 
dep.  K‘ae-fung,  Ho-nan.  Woo’s 
son,  Woo-ahang  (^j^  known  as  duko 

Chwang  (^£)  and  born  in  B.  C.  756,  is  the  earl  of 
this  par.  Twau  was  his  yuungi.‘r  brother.  Yen 
has  left  its  name  in  the  dis.  of  Yen-ling 
|i^).  Tso-she's  account  of  tbe  event  iq  tho 
text  is  the  following: — 

‘ Duke  Woo  of  Ch‘ing  had  marric«d  a daughter 
of  tho  House  of  Shin,  calU'd  Woo  Kcang,  who 
bore  duke  Cliwaug  and  liis  brother  Twan  of 
Kuug.  Duko  Chwang  was  born  as  she  was 
waking  from  skvp  [the  meaning  of  the  text 
here  is  uncertain],  which  frightcmsl  tlie  lady 
so  that  she  named  him  Woo-shaiig  («  born 
in  wakingk  *nd  hated  him,  while  sl>e  loved 
Twan,  and  wislud  him  to  be  derlarc<I  liis 
father’s  heir.  OfUm  did  she  ask  this  of  duko 
Woo,  but  he  refused  it.  When  duko  Chwang 
came  to  the  earldom,  she  begged  him  to  confer 
on  Twan  tliccity  of  Che.  “ It  is  too  dangerous  a 
place,”  was  the  reply.  “The  Younger  of  Kwoh 
died  there;  but  in  regard  to  any  other  place,  you 
may  command  me.”  She  tlien  reiiuested  King; 
and  tlierc  Twan  took  up  his  resilience,  and  camo 
to  be  styled  T'ac-shuh  (’=the  Great  Younger) 
of  King  city.  Chung  of  Chae  said  to  the  duko, 
“Any  metropolitan  city,  whose  wall  is  mom 
than  3,000  cubits  round,  is  dangerous  to  tho 
State.  According  to  the  regulations  of  the 
former  kings,  such  a city  of  the  1st  order  can 
hare  its  wall  only  a third  as  long  os  that  of  tho 
capital;  one  of  the  2d  onler,  only  a fifth  as  long; 
and  one  of  the  least  order,  only  a ninth.  Now 
King  is  not  in  accordance  with  these  measures 
and  regulations.  As  ruler,  you  will  not  be  ablo 
to  endure  Twan  in  suck  n piacc.'*  Tho  duko  re- 
plied. “It  was  our  mother’s  wish;— how  could  1 
avoid  the  danger?"  “The  lady  Keang,”  re- 
turned the  officer,  “is  not  to  be  satisfied.  You 
had  better  take  the  necessary  precautions,  and 
not  allow  tho  danger  to  grow  so  great  that  it 
will  be  difficult  to  deal  with  it.  Even  grass, 
when  it  has  grown  and  sprcoil  all  about,  cannot 
bo  romovetl ; — how  much  less  the  brother  of 
yourself,  and  the  favoured  brother  as  wolll" 
The  duke  said.  “ By  his  many  deeds  of  unrighte- 
ousness he  will  bring  destructiuu  uu  himself. 
Do  you  only  wait  a while." 

' After  this,  T*ae-shuh  ordoriHl  the  places  on 
the  western  and  uurthorn  b^irdcrs  of  the  Shtte  to 
render  to  himself  the  sanie  allegiu'ice  as  they 
did  to  the  carl.  Tlicn  Kung-tsxe  Ijcu  said  to  tho 
duke,  “A  State  cannot  sustain  thoburdeti  uf  two 
services; — what  will  you  do  now?  IS  you  wish 
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to  give  Ch'intj  to  T‘ae-«huh,  allow  me  to  serve  i 
him  a«  a lubject.  If  you  do  not  mean  to  give  it 
to  him.  allow  me  to  put  him  out  of  the  way,  that 
the  miuda  of  the  people  bo  not  pt‘ri>lfXeil.” 

**  There  is  no  need,”  the  duke  replied,  "'fur  tuck 
a step.  Uis  calamity  will  come  of  itself.’’ 

‘T*ae-shuh  went  on  to  take  as  his  own  the 
places  from  whioli  he  had  rt^iuired  their  dividiil 
contributions,  as  far  as  Lin-yeii.  Tsze-fung  [the 
designatioit  of  Kung-tsio  Leu  alx)ve]  said, 
“Now  is  the  time.  With  these  enlarged  re- 
Bources,  ho  will  draw  all  the  people  to  himself.” 
The  duke  replied,  “They  will  not  cleave  to  him, 
•o  unrighteous  as  he  is.  Through  his  prosperity 
he  will  fall  the  more.'* 

*T‘ae-shuh  wrought  at  his  defences,  gathered 
the  people  about  him,  pul  in  onler  buff-coats  and 
weapons,  prepareil  footmen,  and  chariots,  intend- 
ing to  surprise  Ch*ing,  while  his  mother  was  to 
open  to  him  from  tcUhin.  The  duke  lieartl  tiu* 
time  agreed  on  hetween  /Aem,  and  said,  “ Now  we 
can  act.”  So  he  ordered  Ts*e-fung,  with  two 
hundred  chariots,  to  attack  King.  King  revolttxl 
from  T‘ae-shuh,  who  then  entered  Yen,  which 
the  duke  himself  proceeded  to  attack ; and  in 
the  6th  month,  on  the  day  Siu-ch‘ow,  T‘ae-shuli 
fled  from  it  to  Kung. 

*In  the  words  of  the  text, — “The  earl  of 
Clj‘ing  overcame  Twan  in  Yen,"  Twan  is  not 
called  the  earts  younger  brother,  because  he  did 
not  sl»ow  himself  to  be  such.  They  were  as  two 
hostile  princes,  and  therefore  we  liave  the  wonl 
“overcame.”  The  duke  is  styled  the  earl  of 
Ch4ng  simply,  to  condemn  him  for  his  failure  to 
instruct  Ats  brother  properly.  Twntts  flight  is 
not  mentione<l,  in  the  testy  because  it  was  difficult 
to  do  so,  having  in  mind  Ch  ing’s  wish  that  Twan 
miyht  be  killed. 

‘ Immediately  after  thcae  events,  duke  Chwang 
placed  his  inother  Keang  in  Shing-ying,  and 
Bwore  an  oath,  saying,  “1  will  not  sec  yon 
again,  till  I have  reachetl  the  yellow  spring  [i.e., 
till  I am  dead,  and  under  the  yellow  earth].” 
But  he  repented  of  this.  and  Ay,  Ying 

K'aou-shuh,  the  border-warden  of  the  vale  of 
Ying,  heard  of  it,  and  presented  an  offering  to 
the  duke,  who  caused  food  to  be  placed  before 
him.  K‘aou-shuh  pul  a piece  of  n»cat  on  one 
tide;  and  when  the  duke  asked  the  reason,  he 
aaid,  “ 1 have  a mother  who  always  shares  in 
w hat  I eat.  But  she  has  not  eaten  of  this  meat 
which  you,  my  ruler,  have  given,  and  I beg  to 
be  allowed  to  leave  this  piece  for  her.”  The 
duke  said,  “You  have  a mother  to  give  it  to. 
Alasl  I alone  have  none.”  K‘aou-shiih  asked 
what  the  duke  meant,  who  then  told  him  all  the 
circumstance*,  and  how  he  repented  of  his  oath. 
“Why  should  you  be  distressetl  about  that?” 
said  theoffleer.  “If you  dig  into  the  earth  totho 
yellow  springs,  and  then  make  a subterranean 
paasago,  where  you  can  meet  each  other,  who 
can  say  that  your  oath  is  not  fulfilled?’  The 
duke  followed  this  suggestion ; and  as  he  entered 
tlie  passage  sang. 

“This  great  tunnel,  within, 

With  joy  doth  run.” 

W'ben  his  mother  came  out,  she  sang, 

“ This  great  tunnel,  without, 

'rite  joy  flies  about.” 

[After  this,  they  were  mother  and  son  as  he- 


ed over  to  and  affected  duke  Chwang.  Was 
there  not  here  an  illustration  of  what  is  said  in 
the  Book  of  Poetry, 

“ A filial  son  of  piety  unfailing, 

Tliere  shall  for  ever  be  conferred  bless- 
ing on  you 

Space  would  fail  me  were  I to  make  any  re- 
marks on  the  criticisms  iiiterspcrsetl  by  Tso-slio 
in  this  and  other  narratives,  or  vindicate  the  trans- 
lation of  his  narratives  which  1 give.  The  read- 
er will  perceive  that  without  the  history  in  the 
Chuen,  the  Confucian  text  would  give  very  Utile 
idea  of  the  event  which  it  professes  to  record;  and 
there  are  numberless  iustances,  more  flagrant 
still,  in  the  Book.  The  who  moralizes, 

is  understood  to  be  Tso-she  himself.  We  have 
no  other  instanecin  the  Ch'un  Ts'ew  of  used 
os  in  this  paragraph. 

‘ Heaven’s  king,*  or  * king 
by  Heaven’s  grace,’  is  of  course  king  P“ing.  Tho 
sovereign  of  China,  as  Heaven's  vice-gereut  over 
the  empire,  Is  styled  ^ ‘ Heaven’s  son 

in  his  relation  to  tho  feudal  princes  as  their 
TiiUr,  he  was  called  * Heaven’s  king.* 

is  ‘the  second  Tsze,'  u the  daugh- 
ter of  the  duke  of  Sung,  who  became  the  2d 
wife  of  duke  Hwuy  as  mentioned  in  tho  note  on 
the  title  of  this  book  ; not  Hwny’s  mother,  ns 
Kuh-U^g  absurdly  says.  is  explained  in 
the  diet,  as  ‘ presents  to  the  dead,* 

9ft  ± A 

to  the  presiding  mourner  to  tmry  his  deatl.’ 

> But  such  presents  were  of  various  kluds,  and 
m denotes  tlie  gift  specially  of  one  or  more  car- 
riages and  their  horses.  So  both  Kung  and  Kuh. 
The  king  sent  such  presents  on  the  death  of  any  of 
the  princes  or  their  wives  ; and  here  w'e  have  an 
instance  in  point.  But  there  is  much  conten- 
tion among  the  critics  as  to  who  the  messenger 
was;— whether  the  king's  chief  Minister 

or  some  inferior  officer  of  his  department. 
The  former  view  is  taken  by  Kuh-leang,  and 
affirmed  by  the  editors  of  tho  K^ng-he  Ch'un 
Ts*ew  ; — but,  as  1 must  think,  erroneously.  I'n- 
der  the  or  were  two 

and  four  called  by  Biot  Grand-adminis- 

trateurgeneraly’^Soui-adininstrateursgene.rattSy*tnu\ 
aides^ttdministrateursgeneravs.’  It  bidonged  totho 
department  of  the  last,  on  all  occasions  of  con- 
doieuce.  to  superintend  the  arrangements,  w ith 
every  thing  that  was  supplied  by  way  of  pre- 
sents or  offerings,— the  silks,  tho  utensils,  tho 
money,  &c.  (sec  the  Chow  Le.  I.,  iii.  6i>— 73). 
The  officer  in  the  text  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  these 
aid-administrators;  and  tliis  removes  all  dif- 
ficulty which  the  critics  find  in  the  mention  of  an 
officer  of  higher  rank  by  his  name. 

The  rule  was  tliat  princes  should  bo  biirieil 
five  months  after  their  death,  and  Tso-she  says 
that  the  king’s  message  and  gift  arrived  too  late, 
so  far  as  duke  Hwuy  was  concerue<l.  This 
criticism  may  be  correct ; but  he  goes  on  to  say 
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that  Chun*;  T«>ze  wai  not  yet  dead,  and  the 
message  and  gift  were  too  early,  ao  far  aa  ahe 
was  concerned.  The  king  could  nover  hare 
been  guilty  of  auch  an  impropriety  aa  to  antici- 
pate llie  lady's  death  in  this  way,  and  the 
view  of  Ts(>5he  can  only  provoke  a amile.  He 
uddg: — ‘ Tiic  king's  burial  took  ])lace  7 months 
after  l)ia  death,  when  all  the  feudal  princes  were 
expected  to  be  present.  The  prince  of  a State 
was  buried  5 months  after  hU  death,  when  all 
the  princes,  with  whom  he  had  covenanted,  at- 
tended. llio  funeral  of  a great  officer  took 
place  3 months  after  his  death,  and  was  attend- 
ed by  all  of  the  aame  rank;  that  of  an  officer, 
at  the  end  of  a month,  and  was  attended  by  his 
relatives  by  affinity.  Presents  on  account  of  a 
death  were  made  l^fore  the  burial,  and  visits  of 
condolence  were  ]>aid  before  the  grief  had  as- 
sumed its  greatest  demonstrations.  It  was  not 
projK^r  to  anticipate  such  occurrences.* 

On  first  translating  the  Ch*un  Ts‘ew,  I con- 
st rued  the  par.  as  if  these  were  a between 
and  -^(flfand  supposed  that  only  one  carriage  and 
its  horses  were  sent  for  the  futieral  of  Chung  Tize, 
who  had  been  the  wife  of  Hwuy.  1 gave  up 
the  construction  in  deference  to  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  the  commentators;  but:  it  had  been 
adopti^l  hv  no  less  a scholar  tlian  Cbing  £ 
1033-1107), 

['I'so-she  has  here  two  other  entries  under 
tilts  season: — * In  the  8th  month  an  officer  of  Ke 
attacked  E;’  and  ‘There  were  locusts.*  He 
adds  that  E sent  no  official  announcement  of 
the  attack  to  Loo,  and  that  therefore  it  was  not 
r«H;urdeil;  and  that  no  notice  was  entered  of  the 
locusts. because  they  did  not  amount  to  aplague.] 

Par.  6.  Sung  was  a dukedom, — having  its 
chief  city  in  the  pres.  dis.  of  Shang-k‘ew  ( 
^|3)*  Kwei-tih,  Ho-nan.  The  charge  given 
to  the  viscount  of  \Vei  on  his  being  appointed  to 
the  State  is  still  preserve^!  in  tlie  Shoo,  V.  viii. 
'J'he  dukes  of  Sung  were  descended  from  tlie 
kings  of  Yin  or  Shang;  and  of  course  their  sur- 
name was  Tszo  Suh  was  a small  State, 

in  the  present  Tung-p*ing  2JE)Chow,  dcp. 
T‘ac-gan,  Shan-tung.  It  was  thus  near  Loo, 
hut  a good  way  from  Sung.  Its  chiefs  were 
barons  with  tlio  surname  Fung  ( j^). 

Tso-she  tolls  us  that  in  the  last  year  of  duke 
Hwuy,  ho  defenteil  an  army  of  Sung  in  Hwang, 
but  that  now  duke  Yin  sought  for  peace.  It 
was  with  this  object  that  tlie  covenant  in  the 
text  was  made. 

1 translate  as  if  preceded  for  so  the 
want  must  generally  l>o  supplicxl  throughout  the 
classic.  Kung  and  Kuh  both  understand  some 
inferior  officer  of  Loo 
places  they  themselves  supply  By 

A-  however,  we  must  understand  an  officer  of 


Sung.  It  is  better  to  translate  so  than  to  say 
simply  —‘a  man  of  Sung.* 

[Between  this  par.  and  the  next  Tso-she  has 
the  three  following  narratives : — 

‘In  winter,  in  the  10th  month,  on  the  day 
K&ng-shin,  the  body  of  duke  Hwuy  was  removed 
and  burii.'d  a second  time.'  As  the  duke  was 
not  present,  the  event  was  not  recorded.  Wiien 
duke  Hwuy  died,  tlicre  was  war  with  Sung,  and 
the  hcir-priticc  was  young,  so  that  there  was 
some  omission  in  the  burial.  He  was  therefore 
now  buried  again,  and  in  another  grave.  'J'he 
marquis  of  Wei  came  to  be  present  at  the  buri- 
al. He  did  not  have  an  interview  with  the 
duke,  and  so  his  visit  was  not  recorded.* 

'Aflortlie  confusion  occasioned  by  Kung-sbuh 
of  Ch'ing,  Kung-sun  Hwah  [Twan  or  Kung- 
shuh's  son]  fled  to  Wei,  and  the  people  of  Wei 
attacke<l  Ch‘ing  in  his  behalf,  am!  requested 
Lin-yen  for  him.  Ciring  then  attacked  the 
southern  border  of  Wei,  supported  by  a king's 
army  and  an  army  of  Kwuh,  and  also  requested 
the  aid  of  troops  from  Choo.  The  viscount  of 
Choo  sent  a private  message  to  Kung-tsze  Yu 
cf  Loo,  who  asked  leave  from  the  duke  to  go. 
It  was  refused  ; but  he  went  and  made  a cove- 
nant with  an  officer  of  Choo  and  an  officer  of 
Ch'ing  in  Yih.  No  rctNinl  was  made  of  this,  be- 
cause y'a's  tfoing  was  against  the  duke's  order.* 
‘The  southern  gate  of  the  city  was  made 
new.*  It  was  done  without  the  duke's  order, 
and  BO  was  not  recorded.] 

Far.  6.  Chao  [so  ^ is  hero  read]  was  an 
earldom,  in  the  present  Ch'ing  Cliow 
dep.  K‘ac-fung.  held  by  tlio  descendants  of  one  of 
the  duke  of  Chow's  sons.  Acc.  to  Tso-she  the 
earl  here  was  a minister  at  court.,  and  came 
to  Loo,  for  wliat  pur{>use  we  know  not,  without 
the  orders  of  tho  king.  Kung-yang,  indeed, 
thinks  he  came  as  a refugee,  and  that  is 
! the  designation  of  the  individual  merely  (^1), 
I and  not  his  title;  while  Kuh-liiang  makes  the 
I coining  to  hare  lieen  to  do  a sort  of  homage  to 
duke  Yin.  But  this  is  simply  guess  work. 

Par.  7.  Of  Yih-sze  wc  know  nothing  but  what 
this  brief  par.  tells.  He  was  ‘ a duke’s  son,*  but 
whether  the  son  of  Hwuy,  or  of  Hwuy’s  father, 
we  cannot  tell,  It  is  best  in  such  a case  to  take 
as  If  it  were  the  surname.  So  Ho  H6w 

“y«  'St  ^ M ^ 

Kuh-lcang  finds  a condeimiation  of  Yiii-sze  in 
the  omis-don  of  the  day  of  his  death ; but  the  old 
method  of  interpretation  w hich  found  praise  or 
blame  in  the  mention  of  or  silence  as  todays,  in 
the  use  of  tho  name,  the  designation,  the  title, 
and  such  matters,  is  now  discarded.  2^  the 
proper  term  to  u«c  for  the  death  of  an  officer. 

Tso-she  gives  tlic  designation  of  Yih-szc  as 
Chung-foo,  and  says  that  the  day  of  his  death 
is  not  recorded,  because  the  duke  did  not  attend 
at  the  ceremony  of  dressing  tlie  corpse,  to  it  into 
the  coffin. 
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II.  1 In  hU  second  }^ear,  in  spring,  the  duke  had  a meeting  with 
the  [chief  of  the]  Jung  at  Ts'een. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  fifth  month,  an  array  of  Keu  entered 

Ileang. 

3 Woo-hiiae  led  a force  and  entered  Keih. 

4 In  autumn,  iu  the  eigltth  month,  [on  the  day]  Kang-shin, 

the  duke  made  a covenant  with  tlie  Jung  at  T'aiig. 

5 In  the  ninth  month,  Le-seu  of  Ke  came  to  meet  the  bride 

[for  his  prince], 

6 In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  the  duke’s  eldest  daughter 

went  to  her  home  in  Ke. 

7 Tsze-pih  of  Ke  and  tlie  count  of  Keu  made  a covenantat  Meih. 

8 In  the  twelfth  month,  on  the  day  Yih-maou,  the  [duke’s] 

wife,  the  lady  Tsze,  died. 

9 An  army  of  Ch'ing  invaded  Wei. 
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Par.  1.  There  ii  wanting  here  the  character 
Ip,  ‘king/  after  probably  bet^ause  no  month 
is  specified  under  whoee  regimen  it  should  be. 
Jung  U properly  the  name  of  the  wild  tribes  on 
the  west  of  'the  Middle  State 
the  time  of  Chow  there  were  many  of  thc.^e  trilvs, 
and  not  those  of  the  west  unly^  settled  in  Clitna 
along  the  sealx>anl  and  by  the  rivers, — remnants 
of  the  older  inluibitants.  not  yet  absorbed  by  the 
Chinese  proper.  We  know,  from  the  Shoo,  V. 
xxix.,  that  1.00  was  troubled  eTcn  in  the  days  of 
Pih'kdn  by  the  E of  the  Uwae  and  the  Jung  of 
Sea.  The  Jung  in  the  text  may  hare  been  a 
remnant  of  the  latter.  Too  Yu  says  their  settle- 
ment was  in  what  is  now  the  the  dis.  of  Ts‘aou 
dep.  Ts‘aou-chow,  He  says  also  thatTs'een 
was  a town  of  Loo,  somewhere  in  the  south- 
west of  Ts'aou-chow  dep.  is — * met 

with  the  Jung/  Kuhdeang  says  the  term 
implies  that  the  meeting  originated  with  the 
other  party,  and  not  with  Loo,  and  that  the  duke 
went  out  of  his  own  State  to  it.  Ho  Hew  on 
Kung-yang  also  advocates  thb  view.  But  the 
meaning  of  'w’  is  not  to  be  so  determined ; and, 
acc.  to  Too  the  place  of  meeting  was  in  Tah>. 
Tso-shc  says  the  duke's  object  was  to  cultivate 
the  old  friendship  which  his  father  had  main- 
tained with  the  Jung,  but  that  he  declined  t«> 
enter  into  a covenant,  which  the  Jung  wished 
him  to  make. 

Par.  2.  Keu  has  left  its  name  in  Keu  Chow, 
dep.  E-chow  extended  east  from 

JjOo  to  the  soaboaid.  Its  chiefs  were  viscounts, 
and  claimed  to  be  desccndeil  from  the  old 
Shaou-haou,  llwang-te’s  successor.  Tliere  is 
some  difficulty  about  their  surname,  whether 
it  was  Ying  or  Szc  ( ^ ).  Heang  was  a 
small  State,  within  the  boundaries  of  Keu.  Too 
Yu,  indeed,  would  place  it  in  the  pres.  dis.  of 
Hwae-7uen  dep.  ). 

Oan-hwuy.  'Flicre  was  a Hiiang  there,  but  it 
was  too  far  from  Keu  to  be  that  in  the  text. 
And  there  were  two  Heang  in  the  pres.  Shan- 
tung, one  of  them  701c  from  Keu  Chow,  which 
was,  probably,  that  here.  The  chief  of  Heang 
had  the  suruame  Keang  (^^)t  ^ learn 
fVom  what  Tso-shc  says  on  the  par.: — ‘The 
viscount  of  Keu  had  married  a (laughter  of 
Heang,  but  she  could  not  rest  in  Keu,  and 
went  b^k  to  Heang.  This  summer,  an  army 
from  Keu  entered  Hiiang,  and  took  the  lady 
Keang  back  to  Keu.'  1 translate  ^ by 
'the  army  of  Keu,’  after  Maou  (*g  ^ ^ 

^ 6iS)»  down  the  canon  that, 

in  tlio  Ch‘un  Ts*ew,  wherever  mention  is  made 
of  troops  under  the  command  of  any  officer, 
high  or  low,  who  is  not  specified  by  name 
or  designation,  we  find  simply  ‘the 

men'  of  such  and  such  a State.  Too  Yu  says, 
somewhat  to  the  same  effect,  that  wo  find 
where  the  force  is  small,  an>l  the  leader  only 

▼OL.  v. 


of  low  rank.  The  term  ‘entered,’  occurs 
frequently  of  military  expeditions;  implying, 
says  Kub,  tliat  ‘the  entering  U against  the  will 
of  the  invaded  party  ( ft  ^ 'timtthe 

country  or  city  is  entered,  but  not  retained,'  says 
Kung.  Rut  there  are  instances  in  which  the 
entering  was  followed  by  the  entire  subjugation 
and  occupancy  of  the  place  or  State;  and  this  was 
pn)bahly  the  case  in  reganl  to  Keu  and  Hiiang, 
though  the  language  of  Tso-slie  translated  above 
has  been  pleaded  against  this  conclusion, 
implies  invasion  and  capture  in  the  present; 
what  was  done  subsequently  cannot  be  learned 
from  the  term. 

Par.  3.  Woo-heae(Kuh  reads,  here  and  subse- 
quently, 4w)  was  an  offlucr  of  Loo, — a scion  of 
the  ruling  House,  belonging  to  a branch  which 
had  not  yet  received  a surname  of  its  own.  Tso- 
she  says  he  was  Lck)'s  minister  of  Works,  and  adds 
that  at  this  time  he  was  defeated  by  K'in-foo  of 
Pe, — the  same  who  walled  Lang  in  the  previous 
year.  Keih  was  a small  attached  State, — referred 
to  the  dis.  of  Yu-t‘ae(^  dtp.  Yen-chow. 

The  incident  given  here  is  said  to  be  the  first  in 
the  ('h'unTs'ilw  of  officers  taking  it  upon  them- 
selves to  institute  warlike  movements.  It  cer- 
tainly shows  how  loosely  the  reins  of  government 
were  held  by  the  marquises  of  the  Slate. 

Par.  4.  T‘ang  was  a place  belonging  to  Loo, 
— its  site  12  U east  from  the  pres.  dis.  city  of 
Yu-t‘ao.  Tso-shc  says  that  the  Jung  at  the 
mi*eting  in  spring  had  requested  a covenant 
which  the  duke  then  refus^,  granting  it  now, 
however,  on  a second  application,  The  text  says 
thiscovcnantwasmadcon  the  day  King-shin,  the 
I7lh  of  the  cycle;  and  Too  Yu  observes  that  in 
the  8th  montli  of  this  year  there  was  no  King- 
shin  day,  and  concludes  that  there  is  an  error 
in  the  text  of  the  8th  month  for  tho  7th, 
the  9th  day  of  which  tens  King-shin.  His  cal- 
culation, liowever,  proceeds  on  the  supposition 
that  the  1st  year  of  Yin  began  with  the  day 
Sin-tze  P^).  If  we  make  it  begin  a month 
later,  with  the  day  Sin-hae  according 

to  another  scheme,  we  got  the  day  King-shin 
in  the  8th  month  of  this  2d  year.  But  the  Sin- 
hoc  scheme  fails  in  other  instances.  The  uhrono- 
logers  of  China  have  toiled  admirably  on  the 
months  and  days  of  the  Ch‘iin  Ts'cw;  but  thus 
far  with  only  partial  success.  The  dates  in  the 
classic  and  those  in  Tso-she's  Chuen  are  often 
irrecoDcileablc.  Two  data  are  necessary  to  a 
complete  scheme, — that  the  day  on  which  the 
1st  year  of  Yin  b^an  l>e  known  with  certainty, 
and  that  tho  intercalary  months  in  subsequent 
years  be  ascertained.  Neither  of  these  data  can 
be  got.  See  Mr.  Chalmers’  (?ssay  on  the  Astro- 
nomy of  the  ancieiit  Chinese,  In  the  prulegu- 
mona  to  the  Shoo.  pp.  90—102. 

Par.  5.  Kc  was  a small  State,  a marquisate, 
in  the  dis.  of  Show-kwang  ‘I'p- 

Ts‘ing-chow.  It  lay  between  Ko  on  the 
south  and  Ts'e  on  the  north  ; and  we  shall  find, 
ere  long,  that  it  was  absorbed  by  Ts‘e.  Ia'-sou 
(Tso-she  has  name  of  a minister 
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of  Ke.  We  know  that  he  comes  lien?  to  meet  Am 
juruce’s  bride  from  the  phrase  for,  when 

a minister  is  descritK-d  as  coming  to  I«oo  to 
meet  a lativ  of  the  House  fur  himself,  he  is  said 
*to  meet  sucli  and  sucli  a latly  Ke.’ 
He  comes  of  course  because  he  was  sent,  but  it 
was  not  proper,  according  to  the  * rules  fur  mar* 
riage,*  that  that  should  be  stated. 

X*ar.  0.  This  is  the  seiiuel  of  the  last  par. 
As  it  is  the  first  par.  of  a season,  it  seems  pro- 
per that  it  should  stand  bjr  itself,  and  not  make 
one  with  the  other  as  in  the  K'ang>hc  eililion. 

* to  be  married,*  spoken  of  the  ladjr. 
Her  husband’s  house  becomes  her  hoiiH-*. 

Par.  7.  Tsze-pih,  (In  Tso  she  ) is  ex- 

plainod  by  Too  Yu  as  the  designation  of  Le-scu 
in  par.  5.  Kung  says  he  had  nut  heard  who 
was  ; and  Kuh  makes  a Terb  and 
construes  thus: — ‘The  rlscount  of  Ke,  consider- 
ing liimself  an  carl,  took  preccdeiiou  and  cove- 
nanted with  the  viscount  of  Kuu.’  This  is  suffi- 
ciently absurd,  ^ml  besides,  tlie  chiefs  of  Ke 
were  marquises,  which  makes  Woo  Chdng 
(A.  D.  1249  — 1333)  suppose  that 
may  have  got,  by  some  inistako,  into  the  text 
instead  of  Too  Yu’s  view  may  be  ac- 

cepted us  must  likely.  He  says  also  that  Meih 
was  a town  belonging  to  Keu ; — in  dis,  of  Ch‘ang 
yih(  ^ ^^),dep  Lne-cbow.  This  places  it  a 
considerable  way  from  Keu,  though  near  to  Ke. 
The  identificatioii  of  the  site  may  be  accepted, 
but  one  does  not  see  how  a place  at  such  a dis- 
tanco  from  Keu  should  have  belonged  to  it.  My 


' friend,  the  scholar  Wang  Taou,  has  suggested 
I that  the  chiefsuf  Keu  theniselvesoccupied  origin- 
I ally  in  the  territory  of  Lae-chow,  and  might 
claim  jurisdiction  over  places  there  after  they 
! moved  to  the  soutli.  There  aas  another  Meih 
1 which  is  mentioned  in  the  Ch'un  'IViiw  ; — in  Ho- 
nan. Tso-she  says  that  the  meeting  was  ‘on 
, Loo’s  account,*  which  Too-yu  exjilains  as  mean- 
I ing  that  the  count  of  Ke.  kindly  disposed  to  Loo 
tltroiigh  his  ri-eent  marriage,  arranged  for  the 
meeting,  to  heal  a long-standing  alienation  be- 
tween Loo  and  Keu. 

Par.  8.  I have  translated 
hy  ‘the  duke’s  wife;'  meaning,  of  coarse,  duke 
Yin.  Too  supposes  the  second  wife  of  Hwuy  to 
be  the  lady  meant,  in  anticipation  of  whose 
(k'ath  the  king  sent  a funeral  present  in  the 
previous  year;^*a  view  which  confutes  itself. 
Kung  thinks  the  lady  was  Yin’s  mother.  Kuh 
takes  the  view  1 have  done.  The  term  is 
appropriate  to  narrate  the  death  of  one  of  the 
princes.  It  is  here  applied  to  the  death  of  a 
I prince’s  wife;— the  honour  due  to  the  husband 
I passing  to  her.’ 

I Par.  9 W(i  was  a marquitate  held  by  the  de- 
’ sceiulants  of  K'ang-shuii,  one  of  the  sons  of  king 
Wfin,  whose  investiture  with  it  is  described  in 
i the  Shoo,  V.ix.  It  may  be  roundly  said  to  have 
j embraced  the  pres.  dep.  of  Wci-hwuy 
; Ho<nan, — lying,  most  of  It,  north  of  thcilo;  but 
it  extended  eastwards,  across  part  of  Chih-le, 
into  Slian-tung  as  well.  Its  capital — subsequent- 
ly changed — was  the  old  Cheaou-ko  ( 
of  Shang,  in  prt>s.  dis.  of  K'e  Tlie  reason 

of  Ch*ing*s  invasion  of  Wei  is  sufficiently  imli- 
cato»i  in  one  of  the  supplementary  notices  by 
Teo-she  of  the  Qi'currences  in  the  lOth  month 
of  lust  year.  in  par.  2. 
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H m it  H i?ff 

^ mm  7^m  n ^ 

±M  T-  ^ A W\  jig  A.il.:i-.!S#  ti.rJn 

rj  z,m.^  ffn  t.jii  m. 

Jl^  it  * mMMM  tim  A tfn  1^. 

III.  1 In  his  third  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  seeond  month, 
on  the  day  Ke-sze,  the  sun  was  eclipsed. 

2 In  the  third  month,  on  the  day  Kang-seuh,  the  king  [by] 

Heaven’s  [grace]  died. 

3 In  summer,  in  the  fourth  month,  on  the  day  Sin-maou, 

[an  officer  of]  the  Yin  family  died. 

4 In  autumn,  a son  of  the  Woo  family  came  [to  Loo]  to  ask  • 

for  the  contribution  of  money  towards  the  [king’s]  burial. 

5 In  the  eighth  month,  on  the  day  Kang-shin,  Ho,  duke  of 

Sung,  died. 

6 In  winter,  in  the  twelfth  month,  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  and 

the  earl  of  Ch'ing  made  a covenant  at  Shih-mhn. 

7 [On  the  day]  Kwei-we,  there  was  the  burial  of  duke  Muh 

of  Sung. 


Par.  1.  T!jij»  is  the  1st  of  the  3Ti  eclipses  of 
the  sun  mentitmod  in  the  Ch‘un  T‘sew.  From 
the  table  in  the  proleg-  to  the  Shoo,  pp.  103,  104. 
it  will  l>c  seen  that  it  occurred  on  (he  14th 
February,  B.  C.  719,  bcinjj  the  filh  cycle  day,  or 
Ke-sze,  of  the  3d  month  of  the  Chow  year.  There 
is  an  error  therefore  in  the  text  of  2 for  3.  The 
mathematicians  of  China  were  themselves  aware 
of  this,  as  early  as  the  Sny  dvmasty  (A.  D.  639- 
617).  Evidently  this  year  commenced  oti  Ja- 
nuary IGth,  instead  of  a month  earlier,  by 
some  previous  error  of  intercalation.  Generally, 
the  character  Hlie  1st  day  of  the  moon,* 
follows  the  name  of  the  day  of  the  eclipse;  and  as 
it  is  wantin^t  here,  Kiing  and  Ivuh  conclude  that 
the  eclipse  was  realty  on  the  lost  day  of  the 
previous  month.  But  this  involves  much  Kreater 
difficulty  than  to  suppose  that  the  m was 
omitted  throu{?h  inadvertence  of  the  historio- 
graphers, or  has  dropt  somehow  out  of  the  text. 

* The  sun  had  something  which  was  devouring 
it.*  The  phonoiuenun  had  suggested  this  idea 
to  the  earliest  Chinese,  and  the  phrase  became 
stereotyped  in  the  language.  On  the  ceremonies 
observed  at  an  eclipse,  * to  save  the  sun,*  see  the 
()hoo.  III.  iv.  4,  and  note.  Kung-ynng  thinks 
eclipses  were  recorded  ns  extraordinary  events 
( j^-):  hut  the  K*ang-hc  editors  approve  rather 
the  view  that  it  was  as  calamitous  presages 

Far.  2.  *the  fall  of  a mountain,*  is  the 

appropriate  term  for  the  death  of  s sovereign. 
Tso-she  says  that  king  H‘ing  really  died  on  the 
day  Jin-seuh.  i. 12  days  before  KAng-seuh, 
but  that  the  official  commuaication  of  the  event 


gave  the  wrong  date,  which  was  therefore  record  - 
od ; and  Too  Y u thinks  the  date  was  wrongly  com- 
municated to  hurry  the  princes  to  the  capital. 
But  there  must  be  some  other  way  of  explain- 
ing Trto-she’s  statement,  if  it  be  correct. — The 
death  of  the  sovereign  was  communicated  to  all 
the  princes  of  the  States,  whose  duly  it  then 
was  to  send  off  to  the  capital  a high  minister  to 
take  part  in  the  preliminary  funeral  rites,  and 
present  the  various  offerings  of  money,  silk,  &c., 
required  on  such  an  occasion.  The  princes 
themselves  did  not  go  to  the  capital  till  the  time 
of  burial  was  arrived. 

Par.  3.  ^Vho  is  denoted  by  the  here 

is  all-undetermined,  Tso-she  reads  instead 
of  and  is  something  like  our  ‘ royal 

lady,'  meaning  duke  Yin's  mother.  Kung-yang 
and  Kuh-lcang  both  have  ^9*  and  suppose  that 
by^'^^  ia  intended  some  minister  at  thocourt 
of  Chow  of  that  surname,  intimating  that 
whatever  office  he  held  had  b^ome  hereditary 
in  his  family.  Many  other  explanations  of  the 
words  have  been  attempted.  The  most  proba- 
ble appears  to  be  that  of  Kin  Le-ts'eang  (A.  D. 
1,’J82— 1.303),  which  is  strongly  advocated  by 
Maou, — that  the  person  intended  was  an  officer 
of  Ch‘ing,  of  whom  we  shall  read  in  Tso-she’s 
Chuen,  on  the  duke's  11th  year,  whore  the  text 
here  will  again  be  touched  on.  Tso-she  says 
that  the  term  is  used  here  for  the  lady's 
death,  instead  of  for  three  reasons:  because 
1st,  no  notice  of  her  death  was  sent  to  other 
States  in  covenant  with  Loo;  2d,  duke  Yin,  on 
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iftumin}?  At  mid-day  from  her  burial,  did  not 
weep  for  her  In  his  state  ajuirtment ; he  did 
not  ]>).tcc  her  Spirit-tahiet  in  the  same  shrine 
with  that  of  Hwuy’s  prandraolher.  He  adds 
that  her  burial  is  nut  recorded,  l>ct*au5e  she  is 
not  styled  or  [Uwuy's]  wife ; and  that 

slie  is  merely  styled  without  her  sur- 

name, out  of  rc’tfard  to  t)ie  duke.  [Much  of  this 
is  ncctUcss  trifling.] 

riTie  Chuen  has  here  the  following  narrative: — 
‘The  dukes  Woo  and  Chwang  of  Ch‘ing  bad  been 
high  ministers  «f  the  cotirt  of  king  Ping,  snd  the 
king  wishetl  to  divide  the  authority  of  Chwang 
Ix-tween  him  and  the  duke  of  Kwoh.  The  carl 
resented  the  idea,  and  the  king  disclaimed  it; 
and  in  consequence  of  this  Chow  and  Ching 
exchanged  hostages,  tl>e  king’s  son  Hoo  going 
as  one  to  Ching,  and  the  earl's  eldest  son  Hwuh 
going  to  Chow.  On  the  king’s  death,  the  other 
ministers  at  the  court  pwposed  giving  Ching’s 
office  to  Kwoh ; and  in  the  4th  month  Chae  Tsuh 
[the  same  as  Chung  of  Chae  in  the  narrative 
under  the  3d  p.  of  1st  year]  led  a force  and  carri- 
ed away  the  wheat  of  Wun,  and  in  the  autumn, 
also  the  rice  about  Ching-chow,  from  whudi 
ensued  enmity  between  Chow  and  Ching. — A 
superior  man  may  say,  “ If  there  be  not  good 
faith  in  the  heart,  hostages  are  of  no  use.  If 
parties  act  with  intelligence  and  with  mutual 
consideration,  their  actions  under  the  rule  of 
propriety,  although  there  be  no  exchange  of 
hostages,  they  cannot  be  alienated.  When  there 
arc  intelligence  and  sincerity,  what  is  grown  by 
streams  in  the  valleys,  by  ponds,  and  in  pools,  the 
gatherings  of  duck-we^,  white  southernwood, 
and  pond-weed,  in  baskets  round  and  square, 
and  cooked  in  pans  and  pots  with  the  water  from 
standing  pools  and  road  hollows,  may  bo  present- 
ed to  the  Spirits,  and  set  before  kings  and  dukes ; 
— much  more  may  wo  conclude  that  when  two 
princes  arc  contracting  their  States  in  good  faith, 
and  their  prcK^cedings  arc  according  to  the  proper 
rules,  there  is  no  good  in  hostages.  In  the 
* Lessons  from  the  States’  we  have  the  Ts*ae/an 
(She,  I.ii.  II.),  and  the  Ts'ne  pin  (VA.,  IV.), 
and  in  the  Ya  we  hare  the  Hino  Wei  (III.  ii. 
II.),  and  the  Heung  ehoh  (lA.,  VII.); — piecu 
which  oU  show  how  truthfulness  of  heart  and 
good  faith  may  be  manifested  with  slight 
things,”’] 

Par.  4.  We  saw,  in  p.  4 of  the  1st  year,  how 
the  king  sent  funeral  presents  to  Loo; — that 
was  acconling  to  propriety.  Now,  on  hearing 
of  the  king’s  death,  1^  ought  to  hare  sent  the 
proper  presents  Co  the  court,  and  of  money 
among  them  The  duke 

had  not  done  so,  failing  in  duty ; and  the  court 
showed  its  weakness  and  want  of  self-respect  in 
sending  to  ask  for  the  contribution.  The  Woos 
must  have  been  a family  holding  tome  heredi- 
tary office  at  court. 

Par.  5.  The  death  of  the  duke  of  Sung  was 
communicated  to  Loo,  and  so  the  historio- 
graphers put  it  on  record.  The  proper  word  for 
the  death  of  the  prince  of  a State  is  but 
here  wc  have  ; the  reason  beiug  that,  in  the 
records  of  Loo,  could  be  used  only  of  its 
own  princes. 


Here  the  Cliuen  has:— “Duke  Muh  [Ho’s 
sacriflcml  title]  of  Sung  being  ill,  he  called 
to  him  K‘ung-foo.  his  minister  of  War,  and 
charged  him  to  secure  the  succession  to  duke 
Shang.  saying.  “ My  predecessor  passed  by  hi* 
*on  Yu-e,  and  left  the  Slate  to  unworlliy  me.  I 
dare  not  forget  his  deed ; and  if  by  your  power- 
ful influence  I succce<l  in  preserving  my  head 
till  I die  in  jtntce,  should  my  brother  ask  about 
Yu-c,  what  answer  shall  I be  able  to  return? 
I beg  you  to  secure  him  the  appf)intment  to  bo 
lord  of  the  altars,  and  then  I shall  be  able  to 
die  without  regret.”  The  other  replied,  “ All  tlie 
officers  wish  to  .support  your  sen  l**ing.”  “ That 
muslnotbe,”  said  the  duke.  “My  brother  deem- 
ed me  worthy,  and  matle  me  loni  of  the  altars. 
If  I now  throw  away  my  virtue,  and  do  not 
yield  the  State  to  hi*  son,  I shall  1x5  nullifying 
his  promotion  of  nie,  and  not  worthy  to  bo 
deemed  honourable.  Should  it  not  be  my  chief 
object  to  illustrate  brightly  the  excellent  virluo 
of  my  brother?  Do  not  y«m,  my  friend  and  minis* 
ter,  nullify  his  merit.”  On  this  duke  Muh’*  son, 
P‘ing,  was  sent  away  to  reside  in  Ch'ing;  and 
when  Muh  died  on  the  day  Kftiig-shin,  in  the  sih 
month,  duke  Shang,  succeeded  him.— A sup- 
erior man  may  say.  “ It  may  bo  pronounced  of 
dukeSeuen  (who  preceded  Muh)  of  Sung  that  ho 
knew  men.  He  made  Muh  possess  the  Stale,  and 
his  own  son  cameafterwartls  to  the  enjoyment  of 
it; — the  charge  was  according  to  righteousness. 
Are  not  the  words  in  the  sacrifleial  odes  of 
Shang.* 

“ Right  is  it  that  Yin  should  hare  the  appoint- 
ment, 

And  sustain  all  the  dignities  (She,  IV.iv.III.),'* 
descriptire  of  such  a case?*] 

Par.  6.  Ts‘c  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
States,  a marquisate,  whose  capital  was  Ying- 
k‘cw  ^),  in  pre^  di».  of  Lin-ttze  (gg 
y^),  dep.  Ta'ing^ihowj  but  it  extended  much 
beyond  the  boundarie*  of  that  department.  Ita 
princes  had  the  anmame  of  Kiiang  (MM),  and 
traced  their  lineage  up  to  the  chief  mnuatcr  of 
Yaou.  Shili-nian  belonged  to  Ta'e;— in  the 
aonth-wcat  of  Cli‘ang-ta‘ing  (^‘^)dia.,  dept. 
Tae-nan.  It  probably  took  its  name  from  somo 
‘ .Stone-gato ' or  embankment  of  the  river  Tse. 
Tao-ahe  aaya  that  in  connection  with  this  meet, 
ing,  ‘the  carriage  of  the  carl  of  Ch'ing  was 
overturned  in  the  Tae.‘ 

Par.  7.  The  duke  of  Sung  is  mentioned  here, 
with  hia  honorary  or  aaeriflcial  title  of  Muh 
(Kung  and  Kuh  have  j^),  the  burial  taking 
place,  of  courae.  in  hia  own  Slate.  We  might 
tranalate— ‘ H'e  buried,’  it  being  the  rule  that 
friendly  States  should  send  a great  officer  to  re* 
present  them  on  such  occasions; — and  this  Loo 
had  here  done. 

[The  Chuen  appends  here  the  following  narra- 
tive about  Wei : — 

‘ Duke  Chwang  of  Wei  had  married  the  sister 
of  Tih-ahin,  the  heir-son  of  the  marquis  of  Ta'e, 
known  as  Chwang  Kiiang.  She  was  beautiful  but 
childless,  and  it  was  of  her  that  the  people  of  Wei 
made  the  longof  “thoGreat  Lady  (She,  l.v.III.)." 
The  duke  then  married  a daughter  of  the  House 
of  Ch'in,  called  Lc  Kwei,  who  had  a son  called 
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Hejiou-pih  tliat  early.  Tae  Kwei,  who 

hit4  accompanied  her  to  the  harem,  had  a son. 
u'iiu  trttt  nftrrtcanU  duko  Hwan.  and  who  waa 
cherished  by  Chw.anir  Keang  as  her  own  child. 
'Hiere  was  aUo  (Jhow.yii.  another  son  of  the  ' 
duke  hy  a favourite  concubine,  a fiivourvH]  child, 
anrl  fond  of  his  wi*apona,  not  restraine.l  by  the 
duke,  hut  hated  hy  ('hwatiK  Kean^.  Shih  Tseoh 
reinonstrati'd  with  the  duke,  saying,  **  Yt>ur  ser- 
vant lus  heard  that,  when  you  love  a son.  you 
should  teach  him  riKhtc^ms  ways,  and  not 
help  him  on  in  the  course  of  dcpruvily.  There 
are  pride,  exlrnva>rati‘’e.  lewdness,  and  dissipa- 
tion, by  which  one  depraves  hims^df ; but  these 
four  vices  come  from  over-indulf^nce  and  allow- 
ances. If  you  are  goin^  to  make  (’how-yu  your 
successor,  settle  him  in  Uiat  position;  if  you 
have  nut  yet  decided  on  such  a step,  you  arc 
paving  tlio  way  for  him  to  create  disorder.  Few 
there  are  who  can  Ih*  favoured  without  getting 
amigant;  few  arrogant  who  can  submit  them- 
selves to  others ; few  who  can  submit  themselves 
without  being  indignant  at  their  position  ; and 


few  who  can  keep  patient  under  such  a feeling 
of  indignancy.  And  moreover,  then,'  are  what 
are  called  the  six  insUncM  of  insulxtnlirmtion, 
— when  the  mean  stand  in  the  way  of  the  noble; 
or  the  young  presume  against  their  ehltTS;  or 
distant  relatives  cut  out  tliOM>  who  are  near;  or 
new  friends  alienate  from  the  old;  or  a small 
Power  attacks  a gn>at  one;  or  lewdness  defeats 
righteousness.  The  niler  righteous  and  the 
I minister  acting  accnniingly;  the  father  kind 
I and  the  son  dutiful;  the  cider  brother  loving 
and  the  younger  respectful: — these  are  what 
are  called  the  six  instances  of  what  should  be. 
To  put  away  what  should  be  and  follow  what 
should  nut  Iw.  is  the  way  to  accelerate  calamity; 
and  when  a ruler  of  men  accelerates  the  calamity 
which  it  should  be  his  object  to  ki'cp  off,  is  not 
the  case  a deplorable  one?”  The  duke  did  not 
listen  to  this  remonstrance;  and  Tseuh's  son, 
How,  became  a companion  of  Chow-yu.  The 
father  tried  to  restrain  him,  but  in  rain.  When 
duke  Hwnn  sncccctlcd  to  his  father,  Tseoh  with- 
drew from  public  life  on  the  plea  of  old  age.’] 
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IV.  1 In  his  fourth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  second  month, 
an  army  of  Keu  invaded  Ke,  and  took  Mow-low. 

2 [On  the  day]  Mow-shin,  Chow-yu  of  Wei  murdered  his  ruler, 

Hwan. 

3 In  summer,  the  duke  and  the  duke  of  Sung  met  at  Ts'ing. 

4 The  duke  of  Sung,  the  marquis  of  Ch'in,  an  army  of  Ts'ae, 

and  an  army  of  Wei  invaked  Ch'ing. 

5 In  autumn,  Hwuy  led  a force,  and  joined  the  duke  of 

Sung,  the  marquis  of  Ch‘in,  the  army  of  Ts'ae,  and  the 
army  of  Wei,  in  the  invasion  of  Ch'ing. 

6 In  the  ninth  month,  the  people  of  Wei  put  Chow-yu  to 

death  in  Puh. 

7 In  winter,  in  the  twelfth  month,  the  people  of  Wei  raised 

Tsin  [to  be  marquis  of  the  State]. 


Far.  1.  Ke  was  a marqulsate  (its  chiefs  are 
also  called  carls  and  sometimes  viscounts)  whose 
capital  at  this  time  was  Yung-k'ew  (^||  ^jj) 
in  dis.  of  Ke,  dept.  K'ae-fung.  It  lay  between 
Keu  on  the  southy  and  Ts‘c  and  Ke  on 
the  north.  Its  chiefs  were  descendants  of  the 
great  Yu,  and  of  course  had  the  surname  Sze 
— seeAna.III.v,  The  capital  was  changed 
mure  than  once  in  the  period  of  the  Ch‘un 
Ts‘ew.  Mow-low  w'as  on  its  southern  border, 
near  to  Keu; — iu  dis.  Choo-ihing  ( 


M-  *took,*  is  said  to  denote  that  the  place  was 
easily  taken.  Keu  K'ems  to  have  retained  it. 
Kung  and  Kuh  say  that  this  capture.  i>eing  al- 
together foreign  to  I.«>o.  should  not  have  been 
ri’conled  ; hut  that  Confucius  entered  it,  to  show 
his  hatred  of  such  an  outmgi*  oti  the  part  of 
Keu.  especially  as  this  is  the  1st  inslauce  of  the 
capture  by  one  State  of  a city  of  another,  re- 
corded ill  this  classic,  iiut,  no  douht,  the  cap- 
ture was  announced  by  Keu  to  Loo,  and  the  re- 
cord of  it  was  en  rftjU. 

Par.  2.  U is  the  term  nppn>pr)atc  to  tli« 
murder  of  a rider  by  a luiuislcr,  or  of  a father 
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b}r  a son.  To  understand  the  record  fully,  re- 
fer to  the  last  narrative  under  last  year  from 
the  Chuen.  Kuh-leang,  here  and  below,  has 
for  ^<1 ; and  deep  meanings  arc  found  in  the 
omission  of  'duke's  son,'  before  the 

name ; — about  which  we  need  not  be  particular. 

was  the  name  of  the  son  of  duke  Chwang 
of  Wei,  mentioned  as  himself  duke  Hwan  (]^[) 
in  the  narrative  referred  to.  It  might  appear 
that  this  par.  belonged  to  the  2d  mouth,  but  Too 
Yu  remarks  that  In  that  month  there  was  no 
Mow-shin  day.  The  characters  ^ should 
be  at  the  commencement  of  the  par. 

Par.  3.  is  simply  'to  meet,'  os  if  without 
previous  agreement,  and  this  is  the  meaning  put 
on  the  term  here ; but  such  an  interpretation 
would  be  meaningless.  Why  should  a casual 
incident  of  that  nature  bo  recorded?  In  the 
Le  Ke,  1.  Pt.  ll.ii.  12,  we  are  told  that  'inter- 
Tiews  between  the  princes  before  the  time 
agreed  upon  were  called  So  Tso-she  in- 

terprets the  word  here,  and  Too  Yu  calls  the 
interview  ‘a  hurried  arrange- 

ment.* Tso-she  says ‘ In  spring  Chow-yu  of 
Wei  had  murdered  duke  Hwan,  and  taken  his 
place.  The  duka  and  the  duke  of  Sung  had  ar- 
ranged for  a meeting  as  a sequel  to  their  cove- 
nant at  Suh  [in  the  1st  year];  but  before  the 
time  came,  they  got  the  news  of  the  confusion 
in  Wei.’  In  consequence  of  this,  it  would  fol- 
low, they  had  only  a hurried  meeting,  Ts‘ing 
was  in  Wei, — in  dia.  of  Tung-o 
Yen-chow. 

Par.  4.  Chin  was  a marquisate,  having  its 
chief  city  in  Tuen-k‘ew  p™- 

dis.  of  Hwao-ning  dep.  Ch'in-chow  (so 

called  from  the  ancient  State),  Ho-nan.  Its 
chiefs  were  Kweis  f descended  from  Shun. 
Chin  and  Ts'ac  were  the  most  southern  of  the 
States  of  Cliina  proper  in  this  period,  and  expos- 
ed consequently  to  danger  from  the  barbarous 
Ts'oo,  by  which  they  were  ultimately  absorbed. 
Ts‘ae  also  was  a marquisate,  with  winch  king 
Woo  invested  ids  brother  Shuh-too  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dynasty; — in  dep.  Joo-ning 
Ho  nan.  Its  capital  at  this  time  was 
in  Shang-ts'ac  ( dis.  To  understand 
the  par.,  we  must  keep  In  mind  the  Chuen  un- 
der par.  5,  last  year.  Tso-she  ailds  here: — 

* ^Vl)en  Shang  came  to  the  dukedom  of  Sung, 
Ping,  the  jhih  of  duke  Muh,  fled  to  Ching.  where 
there  was  a wi^h  to  vindicate  his  right  to  Sung. 
Aud  DOW,  when  Chow-yu  had  made  himscif 
marquis  of  Wei,  he  thought  at  once  of  putting 
to  rights  his  father’s  grudge  against  Ching  [see 
the  2d  Chuen  after  p.  o,  1st  year],  and  of  getting 
for  himself  the  favour  of  the  princes,  in  order  to 
make  his  people  better  nffccteil.  He  sent  a 
message,  therefore,  to  the  duke  of  Sung,  saying, 

'*  If  you  will  inva^le  Ching  to  remove  the  ilangcr  | 
that  is  there  to  yourself  [».«.  Mtih's  son  P ing],  1 
you  shall  be  chief  of  the  expedition;  and  all  my  j 


levies,  as  well  as  Chin  and  Ts'ae,  will  follow 
vou this  is  the  desire  of  the  State  of  Wei.’* 
They  acceded  in  Sung  to  the  request;  and  as 
Chin  and  Ts*ae  were  then  friendly  with  Wei, 
the  duke  of  Sung,  tlie  marquis  of  Chin,  an 
army  of  Ts‘ac,  and  an  army  of  W'ei,  invaded 
Ching,  and  laid  siege  fur  flve  days  to  the  east- 
ern gate  of  its  capital; — when  they  returned. 

'The  duke  of  ijjo  asked  Chung-chung  whether 
Chow-yu  of  Wei  would  accomplish  his  ambition. 
“Your  servant  has  heard,"  said  the  otBcer, 
' that  the  people  may  be  made  well  aflecled  by 
virtue;  I have  nut  heard  that  they  can  l>e  made 
so  by  violence.  To  use  violence  with  that  view 
is  like  trying  to  put  silk  in  order  and  only  ravel- 
ling it.  Chow-yu  relies  on  his  military  force,  and 
can  do  cruel  things.  For  his  military  likings 
tho  multitude  will  not  cleave  to  him;  and  for 
hU  cruelty  his  relatives  will  not.  With  the  multi- 
tude rebellious,  and  his  friends  leaving  him.  it 
will  bo  difficult  fur  him  to  be  successful  Mili- 
tary weapons  are  like  tire;  if  you  don't  lay  the 
fire  aside,  it  will  burn  yourself.  Chow-yu 
murdered  his  prince,  and  he  uses  his  people 
oppressively,  thus  not  making  excellent  virtue 
! his  pursuit  but  wishing  to  succeed  by  viu- 
lence; — he  will  certainly  not  escape  calamity.”* 

Par.  5.  This  Hwuy  w'as  an  officer  of  Loo,  a 
j son,  indeed,  of  the  previous  duke.  He  was  after- 
I wards  concerned  in  the  murder  of  duke  Yin; 

I and  Kung  and  Ktih  think  that  he  is  here  men- 
I tioned  simply  by  his  name,  denuded  of  the 
'duke’s  son,’  as  the  sage’s  punishment  of  him 
for  his  share  in  that  dcc>d.  But  this  view  is 
I quite  inadmissible.  Tso-she  thinks  the  omission 
shows  Confucius’  dislike  of  him  in  the  incident 
here  mentioneil;  but  neither  ni^ed  we  suppose 
that.  The  historiogruphers  had  merely  entered 
his  name  The  is  little  mure  than  the 
of  other  paragraphs.  The  Chuen  is: — 'In  tho 
autumn,  the  princes  again  Invaiied  Ch'iiig,  and 
the  duke  of  Sung  sent  to  ask  the.  na*Utnact  of  a 
force  from  Ijoo.  Yu-foo  [the  desigmition  of  tills 
Hwuy]  asked  leave  to  join  them  with  a force. 
The  duke  refused,  when  ho  strongly  urged  his 
request,  and  went.  Hence  the  brief  record  of 
the  text,  expressive  of  dislike  to  his  conduct. 
Tho  army  of  the  princes  defeated  the  footmen 
of  Ch'ing,  carried  off  the  paddy  from  tho  fluids, 
and  returned.’ 

Far.  6.  Hero  and  in  p.  7,  IfA  denotes 
' the  people  of  Wei,’  as  if  the  things  recorded  had 
the  consent,  and  were,  indeed,  the  doing  of  them 
ail.  Chow-yu  might  have  been  mentiuiiod  as 
being  the  ruler  de  facto;  but  he  had 
had  occupied  his  position  only  for  a short  time, 
and  the  marquis  Hwan  was  not  yet  buried. 
Puh  was  in  Ch'in,  near  a river  so  named.  Tso- 
she  gives  the  following  account  of  Chow-yu's 
death 

'Chow-yu  finding  himself  unable  to  attach 
the  people  to  himself.  Shih  Tsfoh's  son  How  asked 
his  father  how  to  establish  the  prince  in  the 
State.  Shih  smd,  “ It  may  be  done  by  his  going 
and  having  an  audience  of  the  king.”  “ But 
how  can  this  audience  be  obtained?"  *'Duko 
Hwan  of  Ch'in,"  rcpHol  the  father,  “is  now  iu 
favour  with  the  king,  and  Ch'in  and  Wei  are 
on  friendly  terms.  If  the  marffuis  go  to  tho 
court  of  and  get  tho  duke  to  ask  an 
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audience  for  him,  it  may  be  got.**  On  thia  TIow 
went  with  Chow-yu  to  Ch*in;  but  Shih  Ts^h 
sent  information  to  Ch‘in,  taving,  **The  State 
of  Wei  id  narrow  and  amali,  and  I am  aged 
and  can  do  nothing.  These  two  men  are 
the  r^  murderers  of  my  prince,  and  I ven- 
ture to  ask  that  you  will  instantly  take  the  pro- 
per  measures  with  them.**  Tlic  people  of  Ch'in 
made  them  prisoners,  and  requcateil  Wei  to  send 
and  manage  the  rest.  In  the  9th  month,  the 
people  of  Wei  sent  Ch'ow,  the  superintendent 
of  the  Right,  who  put  Chow-yu  to  death,  at  Puh, 
and  Shih  Ts^h  sent  his  steward,  Now  Yang- 


keen,  who  put  Shih  flow  to  death  in  the  capital 
of  Ch*in.  A superior  man  may  say,  *'  Shih  Tseoh 
was  a minister  without  blemish,  lie  bated 
Chow-yu,  with  whom  Am  own  son  How  waa 
art  and  part ; — and  did  he  not  so  afford  an  illus- 
tration of  the  saying  that  great  righteousnesa 
is  supreme  over  the  affections?*” 

Par.  7.  Tsin  was  a brother  of  duke  Tlwan, 
and  had  Bed  to  the  State  of  Hlng  They 

now  sent  to  Uiiig  for  him,  and  raised  him  to  the 
marquisate. 
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In  his  fifYli  year,  in  spring. 

the  duke  [went]  to  see  the  fisher- 

men  at  T'ang. 

In  summer,  in  the  fourth  month,  there  was  the  burial  of 
duke  Hwan  of  Wei. 


3 In  autumn,  an  army  of  Wei  entered  Shing. 

4 In  tlie  ninth  month,  [tlie  duke]  completed  the  shrine-palace 

of  Chung  Tsze.  For  the  first  time  he  exhibited  [only] 
six  rows  of  pantomimes. 

5 An  army  of  Choo  and  an  army  of  Ch‘ing  invaded  Sung. 

6 There  were  the  mmy-inseots. 

7 In  winter,  in  the  twelfth  month,  duke  [Heaou's]  son  K‘ow 

died. 

8 An  army  of  Sung  invaded  Ch'ing,  and  besieged  Ch‘ang-koh. 


P»r.  1.  Instead  of  Tso-she  h«s  with 
the  meaning  of  |^,  *to  set  in  order,'  'to  ar- 
range.* Then  ^ is  taken  as— ‘fisher- 
men.*  T'ang  was  In  the  dis^  of  Vu-fae,  a lonjt 
way  from  K‘iiuh*fow  whore  the  court  of  Loo 
was.  The  name  Yu-t'ae,  *flaher-> 

men's  tower,*  remains,  indeed,  simte  A.  D.  762, 
when  the  district  was  so  calletij  a monument  of 
the  incident  in  this  par.  'rso>shc’s  view  of  it 
then  is,  tliat  the  duke,  neglecting  the  business 
of  ^vt.,  went  off  for  his  own  pleasure  to  'I>nng, 
and  there  had  the  fishermen  drawn  up  with  all 
their  equipments,  and  watched  them  as  they  pro^ 
cecded  to  catch  their  prey.  A great  scholar, 
Teh  Mung'tlb  (A*  H.  1077 — 113d).  and  others, 


take  as  — *to  shoot;'  and  think  that 
duke  Viu,  really  seeking  his  own  pleasure,  went 
off  to  T‘ang  on  the  pretence  that  he  was  going 
to  shoot  fisli  for  use  in  sacrifice! 

The  Chuen  says:— ‘The  duke  being  about  to 
gQ  to  T'amr.  to  sec  the  flslvermen,  Tsang  Hc-pih 
rcinoiwtraled  with  him,  saying.  “ All  pursuit  of 
oreatiirc-4  in  which  the  great  affairs  of  the  State 
are  not  illu^trato  l,  and  when  they  do  not  sup- 
ply mater  aN  available  for  use  in  its  various 
requirements,  the  ruler  does  not  engage  in.  Into 
the  idea  of  a rulor  it  enters  that  he  lead  and 
help  the  |>caple  on  to  what  should  be  ubservi'd, 
and  all  the  ramifications  thereof.  Hence  the 
practioc  of  oxoroisos  in  admeAsurement  of  the 
degrees  of  what  should  be  observed  is  called  fix- 
ing the  rule,  and  the  obtaining  the  materials 
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•uppHed  thereby  for  the  orn&nient  of  the  various 
requirements  oftht  is  the yuiding principU  to 
show  what  creatures  should  be  pursued.  Where 
there  are  no  such  admeasurement  and  no  such 
materiaU,  the  government  is  one  of  disorder ; 
and  the  frequent  iadulgeiice  in  a government  of 
disorder  is  the  way  to  ruin.  In  accorduncc 
with  this  there  are  the  spring  hunting,  the  sum- 
mer hunting,  the  autumn  hunting,  and  the  win- 
ter hunting:— all  in  the  intervals  of  husbandry, 
for  the  illustration  of  one  great  business 
Then  every  three  years,  there  is  the  grand  mili- 
tary review ; when  it  is  over,  the  troops  arc  all  led 
back;  and  their  return  is  announced  by  the  cup 
of  spirits  in  the  temple: — all  to  take  reckoning 
of  the  accoutrements  and  s^ils;  to  display  the 
various  blazonry;  to  exhibit  the  noble  and  the 
mean;  to  distinguish  the  observance  of  order 
and  ranks;  to  show  the  proper  difference  between 
the  young  and  the  old ; to  practise  the  various 
observances  of  discipline.  Now  when  the  birtls 
and  beasts  are  such  that  their  flesh  is  not 
prescnte«l  in  the  sacrifleial  vessels,  and  their 
skins,  hides,  teeth,  bones,  horns,  feathers,  and 
hair  are  not  used  in  the  furniture  of  ihe 
State,  it  was  the  ancient  rule  that  our  dukes 
should  not  shoot  them.  With  the  creatures 
found  in  the  mountains,  forests,  streams  and 
marshes;  with  the  materials  for  ordinary  articles 
of  use;  with  the  business  of  underlings;  and  with 
the  charges  of  inferior  oflicers: — with  all  thene 
the  ruler  has  nothing  to  do."  The  duke  said,  “ 1 
will  walk  over  the  country and  so  he  went, 
had  the  fishermen  drawn  up  in  order,  and  looked 
at  their  operations.  He-pih  gave  out  that  he  was 
ill,  and  did  not  accompany  him.  The  text.  "The 
duke  reviewed  a display  of  the  Ashermen  at 
T‘ang,"  intimates  the  impropriety  of  the  affair, 
and  tells  moreover  bow  far  ofl!*  the  place  was.* 

ffhe  Chuen  adds  here  a note  about  Tsin 

* Karl  Chwang  of  K‘euh-yuh,  with  an  army  of 
Ch‘ing  and  an  army  of  Hing.  invaded  Ylh.  ITie 
king  sent  hi$  officers^  the  Heads  of  the  Yin  and 
Woo  families,  to  assist  him.  The  inaiquis  of 
Yih  fled  to  Suy.’] 

Par.  2.  This  burial  was  very  late,  more  than 
double  the  regular  5 months  ^ter  the  prince’s 
death;— owing  to  the  confusion  In  which  the 
Bute  had  been. 

['Fho  Chuen  adds  here  — 

• In  the  4th  ntonth,  an  army  of  Ch‘ing  fell  sud- 

denly on  the  citg  Muh  of  Wei,  to  revenge  the  siege 
of  its  eastern  gate  [see  the  Chuen  on  p.  4 of  last 
year].  An  anny  of  Wei,  aided  by  one  of  [the 
soutneml  Yen  invaded  Ch'ing  in  return.  The 
rert  of  'hae  Tsuh,  Yuen  Fan,  and  Sech 

Kea,  with  three  Unlics  of  men,  withstood  them 
in  front,  and  made  the  earl’s  two  sobs. — Man- 
pih  and  'I‘sr4?-yucn,  with  another  body,  gel 
stealthily  behind  them.  The  men  of  Yen  were 
afraid  of  the  three  armies  in  their  front,  but  bad 
no  anxiety  about  danger  from  the  men  of  Che 
[a  town  of  Ch*ing  in  their  rcarl:  so  that  In  the 
6th  month,  the  two  princes,  with  the  men  of  Che. 
dofeatc*d  the  army  of  Yen  near  the  city*  A su^ 
porior  man  may  say  that  wiihoul  pfc^pAration  ami 
anxiety  an  army  cannot  be  pro|K*rly  conducUHl.'] 

Part.  3.  Shing  (Kung  has  ^ small 

State,  an  earldom,  held  by  the  descendants  of 
Shuh-woo  ^^*“8  Wan  s sons;  — 


in  dis.  of  Wan-shang  /,  dep.  Y en-chow. 

A<“C.  to  Tso-she,  during  the  troubles  of  Wei, 
Shing  had  made  an  incursion  into  it;  lienee  this 
retributive  expedition. 

Par.  4.  is  explained  in  the  Crli-ya  by 

‘to  complete;' — see  the  Shoo,  V.xiii  24. 
FuhK‘«n(^^l  towards  the  end  of  the  Hao 
dyn.)  contends  that  * is  the  name  of  the 
sacrifice  offered  immediately  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  shrine-house  (^* 

;*  which  seems  to  be  the  view 
also  of  Too  Yu.  But  the  sacrifice  was  the 
sequence  of  the  finishing  of  the  temple;  and  wo 
need  not  extend  the  meaning  of  beyond 
that  of  the  erection  of  the  building.  Chung  Tsze 
was  the  mother  of  duke  Hwan,  who  was  now 
heir  to  the  State;  but  she  was  only  the  second 
wife  of  duke  Hwuy.  The  tablet  of  the  1st  and 
projicr  wife  hail  already  received  Its  proper 
place;  and  the  erection  of  a separate  house  for 
that  of  Chung  Tsze  was  a device  to  plcMse  the 
young  prince,  but  not  according  to  rule.  A 
feeling  of  this  seems  to  have  prompted  the  ex- 
hibition of  six  rows  of  pantoniiines,  as  recorded 
In  the  last  part  of  the  par.  ‘feathers,’  is 

horee»‘ feather-wavers,’  i.  e.,  the  pantomimes, 
who  waved  the  feathers  of  pheasants  in  harmon  v 
with  the  music  which  was  played.  Of  such 
performers  the  kings  used  8 rows,  each  consist- 
ing of  8 men.  at  their  sacrifices,  while  the  princes 
of  Slates  could  only  use  6 rows,  each  of  6 
men.  But  it  had  been  granted  to  the  princes 
of  Loo  to  use  the  kingly  number  in  sacrifice  to 
the  duke  of  Ch  iw,  their  great  aiucstor,  and 
they  had  usurped  the  privilege  so  os  to  use  it 
in  sacrificing  to  his  descendants; — and  on  the 
occasion  in  the  text  duke  Yin  employed  only  the 
ordinary  number  used  in  sa('rificing  to  the  prince 
of  a State.  The  Chuen  says:— ‘In  the  ninth 
month,  having  completed  the  shrtnc-palace  for 
Chung  Tsze,  the  pantominu>s  were  alwut  to  be 
exhibited.  The  duke  asked  Chung-cliung  about 
their  number,  who  replied,  “The  erajHiror  uses 
8 niws;  princes  of  States,  6;  great  officers,  4; 
and  scholars,  2.  Now  the  dancing  is  employed 
in  harmony  with  the  instruments  of  music, 
and  the  motion  of  the  8 winds  of  the  gear;  the 
numlier  of  them  therefore  descends  in  gradation 
from  8 row’s.”  On  this  the  duke  for  the  1st  timd 
exhibited  only  G feathcr-wavcrs,  and  used  6 
n)ws.’ 

Far  5.  The  Chuen  on  (his  has:-^ 

‘Tile  people  of  Sung  had  taken  somO  fields 
from  Choo;  and  the  iieopic  of  Ch(W)  informed  thO 
earl  of  Ch‘ing,  saying.  “ If  you  will  now  tent  your 
indignation  on  Sung,  our  poor  town  will  lead 
the  Way  for  you.”  An  officer  of  ChHng.  aided 
by  A king’s  army,  joincil  the  forces  of  Choo, 
and  attacked  Sung,  ptmetrating  t > the  suburbs 
of  its  capital;— in  revenge  again  for  the  siege 
of  the  eastern  gate  of  Cli‘ing.  They  sent 
off  an  Account  of  their  circumstances  from 
Sung  to  Xyc»;  and  wIumi  the  dtike  hcanl  that  the 
enemy  Was  in  the  suburbs  of  its  capital,  he  was 
i abmit  to  procee^l  to  the  relief  of  Sung.  Asking 
: the  messenger,  however,  how  far  the  enemies* 
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army  had  got,  the  man  replied,  “They  have 
not  yet  reached  our  city.’*  The  duke  wa»  angry, 
and  atopped  hi«  meaaurea,  dtsmUsing  the  mes- 
senger with  the  words,  “Your  prince  in  his 
message  requested  me  to  have  compassion  on 
the  peril  in  which  his  altars  were,  and  now  you 
tell  me  that  the  enemy  has  not  reached  your 
city;— I dare  not  take  any  notice  of  the  case.”’ 
Par.  6.  This  Is  the  record  of  a plague 
some  evil  caused  by  the  misconduct  of  men 
’tfa)-'  The  is  described 
as  a grub  that  eats  the  heart  of  the  growing 
;* — it  developes 

into  the  locust  It  is  named 

from  the  place  of  its  injurious  action,  lying  hid 
in  the  heart  of  the  plant  ^). 


Par.  7.  This  Kung-tsze  R*ow  is  the  same  as 
the  Tsang  He-pih  in  the  Chuen  on  p.  1.  K’ow 
was  his  name,  and  his  designation  was  Tsze- 
tsang  (-^  His  grandchildren  would 

first  receive  the  clan-name  of  Tsang,  from  his 
designation;  and  he  is  so  sumamed  in  the 
Chuen  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Tsang  family. 
He(^)  is  the  honorary  title  given  after  his 
death.  On  this  par.  the  Chuen  says:— ‘ On  the 
death  of  Tsang  He-pih,  the  duke  said,  “ My 
uncle  was  angry  with  me  [t.  e.,  for  not  listening 
to  his  remonstrance] ; but  I dare  not  forget  hu 
faithfulneu.**  He  caused  him  to  be  buried  with 
the  honours  of  one  rank  above  what  was  his  due.’ 
Par.  8.  Ch‘ang-koh  was  a town  of  Chdng;— 
its  name  remains  in  the  dis.  of  Ch‘ang-koh,  ia 
Heu  Chow,  Ho-nan.  This  expedition,  • 

Tso-she  observes,  was  In  return  for  Ch’ing’s 
attack  of  Sung  mentioned  In  par.  6. 


Surth  year. 
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VI.  1 In  [the  duke's]  sixth  year,  in  spring,  an  officer  of  Ch‘ing 
came  [to  Loo]  with  overtures  of  peace. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  fifth  month,  on  [the  day]  Sin-yew,  the 

duke  had  a meeting  with  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e,  when 
they  made  a covenant  at  Gae. 

3 [It  was]  autumn,  the  seventh  month. 

4 In  winter,  an  army  of  Sung  took  Ch‘ang-koh. 


Par.  1.  The  text  here  hae  with 

Kung  and  Kuh,  while  Tao-she  reada 
But  both  the  former  commentators  explidn 
their  phrase  b;  ‘ to  the  rain  of  peace.' 

Tao-she  explains  his  by 
chang[cd  their  reiation*  of  enmittf,  and  there  was 
peace,’  meaning  *to  change.*  Later 
critics  have  taken  in  the  sense  of  * to 
present,* ' to  offer and  thns  a meaning  is  got 
out  of  the  more  Ukelj  reading,  which  comes  to 
the  same  as  the  view  of  Tso-she.  There  was 
reason  for  the  overture  of  peace  on  the  part  of 
ChHng.  Before  Yin  succeeded  his  father,  he 
had  bwn  taken  prisoner  in  an  expedition  against 
Ch*ing,  and  detained  there.  He  made  his  escape, 
but  might  be  supposed  to  be  ill-affected  towards 
it  When,  however,  he  rejected  the  application 
from  Sung  the  year  before  for  assistance  against 
Ch‘ing,  that  State  thouglit  the  time  a favourable 
one  for  initiating  proposals  that  Loo  and  it 
should  be  at  amity. 

[The  Chuen  has  here  another  note  about  the 
affairs  of  Tsin:— 

The  nine  original  clan-branches  of  Till  [i.  a, 
Tsin],  with  the  repruentative*  of  the  flvo  minis- 
ters of  the  time  of  I'la,  and  Kca-foo,  son  of 
K'ing-foo,  went  to  meet  the  marquis  of  Tsin  in 
Suy  [see  the  Chuen  after  1st  par  of  last  year], 
and  escorted  him  back  to  Goh.  The  people  of 
Tsin  called  him  the  marquis  of  Ooh]. 

Far.  2.  Gae  was  a hillin  Loo; — in  the  north- 
west of  the  dis.  of  Mung-yin  [^),  dep. 
Ts‘ing-chow.  Loo  and  Ts'e  had  t^n  at  feud 
before  the  time  at  which  the  Ch^un  Ts’ew  opens. 
This  meeting  and  covenant  were  the  commence- 
ment of  peace  between  thorn. 

[The  Chuen  here  adds: — 'In  the  5th  month, 
on  the  day  R&ng-shin,  the  earl  of  Ch'ing  made 
a sudden  raid  into  Ch'in,  and  got  great  spoil. 
The  year  before,  the  earl  had  requested  peace 
from  Chin,  when  his  proposals  were  rejected. 
Woo-foo  remonstrated  with  the  marquis  of 
Ch'in,  saving,  "Intimacy  with  the  virtuous  and 
friendship  with  its  neighbours  arc  the  jewels 
of  a State.  Do  you  grant  Ch'ing’s  request.” 
The  marquis  replied,  "My  difficulties  are  with 
Sung  and  Wei;  what  can  Ch'ing  do?”  And  so 
be  repulsed  Ch'ing. 


*A  superior  man  may  say,  Good  relations 
should  not  be  lost,  and  evil  relations  should 
not  be  prolonged; — does  not  this  seem  to 
illustrate  in  the  cose  of  duke  Hwan  of  Ch'in? 
WThon  a roan  goes  on  to  prolong  enmity,  the 
consequences  oaturallv  come  upon  himself;  and 
though  be  may  wish  deliverance  from  them,  he 
will  not  obtain  it.  The  Shang  Shoo  says,  "The 
evil  issues  of  enmity  develo|>o  easily,  as  when 
there  is  a fire  blaring  on  a plain.  It  cannot  bo 
approached,  and  still  less  can  it  be  beaten  out 
(SW,  IV.vii.  IH.  i.  12),"  Chow  Jin  [tee  Ana. 
XVl.1.6.]  has  said,  " The  Head  of  a State  or  of  a 
clan  looks  upon  evil  relations  as  a husbandman 
looks  upon  weeds  or  grass,  which  miut  bo  re* 
moved.  He  cuts  down,  kills  them,  collects 
them,  and  heaps  them  up,  extirpating  their 
roots  that  they  may  not  be  able  to  grow ; and 
then  the  good  grain  stretches  itself  out.*”] 

Par.  8.  There  was  nothing  to  record  in  all 
the  autumn  of  this  year;  but  still  it  was  neces- 
sary, according  to  the  scheme  of  these  annals, 
to  indicate  the  season  and  the  1st  month  of  it. 

Par.  4.  See  the  siege  of  this  place  in  the  last 
par.  of  last  year.  Too  Yu  says  that  the  siego 
had  then  been  unsuccessful,  but  that  Sung 
returned  this  year,  and  took  the  place  by 
surprise.  He  says  also,  after  Tso-she,  that  the 
capture  was  made  in  autumn,  but  was  only 
communicated  in  winter  to  Loo,  so  that  the 
historiographers  entered  it  under  that  season. 
But  as  Sung  was  held  by  the  representatives  of 
the  House  of  Shang,  its  months  would  be  those 
of  that  dynasty,  and  part  of  its  autumn  would 
be  Chow’s  winter. 

[Tso-she  appends  here  the  following  two 
Chuen 

' In  winter,  an  announcement  came  from  tho 
capital  of  famine  there,  to  meet  which  the  duko 
asked  Me  courtt  o^Sung,  Ts'e,  Wei,  and  Ch'ing, 
to  be  allowed  to  purchase  grain  in  their  States. 
This  was  proper.’ 

'The  carl  of  Ch'ing  went  to  Chow,  and  for  the 
first  time  sought  an  audience  of  king  Hwan. 
Tlie  king  <fid  not  receive  him  courteously, 
when  the  duko  Hwan  of  Chow  said  to  him, 
"Our  Chow’s  removal  to  the  east  was  all 
through  tho  help  of  Tsin  and  Ch'ing.  You 
should  treat  Ch'ing  well,  to  encourage  other 
princes  to  come  tocourt ; — and  still  there  is  fear 
that  they  will  not  come.  Now  when  he  receives 
discourtesy,  Ch'ing  will  not  come  again.”  *] 
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VII.  1 In  his  seventh  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  third  month, 
the  duke’s  third  daughter  went  to  the  harem  of  Ke. 

2 The  marquis  of  T'Sng  died. 

3 In  summer,  we  walled  Chung-k'ew. 

4 The  marquis  of  Ts‘e  sent  his  younger  brother  Neen  [to 

Loo]  with  friendly  inquiries. 

5 In  autumn,  the  duke  invaded  Choo. 

6 In  winter,  the  king  [by]  Heaven’s  [grace]  sent  the  earl 

of  Fan  to  Loo  with  friendly  inquiries. 

7 The  Jung  attacked  the  earl  of  Fan  at  Ts‘oo-k‘ew,  and 

carried  him  back  with  them. 
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Par.  1.  The  mAiriage  of  the  duke'a  eldest 
dauffhter  to  the  m&rquU  of  Ke  U entered  in  the 
2d  year,  pp.  5,6.  There  the  ' went  to  be 

married  to,*  * went  as  the  wife here  the 
has  only  the  significance  which  appears  in  the 
translation.  When  tlie  daughter  of  a State  was 
married,  the  rule  was  that  she  should  be  accoiii* 
paiiied  by  a half-sister  and  a cousin  — * 

^1^).  Then  two  other  States  sent  each  a prin- 
cess to  attend  her  ( — S 
whom  was  similarly  accompanied  by  two  rela- 
tives. Thus  altogether  a prince’s  marriage 
brought  nine  ladies  to  his  harem  — * 

In  the  case  in  the  text,  the  girl 
had  been  too  young  to  accompany  her  sister  in  the 
2d  year,  and  had  waited  five  years,  till  she 
reached  the  statutory  age  of  15,  and  could  pro- 
ceed to  Ke.  She  apitcars  twice  again  in  the 
classic;  and  it  is  contended  that  such  promi- 
nence was  given  to  licr,  humble  though  her 
rank,  to  mark  the  sage's  sense  of  her  worthiness. 

Par.  2.  T*&ng  was  a small  State: — in  dis.  of 
T*&ng,  dept.  Yen-chow,  held  by  the  descendants 
of  Shuh-sew  Woo’s  bro- 

thers. Its  chief  is  hero  styled  marquis,  but  af- 
terwards he  appears  only  as  viscount,  his  rank 
having  been  rc<iuced.  According  to  the  gener- 
al practice  of  the  (Urun  Ts'ew,  the  name  as  well 
as  the  title  should  be  given  in  the  notice  of  the 
death.  The  want  of  the  name  here  is  probably 
an  omission  of  the  historiographer;  but  Tau-she 
aays  that  it  is  in  rule,  because  duke  Yin  and 
the  marquis  had  never  enrenanted  together. 

He  adds.  'At  covenants  between  the  princes, 
they  were  mentioned  by  name;  and  therefore  on 
the  death  t>f  one  of  them,  his  name  was  given 
when  the  event  was  communicated  to  other 
States.  At  the  same  time  his  successor  was 
also  meiuionetl. — for  the  coittiniiancc  of  friend- 
ship, and  the  assuninco  of  the  people.  'Hiis  i 
was  one  of  the  standing  regulations  oj  tht  kiny-  ' 
dom.* 


l*ar.  3.  Clmng-k‘ew  was  in  dis.  of  T^an-shan  , 
|Jj),  dep.  E-chow.  No  doubt  there  was 
some  exigency  requiring  it  to  be  fortified.  Tso- 
she,  however,  says  the  record  is  made,  because 
of  the  unscasonablencss  of  the  undertaking,  catl- 
ing the  people  off  from  their  field  labours. 

Par.  4.  Tso-shc  tells  us  that  this  Nwn’s  do* 
signatioD  was  E-chung 


visit  in  the  text  was  to  cement  the  covenant 
matle  the  year  before  (p.  2)  by  Loo  and  Ts‘e. 
These  p'i»g  or  missions  of  friendly  Inquiries 
were  regular  institutions,  by  which  the  princes 
maintained  a good  understanding  with  one  an- 
other;— lee  the  Lc  Ke,  I.,  Pt-  II.  ii.  12, 

employment  by  Ts‘e  of  the  prince’s  brother, 
instead  of  the  oflicer  usually  charged  with  such 
a mission,  was  a special  honour  done  to  Loo. 
From  the  Chow  Le,  Bk.  XXXVIII..  p.24,  we 


) 


learn  that  among  States  in  the  same  quarter  of 
the  empire,  there  ought  to  have  been  every  year 
*the  interchange  of  inquiries  (>|>^ 
every  two  years  * the  interchange  of  p'ing 
Conciliatory  offerings  of  silk 
and  pieces  of  jade  were  made  at  such  times. 

Par.  5.  Acc.  to  the  Chuen,  this  attack  of 
Choo  was  a cowardly  procee<ling  on  the  part  of 
Loo;  and  a covenant  of  pi*ace  had  Ix^n  made 
between  the  two  States,  not  long  before; — see 
the  1st  year,  p.  2. — ‘This  autumn.  Sung  and 
Ch‘ing  made  peace,  and  in  the  7th  month,  on 
the  day  K&ng-shin,  covenanted  at  Suh.  The 
duke  procee<led  to  attack  Chuo, — so  punishing 
it  to  gratify  Sung.’ 

Par.  6.  This  carl  of  Fan  was  a high  minister 
and  noble  at  the  court.  Kan  was  in  the  pres, 
dis.  of  Hwuy  (^^).  dcp.  Wei-hwuy,  Ilo-nan. 
Not  only  was  there  an  interchange  of  friendly 
missions  among  the  princes  themselves,  hut  also 
between  them  and  the  king.  Inde^.^!,  the  king 
was  supposed  to  send  annually  to  ever}'  one  of 
them  to  inquire  about  his  welfare 

Chow  Le,  XXXN'Iil.  17) ; but  as  Ch'ing  E ob- 
serves, for  the  king  to  sen<l  such  a mission  to 
Yin,  who  had  neversent  one  to  court,  was  deroga- 
tory to  his  dignity 


Far.  7.  These  Jung  are  probably  the  same 
as  those  mentioned  in  the  2d  Vi^ar,  pp.  1, 5. 
Ts‘oo-k‘ew  was  in  the  east  of  the  pres.  dis.  of 
Ts'aou,  dept.  Ts'aou-chow.  'l*he  incident  shows 
how  lawless  the  time  was.  The  Chuen  relates  that, 
some  time  before,  the  Jung  had  presenteil  them- 
selves at  Chow  in  homagi*.  and  distrihutcHl  pres- 
enl.s  among  the  high  miiusU>rs.  but  that  the 
earl  of  Kan  had  not  re<*eive«l  them  courteously. 
They  t«H)k  advantage  therefore  of  the  opportuni- 
ty presented  by  his  return  frvm>  Ijoo,  attacked 
him,  and  carricnl  him  off.  according 

to  Kung-yang  menus  that  the  Jung  made  tho 


carl  prisoner 

they  did  not  seize  him  influenced, 

probably,  by  a remark  of  Kuh-leang  that  tho 
phrase  denotes  something  ligliter  than  scizuro 
And  the  K'nng-hc  editors  say 
this  interpretation  is  much  the  better  of  tho 
two.  They  are  also  stumbled  at  the  use  of  tho 
word  ‘ attacked  * in  p.  6,  ns  too  weighty  for  the 
occasion.  There,  however,  is;  and  I appre- 
hend nl>*o  is  only  a gentle  way  of  telling 

that  the  enrl  was  capitircvl  and  carried  off*. 

[The  Chuen  ha«  here:— 

*Ch‘in  and  Ch'ing  made  peace.  In  the  12th 
month,  Woo-foo  of  Chin  went  to  Ch‘ing,  and  on 
the  day  Jin-shin  made  a covenant  with  tho  earh 
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and  amcATed  hia  mouth  with  the  blood  of  the\ic- 
tim^  as  if  he  were  forgetting  what  he  waa  doing. 
Sc^‘h  Pih  aaid,  Woo-foo  will  not  escape  a violent 
death.  Thi$  covenant  will  be  of  no  use  to  him.” 
I.>eang  Tso  of  Ch'ing  went  to  Chin,  aud  on  the 
daj  Sin>8ze  made  a covenant  with  the  marquis, 
when  he  also  perceived  the  disorders  which  were 
imiuineut  in  Cb'iu.* 


* Hwuh,  son  of  the  earl  of  Ching,  had  lived 
at  the  king’s  [as  a hostage;  see  the  Chueo,  after 
p.3  of  the  3d  year] ; and  on  this  account  [t  e.,  ac- 
cording to  Too  Yu,  thinking  it  likely  he  would 
be  a favourite  with  the  king]  the  marquis  of 
Chin  proposed  to  give  him  his  daughter  to 
wife.  The  earl  acccdi*d  to  the  proposal,  and 
the  marriage  was  determined  on.*] 
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VIII.  1 In  [the  duke’s]  eighth  year,  in  spring,  the  duke  of  Sung 
and  the  marquis  of  Wei  met  at  Chuy. 

2 In  the  third  month,  the  earl  of  Ch‘ingsent  Yuen  [to  Loo] 

to  give  up  Pang. 

3 On  [the  day]  K&ng-yin  we  entered  Pilng. 

4 In  summer,  in  the  sixth  month,  on  [the  day]  Ee-hae, 

K'aou  foo,  marquis  of  Ts‘ae,  died. 

5 On  [the  day]  Sin-hae,  the  baron  of  Suh  died. 

6 In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  on  [the  day]  E&ng- 

woo,  the  duke  of  Sung,  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e,  and  the 
marquis  of  Wei  made  a covenant  at  Ya-uh. 

7 In  the  eighth  month,  there  was  the  burial  of  duke  Seucn 

of  Ts'ae. 

8 In  the  ninth  month,  on  [the  day]  Sin-maou,  the  duke  and 

an  officer  of  Ecu  made  a covenant  at  Fow-lae. 

9 There  were  the  mm^-insects. 

10  In  winter,  in  the  twelfth  month,  Woo-heae  died. 


Par.  1.  On  this  parograpb  Tso^she  says:— 
* Themarqaisof  Ti*e  wanted  to  bring  about  peace 
between  Bung  and  Wei  on  iAe  one  Aand  and 
Ch'ing  on  the  ofAer,  and  had  fixed  a time  for  a 
neetlng  vnth  the  prince*  of  the  t\co  former  State*. 
The  duke  of  Sung,  however,  K>nt  prcicnU  to 
Wcl,  and  b^ged  that  the  marqula  and  himself 
might  have  a previooj  meeting  between  themselvt*. 
The  marquis  agreed,  aod  they  met  accordingly 
at  K*encn-k'cw.*  Regulated  by  this  account, 
the  meaning  of  differs  slightly  from  that 
laid  down  on  par.  3 of  the  4th  year.  The  idea, 
however,  of  a ' hurried  ’ meeting  remains.  The 
meeting  proposed  by  Ts‘e  was  held  in  the  7th 
month;  this  was  a preliminary  meeting  of  Sung 
and  Wei  to  consider  how  they  should  rc4u.rive 
Ts‘e’B  proposals.  K‘euen-k'ew  in  the  Chiion, 
and  Cnuy  in  the  text,  are  two  nainos  of  the 
same  pIace;*->Too-yu  says  it  was  in  Wei,  on  the 
north  of  the  dep.  city  of  Ts*aou-chow ; but  see 
on  11.  i.  2. 


Par.  2.  Tso-sho  says  bere:~*The  earl  of 
Chdng  intimated  his  wish  to  give  up  the  sacrifice 
at  mount  Tae,  and  to  sacrifleo  to  the  duke  of 
Chow,  and  to  exchange  therefore  Pftng  near 
mount  T'ac  for  the  fields  of  lieu.  In  the  3d  mouth, 
accordingly,  he  sent  Yuen  to  give  up  Pftng  to 
Ix>o,  and  no  more  use<l  the  mount  T^e  sacrifice.' 
But  to  understand  this,  an  explanation  is  neces- 
sary, which  is  supplied  by  Too  Yu.— When  king 
Ching  built  the  city  of  Ix>h,  and  was  meditating 
the  it'moval  of  his  capital  to  it,  he  granted  to 
theduke  of  Chow  the  lands  of  Heu  (in  the  south- 
west of  the  present  Heu  Chow,  dep.  K‘ae*fung), 
where  the  princes  of  Loo  might  reside  when 
they  visited  Loh  on  state  occasions;  anii  subse- 
quently a temple  was  built  there  to  the  duke  of 
Chow.  But  the  first  carl  of  Clring,  as  a brotlu?r 
of  king  Seucn,  had  the  town  of  P&ng,  near 
mount  T‘ac,  where  he  and  hU  successors  might 
i\*8t,  when  called  there  on  occasion  of  the 
king's  eastern  progresses,  and  having  then  to 
assist  at  the  sacrifices  on  or  to  the  mountain. 
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Owing  lo  (he  decay  of  the  royal  Hoom,  there 
wae  now  an  end  of  the  kingly  progresees.  The 
carl  concluded  that  ChHng  had  no  farther  oc- 
casion for  Ping,  and  therefore  offered  it  to  Loo, 
to  which  it  was  near,  in  exchange  for  Heu,  which 
waa  near  to  ChHng,  Tolunteering  to  maintain 
there  Ixio's  aacrifiec  to  the  duke  of  Chow.^^If 
all  tbia  be  correct,  yet  we  know  that  Loo'a  part 
of  the  arrangement  did  not  take  efibet  for  some 
tiroc;-^wce  the  1st  year  of  duke  llwan,  p.  2. 
Yuen,  of  course,  was  an  officer  of  Ching. 

Par.  8.  Rang  and  Kuh  lay  great  stresa  on 
the  mention  of  the  day  here;-«rbut  without 
rcaa<Ai.  The  use  of  ^^,howpTer,soema  strange, 
as  that  character  ahoold  denote  a hoetilo  entry. 
[The  Chuen  appends  here ; — 

*ln  Kummer,  Kc-foo,  duke  of  Kwoh,  for  the 
first  time  became  a high  npnister  and  noble  at 
the  court  of  Chow.’ 

’In  the  4th  month,  on  the  day  Keah-shin, 
HwuH,  son  of  the  carl  of  Ch*ing,  went  to  Chin, 
and  met  his  Rwei  bride.  On  the  day  Sin-hao, 
ho  commenced  his  return  with  her.  On  the  day 
Kcah-yin,  ^ey  entered  (Ae  capital  of  Ching,  the 
officer  Kt^'n  of  Chin  acting  as  escort  to  the 
lady.  The  prince  waa  first  mated,  and  then 
announced  the  Uiing  in  the  ancestral  temple. 
The  officer  Keen  said,  ’’Tliesc  are  not  husband 
and  wife;— he  is  imposing  on  his  fathers.  The 
proceeding  is  improper.  How  can  they  oxpect 
to  have  chihlren?”  ’j 

Par.  8.  9uh  {— aoe  on  p.  5 of  1st  year.  The 
name  of  tho  baron  should  follow  the  title,  but  is 
wanting; — through  an  omission  of  the  historio- 
grapher. 

Par.  6.  The  meeting  here  is  that  spoken  of 
in  the  Cliaen  on  par  1,  as  called  by  Tsi*.  Atu*n- 
tion  is  oalied  to  it  by  critics  as  the  first  meeting 
in  the  Ch‘un-Ts‘cw  when  more  than  two  princes 
came  together  to  commit  and  covenant  on  tho 
affairs  of  the  time.  As  it  was  called  by  tho 
maniuis  of  Ts*e,  he  should  appi^ar  1st  on  the  list ; 
but,  says  Too  Yu,  he  did  honour  to  the  duke  of 
Sung,  ceding  the  presidency  of  the  meeting  to 
him.  Tso-shc  says  they  first  met  at  W&n,  and 
then  covenanted  togt»tlM?r  at  Y’a-uh.  A recon- 
ciliation was  effected  between  Sung  and  W4i 
and  Ch'ing,  and  the  siege  of  Ch’Ing’s  eastern 
Htc  was  condonc<l  Ya-uh  was  in  the  king’s 
omain,— 20  le  south  of  the  dis.  city  of  Wei* 
ch'ucn  j||),  dep.  K’ac  fung. 

Far.  7.  |To  this  the  Chuen  appends^-~ 

’^In  the  Hth  month,  on  theday  Ping-aetth, 
the  enri  of  Cbdng,  through  the  marquis  of  Ts’e, 
appeared  at  court.  This  was  proper.'] 

Far.  8.  Fow  (Kong  and  Kuh  read  'Q  )-hic 
was  in  Keu ; — 20  (e  west  of  the  pres,  city  of  Keu 
Chow.  In  the  2d  year,  p.  7,  wo  have  a meeting 
between  the  oiunt  of  Keu  and  an  offioor  to  bring 
about  a goo<l  understanding  between  Keu  and 
Loo.  This  was  the  sequel  of  that, — ’ to  carry 
out  tho  good  wishes  of  Kc.* 

Far.  0.  See  on  paragraph  6,  5th  year, 
pile  Chuen  a<lds  here: — ‘ In  winter,  the  mar- 
uis  of  Ts‘e  sent  a messenger  to  inform  the 
uke  that  he  had  effected  the  pacification  of  the 
three  States  [Sung,  Wei,  and  Ch’ing],  The 
duke  sent  Chung-chung  to  reply  to  him,  “That 
you  have  reconciled  tho  ronjiirti'nff  schemes  of 
the  three  States,  and  given  rest  and  actticment 
to  their  people,  is  your  kindnew,  O prince.  I 


have  heard  your  tnetaage,  and  dare  not  but  ac- 
ce^  and  acknowledge  your  bright  virtue.**  * 

Far.  10.  Woo-h^;— eee  paragraph  8 of  the 
2d  year.  The  Chuen  has  here On  the  death 
of  Woo-hdae,  Yu-foo  [the  donguatloii  of  Hwuy, 
IV.,  5]  roqueeted  for  him  an  honorary  title  and 
a elan-name.  The  duke  asked  Chung-chung 
about  the  clan-name,  who  nqdled,  **  When  the 
Son  of  Heaven  ;would  mnoble  the  riituous,  he 
gives  them  surnames  from  their  birth-places  (or 
the  birth-places  of  their  ancestors];  he  rewa^ 
them  with  territoi^  and  the  name  of  it  becomes 
their  clan-name,  princes  o^om  confer  the 
clan-name  from  the  designation  ^ Om  groa<f- 
fhtker^  or  from  hii  hoooraiy  title  [the  text 
is  here  difficult  to  eonatnie].  Or  when  merit 
has  been  displayed  in  one  <^oe  by  roembem 
of  the  same  family  for  generationa,  the  name  of 
that  office  may  become  the  clan-name,  or  the 
name  of  the  city  held  by  the  family  become 
so."  The  duke  determined  that  woo4{tait% 
clsn-tiame  should  be  Chen,  from  the  designation 
of  his  grandfather 

Too  Yn  ilittstratcs  what  the  Chuen  says  about 
the  procedure  of  the  king  by  the  case  of  the 
chicra  of  Ch‘in.  They  were  descended  from 
Shun,  who  was  bom  near  the  river  Kwei;  hence 
they  got  the  surname  of  Kwei.  When  they 
wore  invested  with  Ch*in,  that  became  their 
olan-namo,  to  distinguish  them  from  other 
branches  of  Shun’i  descendants.  He  says  fur- 
ther, that  the  princes  of  States  could  not  confer 
surnames  (M).  but  only  clan -names  (^^), 
which  tbe^  did  in  the  way  described. 

Hut  while  the  theory  of  surnames  and  clan- 
names  in  ancient  China  may  have  been  as  here 
described,  they  were  often  assumed  and  acknow- 
ledged without  any  conferring  on  the  part  of  the 
kingor  the  princes.  SeeMaou  K‘e-lingi'n/bc.  He 
says: — ‘Whenaruler  of  Loo  died,  the  event  was 
recorded;  when  the  ruler  of  another  State  died, 
that  also  was  recorded,  a*hen  the  announcement 
of  it  arrived,  llie  deaths  of  great  officers,  sciona 
of  the  ruling  family,  were  sometimes  recorded 
and  sometimes  not;  with  the  accompaniment 
of  their  cinn-names  or  without;  and  with  the 
mention  of  the  month  and  day  of  the  death 
or  without  itr-^Il  this  proceed^  from  the  his- 
toriographers of  Loo,  and  the  Master  simply 
traos^bed  their  record  without  making  any 
(^ange  in  it  himself.  Webave  here  the  mention 
of  Woo-heae's  death,  without  bis  clan-name,  jnat 
as  we  have  similar  records  of  other  officer’s  in  IV. 
5.;  IX.d;&c. 

’Now  according  to  the  ordinary  view  of  ^ 
matter,  tho  clan-name  was  only  eoiMeiTed  on  men 
who  had  been  distinguiriied  for  their  virtue. 
But  on  this  principle  few  offleers  mentioned  m 
the  Chmn  Ts*cw  could  bare  received  it,  wherew 
we  find  it  given  to  many  of  the  worst  cha- 
racters, and  to  be  abhorr^  for  their  flagrant 
wickedness.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
tho  clan-names  of  tho  officers  of  Loo  were  afl 
given  by  the  marquises.  The  general  rule  wm 
that  rile  son  of  a deceased  ruler  wm  stj’led 
or  “duke's  son;"  his  son 
or  “ duke's  grandson."  But  In  tho  next  descent, 
tho  son  took  as  a matter  of  coarse  the  designa- 
tion of  hie  grandfather,  or  his  honorary  title, 
or  the  name  of  his  office,  or  of  his  city,  and 
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mtde  it  his  own  clan*nAme.  One  sumaoe 
branched  ont  into  many  clan-names,  and  one 
clan-name  branched  out  airain  into  roanr 
lunily  iuii.e.(jj^  ^ @ ^ X 

Tso-slio  would  make  It  ap- 


p«tr  here  that  Woo-h^  had  no  clan-name  till 
after  his  death; — which  is  not  to  be  believed. 
His  record  of  events  is  very  much  to  be  relied 
on ; but  as  to  every  ten  of  hU  device#  to  explain 
the  style  of  the  classic,  bo  U sure  to  bo  mutakoa 
in  five  or  six  of  them.* 


Ninth  year. 
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In  [the  duke’s]  ninth  year,  In  ^ring,  the  kin^  [by]  Hea- 
yen’s  [grace]  sent  Nan  Ke  to  Loo  with  friendly  inquiries. 

In  the  tmrd  month,  on  the  day  Kwei-yew,  there  was  great 
rain,  with  thunder  and  lightning.  On  [the  day]  K&ng' 
shin  there  was  a great  fall  of  snow. 

HHeb  died. 

In  summer,  we  walled  Lang. 

It  was  autumn,  the  seventh  month. 

In  winter,  the  duke  had  a meeting  with  the  mafquis  of  Ts‘e 
in  Fang. 
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Par.  1.  See  on  p.  6 of  7(h  year.  Nan  U the 
cUn-tiame,  and  Kc  the  designation  of  the  offi- 
cer. the  king**  mesAonger. 

Par.  2.  The  Chuen  say*  on  this: — ‘ In  spring, 
in  the  king's  3d  month,  on  the  day  Kwei-yew, 
there  was  great  rain  without  ceasing,  accom- 
panied with  thunder;— this  describe*  the  begin- 
ning cf  tht  storm.  On  the  day  K&ng-stiin,  there 
wa*  a great  fall  of  snow ; — this  also  in  the  same 
way  describe*  its  unseasonableness.  When  rain 
continues  for  more  than  three  days,  it  is  called  a 
great  rain  When  it  lies  a foot  deep  on 

the  gronnd,  there  has  been  a great  fall  of  snow.' 
The  3d  month  of  Chow’s  spring  was  only  the  1st 
month  of  spring,  when  thunder  and  much  snow 
were  certainly  unseasonable  phenomena. 

Par.  3.  Heeh  (Kung  and  Kub  hare  'j^)  was 
an  officer  of  Loo,  a scion  of  the  ruling  House, 
belonging,  Tso-she  would  say,  to  a branch  which 
bad  not  yet  receired  a clan-name. 

Par.  4.  See  the  Chuen  after  p.  2,  1st  year. 
Lang  was  in  the  north-cast  of  pres.  dis.  city 
of  Yu-t'ae  walling  Lang  at 

this  time,  Tso-she  says,  was  unseasonable. 

Par.  6.  See  on  VI.  3. 

Far.  C.  Fang  (Kung  and  Kuh  hare  was 
in  Loo;— in  dis.  of  Pe,  dep.  E-chow.  As  pre- 
liminary to  the  meeting  here,  the  Chuen  has: — 
* The  duke  of  Sung  had  not  been  discharging 
bis  duty  to  the  king  [by  appearing  at  court], 
and  the  carl  of  Ch*iog,  as  the  king’s  minister  of 
the  Left,  assumed  a king’s  order  to  punish 
him,  and  iuraded  Sung,  the  duke  of  which, 
resenting  owr  duke’s  conduct  when  his  suburbs 
were  entered,  [see  Chuen  on  V.  5],  sent  no  in- 
formation of  hi$  prtHnt  difficuUiu.  Our  duke 


was  angry,  and  broke  off  all  communication 
with  Sung.  In  autumn,  an  officer  of  Ch‘ing 
came  announcing  the  king’s  command  to  attack 
Sung;  and  in  winter  the  duke  had  a meeting 
with  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  in  Fang,  to  arrange  for 
doing  so.' 

[The  Chuen  appends  here  the  following  narra- 
tire: — ‘llie  nortlicn;  Jung  [their  seat  was  in 
pres.  dep.  of  Tung-pdng.  Chih-le]  msde  a sudden 
raid  into  Ching.  The  carl  withstood  them, 
but  wa*  troubled  by  the  nature  of  their  troops, 
and  said,  **They  are  footmen,  while  we  have 
chariots.  The  fear  is  lest  they  fall  suddenly 
upon  us."  His  son  Tuh  said,  ' Let  a body  of 
bold  men,  but  not  persistent,  feign  an  attack 
ui>on  the  thieves,  and  then  qnlckly  draw  off  from 
them;  and  at  the  same  time  place  three  bodies  in 
ambuscade  to  be  ready  for  them.  The  Jung  ara 
light  and  nimble,  but  have  no  order;  they  are 
greedy  and  have  no  love  for  one  anotbm’ ; when 
they  conquer,  no  one  will  yield  place  to  his 
fellow;  and  when  they  are  defeated,  no  one 
tries  to  save  another.  When  their  front  men 
see  their  success  fin  the  retreat  of  our  skir- 
mishers], they  will  think  of  nothing,  but  to 
push  forward.  When  they  are  thus  advancing, 
and  fall  into  the  ambush,  they  will  be  sure  to 
hurry  away  in  flight.  Those  behind  will  not 
go  to  their  rescue,  so  there  will  be  no  support  to 
them;  and  thus  your  anxiety  may  be  relieved.’* 
The  earl  followt^  this  plan.  As  soon  as  the 
fh>nt  men  of  the  Jung  met  with  those  who  were 
in  ambuscade,  they  fled,  pursued  by  Chuh  Tan. 
Their  detachment  was  surrounded ; and  smitten 
both  in  front  and  in  rear,  till  they  were  ail  cut  to 
pieces.  The  rest  of  the  Jung  made  a grand 
flight  It  was  in  the  12th  month,  on  the  day 
R^h-yin  that  the  army  of  Ch*ing  inflicted  thh* 
great  defeat  on  the  Jung.*] 
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X.  1 In  his  tenth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  second  month,  the 
duke  had  a meeting  with  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  and  the 
earl  of  Ch'ing  in  Chung-k‘ew. 

2 In  summer,  Hwuy  led  a force,  and  joined  an  officer  of  Ts‘e 

and  an  officer  of  Ch'ing  in  an  invasion  of  Sung. 

3 In  the  sixth  month,  on  [the  day]  Jin-seuh,  the  duke  defeated 

an  army  of  Sung  at  Kwan. 

4 On  the  day  Sin-we,  we  took  Kaou;  on  the  day  Sin-sze,  we 

took  Fang. 

5 In  autumn,  an  army  of  Sung  and  an  army  of  Wei  entered 

Ch'ing. 

6 The  army  of  Sung,  the  army  of  Ts'ae,  and  the  army  of  Wei 

attacked  Tae.  The  earl  of  Ch'ing  attacked  and  took 
them  [all.] 

7 In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  on  the  day  Jin-woo,  an  army 

of  Ts'e  and  an  army  of  Ch'ing  entered  Shing. 


Par.  1.  Chang-k‘ew, — ace  VII.  8.  Tbia  meet- 
ing was  a sequel  to  that  in  p.  6 of  last  year. 
Tlie  Chuen  says  on  it: — * In  the  1st  month,  the 
duke  had  a meeting  with  the  princes  of  Ts*e 
and  Ch'ing  in  Chung-k*ew,  and  on  the  day 
Kwei-ch'ow  they  made  a covenant  in  Tang,  set- 
tling the  time  when  they  sliould  take  the  field 
From  this  it  appears  they  made  a covenant  at 
this  time;  and  to  the  question  why  it  is  not  re- 
corded in  the  text,  all  that  Too  Yu  can  say  is 
that  the  duke  onlv  mentioned  the  meeting  in 
the  report  he  took  back  to  his  ancestral  temple. 
Too  also  observes  that  the  dav  Kwei-ch^ow  was 
the  2Bth  of  the  1st  month,  and  that  second  month 
in  the  text  must  be  an  error.  But  all  through 
this  year,  as  often  in  other  years,  the  months 
and  days  of  the  King  and  Chuen  do  not  accord. 

Par.  2.  The  Chuen  on  this  is * In  summer, 
in  the  6th  month,  Yu-foo,  preceding  (As  duJcA, 
joined  the  marquis  of  Ts*e  and  the  earl  of  Ch'ing 
in  invading  Sung.*  If  this  be  correct,  then  both 


the  marquis  and  earl  are  simply  styled 
‘man*  in  the  text contrary  to  the  general 
usage  of  the  Work,  where  A either  denotes  an 
oflSocr,  not  of  very  high  rank,  or  a force  under 
the  command  of  such  an  officer.  Agreeing  with 
the  Chuen,  Too  Yu  says  that  Hwuy  harried 
away,  ambitious  of  joining  the  two  princes,  and 
without  waiting  for  orders  from  the  duke,  and 
that  therefore  his  name  only  is  mention^  by 
the  sage.  But  this  is  not  more  reasonable  than 
the  theory  of  Kung  and  Kuh  mentioned  on  p.  6 
of  the  4th  year.  The  text  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  the  princes  of  Loo,  Ts'e,  and  Ch'ing  nil 
sent  officers  and  troops  against  Sung,  in  aotid- 
pation  of  their  own  advance. 

Par.  3.  The  Chuen  is:~-'In  the  6th  month, 
on  the  day  Mow-thin,  the  duke  had  a meeting 
with  the  marquis  of  Ts'e  and  the  carl  of  Ch'ing 
at  Laou-t'aou.  and  on  the  day  Jin-seuh  he  de- 
feated an  army  of  Sung  at  Kwan.*  Too  Yu  from 
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tills  concludes  that  Ts*e  and  Ch*ing  were  dila- 
tory, and  had  not  united  their  forces  with  Lou, 
when  the  duke  seized  an  advniitaj?e  presented 
by  the  array  of  Sung,  unprepared  fur  actiuii,  and 
defeated  it.  The  situation  of  Kwan  does  nut 
ap|K->ar  to  bare  been  idemi&ed.  Too  says  it  was 
ill  Sung. 

Par.  4.  The  Chuen  is : — ‘ On  the  day  Kfing- 
woo,  the  army  of  Ching  entered  Kaou,  and  on 
Sin- we  the  earl  gare  it  orer  to  us.  On  Ktog-shin 
his  army  enter^  Fang,  and  on  Siii-sze  he  gave 
it  abo  over  to  us.'  From  the  text  we  should 
infer  that  both  Kaou  and  Fang  were  taken  by 
the  troops  of  Iam.  Tso-she,  however,  goes  on 
to  moralize  over  his  narrative:— ‘The  superior 
man  will  say  that  in  this  matter  duke  Chwang 
of  Ch‘ing  may  be  pronounced  a correct  man. 
With  the  king's  command  he  was  punishing  a 
prince  who  had  forsaken  the  court.  Not  covet- 
ing his  territory  for  himself,  he  rewarded  with 
it  the  higher  nobility  of  Loo: — this  was  a fine 
instance  of  correctness.*  Kaou  was  80  le  to  the 
south-east  from  the  pres.  dis.  dty  of  8hing-woo 
dep.  Yeo-chow.  Fang  was  also  in 
Yen-chow,  west  of  the  dis.  city  of  Kln-heang 

r^ie  Chuen  adds  here : The  j^ple  of  Ts*ae, 

of  Wei,  and  of  Shing,  did  not  unite  with  Ch^img 
and  the  otkere  at  the  king’s  command.*] 

Par.  6.  This  was  intended  as  a diversion,  to 
compel  Ch‘iog  to  withdraw  from  Sung. 

Par.  6.  Tae  was  a small  State,  having  its 
chief  city  in  pres.  dis.  of  K‘aou-shing 
dep.  Kwei-tih,  Ho-nan.  Its  lords  had  the  sur- 
name of  and  must  hare  been  some  branch, 
therefore,  of  the  old  House  of  Sung.  It  would 
appear  that  the  officers  of  Sung  and  Wei,  after 
entering  Cb^ng,  had  been  joined  by  a body  of 


troops  from  Ts‘ae,  and  then  turned  aside  to 
attack  Tae.  Tbe  Chuen  says: — ‘ In  autumn,  in 
the  7th  month,  the  army  uf  Ch‘ing  entered  its 
own  borders  and  was  still  there,  when  the 
truups  uf  Sung  and  Wei  entered  the  State.  Them; 
were  joined  by  a force  from  Ts‘ae,  and  proceed- 
ed to  attack  Tae.  In  the  8th  month,  on  the 
day  Jin-seuh,  the  earl  uf  Ch‘ing  surrounded 
Tac;  on  Kwei-hae,  he  reduced  it;  taking  at  the 
same  time  the  three  armies.  After  Sung  and 
Wei  had  entered  ChHog,  and  then  taken  occasion 
to  attack  Tae,  they  called  the  forces  of  Ts'ae 
to  co-operate  with  them.  The  men  of  Ts‘ae 
were  angry,  so  that  there  was  discord  among 
themselves,  and  they  wore  defeated.'  Kung  and 
Kuh  both  understand  as  many  students  do 
on  a first  look  at  the  text,  as  referring  to  Toe, 
and  seem  to  think  that  Ch‘ing  all  at  once  made 
common  cause  with  Sung,  Wei,  and  Ts‘ae  and 
with  their  help  took  the  city.  But  this  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  relations  of  these  States 
and  Ch'ing.  Hoo  Gao-kwob  is  of  opinion  that 
Ch‘ing  took  advantage  of  the  open  strife  and 
secret  dissatisfaction  between  Tae,  Sung,  Wei, 
and  Ts'ae,  and  so  took  the  city  and  defeated 
the  forces  of  tbe  other  three  States.  This  is 
the  view,  followed  in  the  * History  of  the  Divid- 
ed States,'  in  its  lively  account  of  the  affair. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  narrative  in  the  Chuen  is 
to  be  preferred,  though  it  would  be  more  easy 
to  understand  WiZ  if  it  were  spoken  of  tbe 
capture  of  a city. 

^here  is  a short  Chuen  appended  here,  that 
*in  the  9tb  month,  on  the  day  Mow-yin,  the 
earl  of  Cb‘ing  a^ain  entered  Bung.*]. 

Par.  7.  This  is  understood  fiem  the  Chuen 
appended  to  p.  4.  Tso  savs  here  that  the  allies 
‘entered  Shing  to  panish  its  disobedience  to 
the  king’s  command.’  Shing,— see  on  p.  3 of 
the  6th  year. 
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XI.  1 In  [the  duke’s]  eleventh  year,  in  spring,  the  marquis  of 
T'ang  and  the  marquis  of  Seeh  appeared  at  the  court  [of 
Loo]. 

2 In  summer,  the  duke  had  a meeting  with  the  earl  of  Ch'ing 

at  She-lae. 

3 In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  on  the  day  Jin-woo, 

the  duke,  with  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  and  the  earl  of  Ch'ing, 
entered  Heu. 

4 In  winter,  in  the  eleventh  month,  on  [the  day]  Jin-shin, 

the  duke  died. 


Pir.l.  ^li  here,  of  conr«c,  a verb;  but  it 
is  diflBcalt  to  give  an  exact  rendering  of  it. 
Kung>yang  says  that  the  cA'aou  was  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  p'ing^-^'  a friendly  visit,*  the  dif- 
ference being  that  the  visitors  in  the  p*tng  were 
officers,  representing  the  princes,  whereas  In  the 
ch'aou,  the  princea  appeared  themselves 

Accord. 

ing  to  the  rules  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  every 
prince  within  *lhe  five  tenures'  was  required  to 
appear  at  the  king's  court,  at  least  once,  every 
aix  years; — see  the  Shoo  V.xx.  14,  and  note; 
but  this  statute  was  little  observed  in  the  time 
of  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘6w.  The  princes  were  sIm) 
required  to  appear  at  one  another's  courts,  Tso* 
she  says,  on  p.  S of  the  15th  year  of  duke  ^VAn, 
that  they  did  so  once  in  6 years; hut  acc.  to  the 
Chow  XXXV1II.24,  a prince  visitc<1  his 
brother  princes  at  their  courts  only  once 
(■jt}*  ;|iQ  Whatever  the  rule  was,  there 

was  now  no  consistency  in  the  observance  of  it. 

BMh  waa  a marquisate,  near  to  T‘Ang,  having 
its  chief  town  40  U south  of  the  pres.  dii.  city 


which  still  bears  the  name  of  T'Ang.  Its  lords 
wore  recognized  as  descended  from  Uwang-te, 
and  had  the  surname  of  Jin 
In  connection  with  this  par.,  the  Chuen  says; 
— 'The  two  princes  contended  which  should 
have  the  precedence.  The  marquis  of  S^h  said, 
“ My  fief  is  the  older."  The  marquis  said,  “My 
ancestor  was  the  chief  minister  of  divination  to 
Chow.  Yours  is  a different  surname  from  that 
of  our  royal  House.  1 cannot  go  after  you.** 
The  duke  sent  a request  by  Yu-foo  to  the 
marquis  of  Swh,  saying,  “Your  lordship  ami 
the  lord  of  T'tng  hare  condescended  to  visit 
me.  There  is  a common  saying  in  Chow,  'The 
mountain  has  trees,  but  the  workman  measures 
them;  Guests  have  certain  rules,  but  the  host 
selects  them.*  Now  the  House  of  Chowatcovo* 
nants  /tV.vf  rerorris  the  princes  of  its  own  surname, 
and  those  of  different  surnames  come  after.  If  I 
were  at  the  court  of  Seeh.  I should  not  dare  to 
take  rank  with  the  Jin.  If  your  lordship  will 
condescend  to  confer  kindness  on  me.  allow  me  to 
makcan'qnest  in  favourofT'&ng  in  this  matter.** 
The  nmrfptii  of  8ivh  agrecfl,  and  gave  the  pre> 
cedence  to  the  marquis  of  T‘ftng.* 
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P&r.  2.  After  Rung  and  Kuh  hare 
M Rung  has  and  Tso 

•imply  She-lae  was  in  Ch4ng,  40  k to  the 
east  of  the  dop.  city  of  K‘ae-fung.  The  meeting 
was  preliminary  to  the  inrasiun  of  Heu,  the 
result  of  which  we  have  in  the  next  par.  l*he 
Chuen  says : — ‘The  duke  and  the  carl  of  Ch‘ing 
met  at  Lac.  to  make  arrangements  for  the  invasion 
of  Heu.  llie  earl  being  about  to  attack  Hou, 
in  the  5th  month,  on  the  day  Keah-shin  he  took 
hia  weapons  of  war  out  of  the  grand  temple. 
Kung-sun  Oh  and  Ying  K‘aou*shuh  contended 
for  a chariot  [a  prire  offered  by  the  earl  to  the 
strongest  of  his  officers].  k‘aou*shuh  took 
the  curved  end  of  the  chariot  pole  under  hia 
arm,  and  ran  off  with  it,  while  Tszc’too  [the 
designation  of  Kung>sun  Oh]  seized  his  s]K‘ar, 
and  pursued  him  as  far  a.s  the  riighwny,  without 
coiuing  up  with  him.  Taze-too  wa.«  enraged.' 
Sec  this  ('linen  and  the  next  told  graphically  in 

?i]  0 ^ --b  ieJ- 

Par.  3.  Heu  was  a small  State,  which  has 
left  its  name  in  the  pres.  Heu  Chow,  Ho-nnn.  i 
Its  lords  were  barons,  having  the  surname  | 
Kiiang  (^^),  and  being  descended  from  Yaou’s  | 
chief  mini.xicr,  the  *Four  Mountains ' of  the  1st  I 
Book  of  the  Shoo.  The  State  was  on  the  ! 
south  of  Ching,  and  suffered  mucli  from  that  I 
greater  Power,  being  often  reduce<l  to  the  verge  I 
of  extinction,  but  inunifeKting  a wonderful  | 
tenacity  of  life.  Its  capital  at  this  time  w*as  ' 
Heu-ch'ang 

pros.  Chow  city.  The  CInieu  is: — ‘On  the  day 
Kang'Shin,  the  three  princes  were  close  to  Heu, 
when  Ying  K^aoii-shuh  took  the  flag  tnou'-hoo  of 
the  earl  of  ('h‘itig,  and  wai'  the  Hrst  to  mount  the 
wall.  Tare-loo  piereetl  him  with  an  arrow  from 
below,  and  he  fell  down  dcttd.  Ilea  Shuh-ying 
took  up  the  flag,  and  again  mounting  the  wall 
with  it,  he  waved  it  all  alK)ut,  and  shouted. 
“Our  lord  has  mounted.”  All  the  army  of  Clriug 
then  forced  their  way  up;  and  on  the  day  Jin*woo 
the  princes  enteretl  Heu,  duke  Chwang  of  which 
fled  to  Wei.  The  marquis  of  Ts‘e  refused  to  ac- 
cept Heu,  and  wished  the  duke  to  take  it;  but  I 
the  duke  said,  “ You  said,  my  Lord,  that  ihe 
baron  of  lieu  did  not  perform  his  duty, 
and  I therefore  followed  you  to  punish  him. 
He  has  paid  the  penalty  of  his  crime;  but, 
at  to  hit  om/s,  I dare  not  take  any  notice  even 
of  your  commands.’  Heu  therefore  was  given 
to  Ch‘ing,  the  earl  of  which  matle  Pihdc,  an  of- 
ficer of  Heu,  take  charge  of  a younger  brother  of 
the  baron  who  had  fletl,  and  reside  with  him  in 
the  eastern  border  of  the  8tatc,  saying,  “ Heav- 
en has  sent  calamity  on  Heu; — it  must  be  that 
the  Spirits  were  not  pleased  with  its  lord,  and 
made  use  of  roe,  unworthy  as  I am,  to  punLth 
him.  But  I have  not  been  able  to  secure  the 
repose  of  roy  uncles  and  cousins  in  Ch‘ing;~- 
dare  I consider  that  Heu  has  come  to  me  from 
my  merit?  I had  a younger  brother,  whom 
I could  not  retain  in  harmony,  and  whom  1 
caused  to  wander  aUmt  filling  his  mouth  in 
diffi'rent  States; — can  1 long  enjoy  the  posses- 
sion of  Heu  ? you,  Sir,  maintain  this  youth, 
and  help  him  to  soothe  and  comfort  the  people 
of  Heo;  and  1 will  send  my  ojicer  Hwuh  to  as- 


sist you.  If  I live  out  my  days  in  the  land, 
and  Heaven  then  graciuusly  repent  of  the 
calamities  Inflictc’d  on  Heu.  shall  not  ihe  lord  of 
Heu  again  worship  at  his  altars?  Then  when 
Ch‘ing  has  n'quests  and  messages  to  send  to 
Heu,  be  will  condescend  to  accede  to  them  as 
intermarriages  that  have  existed  between  our 
States  might  suggest,  and  there  will  be  no 
people  of  other  families  allowed  to  settle  here, 
and  press  upon  Ching,  contending  with  it  for 
the  possession  of  this  territory.  In  that  case  my 
descendants  would  have  all  their  time  occupied 
with  defending  themselves  from  overthrow, 
and  could  in  no  wise  maintain  the  sacrifices 
of  Ilcu.  When  I appoint  you,  Sir  to  dwell  here, 
I do  so  not  only  fur  the  sake  of  the  State  of 
Heu,  but  also  to  strengthen  my  own  borders.” 
Accordingly  the  earl  sent  Kung-sun  Uwoli  to 
reside  in  llie  western  border  of  Heu,  charging 
him.  “ Do  not  place  your  equipments  and  vari- 
ous wealth  in  Heu,  but  when  I am  dead,  quick- 
ly leave  it.  My  predecessor  was  the  first  to 
establish  his  capital  hero  m Ch'inq.  Even  tlie 
royal  House  has  Ijccorae  small,  and  the  descend- 
ants of  Chow  arc  daily  losing  their  patrimoniej. 
Now  the  lords  of  Heu  are  the  posterity  of  T’ac- 
yoh ; and  since  Heaven  is  manifesting  its  dissatis- 
faction with  the  virtue  of  Chow,  am  I able  to 
go  on  contending  with  Heu?”  Tho  superior 
man  may  suy  that  in  this  matter  duke  Chwang 
of  Cli‘ing  behave<l  with  propriety.  It  is  pro- 
priety which  governs  States  and  clans,  give* 
setikment  to  the  tutelary  altars,  secures  tho 
order  of  the  people,  and  provides  for  the  good  of 
one’s  future  heirs.  Ik'cause  lieu  transgressed  tho 
law,  the  carl  punihhed  It,  and  on  its  submission 
he  left  it.  His  arrangement  of  affairs  was 
according  to  his  measurenient  of  his  virtue;  his 
action  proccc<ledon  the  estimate  of  his  strength; 
his  movements  were  according  to  the  exigency 
of  the  times:—- so  ns  not  to  embarrass  those  who 
should  follow  him.  He  may  be  pronounced  one 
who  knew  pri»pricty.* 

‘The  earl  of  Ch‘ing  made  every  hundred 
I soldiers  contribute  a pig,  ainl  every  five  and 
I twenty  contribute  a fowl  and  a dog,  and  oc<r 
their  Uotni  curse  the  man  who  had  shot  Ying 
I K'flou-shuli.  The  siipi'rior  man  may  say  Aerr  that 
I duke  (.'hwang  of  ('li'ing  faili-Hl  in  his  methoils 
of  government  and  punishment.  Government 
is  seim  in  the  ruling  of  the  |>eople,  and  punish- 
ment in  dealing  rightly  with  tlie  bad.  As  ho 
showed  neither  the  virtue  of  government,  nor 
the  terrors  of  punishment,  his  oncers  be<'ame 
depraved.  Uf  what  benefit  was  it  timph/  to 
curse  the  man  who  had  so  become  depraved? 

[Thorearchereappended  three  other  Chuen 

‘From  (Th'ing  the  king  took  Woo,  Lew.  and 
the  fields  of  Wei  and  Yu;  and  he  gave  to  Ch‘ing 
the  fields  which  bad  been  granted  to  Soo  Fun- 
sftng,  containing  the  tuw'ns  of  Wfin.  Yuen.  He, 
Fan,  S(‘ih-shtng,  Ts‘wan-maou,  llenng,  Mnng, 
Chow,  Hing,  T‘uy,  and  Hwae.  The  superior 
man  fmm  this  transaction  may  know  that  king 
Hwan  had  lost  Ch'ing.  To  act  towards  another 
on  the  principle  of  reciprocity  is  the  p itt**rn  of 
virtue,  the  standard  rule  of  propriety.  But  when 
the  king  t >ok  what  he  could  not  hold  himself  to 
give  to  another,  was  it  not  to  be  expecUKl  that 
that  other  would  not  come  to  his  court?’ 

‘ Ch'ing  and  Seih  had  some  strife  of  words, 
on  which  the  msrquis  of  Seih  Invaded  CIHng. 
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The  cart  foufrht  with  him  in  the  borders,  when 
the  arn)7  of  Scih  received  a great  defeat,  and 
retreated.  The  superior  man  frum  this  transac- 
tion may  know  that  Seih  would  soon  perish. 
It$  lord  did  not  consider  the  virtue  of  Ats 
opponent;  he  did  not  estimate  Aii  o^ra  strength ; 
he  did  not  cherish  the  regard  which  he  should 
have  done  to  his  relative  [the  chiefs  of  Ch‘ing 
and  Seih  were  of  the  same  surname];  he  made 
no  examination  into  the  language  which  was 
causing  the  strife;  he  did  not  try  to  ascertain 
whose  the  wrong  was: — but  guilty  in  all  these 
five  points,  he  proceeded  to  attack  the  other 
side.  Was  it  not  right  that  he  should  lose  his 
army?* 

*In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  the  earl  of 
CliHng,  aided  by  an  army  of  Kwoh,  invaded  Sung, 
and  on  the  day  Jin-seuh  inflicted  a great  defeat 
on  its  army,  thus  taking  revenge  for  Sung's  en- 
trance into  Ch*ing  the  year  bejort.  Sung  made  no 
announcement  of  this  to  Loo,  and  therefore  it 
was  not  entered  in  the  historiographer's  tablets. 
Whatever  announcements  were  received  from 
other  princes  were  so  cntere<l;  but  where  there 
was  noannounoement,  noojficial  record  was  made. 
The  rule  was  also  observed  in  regard  to  the 
good  and  evil,  the  sui'ceM  and  defeat,  of  all 
military  expeditions.  Though  the  issue  should 
be  the  extinction  of  a State,  if  the  extinguished 
State  did  not  announce  its  ruin,  and  the  victor 
did  not  announce  his  conquest,  the  event  was 
not  written  in  the  tablets.*] 

Par.  4.  The  reader  supposes  from  this  para- 
graph that  duke  Yin  uiid  a natural  death, 
instead  of  being  murdered,  as  was  really  the 
case.  Ad<1  numerous  other  instances  will  occur 
throughout  the  classic,  which  make  the  foreign 
student  think  very  doubtfully  of  tbe  merits  of 
Confucius  as  a historian.  The  Chinese  critics, 
however,  can  see  no  flaw  in  the  sage.  It  was 
bis  duty,  they  say,  to  conceal  such  a nefarious 
transaction  which  reflected  dishonour  on  his 
native  State.  And  yet,  they  think,  there  are  in- 
timations of  the  real  nature  of  the  event,  in  its 
not  being  staU-d  where  he  died,  and  in  no  entry 
being  matle  of  his  burial ! Of  thb  and  analogous 
peculiarities  of  tbe  Cb^un  Ts'ew  I have  spoken 
in  the  prolegomena. 

The  account  of  Yiu’s  death,  as  given  in  the 
Chueu  is:~'Yu-foo  askud  leave  to  put  duke 


Hwan  (Tin's  younger  brother  and  successor]  to 
dteth,  intending  thereon  to  ask  to  made 
chief  minister.  Tbe  duke  said,  “I  shall  resign 
in  his  favour; — I have  not  done  so  yet  simply 
causc  of  his  youth.  I have  caused  T*oo-k‘ew  to 
be  built,  and  mean  there  to  spend  my  old  age.* 
Yu-foo  was  frightened  at  what  he  had  done^ 
and  went  and  slandered  the  duke  to  Hwan,  re* 
questing  leave  to  murder  him.  When  he  waa 
a young  mai^  the  duke  had  fought  with  an 
army  of  Ch'ii^  at  Uoo-jaog,  and  was  taken 
prisoner.  Ch-ing  kept  him  in  confinement  in 
the  bouse  of  the  officer  Yin.  He  bribed  this 
Yin,  and  prayed  to  Chung-woo,  the  Spirit  whose 
shrine  Yin  had  set  up  in  his  house.  After  this 
be  and  Yin  returned  together  to  Loo,  and  there 
be  set  up  an  altar  to  Chung-woo.  In  tbe 
eleventh  month  be  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
sacrifice  to  this  Chung-woo,  fasting  in  the 
enclosure  of  the  altar  to  the  Spirits  of  the 
land,  and  lodging  in  the  house  of  the  officer 
Wei.  On  the  day  Jin-shin,  Yu-foo  employed 
ruffians  to  murder  the  duke  in  tbe  house  of  the 
officer  Wei.  He  then  raised  duke  Hwan  to  tbe 
marquisate,  an<l  punished  several  members  of  the 
Wei  family  with  death.'] 

Tso-she  adds  that  the  burial  of  duke  Tin  does 
not  appear  in  the  text,  because  the  funeral  ritee 
meto  not  paid  to  him. 

The  K*ang-be  editors  have  a note  here  on 
the  circumstance  that  only  in  the  first  of  Tin's 
eleven  years  is  the  ‘first  month  ( |]^  ^ )*  re- 
corded. Rung  and  Kuh  sec  in  the  omission  an 
intimation  that  Yin  T'giE  , or 
jE.  'did  not  consider  himself,  or  was  not,  the 
rightful  holder  of  the  State.*  Disclaiming  this 
view,  tbe  editors  seem  to  think  that  the  omis- 
sion is  in  condemnation  of  Yin's  never  having 
returned  any  of  the  king’s  friendly  messages, 
and  m‘ver  having  gone  himself  to  the  capital, 
thereby  being  tbe  first  to  set  the  example  of  not 
doing  honour  to  the  ruling  monarch  by  going 
or  sending  to  receive  the  calendar  for  the  year 
from  him.  This  is  being  wise  above  what  is 
written.  To  seek  for  meanings  in  the  Ch*un 
Ts'ew  in  this  way  makes  the  whole  book  a rid- 
dle, which  two  men  will  not  guess  alike. 
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I.  1 In  his  first  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  first  month,  the 
duke  succeeded  duke  Yin. 

2 In  the  third  month,  the  duke  had  a meeting  with  the  earl  of 

Ch‘ing  in  Chuy. 

3 The  earl  of  Ch‘ing  borrowed  the  fields  of  Heu  for  a peih 

symbol. 

4 In  summer,  in  the  fourth  month,  on  [the  day]  Ting-we,  the 

duke  and  the  earl  of  Ch‘ing  made  a covenant  in  Yueh. 

5 In  autumn  there  were  great  floods. 

6 It  was  winter,  the  tenth  month. 


Thk  title  or  tri  Book,  ' Dnke 

Hwon.'  8ee  what  ii  said  on  the  title  of  the 
former  book,  where  it  is  related  how  this  Hwan 
was  a younger  brother  of  Tin,  and  would  hare 
succeeded  to  the  marqulsate  on  their  father's 
death  bat  for  his  youth.  It  appears  that  Yin 


had  always  intended  to  resign  the  dignity  in  his 
favour,  when  be  should  have  grown  up.  The 
oung  man,  however,  was  impatient,  or  perhaps 
e was  doubtful  of  his  brother’s  intentions;  so 
he  lent  a ready  car  to  the  slanders  of  their  near 
relative  Kung>tsze  Hwuy,  and  gave  his  sanction 
to  the  murder  of  Tin.  He  thus  became  marquis 
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of  Loo  b.v  a (lift'd  of  atrocious  guilt. — Sze*ma 
Ts‘tk>n  give!  his  name  as  Yun  (^),  while 
other  authoriiiet  say  that  it  was  Kvrei 
The  honorary  title  Ilwan  denotes — ' Kxtender  of 
cultirntion  and  Subju$;ator  of  the  distant 

± ^ it  H 

11  wan’s  rule  lasted  18  years,  B.  C.  710^693. 
llis  1st  year  synehronixiHi  with  the  9th  year 
of  king  Hwan;  the  20th  year  of  He  of  Ts^;  the 
7th  year  of  Gae  of  Tsin ; the  8th  of  Scuen 
(*j^j  of  Wei;  the  4th  of  Hwan  (3^)  of  Ts*ae; 
the  33d  of  Chwang  of  ChMng;  the  4Gth  of  Hwan 
of  Ts'aou  ; the  34th  of  Hwan  of  Ch'in ; the  40th 
of  Woo  of  Ke  Cjtg);  the  9tb  of  Shang  (^)  of 
Sung;  the  5th  of  Ning  of  Tsin;  and  the 
SOth  of  Woo  of  Ts‘00. 

Par.  1.  After  what  has  been  said  on  all  the 
phrases  in  this  par-  in  the  notes  on  the  1st  par.  of 
the  former  Book,  it  is  only  necessary*  to  deal  here, 
rather  more  at  large,  with  the  characters 
They  are  somewhat  difficult  to  translate.  To  say 
'came  to  the  throne' would  be  inaccurate,  because 
1.00  was  only  one  of  the  feudal  States  of  the  king- 
dom; and  'came  to  the  place*  or  * to  the  seat,’ 
would  be  awkward.  The  reader  will  see  how  I 
have  dealt  with  it.  On  the  death  of  duke  Yin, 
in  the  11th  month  of  the  year  before,  his  brother 
ha<l  immediately  taken  Ills  place;  still  what  re- 
mained in  that  year  was  counted  to  Yin,  and 
the  first  day  of  the  next,  his  successor  announced 
the  beginning  of  the  new  rule  in  the  ancestral 
temple, —* changed  the  beginning  70^*  ** 
it  is  called, — and  took  solemn  possession  of  the 
vacant  dignity.  This  is  the  accession  in  the  text; 
but  here  comes  a groat  questioning  with  the 
critics.  It  seems  to  be  a rule  in  the  Ch'un  Ts‘cw 
that  the  phrase  'came  to  the  place*  is  not  used 
where  the  preceding  marquis  has  been  murder- 
ed. So  we  find  it  at  the  accessions  of  Chwang, 
Min,  and  He.  How  is  it  that  we  find  the  phrase 
here,  describing  the  accession  of  Hwan,  charge- 
able with  being  accessory  to  the  murtler  of  his 
brother?  The  answer  given  byChoo  He  is  the  only 
sensible  one.  The  paragraph  simply  relates  what 
took  place.  Hwan  omitt^  no  ceremony  that 
should  have  been  proper  on  the  occasion.  He 
denied  that  he  had  been  a party  to  the  murder,  and 
would  have  his  accession  gone  about,  as  if  Yin 
had  died  a natural  death.  No  contrivances  of 
Confucius,  to  construct  his  record  so  as  to 
brand  the  new  marquis,  were  necessary.  His 
own  conduct  was  the  strongest  condemnation 
of  him. 

Par.  2.  Chiiy, — sec  on  I.  viii.  1 j but  if  Chuy 
belonged  to  Wei,  as  is  stated  there,  Too  Yu 
thinks  it  would  hardly  have  been  the  meeting 
place  of  the  marquis  of  Loo  and  the  earl  of 
Ch'ing.  Kca  Kwei  thought  it  was  in 

Loo,  which  seems  more  likely; — it  is  easier  to 
suppose  that  the  lords  of  Sung  and  Wei  might 
have  met  in  Loo  on  the  occasion  in  I.  viii.  I. 


I This  point  .however,  net^  not  affect  the  identifl- 
I cation  of  the  place,  for  Loo  and  Wei  were  con- 
I terminous  on  the  north-west  of  Loo.  Hwan 
would  >>e  glad  to  get  the  countenance  of  Ch'ing, 
considering  the  circuuistances  in  which  he  had 
just  succe^etl  to  Loo,  and  it  appears  from  tho 
next  par.  that  Ch  ing  had  also  something  to  gain 
by  the  meeting. 

Par.  3 See  the  Chnen  on  I.  viii.  2.  and  Too 
Yu’s  explanation  of  it.  Tso-shc  says  here:— 
'The  duke  on  his  accession  would  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  Ch'ing,  and  the  earl 
I again  requested  liberty  to  sacrifice  to  the  duke 
of  Cliow,  and  to  complete  the  exchange  of  the 
fields  of  Pftng.  The  duke  acceded,  and  in  the 
3d  month  the  carl  borrowed  the  fields  of  Hea  ' 
for  a />et^-8tonc; — with  reference  to  the  sacrifice 
to  the  duke  of  Chow,  and  to  Pftng.*  It  would 
appear  that  the  exchange  of  the  lands  of  Pftng 
and  Heu,  proposed  by  Ch'ing  to  duke  Yin, 
had  not  ns  yet  taken  full  cficct.  Loo  bad 
taken  possession  of  Pftng,  but  Heu  had  not 
been  given  over  to  Ch'ing.  Whatever  difficulty 
there  was  in  the  matter  was  now  adjusted. 
K'ung  Ying-tah  thinks  that  Heu  was  of  more 
value  than  Pftng,  and  that  Loo  required  some- 
thing additional  for  it;  and  Soo  Ch'eh  and  Hoo 
Gan-kwoh  follow  his  view.  Ch'in  Foo-lCang 
Sung  dynasty)  thinks  that 
the  addition  of  the  peih  and  the  word  ' borrow- 
ing* were  simply  to  gloss  over  the  transaction. 
This  is  more  likely.  For  the  two  princes  to  ex- 
change lands  granted  to  their  States  by  an  act 
of  the  royal  House,  without  any  reference  to 
the  reigning  king,  shows  how  hla  authority  waa 
reduced. 

The  peih  was  one  of  the  five  sceptres  or  sym- 
bols of  rank  held  by  the  princes  from  the  king. 
Counts  and  barons  received  ptiK,  differentiated 
by  the  figures  engraved  upon  them.  But  tba 
princes  carried  other  pcihy  called  mm  in 
their  visits  among  themselves;  and  it  was,  no 
doubt,  one  of  these  which  was  given  at  this  time 
to  Loo.  AH  the  ptih  were  made  round. 

Far.  4.  Tueh  is  tho  same  as  Chuy;  and  the 
place  had  thus  throe  names; — Chuy,  Yueh,  and 
K'eucn-k'ew.  This  covenant  was  the  sequel  of 
tho  mooting  in  p.  2,  'to  settle  finally  the  ex- 
change of  Pftng  and  Heu.*  Tso-she  says  that 
among  the  words  of  the  covenant  were  these,— 
'May  he  who  departs  from  this  covenant  not 
enjoy  his  State  1* 

Par.  5.  Acc,  to  Tso-she,  the  phrase 
' great  floods,’  is  used  when  the  water  is  out  all 
over  the  level  plains. 

Par.  6.  See  on  I.  vi.  8. 

The  Chuen  appends  here: — 

[‘  In  winter,  the  earl  of  Ch'ing  [came,  or  sent] 
to  render  thanks  for  the  covenant* 

' Hwa-foo  Tub  of  Sung  happened  to  see  the 
wife  of  K'ung-foo  [Confucius’  ancestor]  on  the 
way.  He  gazed  at  her  as  she  approached,  and 
followed  her  with  bis  eyes  when  she  had  pass- 
ed, saying,  " How  handsome  and  beautiful ! '*  *] 
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II.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  second  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  first 
month,  on  [the  day]  Mow-shin,  Tuh  of  Sung  murdered 
his  ruler  Yu-e,  and  the  great  officer  K‘ung-foo. 

2 The  viscount  of  T‘&ng  appeared  at  the  court  of  Loo. 

3 In  the  third  month,  the  duke  had  a meeting  with  the  mar- 

quis of  Ts‘e,  the  marquis  of  Ch‘in,  and  the  earl  of  Ch‘ing, 
at  Tseih,  to  settle  the  confusion  of  Sung. 

4 In  summer, in  the  fourth  month,  the  duke  brought  the 

tripod  of  Kaou  from  Sung,  and  on  [the  day]  Mow-shin 
deposited  it  in  the  Grand  temple. 

5 In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  the  marquis  of  Ke  came 

to  the  court  of  Loo. 

6 The  marquis  of  Ts'ae  and  the  earl  of  Ch'ing  had  a meeting 

at  T‘&nw. 

7 In  the  ninth  month  we  entered  Ke. 

8 The  duke  and  the  Jun^  made  a covenant  in  T‘ang. 

9 In  winter  the  duke  arrived  from  T‘ang. 


Par.  1.  The  Cbuen  at  the  end  of  last  year 
was  preliminaiy'  to  this  par.  Tso-she  adds 
here: — * In  the  duke's  2d  year,  in  spring,  Tuh 
attacked  the  K’ung  family,  killed  K*ung-foo, 
and  carrietl  off  his  wife.  'I'he  duke  was  anf^y, 
and  Tuh,  in  fear,  proceeded  ali»o  to  murder  him. 
The  8U]>eriur  man  understands  that  Tuh  was 
one  w’ho  had  no  regard  for  his  ruler  in  his  heart, 
and  that  thence  pr(>eci‘ded  his  wicked  move- 
ments. It  is  on  this  account  that  the  text  men- 
tions first  his  murder  of  his  ruler,  though  it  wiu 
teroHti  in  ftoitii  of  Jact*  See  fnrtlier  on  par.  3. 

Uwa-fiM)  Tull  was  a grandson  of  duke  Tae 
(^Ij)  J^ung  (died  B.  C.  7G5).  See  about 
Kuiig-foo  Kea  in  the  proleg.  to  vol.  I.,  p.57. 
The  written  sometimes  |^,  is  a respect- 
ful adjunct  sometimes  of  the  clan-name,  and 
sometimes  of  the  designation. 

Par.  2.  See  on  1.  xL  1.  The  only  thing  to  be 
n<»ticed  liore  is  the  dv'seent  of  the  title  from  ‘mar- 
qttis*  to  *viHCount,’  which  has  given  rise  to  an 
immense  amount  of  speculation  and  writing. 
Iloo  Gan-kwnh's  view  may  be  mentioned, -^hat 
Confucius  hero  degrades  the  marquis  tocondooio 
him  for  visiting  a villain  like  the  duke  of  Loo! 
The  only  satisfactory  account  of  the  difference 
of  the  titles  is  that  given  by  Too  Yu,  that,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  the  lord  of  T^ng  had  been 
degraded  in  rank  by  king  Hwan.— The  visit  was. 
no  doubt,  to  congratulate  duke  Hwan  on  his 
succession.  Acconling  to  the  rule  in  the  Cltow  I.«e 
(sec  on  I.xi.l),  all  the  other  princes  in  this  part  of 
the  kingdom  should  in  the  same  way  have  come 

to  I/OO. 

Par.  3.  Tseih  was  in  Sung;— somewhere  in 
the  pres.  dcp.  of  K‘ao-fung.  Tso-the  says  that 


though  the  meeting  is  cautiously  said  in  the 
text  to  have  been  Mo  scdtle  the  confusion  of 
Sung,'  it  was  really  brought  aI>out  by  bribes 
(see  on  next  par.),  t^i  maintain  the  |>ow*erof  the 
Hwa  family.  He  adds:—'  During  the  10  years 
of  duke  Shang's  rule  in  Sung,  he  had  fought  11 
battles,  so  that  the  people  were  m>t  able  to  en- 
dure the  constant  summonses  to  thejieUL  K'ung- 
foo  Kca  was  the  minister  of  War,  an<i  Tuh  was 
the  premier  of  the  State.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people,  Tuh  first  set 
on  foot  a report  that  the  constant  fighting  was 
owing  to  the  minister  of  War.  and  tlien,  after 
killing  K'ung-foo,  he  murdered  duke  Shang. 
Immediateig  afitr,  he  called  duke  Chwang  (the 
Kiing-tsze  Ping;  see  the  Omen  on  I.iii.  5)  from 
ChHng,  and  rais4>d  him  to  the  dukedom;— in 
order  to  pU'ase  Ching.  bribing  uUo  the  duke  of 
Loo  with  the  great  tripod  of  Kaou.  Ts'c,  Ch'in, 
and  Ch'ing  all  received  bril>es.  and  to  Tuh  acted 
as  chief  minister  to  the  duke  of  Sung.* 

Par.  4.  We  have  met  with  a city  of  Kaou 
already  in  Sung ; — sec  I.  x.  4.  If  Kaou  mention- 
ed here  were  not  the  same,  it  is  yet  placed  by 
Too  In  the  same  dis.,  that  of  Shlng-woo  in  Yen- 
chow  dep.  Pertiaps  there  had  l>een  a small 
State  of  this  name,  which  had  been  absorbed  by 
Sung.  The  tripod  in  the  text  had  lielonged  to 
it,  either  made  in  Kami,  or  more  pndiably  pre- 
sented to  it  by  king  Woo,  when  lie  distributed 
among  the  prince^  many  of  the  spoils  of  Shang. 
It  was  now  held  by  Sung,  and  as  a valuable 
curio  was  given  at  this  time  by  Hwa  Tuh  as  a 
bribe  to  Loo.  I have  translated  by 'brought,* 
without  seeking  to  find  any  mysterious  implica- 
tion in  iu  employment. — that  the  ‘marquis  of 
Loo  was  taking  from  Sung  what  Sung  had  no 
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right  to  giro,  and  he  had  no  right  to  receive.*  i 
The  'grand  temple*  wa»  that  of  the  duke  of 
Chow. 

There  i*  here  a long  Chuen:— ‘Thu  act  of 
the  duke  was  not  proper,  and  Tsang  Gae-pih 
[sod  of  Tsang  ITc-pih,  famous  for  his  remon- 
strance addressed  to  duke  Yin; — see  I.  v.  1]  re- 
monstrated witli  him,  saving,  *‘He  who  is  a 
ruler  of  men  makes  it  his  ohject  to  illustrate 
hii  virtue,  and  to  repress  in  othern  what  is  wrong, 
that  he  may  shed  an  enlightening  influence  on 
bis  officers.  He  is  still  afraid  lest  in  any  way 
he  should  fail  to  accomulish  the*r  thingi ; and  more- 
over bo  seeks  to  display  excellent  virtue  for  the 
benefit  of  his  posterity,  'fbus  it  is  that  his 
ancestral  temple  has  a roof  of  thatch ; the  mats 
in  his  grand  chariot  are  only  of  grass;  the 
grand  soups  [graiul,  os  usetl  in  sacrifice]  are 
without  coiidiraonts;  the  millets  arc  not  finely 
cleaned:  — all  these  are  illustrations  of  his 
thrift.  His  robe,  cap,  knee-covers,  and  mace;  his 
girdle,  lower  robe,  buskins,  and  shoes;  the  cross- 
piece of  his  cap,  its  stopper  pendants,  its  fastening 
strings,  and  its  crown;— all  these  illustrate 
his  observance  of  the  statutory  measures.  His 
gem-uiats,  and  his  scabbard,  with  its  orna- 
ments above  and  below;  his  belt,  with  its 
descending  ends:  the  streamers  of  his  flags  and 
the  ornaments  at  his  horses’  breasts: — these 
illustrate  his  attention  to  the  regular  degn'cs  of 
rani*.  'l*he  flames,  the  dragons,  the  axes,  and  the 
•yml>ol  of  distinction  representetl  on  hU  roUs:— 
these  illustrate  the  elegance  of  his  taste.  'Ihc 
fivccohmrs  laid  on  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
pearances of  nature; — these  illustrate  with  what 
propriety  his  articles  are  made.  The  bells 
on  his  horses’  foreheads  and  hits,  and  those  on 
his  carriage  pole  and  on  his  flags:— these  il- 
lustrate his  knowledge  of  sounds.  The  sun, 
moon  and  stars  represented  on  his  flags : — these 
illustrate  the  brightness  of  his  intelligence. 

“Now  when  thus  virtuously  thrifty  and  ob- 
servant of  the  statutes,  attentive  to  the  degrees 
of  high  and  low;  his  character  stampc<l  on  his 
elegant  rolws  and  his  carriage;  soundeil  forth 
also  and  brightly  displayi*<l;— when  thus  he 
presents  himself  for  Ibc  enlightenment  of  his 
officers,  they  are  struck  with  awe.  and  do  not 
dare  to  ilepart  from  the  rules  and  laws.  But 
now  you  are  extinguishing  your  virtue,  and 
have  given  your  supjiort  toa  man  altogether  bad. 
You  have  place<l  moreover  the  hril)e  received 
from  him  in  the  grand  temple,  to  exhibit  it  to 
your  officers.  If  your  officers  copy  your  example, 
on  what  ground  can  you  punish  them?  The 
ruin  of  SUtes  and  clans  takes  its  rise  from 
the  comiption  of  the  officers.  Officers  lose 
their  virtue,  when  the  fondness  for  bribes  on  tht 
part  of  their  ruler  is  displayed  to  them;  and  hero 
is  the  tripod  of  Kaou  in  your  temple,  so  tliat  this 
could  not  be  more  plainly  displayed!  When  king 
Woo  had  subdued  Shang,  he  removed  the  ni»:e 
tripoi  to  the  city  of  Lob,  and  the  righteous 
Pih-e  and  othert.  It  would  appear,  condemned 
him  for  it ; but  what  can  be  said  when  this  briU‘ 
is  seen  in  the  grand  temple.— this  bribe  of  wick- 
edness and  disorder?”  The  duke  did  not  listen 
to  the  remonstrance,  but  when  Chow’s  historio- 
grapher of  the  Interior  hoard  of  it,  he  said, 
“’rsang-sun  Tah  shall  have  posterity  in  Loo! 
His  prince  was  doing  wrong,  and  he  neglected 
not  to  administer  to  him  virtuous  reproof.*” 


Parr.  5,7.  See  I.iv.  1 ; and  p.  2.  Tso-sho  says 
that  the  marquis  of  Ke  behaved  at  this  tima 
disn*spectfully,  and  that  it  was  to  punish  him 
for  this  that  the  expedition  in  p.  7 was  under- 
taken. Kung-yang  and  Kuh-leang,  however, 
read  instead  of  in  p.  6. 

Far.  6.  There  was  a small  State  called  T'&ng, 
a long  way  off  to  the  west  near  the  river  Han ; 
but  theT'ftng  here  wasacity  of  Ts‘ae,85f«  south- 
cast  from  the  pres.  dls.  city  of  Ycn-shing 
J^),  dep.  K*ac-fting.  Acc.  to  Tso-she,  the  lords 
of  ’fs'se  and  Ch‘ing  met  here,  in  fear  for  the 
first  time  of  the  encroachments  and  growing 
power  of  Ts‘oo. 

Parr.  8,9.  Sec  I.ii.  1,4.  The  duke  and  the 
Jung  met  now,  says  Tso-she,  to  renew  the  good 
relations  between  the  Jung  and  Loo.  The  ^ 
in  p.  9,  intimates  that  the  duke  on  his  return  to 
Loo  gave  notic'e  of  his  arrival  in  his  ancestral 
temple.  Tso-she  says:— *On  setting  out  on  any 
expedition,  the  duke  annoiinced  the  movement 
in  the  ancestral  temple.  On  his  return,  he 
drank  in  celebration  of  that  in  the 

temple ; and  when  he  put  down  the  cup,  he  had 
the  transaction  entered  in  the  tablets; — this  was 
the  rule.  When  only  two  parties  were  concern- 
ed at  a meeting  [as  in  these  parr.],  the  place  of  it 
is  mentioned  both  in  the  account  of  the  setting 
out  and  of  the  return,  as  if  to  signify  how  each 
had  declined  to  take  the  presidency.  When 
three  or  more  parties  were  concerned,  then  the 
place  is  mciitioneil  in  the  account  of  the  going, 
and  on  the  return  it  is  said,  “The  duke  came 
from  the  meeting.”  intimating  that  there  wa§  a 
jn^rident,  and  the  business  was  completed.* 

[Tso-she  has  here  a narrative  al)out  the  af- 
fairs of  Tsin: — ‘‘Years  Imck.  the  wife  of  Muh, 
marquis  of  Tsin  (B.  C.  81 1 — 784),  a lady  Kcang, 

: gave  birth  to  her  eldest  son,  at  the  time  of  the 
exp^ition  against  T‘eaou,  and  on  that  account 
there  was  given  him  tlic  name  of  K‘cw  “• 
“enemy,”).  His  brother  was  bom  at  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Ts'ceu-inow,  and  he  got  with  re- 
ference to  it  the  name  of  Ching-sze  (^J(]  §jjj  =* 
‘grand  success”).  Szo-fuh  said,  “ How  strange 
the  names  our  lord  has  given  to  bis  sons!  Now 
names  should  be  deflnillons  of  what  is  right;  the 
doing  of  what  is  right  produc*cs  rules  of  what  ia 
pro|KT ; those  rules  again  are  embodied  in  the 
practice  of  government ; and  government  has 
its  issues  in  the  rectification  of  the  ^plo. 
Therefore  when  government  is  completed  in  this 
way,  the  people  are  obedient;  when  this  course 
is  change^],  it  produces  ilisorder.  A gad  part- 
ner is  called  Fei  =‘ consort’);  a grumbling 
partner  is  called  K‘cw  ■"  ‘ enemy '): — these- 

are  ancient  designations.  Now  our  Ion!  has 
cslUd  his  eldest  son  Enemy,  and  his  second  stm 
Grand  Success;— this  is  nn  early  omen  of  dis- 
or»ler,  as  If  the  elder  brother  would  be  supcrsetl- 
1 ed.”  In  the  24ih  year  of  duke  Hwuy  of  lyny 
' (B.  C.  744),  Tsin  liogan  to  1h-  in  coufurion.  and 
I the  marquis  Ch‘aou  [son  of  K‘ew  alv>vel  np- 
1 pointed  llwan  Shuh  [hi*  uncle,  the  above  Ching- 
szi']  to  K euh-yuh,  with  Lwan  Pin.  grandson  of 
; the  marquis  Tsing,  as  his  minister.  Sae-fuh  said, 
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have  heard  that  in  the  setting  up  of  Statea 
and  clans,  in  order  to  the  security  of  the  parent 
State,  while  its  root  is  large,  the  branches  must 
be  small.  Therefore  the  son  of  Heaven  ^tab- 
lishes  States;  princes  of  States  establish  aans. 
Heads  of  clans  establish  collateral  faniilies; 
great  officers  have  their  secondary  branches; 
officers  have  their  sons  and  younger  brothers  as 
their  servants;  and  the  common  people,  me* 
chanics  and  traders,  have  their  different  relatives 
of  various  degrees.  In  this  way  the  people  serve 
their  superiors,  and  inferiors  cherish  no  ambi- 
tious designs.  Ijlow  Tsin  is  a marquisate  in  the 


Teen  ('^^)  domain ; and,  establishing  this  State, 
can  it  continue  long,  its  root  so  weak  ? In  the 
SOth  year  of  duke  Ilwuy,  I'an-fuo  killed  the 
marquis  Ch'aoii.  and  endeavoured  without  suc- 
cess to  establish  Hwan-sbuh  in  Ta^in.  The  peo- 
ple of  Tsin  appointed  the  marquis  Ileaou.  In 
the  4oth  year  of  duke  Hwuy,  Chwang,  earl  of 
K*euh-yuh,  attacked  Yih,  and  murdered  the 
marquis  Heaou.  The  people  of  Tsin  set  up  his 
younger  brother,  the  marquis  Goh.  Goh  lK*gat 
the  marquis  Gne.  Gac  overran  the  landsof  Iling- 
t‘ing,  which  were  on  his  southern  border,  and  so 
opened  the  way  for  K‘cuh-yuh  to  attack  Yih.*] 


Third 


year. 
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THE  CII  UX  TS'EW,  WITH  THE  TSO  CHL'EN. 


BOOK  II. 


Ill  his  tliirJ  year,  in  spring,  in  tlie  first  inontli,  the  duke 
had  a meeting  with  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  in  Ying. 

2 In  summer,  the  marquis  of  'fs‘e  and  the  marquis  of  Wei 

pledged  each  other  at  P‘oo. 

3 In  the  si.xth  month,  tlie  duke  had  a meeting  with  the 

marquis  of  Ke  in  Shing. 

4 In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  on  [the  day]  Jin-shin, 

the  first  day  of  the  moon,  the  sun  was  totally  eclipsed. 

5 Duke  [Heaon’s]  son,  Hwuy,  went  to  Ts‘e,  to  meet  the 

[duke’s]  bride. 

6 In  the  ninth  month,  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  escorted  his 

daughter  to  Hwan. 

7 The  duke  and  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  had  a meeting  in  Hwan. 

8 The  [duke's]  wife,  the  lady  Keang,  arrived  from  Ts‘e. 

9 In  winter,  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e,  sent  his  younger  brother 

Keen  with  friendly  inquiries. 

10  There  was  a good  )'car. 


[Tio-she  hen?  continue*  hi*  narrative  of  event* 
in  T«in:— ‘ In  the  3<1  year,  in  spring:,  duke  Woo 
of  K*euh-yuii  [son  of  earl  Chwaiigj.  proccctled 
against  Yih,  and  halted  in  Iling>i*ing.  [His 
unclej,  Han  Wan  drove  his  chariot,  having  on  I 
his  right  Lcang  Hwang.  They  pursued  the 
marquis  of  Yih  [i.e.,  'rsitij  to  the  hank*  of  the 
Fun,  when  the  trace  of  one  of  his  outside  horse* 
got  entangletl  alaiut  the  yoke,  and  thf  carria^ 
siop]K.Hl,  They  cauglit  him  in  the  night,  and 
Kung-shuh  of  Lwait  with  him.’] 

Par.  1.  The  absence  of  ‘king's,*  after 
and  before  \ p has  given  ri«e  to  end- 
less 8po(Mi1ation  and  conjectim*,  (‘S{>coialty  as 
tlie  character  is  wanting  in  most  of  the  years  of 
Hwoti.  Too  Yu  think*  that  the  king  had  not 
sent  round  the  calendar  to  the  princes  on  those 
years.  Kuh-leang  thinks  the  omission  is  to 
mark  the  sage’s  nindoinnation  of  duke  Hwan’s 
character.  Hut  then  it  should  have  boon  omit- 
te«l  every  year,— espc*cinlly  In  the  1st.  Kven 
T<m)’s  explanation  cannot  be  admitted  in  all  the 
omissions  of  the  tcnii  thnmghout  the  classic. 
We  can  onlv  accept  the  omission  witlumt  trying 
to  account  for  it.  Ying  bidonged  to  Ts*e,-^50 
U to  the  south-east  of  the  pres.  dep.  city  of  'F'ae- 
gan.  The  object  of  the  meeting  here  was  to 
settle  a marriage  between  the  duke  and  a prin- 
cess of  Ts‘e.  The  K*ang-he  editor*  say  hero 
that  as  intimates  that  the  mover  to  the 
meeting  was  not  Txk)  hut  the  outsidi'  party,  and 
we  must  suppose  here  that  the  mover  was  really 
the  marquis  of  Iamj.  wishing  to  strengthen  him- 
self in  his  ill-acquired  dignity  by  an  alliance 
w’ith  a pfiwerful  House,  the  term  is  used  to  mark 
Confucius'  condemnation  of  Ts*e.  Hut  the  thing 
itself  was  the  condemnation  of  Ts'o,  and  we  need 
not  look  for  it  in  the  simple  term. 

Par.  2.  P‘oo  was  in  Wei, — in  the  pres.  dl*. 
of  Ch‘ang-yuen  ( ) dis.,  dep.  Ta-ming, 

Chih-le.  ^ — ‘cliargo.l  c»th 

othei;’  the  subject  about  which  the  two 


princes  had  mot  was  put  in  writing,  and  rtad 
out  in  the  hearing  of  them  both;  but  they  sepa- 
rutdi,  simply  pledged  to  each  other  in  a certain 
line  of  conduct,  without  having  gone  through 
I the  formalities  of  making  a convenant. 

Par.  3.  Tso  and  Kuh  btith  have  here 
while  Kung-yang  reads  The  K‘ong'he 

editors  think  Rung's  reading  is  right.  Both 
Ke  (^[[)  nnd  Shing,  they  say,  were  afraid  of 
Ts‘e.  and  were  cultivating  the  friendship  of 
Loo  as  a oounterpoise  to  the  other  powerful 
State.  Shing, — see  I.  v.3. 

Par.  4.  Sec  on  I.iii.l.  ‘totally.* 

There  was  a total  eclipst*  in  this  year,  on  the  day 
Jiii-shin;  hut  the  intmth.  nec.  to  Mr.  Chalmers' 
table,  should  i>e  the  8th,  and  not  the  7th.  See 
prolegg.  to  the  Shoo,  p.  103. 

Par.  5—8.  St*eon  I.ii.5.  The  ancient  practice 
of  tlie  princes  going  themselves  to  meet  their 
brides  had  long  fallen  into  disuse,  though  it 
might  sometimes  be  observed,  t'specially  by  iho 
lord  of  a small  State  intermarrying  with  a 
larger.  Ilwiiy  (I.  iv.5;  x.2)  appears  here  with 
his  full  title  of  * duke’s  son,’ — acc.  to  Tso-slie  out 
of  resp^-ot  to  his  father,  a former  marquis  of 
Loo.  and  who,  it  might  In?  presumed,  wa.s  pleased 
with  the  match;  but  the  reader  nceil  not  weary 
himself  in  trying  to  account  for  the  difference 
of  style  in  this  matter  between  this  and  former 
paragraphs. 

Hwan  was  in  Loo, — in  pres.  dis.  of  Fel-shing 
(I)E  dep.  T*‘e-nan.  It  was  contrary  to 
the  regular  rule  for  the  marquis  himself  to 
escort  his  daughter;  but  probably  he  had  some 
business  of  another  kind  to  discuss  with  the 
marquis  of  Loo.  Tso-she  says: — ‘It  was  con- 
trary to  the  rule  for  the  marquis  of  Ts‘c  to 
cacort  Ills  daughter.  In  all  cases  of  the  mar- 
riage* of  the  daughters  of  princes: — if  the  inter- 
marriage were  with  a Slate  of  equal  dignity  and 
]M)wer,  and  the  ladies  were  sisters  of  the  niling 
prince,  a minister  of  the  highest  rank  cscorU'd 
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them,  out  of  reepcct  to  their  father,  the  former 
lord  of  the  State;  but  if  they  were  dnughlers  of 
the  ruling  prince,  only  a miuii^ter  of  a lower 
rnnk  escorted  them ; if  the  intemiorriagc  were 
witli  a greater  State,  even  iit  tlie  ca«e  of  a dnugli- 
ter  of  the  ruling  prince,  a minister  of  the  highest 
rank  escorted  her;  if  the  intermarriage  were  with 
the  son  of  Heaven,  all  the  ministers  of  the  State 
went,  only  the  ruler  himself  did  not  go;  and 
if  it  were  with  a smaller  State,  then  the  escort 
was  only  a great  officer  of  tlio  1st  class.’  Observe 
the  bride  is  here  called  ‘lady  Keang,' 

as  being  still  in  Ts‘e  and  with  her  father. 

The  duke  may  l)e  said  to  have  observed  the 
ancient  ceremony  of  meeting  his  bride,  as  Hwan 
was  on  the  borders  between  I>oo  and  Ts‘e. 

Par.  8.  Having  now  entered  Loo,  the  bride 
has  passed  into  the  wife  ( ^ A) 

•ce  the  last  par.  of  the  previous  year. 

Par.  9.  See  I.  vii.  5,  and  note.  Tso>she  says 
that  the  object  of  this  mission  was  to  carry  her 
parents'  salutations  to  the  wife 
Too  Yu  adds  that  it  was  to  inquire  also  about 
her  deportment,  whether  it  was  becomingly 


modest  and  reverent,  and  to  show  the  earnest 
regard  which  the  union  might  be  sup]>om.h1  to 
produce  between  the  States.  A mission  of  this 
kind  sent  from  Loo  would  be  called 
coming  to  Loo  it  has  the  general  name  of 
Such  a mission  was  sent  thnn;  months  after  the 
lady  had  left  her  parents.  If  she  were  not  giv- 
ing satisfaction,  she  might  be  returned.  (So 

Yin|!-Wti.ay.:-^  i®!  W ^ ^ ^ 

m- 

Par.  10.  Tlie  phrase  is  expressive  of 

a good  year,  no  crop  foiling  (i  IS M)- 
It  is  strange  that  the  critics  should  find  a mys- 
tery in  this  simple  paragraph,  as  if  the  sage 
had  preserved  the  n^eord  to  sIjow  how  things 
turned  out  in  Luo  as  tliey  ought  not  to  have 
done  under  so  bad  a ruler  as  Hwan. 

[Tso-she  ap|>ende  here:  — ‘Juy  Keang,  tho 
mother  of  \Van,  earl  of  .Tuy.  indignant  at  him 
liecaiisc  of  his  many  favourites,  drove  him  out 
of  Juy,  and  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Wei 


Fourth  year. 


A "f 

n m m ii-v.  n 

jii  m,  m 1.  giii  m,  m m.  ni  ra 

IV.  1 In  liis  fourth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  first  month,  the  duke 
hunted  in  Lang. 

2 In  summer,  the  king  [hv]  Heaven’s  [gr.nce].  sent  the  [sub-] 
udininistrator,  K*eu  Hih-kew,  to  Loo  with  friendly  in- 
quiries. 


Par.  1.  here  is  the  name  of  tho  winter 
hunt  celcbrutctl.  as  Tso  says,  *at  the  proper 
icason;’  for  in  reality  Chow’s  1st  month,  was 
the  2d  month  of  winter.  Tliis  is  an  instance  in 
point  to  show  that  Chow’s  ‘spring*  did  really 
include  two  months  of  the  natural  winter. 
Lang, — see  Lix.  4. 


Par.  2.  See  I,  i,  4,  for  the  meaning  of 
K‘eu  was  the  name  of  a city  in  Chow,  from 
which  the  official  family  to  whom  it  was  granted 
took  their  clait-namc.  Tso-slie  says  the  name 
(Pih-kew)  of  the  messenger  is  given  bet^ause 
his  father  was  still  alive.  If  he  had  not  been 


so,  we  should  have  rend 

There  is  no  entry  here  under  autumn  or  win- 
ter; not  even  the  names  of  those  seasons  and 
their  first  muoths.  This  is  contrary  to  tlie  rule 


of  the  classic,  and  wo  must  believe  that  a 
|K)rtion  of  the  text  is  here  h»st.  Of  course  many 
of  the  Chinese  critics  are  unable  to  ari'<>pt  to 
simple  a solution  of  the  matter,  and  will  have 
it  that  the  s.'tge  loft  those  sea-^ons  out  of  the 
year,  to  express  his  displcasuro  with  duke 
Hwan,  and  his  condemnathm  of  the  king  for 
sending  friendly  inquiries  to  such  a man  as  he 
was! 

[Tso-shc  has  two  brief  notes  of  events  that 
liap}»ened  in  the  second  half  of  this  year:— 

‘ In  Ruttinm.  an  army  of  Ts*in  made  a raid  on 
Juy.  and  was  defeated.  It  was  defeated  through 
making  too  light  of  Juy.* 

‘In  winter  a king’s  army  and  an  army  of 
Tsin  besiege*!  Wei.  The  army  o/  7s‘tn  captured 
the  earl  of  Juy,  and  carried  him  back  to  T»*tn 
with  it.’] 
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# rfii  WM  m ra 

^ m w.T  m rfij  m ro  m.^  m. 

V.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  fifth  year, .in  spring,  in  the  first  month,  on 
Keuh-seuli  or  Ke-ch‘o\v,  Paou,  marquis  of  Ch‘in,  died. 

2 In  summer,  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  and  the  earl  of  Ch'ing  went 

to  Ke. 

3 The  king  [by]  Heaven’s  [grace],  sent  the  son  of  Jing  Shuh  to 

Loo  with  friendly  inquiries. 

4 There  was  the  burial  of  duke  Hwan  of  Ch‘in. 

5 We  walled  Chuh  k'ew. 

6 In  autumn,  an  army  of  Ts‘ae,  an  army  of  Wei,  and  an  array 

of  Ch‘in  followed  the  king  and  invaded  Ch‘ing. 

7 There  was  a grand  sacrifice  for  rain. 

8 There  were  locusts. 

9 In  winter  the  duke  of  Chow  went  to  Ts'aou. 


Par.  I.  There  is  here  eridently  some  cor- 
ruption of  tho  text.  Between  Kcah-seuh  and 
Ke-eh*ow  there  are  14  clear  days.  Wc  can 
hardly  conceire  how  the  historiographers  could 
have  entered  the  death  of  the  marquis  as  having 
occurred  on  the  one  day  or  tho  other.  If  by 
any  possibility  they  had  done  so,  here,  if  any- 
where, there  was  need  for  tho  pruning  pencil  of 
Confucius  ( says  that  two 
different  announcements  were  communicated  to 
Loo,  and  adds,  * At  this  time  Cb‘in  was  all  in 
confusion.  T*o,  the  sou  of  duke  W&n,  had  killed 
the  marquis's  eldest  son,  Win  [so  is  here 
reail],  and  superseded  him.  Tho  disorder  arose 
when  the  marquis  was  very  ill;  the  people  got 
scattered ; and  so  two  announcements  were  taken 
to  Loo.*  But  tills  is  an  explanation  made  to  suit 
the  text.  Ch‘ing  E supposes  that  after  Keah- 
siiuh  some  entry  has  dropt  out  which  constituted 
the  1st  par.;  and  then  a second  par.  might  com- 
mence with  Q -Jf*.  This  is  a reasonable 
conjecture,  but  there  is  another  difficulty  in  the 
text  which  renders  it  inadmissible.  The  day 
Ke-chH>w  was  in  the  1st  month  of  this  year, 
but  Keah-seuh  was  in  the  12th  month  of  the 
preceding.  This  error  of  tho  month,  as  preced- 
ing is  equally  fatal  to  the  solution  of 

Kung-yang  and  Kuh-leang,  that  tho  marquis, 
in  a fit  of  madness,  or  some  other  way,  disap- 
peared on  the  first  of  the  days  mentioned,  and 
was  found  dead  on  the  second.  Tho  text  is 
evidently  corrupt.  Leave  out  the  two  charac- 
ters and  the  difficulty  disappears. 

Far.  2.  as  in  III.  5,  simply«>  ft-’*" 

go  to.*  Tio  says  that  *the  lords  of  Ts‘c  and 
Ch'iiig  went  to  the  court  of  Kc  wishing  to  sur- 
prise it,  and  that  the  people  of  Ke  knew  their 
design.*  The  marquis  of  Ke,  it  is  understood, 
then  communicated  their  visit  and  its  object  to 
Loo,  to  which  alone  he  looked  for  help;  and  so 
the  entry  of  a transaction,  apparently  foreign 


to  Loo,  was  made  by  its  historiographers.  We 
shall  see,  hereafter,  that  Ke’s  fear  of  Ts*e  was 
well  founded. 

Par.  3.  For  Kuh-l«ing  has  Com- 

pare I.  iil.  4.  Jing  Sliuli  must  have  been  a great 
officer  of  Chow.  The  critics  arc  much  concern- 
ed to  determine  whether  Jing  Shuh  himself 
were  dead,  or  only  old,  so  that  his  son  was  em- 
ployed instead  of  him,  and  whether  he  look  it 
upon  him  to  send  his  son,  or  the  son  was  direct- 
ly commissioned  by  the  king.  The  last  point 
s^ms  to  be  settled  by  tho  text ; tlie  others  only 
give  rise  to  uncertain  speculations.  Tso-sho 
simply  says  the  messenger  was  *a  youth 

-di)’ 

Par.  5.  Chuh-k'ew  is  believed  to  have  been 
50  le  to  the  south-east  of  the  pres.  dep.  city  of 
£-chow.  Too  tliiaks  it  was  walled  as  a pre- 
caution, in  consequence  of  the  designs  of  Ts'e 
on  Ke. 

Par.  6.  On  this  paragraph  Tso-she  gives  us 
the  following  narrative - 

‘The  king  deprived  the  enrl  of  ChHng  of  ali 
thare  in  the  government  0/ the  kingdom,  and  the 
earl  in  consequence  no  more  appeared  at  court. 
In  autumn  tho  king  led  several  of  the  princes  to 
invade  Ch'ing,  when  the  carl  withst(^  him. 
Tho  king  drew  up  hU  Jorce*  so  tluxt  he  himself 
was  in  tho  centre,  while  Lin-foo,  duke  of  Kwoh, 
commanded  the  army  of  the  right,  having  the 
troops  of  Ts‘ac  ami  Wei  attached  to  him,  and 
Uih-ki^n,  duke  of  Chow,  commanded  on  tho  left, 
having  the  troops  of  Clrin.  Tsze-yuen  of  Chdng 
asked  tho  carl  to  draw  their  troops  up  in  squares, 
on  the  left  opposed  to  the  armies  of  Ts‘ae  and 
Wei,  and  on  the  right  to  the  men  of  Chin. 
‘‘Chin,**  said  he,  *Ms  at  this  time  all  in  confu- 
sion, and  the  people  have  no  heart  to  fight.  If 
we  attack  them  first,  they  will  bo  sure  to  run. 
The  king’s  soliliers  seeing  tliis  will  fall  into 
disorder,  and  the  troops  of  Ts‘ae  and  Wei  will 
set  them  the  example  of  flight  without  making 
any  resistaoce.  Let  us  then  collect  our  troops 
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anJ  fall  upon  the  kinf;; — in  thii  wa^  we  may 
calculate  on  ■uceeas.'*  The  earl  followit)  this 
couiiHeL  Man-|nh  commanded  the  square  on 
the  right;  Chae  Chung-tsuh  that  uii  the  left;  | 
while  Yuen  Fan  and  Kaou  K‘cU'ine,  with  the 
earl,  UhI  the  centre,  which  was  drawn  up  in 
fish-scale  array.  There  was  always  a forct*  of 
2r»  cliariots,  supported  by  5 files  of  6 men  eacli, 
to  maintain  a close  and  unbmkcn  fnmt.  The 
battle  was  fought  at  Seu-kolu  The  carl  com- 
manded the  squares  on  the  riyht  and  Uft  to  wait 
till  they  saw  his  fiag  wavtnl,  and  then  to  advance 
with  drums  beatitig.  The  troops  of  'I’l'ac,  Wei, 
and  Ch‘in  all  while  the  king's  were  thrown 
into  disorder.  The  forces  of  CIring  then  united 
in  an  attack  on  the  opposite  centre.  The  king 
received  a great  defeat,  and  an  arrow  shot  by 
Chuh  Tan  wounded  him  in  the  shoulder;  but, 
notwithttundintj  /Atx,  he  retreated,  still  n\aiiitaining 
an  able  fight.  Chuh  'J'an  asked  leave  to  pursue 
him,  but  the  carl  said.  “A  superior  man  does 
not  wish  to  be  always  showing  superiority  over 
others ; much  less  dare  he  offer  insult  to  the 
son  of  iloaven  \ If  we  manage  to  save  our- 
sclvi‘8,  and  the  altars  of  C'h‘ing  take  no  damage, 
we  have  accomplished  very  much.”  At  night 
he  sent  Tsuh  of  Chac  to  comfort  the  king,  and 
to  ask  after  the  welfare  of  his  officers.* 

Par.  7.  ‘a  sacrifice  in  time 

of  drought.'  The  Chuen  says  that  to  offer  this 
iacrifice — orat  least  the  grand  sacrifice  for  rain — 
in  the  autumn  was  unseasonable,  and  therefore 
the  r«Ktrd  of  it  ap|K-ars  hero,  Tso-»lie  adds: — 

* With  reganl  to  the  sacrifices  in  general,  at  the 
season  of  K*e-chih  [‘the  emergimce  of  insects 
from  their  burrows;' — the  1st  month  of  Hea.  and 
the  of  the  Chow  year],  the  b*>rder  sacrifice 
[to  Heaven]  was  offered;  at  the  season  of  Lung- 
nwn  [‘the  amwarance  of  the  Dragon  (wm?  the 
Shoo,  on  Pt.  I.,  par.  5);'— the  4th  month  of  Ilea, 
and  the  6th  t»f  Chow],  the  sacrifice  for  rain  ; at 
the  season  ofCh'e-shali  [‘  comencementtif  death 
— the  8th  month  of  Hca,  and  the  loth  of  Chow], 
the  Shaug  or  sacrifice  of  first  fruits ; aud  at  the 


season  of  Pei-chih  [Mhe  closing  of  insects  in 
their  burrow's;' — the  lOth  mtnith  of  Hea,aiul  12th 
of  Chow],  the  Ching  or  winter  sacrifice.  If 
any  of  those  sacrifices  were  offered  after  the 
scAwm  for  them,  the  historiographers  made  an 
entry  of  it.'  According  then  to  Tsu-she,  this 
sacrifice  for  rain  was  competent  to  Chow  and 
its  various  States  only  in  the  6th  month,  its 
object  being  to  supplicate  for  rain  in  the  begin- 
ning of  summer,  that  there  might  be  a good 
harvest ; — of  course  it  was  out  of  season  to  offer 
this  sacrifice  in  any  month  of  Chow's  autumn. 
But  1 believe,  with  Muuu  K‘e-ling,  that,  while 
there  was  the  regular  sacrifice  at  the  beginning  of 
the  natural  summer.  8{>ecial  sacrifices  might  bo 
offen.'d  at  any  season  of  prolonged  drought,  and 
it  does  not  follow,  therefore,  that  the  sacrifice 
in  the  text  was  unseasonable.  As  to  the  name 
* grand,’  characterizing  the  sacrifice  here,  it  has 
given  rise  to  much  controversy.  Kea  Kwei 
thought  the  sacrifice  was  addressed  to  Heaven 
or  God  by  the  princes  of  Loo,  under  sanction 
of  the  grant  to  their  ancestor  to  use  imperial 
rites,  and  is  therefore  here  called  ‘grand.*  Tbit 
point  we  must  leave. 

Par.  8.  ^ (in  Kung-yang,  are  de- 
scribed by  T(K)  Yu  as  ‘ n kind 

of  locusts.’ 

Par.  0.  Cliow  was  a small  State,  in  pres.  dis. 
of  Gan-k‘ew  ).  dep.  Ts‘ing-chow.  Its 

prince  appears  here  with  the  title  of  duke; 
— it  is  supposed  because  some  previous  lord  hud 
been  one  of  the  three  Rung  or  dukes  at  the 
king's  court.  His  capital  was  Shun-yu 

Ts‘aou  was  an  earldom,  held  by  the  de- 
scendants of  one  of  the  sons  of  king  Wftn ; — its 
capital  was  T8‘aou-k*ew  ( [5^  l're»  dit. 

of  Ting-t‘aou,  dcp.  Ts‘aou-chow.  Tsi)-she  says 
on  the  par:— ‘In  winter,  the  duke  of  Shun-yu 
went  to  Ts'aou,  ret'koning  that  his  State  was  in 
a perilous  state;  and  be  did  not  return  to  it.* 
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VI. 


Ill  tlie  [diike'.s  si.\th  year,  in  spring,  in  the  fii-st  month, 
Sliih  came  to  Loo. 

In  summer,  in  the  fourth  month,  the  duke  had  a meeting 
with  the  marquis  of  Ke  in  Ching. 

In  autumn,  in  the  eighth  month,  on  Jin-woo,  [the  duke] 
held  a grand  military  review. 

The  people  of  Ts‘ae  put  to  death  T‘o  of  Ch‘in. 

In  the  ninth  month,  on  [the  day]  Ting-maou,  the  [duke’s] 
son.  Thing,  was  born. 

In  winter,  the  marquis  of  Ke  came  to  [our]  court. 


Par.  I.  According  to  all  the  llirce  Cliucn, 
thia  ia  a continuation  of  tlic  last  par.  in  last 
year.  Tso-ahe  says:— •In  the  spring,  lie  came 
from  Ts'aou  to  the  court  of  Loo.  The  text 
imimatca  t!mt  he  did  not  return  agnin 

tohia  own  State/  In  thia  way,  for  good,’ 

and  Too  Yu  deflnea  it  hy  Kung  and  Kuh 

explain  it  by  and  ‘this  man. 

Giving  E and  Hoo  Gan-kw6,  however,  stipjwae 
that  Shih  was  the  name  of  the  duke  of  Chow. 
A prince,  living,  ought  not  to  Ik*  called  by  his 
name,  hut  this  p<H>r  duke,  a fugitive  from  his 
State,  never  to  return  to  it,  was  in  his  princely 
character  as  gooil  as  dead,  and  might  la*  named. 
The  K‘ang-hu  c<iitor8  say  U)th  views  are  to  be 
preserved.  Tlie  point  is  one  of  trivial  importance. 

['Hjcre  is  appcndcfl  here  in  the  Chuen  the 
following  narrative:— ‘ King  \^oo  of [this 
viscount  of  Ts'oohnil  usuriK*d  the  title  of  ‘ king  ] 
hurst  suddenly  into  JSuy.  and  sent  Wei  Chang  to 
l>eg  that  'iV(a»  and  Suy  might  l>e  on  goo<l  terms 
with  each  other,  meanwhile  waiting  with  his 
army  at  lliia  for  intelligence.  The  court  of 
Suy  sent  Shaou-sze  &iii  ’ is  evidently 
the  name  of  an  office;  but  nothing  can  bo  ascer- 
tained about  it.  1 have  therefore  followwi  the 
example  of  the  I„oeh-kwoh  Che  which  calls  the 
phrase  the  name  of  the  marquis  of  Suy’s  fa- 
vourite] to  manage  the  conclusi«m  of  a treaty  of 
peace.  Tow  Pih-pe  said  to  the  viscount  of  Ts*oo, 
“That  wc  have  n«it  got  our  will  ou  the  cast  of 
the  Han  is  all  owing  to  our»elres.  We  have 
displayed  our  three  armies,  our  men  all  iHjuipt 
with  their  buff  coats  ami  weapons,  and  so  we 
have  presenti*d  ourselves  to  the  Stales  in  all  our 
power.  They  have  been  afraid,  therefore,  and 
have  united  together  to  pn»vidc  against  our 
designs.  It  is  this  which  makes  it  d-fflcuU  to 
separate  them.  Of  the  States  t ant  of  the  ihm 
Suy  is  the  greatest.  Let  Suy  omt  be  cUleii,  and 


then  it  will  spurn  the  smaller  States,  which 
will  become  alienated  from  it; — this  will  be  to 
the  advantage  of  Ts‘oo.  This  Shaou-sz4^  is  a 
vain  extravagant  man;  let  us  inflate  him  by 
making  our  army  appear  as  if  it  were  weak.” 
Heung  Leuh-tseu-pe  said.  “While  Ke  Lcang  is 
in  6’uy,  of  what  use  will  this  be?”  Tow  Pih-pe 
replied,  “It  will  serve  as  a basis  for  future 
measures; — Shaou-sze  is  his  prince’s  favourite.” 

* T1)C  king,  arrording  to  /VA-/k  s rounsfl.  gave 
his  army  a dilapidated  appearance,  and  then 
received  Shaou-sze,  who  on  his  return  to  Suy 
requested  leave  to  pursue  the  army  of  Ts‘oo. 
The  marquis  was  alioiit  to  grant  it,  when  Ke 
Ecang  su'pt  him  saying,  “Heaven  is  now  giv- 
ing power  to  Ts’oo.  Its  exhibition  of  weakness 
was  only  ma<le  to  deceive  us.  Why.  O ruler, 
l>c  so  hasty?  I have  heard  that  the  condition 
ill  which  a small  State  can  match  with  a great 
one,  is  when  the  Riiiall  one  is  ruK*d  ncconling  to 
reason,  and  the  great  one  is  abandoneil  to  wild 
excess.  What  I mean  by  Inniig  ruled  according 
to  reason,  is  showing  a loyal  fove  for  the  people, 
and  a faithful  worship  of  the  Spirits.  When 
the  ruler  thinks  oa/y  of  benefiting  the  people, 
that  is  loyal  loving  of  them;  when  the  priests’ 
wonls  are  all  correct,  that  is  faithful  worship. 
Now  our  people  are  famishing,  and  the  prince 
indulges  his  desires;  the  i>riests  are  hypocrites 
in  their  sacrifices : — I do  not  know  whether 
there  is  the  conilUlon  of  success.”  The  mar- 
quis said,  * My  victims  arc  the  best,  and  well 
falie<l ; the  millet  in  the  vessels  is  gocai  and  all 
eoinplote; — where  is  there  any  want  of  since- 
rity?’ KeEiiang  replie<l.  “ The  sM^sq/the  people 
is  wh.at  the  Spirits  regard.  The  sage  kings  there- 
fore first  secund  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and 
then  put  forth  their  strength  in  srrriVy  the  Spirits, 
'rims  when  they  prescnleil  their  victims,  and 
announced  them  as  lurgi*  and  fat,  they  meant 
that  the  i>eoplcs  strengih  w.is  all  preserre<l ; 
lliat  to  this  WHS  owing  the  large  growth  of  the 
animals;  tliat  to  this  was  owing  their  freedom 
from  scab  or  itch;  that  to  this  it  was  owing 
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they  wore  so  fat»  and  amply  sufficient.  Wlicn 
they  presented  their  vessels  of  millet,  and  an- 
nounced it  as  clean  and  abundant,  they  meant 
that  in  all  tho  throe  seasons  no  harm  was  done 
to  tho  cause  of  husbandry ; that  the  people  were 
harmonious,  and  the  years  good.  When  they 
presented  their  distilled  and  sweet  spirits,  and 
announced  them  as  admirable,  strong,  and  good, 
they  meant  that  superiors  and  inferiors  were  all 
of  admirable  virtue,  and  their  hearts  in  nothing 
inclined  to  porrerscnesi;  what  was  termed  the 
widely  did'used  fragrance  was  really  that  there 
were  no  slanderers  nor  wicked  men.  In  this 
way  it  was  that  they  exerted  themselves  that 
the  labours  of  the  three  seasons  should  be  per- 
formed; they  cultivated  and  inculcated  tho  five 
great  duties  of  society;  they  cherished  and 
promote*!  the  affection  that  should  exist  among 
the  nine  classics  of  kindred : and  from  this  they 
proceeded  to  their  pure  sacrifices.  Tims  their 
^^ple  were  harmonious,  and  the  Spirits  sent 
down  blessings,  so  that  every  movement  they 
undertook  was  successful.  Now  the  people’s 
hoartsaro  all  at  variance,  and  the  Spirits  have 
no  lord  [i. none  whom  they  will  serve,  anti 
serve  bv  blessing].  Although  you  as  an  in- 
dividual may  be  liberal  in  your  arU  of  irorsAi/t, 
what  blessing  can  that  bnng  ? 1 pray  you  to 
cultivate  goc^  government,  and  be  friendly  with 
the  States  of  your  brother  princes;  then  perhaps 
you  will  escape  calamity.’* 

‘ The  marquis  of  Suy  was  afraid,  and  attentlod 
properly  to  his  duties  of  government;  and  Ts‘oo 
did  not  dare  to  attack  him.'] 

Far.  2.  Tso  says  the  marquis  of  Kc  came  to 
this  meeting  to  consult  with  Loo  about  his 
difflcnltlcs  with  Ts^  The  in  the  text  is 
from  Kuh-lteng.  Tso  and  Rung  both  read 
which  makes  Too  give  the  situation  differently 
fVom  that  of  the  other  in  X.v.  3 90  te  north-cast 
from  pres.  dis.  city  of  Ning-yang. 

[Tlie  Chuen  has  here:— ‘The  northern  Jung 
had  invaded  Ts’e,  which  sent  to  ask  the  assist- 
ance of  a force  from  Ch*ing.  iiwuh,  the  eldest  ; 
son  of  the  earl  of  Ching,  le*l  a force  accordinyfy 
to  the  help  of  Ts‘c,  and  inflicted  n great  defeat 
on  the  Jung,  capturing  their  two  leaden,  Tao- 
Icang  and  Shaou-leang,  whom  ho  presented  to 
the  marquis  with  the  heads  of  300  of  their  buff- 
coated  warriors.  At  that  time  the  great  officers 
of  many  of  the  princes  were  keeping  guanl  in 
Ts‘e,  and  the  marquis  supplied  them  with  cattle,  i 
emplojing  the  officers  of  Loo  to  arrange  the  order  1 
of  distribution.  These  placed  the  troops  of  \ 
Ch'iny  last,  w'hich  made  liwuh  indignant,  con-  | 
sidenng  that  his  had  been  the  merit  of  the  vic- 
tory ; and  it  gave  rise  to  the  battle  of  Lang  [sec  ! 
the  loth  year].  I 

‘ Before  the  duke  of  Loo  had  married  the  | 
daughter  of  Ts'e,  the  marquis  had  wished  to 
marry  her — Wftu  Kcang — to  Iiwuh ; but  he  had 
rt'fused  the  match.  Some  one  aske«i  the  reason 
of  his  refusal,  when  ho  replic*!,  People  should  I 
be  equally  matched.  A dtiHijhter  oj  TsV  is  too  ^ 
great  a match  for  me.  The  <k1i*  says,  ‘ For  him-  ! 
self  he  seeks  much  happiness  (She,  III.  i.  l.«).*  ' 
I have  to  do  with  what  de{X'uds  on  myself 
simply;  what  have  I to  do  with  a great  State?”  ■< 
A 8U{>crior  man  will  say  that  Umih  did  well  | 
in  thus  making  himself  the  centre  of  hi*  plan  ' 
nf  life.  On  this  occasion,  when  he  hud  defeat- 


ed the  army  of  tho  Jung,  the  marquis  of 
Ts‘e  again  asked  him  to  take  nnotlier  of  hU 
daughters  to  wife,  hut  ncfnin  he  firmly  refused. 
Being  asked  the  reason,  he  said.  **Foriucrly 
when  I had  had  nothing  to  do  in  Ts‘e,  1 still  did 
not  dare  to  marry  one  of  its  princesses.  Now  I 
hurried  here  by  our  ruler’s  order  to  succour 
, Ts‘c  in  its  exigency;  if  1 returned  from  it  with 
a wife,  it  would  be  as  if  1 had  won  her  by  arm'*.'* 
In  this  way  ho  declined  the  alliance  on  tho 
ground  of  wanting  the  carl  of  Chdng’s  command.' 

Tso-she  seems  to  have  forgotten  here  that  he 
had  already  narrated  the  marriage  of  Hwuli  uf 
Chdng  to  a daughter  of  the  house  of  Ch*in,  un- 
der I.viii.  3.  The  marquis  of  Ts'e  would  hardly 
have  offered  one  of  his  daughters  to  fill  a 
secondary  place  in  Hwuh's  harem.] 

Par.  8.  [lij— ^ ‘ Mamino  tho 

chariots  and  horses.’  lliis  was  an  annual  cere- 
mony, to  which  the  winter  huut  was  subsidiary. 
See  the  Chow  Lc,  Bk.  XXIX.,  pp.  24—34.  Many 
of  the  critics  think  that  the  holding  this  review, 
as  hero,  in  the  8th  month  in  autumn,  was  un- 
seasonable, and  that  it  is  recorded  to  condemn 
it  But  the  duke  might  easily  have  had  reasons 
sufficient  to  justify  him  for  holding  such  a re- 
view at  this  time. 

Par.  4.  Tso-she  has  no  Chuen  here,  but  we 
find  wliat  serves  for  one  under  the  22d  year  of 
duke  Chwang.  Wo  have  seen,  under  V.l , that  T‘o 
had  killed  tho  eldest  son  of  the  marquis  of  Ch‘in, 
and  superseded  him.  Hut  that  son's  younger  bro- 
ther was  a son  of  a prim  ess  of  Ts‘ae,  and  in  his 
interest  Ts‘ac  now  di«l  justice  on  T‘o.  T‘o  had 
not  yet  l)cen  recognixeil  as  marquis  of  Clriii, 
and  therefore  we  have  simply  his  name,  with- 
out his  title.  1 have  translated  lllA  by  * the 
people  of  Ts‘ac,’  after  the  analogy  of 
in  I.ir.6,7.  Kuh  and  Rung  account  for  his  death 
at  the  hands  of  some  people  of  Ts‘'ac  by  saying 
that  ho  had  intruded  into  the  (eirit^iry  of  Ts‘ae 
in  hunting  or  for  a worse  purpose,  and  was  kill- 
ed in  a quarrel  almut  a bird  or  a woman.  Their 
Chuen,  however,  whore  matters  of  history  arc 
concerned,  arc  not  lu  be  compared  witli  Tso- 
she’s.  • 

Par.  5.  Tso-she  tells  us  that  this  entry  of 
T‘ung's  birth  iutimati's  tliat  he  was  receive*! 
with  all  tlio  honours  proper  to  the  hirth  of  a 
son  and  heir;  that  an  ox,  a shwp.  and  a pig 
were  saerifice*!  on  llie  occasion;  that  an  offieer 
of  divination  carri*.**!  him  on  his  back,  and  his 
wife  nurse*]  him;  and  that  the  diike,  with  tho 
child's  mother.  Wftn  Reang,  and  the  wives  of  tlio 
duke’s  noble  kindred,  gave  him  his  name.  This 
last  ceremony  took  place  on  the  3d  month  after 
tho  birth.  Tso-slie  a«lds: — *'rhe  duko  asked 
Shin  Scu  al)out  names,  who  replied  ‘'Names  arc 
taken  from  five  things: — .some  pre-intimation; 
some  auspitv  uf  virtue;  some  striking  app\-ar- 
aneo  alM>ut  tiie  child;  the  Ixirrowing  the  mime 
uf  some  uhjeirt ; or  some  siniitarily.  When  a 
child  is  born  with  a name  on  it.  that  is  a pre-in- 
tiniation  [a  cliaracter,  such  as  may  seem 
to  be  made  by  some  marks  on  the  laxly,  and  so  is 
taken  as  the  name] ; when  a child  is  imm*‘*l  fr*iin 
some  virtue,  this  is  called  an  auspii'e  [Cli'ang, 
the  naim*  of  king  Wan.  is  an  instance  in  |X)itit]; 
when  il  is  named  from  s*>nic  n’.semhiancv  about 
it  to  s*iinetiiing.  this  is  cnlh'd  rmining  front  the 
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appoannce  [Confuciui  was  so  named  No-k'ew 
; when  it  is  named  from  some  ob- 
ject, this  is  called  borrowing  [the  name  of  Con* 
fudus'  son  Pih-ya  ‘the  fish')  is  an  in- 

stance]; when  the  name  is  taken  from  tomtlking 
about  the  father,  this  is  called  a name  from 
similarity  [see  below].  The  name  must  not  be 
taken  from  the  name  of  the  State ; or  of  an  office ; 
or  of  a mountain  or  river;  or  of  any  malady; 
or  of  an  animal;  or  of  a utensil,  or  of  a cere- 
monial ofiering.  The  people  of  Chow  do  not  use 
the  name  which  they  in  sen'ing  the  Spirits 
of  the  dead',  and  the  name  is  not  mentioned  after 
death.  To  take  the  name  from  the  Slate  would 
do  away  with  the  State » name;  one  from  an 
office  would  do  away  with  the  office;  one  from 
a hill  or  stream  would  do  away  with  the  sacrifice 
to  it;  one  from  an  animal  would  do  away  with  its 
use  as  a victim;  one  from  a utensil  or  a cere- 
monial offering  would  do  away  with  its  use  in 
ccrcmunies.  The  name  of  the  marquis  He  of 
Tsin  [he  was  called  ^ made  the  title  of 
minister  of  lastruction  ( ^ be  disoontinu- 


cd  in  Tsin,  So  with  duke  Woo  of  Song  and  the 
title  of  minister  of  Works  (i^  Our 

former  dukes  HSen  [called  and  Woo 

[called  caused  two  hills  to  lose  their  names. 
Therefore  the  names  of  such  great  objects  and 
offices  must  not  be  given  to  a child."  The  duke 
said,  "Well,  his  birth  and  mine  wore  on  the 
same  day."  So,  from  that  similarity,  the  child 
was  named  T^ng  [the  Similar].’ 

As  this  is  the  only  Instance  in  the  classic  ia 
which  the  birth  of  a Son  of  any  of  the  marquises 
of  Loo  is  chronicled,  there  is  much  specuUUioQ 
as  to  the  reason  of  the  entry  here.  Some  think 
it  is  a clear  case  of  the  pencil  of  the  sage,  who 
would  thus  show  that  duke  Chwang  was  really 
the  son  of  the  marquis  of  Loo,  and  not  the  fruit 
of  the  incestuous  commerce  which  his  mother 
subsequently  indulged  in  1 
Par.  G.  Tso-sbe  says  this  visit  from  the  mar- 
quis of  Ke  was  to  beg  the  services  of  the  duke 
to  ask  the  king’s  order  to  bring  abont  peace 
between  Ke  and  Ts‘e,  but  lliat  the  duke  told 
him  ho  could  do  nothing  In  the  matter. 


Seventh  year. 


m mm  a:* 

^ m ^ m ^ 
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VII.  1 III  his  seventh  year,  in  spring,  in  the  second  month,  on 
Ke-hae,  the  duke  hunted  with  fire  in  Heen-k‘ew. 

2 In  summer,  Suy,  earl  of  Kuh,  came  to  [our]  court. 

3 Woo-le,  marquis  of  T Sng,  came  to  [our]  court. 


Par.  1.  Hi^n-k'cw  was  a district,  and  pro- 
bably the  name  of  a town  in  it,  belonging  to 
I/K);— somewhere  in  dep.  of  Yen-cliow. 
herca  ‘to  hunt  with  fire.’  Tliis  ap- 

pears in  the  Urh-ya  as  another  name  for  the 

winter  hunting  H The 

in  using  fire  was  to  drive  the  birds  and  ani- 
mals from  their  coverts.  Too  says  the  record  is 
made  here  to  oondemn  the  duke  for  his  wantun- 
ness  in  carrying  on  the  operation,  to  that  nothing 
should  escape.  But  this  docs  not  appear  In  the 
text;  and  the  Chuen  has  nothing  on  the  par. 

Parr.  2,8.  Kuh  was  a marquisate,  witli  the 
surname  Ying  (^a),  and  has  left  its  name  in 
the  pres.  dis.  of  Kuh-shing,  dep.  Seang*yang, 


I Hoo-pih.  T‘&ng  was  not  far  from  Kuh,  an 
earldom  with  the  surname  Man  Soma 

Claoe  it  in  pres.  T‘fing  Chow,  dep.  Nan-yang, 
[o-nan;  others  find  its  princip^  dty,  20  U 
north-east  of  the  dep.  olty  of  Scang-yang  in 
Huo-pih.  But  the  two  identifications  need  not 
clssh.  What  brought  these  two  distant  Ionia 
to  Loo  wc  cannot  tell.  Tso-sho  says  they  are 
mentioned  by  name  in  contempt;  but  we  may 
find  a better  reason  in  a rule  of  the  Le  Ke,  I.  Ft. 
ll.li.  21,  that  princes  who  had  lost  their  Statca 
were  racntionetl  by  name.  The  supposition  that 
the  princes  in  the  text  were  in  this  condition 
I adequately  explains  their  coming  all  the  long 
way  from  their  former  fiefs  to  Loo. 
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Nothing  that  occurred  in  autumn  or  winter  i> 
here  entered.  See  what  has  been  said  upon 
this. — on  the  4th  year. 

rrso-ihe  appends  here  two  short  Chuen; — 

‘ Mang  and  Hi-ang  sought  terms  of  peace  from  \ 
Cli'ing  [these  are  two  of  the  places  mentioned  1 
in  one  of  the  Chuen  under  1.  xi.  3,  as  granted  by 
^ow  to  Ch‘ing.  It  was  tlicre  said  that  Chow 
could  not  keep  them,  and  it  would  appear  that  1 


Ch‘ing  also  found  it  difficult  to  do  so],  and 
afterwards  broke  them.  In  autumn,  an  army 
of  Ch'ing.  an  army  of  Ta'e,  and  an  army  of  Wei 
invaded  Mang  and  lleang,  when  the  king  re- 
moved their  inhabitants  to  Keah.* 

‘In  winter,  the  earl  of  K‘euh-yuh  inveigled 
the  child-marquis  of  Tsin,  and  put  him  to 
death.*] 


Eighth  year. 
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VIII.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  eighth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  first  month, 
on  Ke-maou,  we  offered  the  winter  sacrifice. 

2 The  king  [by]  Heaven’s  [grace]  sent  Kea  Foo  to  Loo  with 

friendly  inquirie-s. 

3 In  summer,  in  the  fifth  month,  on  Ting  ch'ow,  we  offered 

the  winter  sacrifice. 

4 In  autumn,  we  invaded  Choo. 

5 In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  there  was  snow. 

6 The  duke  of  Chae  came  [to  Loo],  and  immediately  after 

went  to  meet  the  king’s  bride  in  Ke. 
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Par.l.  ^ was  the  name  of  the  sacrifice 
offered  in  the  ancestral  temple  at  mid-winter. 

‘all;’  — all  tlie  latiours  of  the  year 
had  been  completed,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
gatluTtHl  in.  They  could  therefore  he  now  pre- 
8cnt<Hl  mure  largely  than  at  the  oth«-r  seasonal 
sacrifices.  This  is  supi>osed  to  he  the  reason  of 
the  name.  Chow's  1st  month  was  the  2d  month 
of  Ilea’s  winter.  The  chiny  sacriflire  was  now 
ofTered,  therefore,  at  the  proper  time;  but  a re- 
cord of  it  is  here  entered,  the  critics  think,  to 
show  the  absurdity  of  offering  the  same  again 
in  summer,  as  In  par.  3. 

Far.  2.  See  I.  rii.  6.  it  the  dnn-name,w 
the  surname,  and  is  the  designation.  The 
rule  was,  it  is  said,  that  great  officers  of  Chow 
sent  on  such  missions  to  the  States  should  be 
mentioned  with  their  designation;  but  I am  not 
sure  of  the  correctness  of  such  a rule. 

[Tso-she  adils  Ijcre  that  * in  the  spring  there 
was  the  extinction  of  Yih;’  i^.  the  carl  of  K*euh- 
yuh  extinguished  Tsin,  or  thought  he  had  done 
80.1 

rar.  3.  The  proper  sacrifice  at  this  time  was 
the  To  repeat  at  this  season  the  winter 

sacrifice  was  certainly  a strange  procveiling. 

[Tso-she  here  gives  the  fk^quel  of  the  Chuen 
under  VI.  1 1— * Shaou-«7.e  becajiie  more  the  fa- 
vourite in  Suy;  and  Tow  Pih-pg  of  Ts*©©  said, 
“ Our  enemy  presents  an  opening,  which  we 
must  not  lose.”  Acrordinyly,  in  summer,  the 
viscount  of  'IVoo  called  the  princes  o/  the  south 
together  at  Clrin-luh;  and  as  Hwang  and  Suy 
did  not  attend,  he  sent  Wei  Chang  to  reprove 
Hwang,  while  hi*  proceeded  himself  to  attack 
Suy,  encamping  his  army  between  the  Han  and 
the  Hwae.  Ke  Limng  begged  the  mart/uis  of 
Suy  to  make  offers  of  suhmisbion.  “ If  Ts*oo  re- 
fuse them,”  he  said,  “ aud  wo  fight  afterwards, 
this  will  have  nmdc  our  men  indignant  and  the 
thieves  remiss.**  Shaou-sze,  however,  said,  “ We 
muEt  fight  quickly,  for,  if  we  do  not  do  so,  we  shall 
lose  the  army  of  Ts‘i*o  a second  time'’'  The  mar- 
quis took  the  field;  and  as  he  surveyed  from  a 
distance  the  army  of  Ts‘oo,  Kc  Leang  said,  “In 
Ts‘oo  they  attach  greatest  im|»ortanco  to  the  left ; 
the  king  is  sun*  to  l>c  on  the  left.  Don’t  let  ns 
meet  him,  but  let  us  attack  their  right.  Tlicrc  are 
no  good  soldiers  there,  and  they  will  be  beaten. 
When  a part  is  beaten,  the  whole  will  bo  dUor- 
giuiized.”  bhaou-szu  said,  “ If  we  do  not  meet  the 


king,  wc  are  no  soldiers.”  The  marqulswould  not 
follow  Ke-Ueunys advice.  The  iMittle  was  fought 
in  Suh-ke,  and  the  army  of  Suy  was  completely 
defeated.  The  marquis  fled.  Tow  Tan  cap- 
tured his  wsr-chariot,  and  Shnou-sze  who  had 
uccupksl  the  place  in  the  right  of  it.  In  au- 
tumn, Suy  and  Ts‘oo  made  peace.  At  first  the 
viscount  was  unwilling  to  grant  peace,  but  Tow 
Pih-pe  said.  “Heaven  has  removed  from  Suy 
him  who  was  its  plague ; It  is  not  yet  to  be  sub- 
dued.” Accordinyly  the  viscount  granted  a cove- 
nant, and  withdrew  with  hit  army.’] 

Par.  4.  The  critics  arc  much  divided  on  the 
question  whether  the  duke  himself  commanded 
In  person  in  this  expedition  or  not.  I do  not 
see  that  it  can  bo  determined;  and  have  left  the 
matter  in  the  translation  indefinite.  Many  of 
the  neighbouring  small  lords  had  been  to  Loo 
since  Hwaii's  accession,  but  he  of  Choo  had  not 
made  his  appearance.  This  invasion  was  tho 
consequence  probably. 

Par.  r>.  This  was  only  the  8tb  month  of  Uea, 
and  snow  was  unseasonable. 

rTso-ahe  has  here: — ‘In  winter,  the  king 
ordered  Chung  of  Kwnh  to  establish  Min,  young- 
er brother  of  the  nuu'quis  Gae,  as  marquis  of 
Tsin.*] 

Par.  6.  In  I.i.G,  we  have  an  earl  of  Chao. 
The  duke  in  the  text  may  have  been  the  same, 
or  a son  of  that  earl,  here  called  kung  or  duke, 
as  being  one  of  the  king’s  three  highest  minis- 
ters ; — sec  the  8hoo,  V.  xx.  6.  When  the  king 
was  taking  a wife  from  one  of  the  States,  the 
rule  was  that  one  of  these  kung  should  meet 
her.  and  one  of  the  princes,  of  the  same  surname 
as  the  royal  House,  act  as  director  in  the  affair. 
I1ie  king  himself  could  not  appear  in  it,  in  con- 
sistency with  his  supreme  position.  Every 
thing  in  this  par.,  therefore,  is,  as  Tso-she  says, 
‘pn>per.*  The  duke  of  Chae  comes  from  Chow, 
gets  his  orders  from  the  duke  of  Loo,  and  then 
goes  to  Ke  to  meet  the  bride,  whom  Loo  could 
not  designate  ‘daughter*  of  Ke,  simply,  as 
she  was  going  to  bo  ‘queen  The  poor 

marquis  of  Ke  had,  no  doubt,  managed  to  bring 
the  match  about,  as  a forlorn  hope  against  the 
attempts  on  him  of  the  lord  of  Ts*©.  Maou  ob- 
serves that  as  this  was  the  18th  year  of  king 
Hwan,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  had  re- 
mained queen-less  up  to  this  time,  and  that  the 
daughter  of  Ke  was  being  taken  by  him  as  a 
second  wife 


year. 
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IX.  1 In  the  [duke's]  ninth  year,  in  spring,  the  lady  Keang, 
fourtli  daughter  of  [the  marquis  of]  Ke,  went  to  her 
palace  in  the  capital. 

2 It  was  summer,  the  fourth  month. 

3 It  was  autumn,  the  seventh  month. 

4 In  winter,  the  earl  of  Ts'aou  sent  his  heir-son,  Yih-koo,  to 

our  court. 


Far.  1.  This  is  the  sequel  of  the  last  par. 
of  last  year.  Tso-sho  observes  that  the  historio- 
ftraphers  did  not  enter  any  interniarriages  of 
other  States,  excepting  where  they  were  with  the 
royal  House.  is  the  4th  in  order  of  birth, 
and  appears  here  as  the  designation  of  the  lady, 
so  that  the  translation  might  have  been  simply 
— * Ke  K^ng  of  Ke.’  — see  I.  ii.  6,  I have 

here  rendered  it  * to  her  palace,'  as  Ke  Keang 
was  a royal  bride.  On  :1c  Di  Knng-yang 
says,  * The  phrase  denotes  the  dwelling  of  the 
son  of  Heaven.  means  “great;"  and  gjj 
means  “all."  Where  the  son  of  Heaven 
dwells  roust  be  described  by  such  terms.’ 

Farr.  2,  3.  See  on  I.  vi.  8. 

[The  Chuen  adds: — ‘The  viscount  of  Pa  sent 
Han  Fuh  with  an  announcement  to  Ts‘oo,  asking 
Ts'oo’s  services  to  bring  about  good  relations  be* 
tween  it  and  T*&ng.  The  viscount  of  Ts*oo  then 
sent  Taou-soh,  along  with  the  visitor  from  Pa, 
to  present  a friendly  message  to  T‘&ng,  but  the 
men  of  Yew,  on  the  southern  borders  of  T‘Ang, 
attacked  them,  carried  off  the  presents  they 
were  bearing,  and  slew  them  both.  Ts‘oo  sent 
Wei  Chang  to  complain  to  the  lord  of  T‘ftng  of 
the  matter,  but  he  would  not  acknowledge  that 
ho  had  any  hand  in  it. 

‘ In  summer,  Ts‘oo  sent  Tow  L^n  with  a force 
and  a force  of  Fa  to  Iny  siege  to  Yew,  to  the 


relief  of  which  the  lord  of  T'Ing  sent  his  nephews 
Yang  and  Tan.  They  made  threo  successful 
attacks  on  the  troops  of  Pa.  and  Ts‘oo  and 
Pa  were  likely  to  fail.  Tow  Leen  then  threw 
his  force  right  in  between  the  troops  of  Pa,  en- 
gaged the  enemy,  and  took  to  flight.  The  men 
of  T‘&ng  pursued  them,  till  their  backs  wero 
towards  the  troops  of  Fa,  and  they  were  at- 
tacked on  both  sides.  The  army  of  T‘ing  re- 
ceived a great  defeat,  and  during  the  night  the 
men  of  Yew  dispersed.’ 

‘In  autumn,  the  brother  of  the  duke  of 
Kwoh,  the  earl  of  Juy,  the  earl  of  Leang,  the 
marquis  of  Seun,  and  the  earl  of  K^  Invaded 
KHiuh-yuh.'] 

Par.  4.  The  carl  of  Ts‘aou  himself  was  ill, 
and  therefore  sent  his  son  to  visit  the  marquis 
of  Loo  in  his  stead.  Tso*she  says The  son  of 
the  earl  of  Ts‘aou  was  received,  as  was  proper, 
with  the  honours  due  to  a minister  of  the  high- 
est rank.  At  the  ceremonial  reception  which  was 
given  to  him,  when  the  first  cup  was  presented, 
as  the  music  struck  up,  he  sighed.  6he*foo  said, 
“The  prince  of  Ts‘aouwiU  socm  bo  sad  indeed. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  sighing."* 

The  critics  are  much  divided  in  their  views  of 
this  visit,  and  labour  hard  to  find  the  sage’s 
work  of  ‘ condemnation  ’ in  it. 
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X.  1 In  the  [duke’sl  tenth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  first 
month,  on  Kang-shin,  Chun^-sang,  earl  of  Ts'aou,  died. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  fifth  month,  there  was  the  burial  of  duke 

Hwan  of  Ts'aou. 

3 In  autumn,  the  duke  [went  to]  have  a meeting  with  the 

marquis  of  Wei  in  T‘aou-k‘ew,  but  did  not  meet  with 
him. 

4 In  winter,  in  the  twelfth  month,  on  Ping-woo,  the  marquis 

of  Ts‘e,  the  marquis  of  Wei,  and  the  earl  of  Ch‘ing 
came  and  fought  [with  us]  at  Lang. 


P«r.  1.  Parr.  1,2.  See  the  Clmen  on  laat 
par.  of  last  year.  A great  myitery  is  found  in 
tbe  reappearance  of  'in  tho  10th  year,  the 

completion  of  numbers.'  Tso  blends  the  two 
parr,  together,  sa^ng  that  'in  the  spring  duke 
Hwan  of  Ts'aou  oled.’ 

[Tso-she  adds  here; — ‘The brother  of  thedtikt 
of  Kwoh  slandered  his  great  ofUccr  Chen  Foo 
to  the  king.  Chen  Foo  was  able  to  rebut  the 
slander,  and  with  an  army  from  the  king  at- 
tacked Kwoh.  In  summer,  tbe  duke  of  Kwob 
fled  to  Yu.’] 


Par.  8.  T‘aou-k‘6w  was  in  Wei; — 60  U to 
the  west  of  the  present  disL  city  of  Tung-o 
pfj),  in  dept  Tong-di'ang.  The  meeting  had 
boon  agreed  upon,  and  the  duke  was  anxious  to 
detach  Wei  from  the  party  of  ChHng,  which  wm 
threatening  Loo ; — see  next  par.  The  marquis 
of  Wei,  however,  changed  bis  mind,  and  de- 
termined to  go  with  the  other  side. 

[T»o*she  i^ds: — 'In  autumn,  Ts'in  restored 
Wan,  earl  of  Juy,  to  Joy.'  See  the  Chuen  at 
the  end  of  tbe  ith  year. 
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*T)ie  3d  brother  of  the  duke  of  Yu  had  a 
valuable  piece  of  jade,  wiiich  the  duke  sitkcd  of 
him.  He  refused  it,  but  afterfrards  repeuted, 
saying,  “There  is  the  proverb  in  Chow,  ‘A 
man  may  have  no  crime; — that  he  keeps  his 
peih  is  his  crime/  This  jade  is  of  no  use  to 
me; — shall  1 buy  my  hurt  with  it?"  He  then 
presented  it  to  the  duke,  who  went  on  to  ask 
a precious  sword  which  he  ha<l.  The  young 
brother  then  said  to  hitnself^  “This  man  is  in- 
satiable; bis  greed  will  reach  to  my  person.” 
He  therefore  attacked  the  duke,  who  was 
obliged  to  flee  to  Kung-cb‘e/] 

Par.  4.  Lang, — see  I.  ix.  4.  Tso-she  says : — 
* In  winter,  Ts‘e,  Wei,  and  Chdng  came  to  fight 
with  us  in  Lang;  but  we  could  explain  what 
they  complained  of.  Formerly  when  the  northern 


Jung  were  distressing  Ts'e,  many  of  the  princes 
sent  to  its  relief,  and  Hwuh.  sun  of  the  earl 
of  Chdng,  acquired  merit.  When  the  people  of 
Ts'e  were  sending  cuttle  round  to  the  difierent 
troops,  the  ofllcers  of  Loo  were  employed  to 
arrange  the  order  of  distribatiun.  They  did  so 
acconliug  to  the  rules  of  precedence  at  the  court 
of  Chow,  and  sent  last  to  Ch'ing.  The  men  of 
Ch'ing  were  angry,  and  the  earl  requested  the 
help  of  a force  from  Ts'o,  which  granted  it  and 
gut  troops  frem  Wei  besides.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  text  docs  not  speak  of  their  attacking 
Loo  covertly  or  openly,  hnt  that  they  came 
foHtjht.  It  also  puts  Ts'e  and  Wei  before  Clring, 
though  Ch'iny  teas  the  prime  iHover  of  the  CTpeflitiun^ 
— in  the  order  of  their  rank  as  fixe<l  by  the  king.* 
The  battle  was,  we  may  suppose,  bloodless. 


Eleventh  year. 
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XI.  1 In  the  [tluke’s]  eleventh  year,  in  spring,  in  the  first  month, 
an  officer  of  Ts‘e,  an  officer  of  \Vci,  and  an  officer  of 
Ch'ing  made  a covenant  in  Goh-ts‘aou. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  fifth  month,  on  [the  day]  Kwei-we,  Woo- 

8&ng,  earl  of  Ch‘ing,  died. 

3 In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  there  was  the  burial  of 

duke  Chwang  of  Ch‘ing. 

4 In  the  ninth  month,  the  people  of  Sung  seized  Chae  Chung 

of  Ch‘ing. 

6  Tuh  returned  to  Ch'ing. 

6 Hwuh  of  Gli'ing  fled  to  Wei. 

7 Yew  had  a meeting  with  the  duke  of  Sung,  the  marquis  of 

Ch‘in,  and  the  third  brother  of  [the  marquis  of]  Ts‘ac, 
in  Chch. 

8 The  duke  had  a meeting  with  the  duke  of  Sung  in  Foo- 

chung. 

9 In  winter,  in  the  twelfth  month,  the  duke  had  a meeting 

with  the  duke  of  Sung  in  K‘an. 


ror.  1.  The  position  of  Goh-tx'aou  it  not  , 
known.  This  meeting  was,  no  doubt,  a tequel,  ! 
in  some  way,  to  the  expedition  of  the  three  i 
princes,  the  previous  month,  against  Loo.  Tso- 
she  says  that  Ts*e,  Wei,  ('h’ing  an<l  Sung  all 
united  in  the  covenant,  and  Too  thinks  therefore 
tliat  is  wanting  in  the  text.  But  the  men- 
tion of  Sung  is  supposed  by  many,  and  I think 
correctly,  to  be  an  error  of  Tso.  But  who  were 
the  covenanting  parties?  Sun  K»>h 
early  in  Sung  dyn.),  Hoo  Gan-kwoli,  the  K*ang- 
he  editors,  and  many  other  critics,  contend  that 
they  were  the  princes  of  the  three  States,  who 
arc  called  ^^,—in  condemnation.  But  why 
were  they  not  called  ^ in  llie  par.  ImmiHlialc* 
ly  before?  It  is  better  to  understand  here, 
as  in  many  other  places,  of  officers  app*^»inte<l  by 
tlie  princes  to  act  for  them. 

['fso-sbe  app^mds  here : — * K *euh  I lea  of  Ts‘oo 
was  about  to  nmkc  a Covenant  with  Urh  and  Chin, 
when  the  people  of  Yun  took  po««i  with  their  I 
army  at  r’oo-saou,  intending,  with  Suy,  Kcaou,  ' 


Chow,  and  Lcaou,  to  attack  the  army  of  Ts‘oo. 
The  Moh-gaou  [this  was  the  name  of  an  office 
in  Ts’oo.  The  j»arty  intendi*<l  is  K‘euh  Uca]  waa 
troubleil  about  it;  but  Tow  I.,cen  said.  *Thepeo> 
pic  of  Yun.  having  their  army  in  their  suburbs, 
arc  sure  to  be  off  their  guard;  and  they  are  tlaily 
anxious  for  the  arrival  of  the  forces  of  the 
other  four  States.  Do  you.  Sir,  take  up  a i>r>8i- 
tion  at  Keaou-ying  to  withstand  the  advance 
of  those  forces,  and  1 will  make  an  attack  upon 
Yuii  at  night  witli  a ninihle,  ardent  troop.  The 
men  of  Yun  are  anxiously  look  ingout,  and  relying 
onMrf/>rax{Mi/y{^thcircity.6othat  they  have  no 
j mind  to  fight.  If  we  defeat  the  army  of  V un, 
the  Ollier  four  cities  will  ahan<lon  tkr.ir  o/ZmAce 
tfi/A  It.”  Keuh  Ilea  replie«l,  “Why  not  ask  the 
help  of  tnoiX'  trot»ps  from  the  king  [t.  e.,  the  vis* 
count  of  Twk»]  ? ■’  The  other  said,  “ An  army 
conquers  by  iU  harmony,  and  not  by  its  immlters. 
You  have  heard  liuw  tintH^ually  Shaiigand  Chow 
wen?  niatcluHl.  We  have  come  forth  with  a 
complete  army ; — what  more  do  we  want  1'*  The 
: Moli*gaou  said,  “ l^et  us  divine  aliont  it.**  “Wo 
! divine,”  returned  the  other,  “to  determine  in 
' cases  of  doubt.  Where  we  liave  no  doubts,  why 
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«hould  we  divine?*'  Immediately  he  defeated 
the  army  of  Yun  in  P*oo-saou.  The  covenant 
[with  Urh  and  Chin]  was  completed,  and  they 
returned.' 

* When  duke  Ch'aon  of  Ching  the  earl's 
aon  Hwuh,  afterwards  duke  Ch*aouJ  defeated 
the  northern  Jung,  the  marquis  of  Ts*e  wislied 
to  give  him  one  of  his  danghters  to  wife.  When 
he  declined  the  match,  Chae  Chung  said  to  him, 
*'  You  must  take  her.  Our  prince  has  many 
favourites  in  bis  family.  Without  some  great 
support,  you  will  not  be  able  to  secure  the 
succession  to  yourself.  Your  three  brothers 
may  ail  aspire  to  the  earldom."  Hwuh,  however, 
did  not  follow  the  advice.'] 

Farr.  2,  3.  The  earl  of  Ching  was  certainly 
the  ruling  spirit  of  bis  time,  shrewd,  crafty,  and 
daring, — the  hero  of  the  first  part  of  the  Ch‘un 
Ts^cw.  His  burial  should  nut  have  taken  place 
till  the  10th  month.  There  must  have  been 
something  in  the  circumstances  of  the  State  to 
cause  it  to  be  hurried.  Tso-she  appends  to  par. 
2: — 'Chung  Tsuh  had  been  bordcr-wardi n of 
Chae,  and  became  a favourite  with  duke 
Chwang,  who  made  him  one  of  his  chief 
ministers.  He  had  got  the  duke  married  to 
a lady  Man,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  House  of 
T’ftng,  and  the  produce  of  the  union  was  duke 
Ch'aou  [the  duke's  son  Hwuh.]  It  was  on  this 
account  that  Chae  Chung  secured  the  succession 
to  him.' 

Farr.  4-^.  Chao  was  a place  or  district  in 
Ch'ing,  of  which  Chae  Chung,  as  we  learn  from 
the  last  Chuen,  had  been  warden ; and  it  became 
equivalent  to  his  surname,  and  actually  the  sur- 
name of  his  descendants.  Too  says  that  Chao 
was  really  his  surname,  and  Chung  his  name ; 
but  1 must  believe  that  Chimg  was  the  designa- 
tion, and  Tsub  (J^)  the  name.  ^ A- 
— *the  people  of  Sung;'  like  *-> 

VI.  4.  A literal  translation  of  would  be 
* grabbed.'  The  reason  of  the  seizure  of  Chae 
Chung  is  told  by  Tso-she The  officer  Yung 
of  Sung  had  married  a daughter,  called  Yung 
K*eih  [3||  ; Yung  was  the  father’s  clan- 

name;  K'cih  the  surname]  to  duke  Chwang  of 
Ch*ing.  She  bore  a son  [7'uA],  who  became  duke 
Le.  The  Yung  clan  was  in  favour  with  duke 
Chwang  of  Sung,  who  therefore  beguiled  Chae 


Chung,  seizing  him,  and  tolling  him  that,  unless 
he  raised  Tuh  to  the  earldom,  he  should  die. 
At  the  same  time  he  seized  duke  Le  [Tuli],  and 
required  the  promise  oj  bribes  from  him.  Chae 
Chung  made  a covenant  with  an  oflicer  of  Sung, 
took  duke  Le  back  with  him  to  Ch'ing^  and  set  him 
up.'  The  action  of  pp.  5,  6 was  almost  contem- 
poraneous. As  the  Chuen  says: — 'In  the  9th 
month,  on  Ting-hae,  duke  Ch'aou  fied  to  Wei.  and 
on  Ke-hae  [12  days  after]  duke  was  acknow- 
ledged in  hiB  room.'  As  Hwuh  had  beeu  both 
<U  jure  and  de  facto  earl  of  Ch'ing  since  his  fa- 
ther's death,  the  critics  are  much  concerned  to 
find  the  reason  why  he  is  mentioned  here  simply 
by  his  name,  without  his  title.  Kung-yang 
thinks  the  style  is  after  the  simplicity  of  the 
Yin  dynasty,  which  called  the  son  by  his  name 
in  presence  of  the  father ; and  the  fonner  earl 
might  be  considered  as  only  just  dead, — in  fact, 
as  almost  still  alive.  Kub-Ieang  thinks  the 
name  is  given,  as  to  a prince  who  had  lost  his 
i^tatc.  lioo  Oan-kwoh  thinks  the  name  is  con- 
demnatory of  him,  for  having  refused  the  strong 
alliance  which  Ts'e  had  pressed  on  them.  Too’s 
explanation  is  more  likely.  The  announcement 
of  his  exit,  he  says,  was  from  Ch'ing,  which 
gave  his  name  in  contempt,  and  the  historio- 
graphers of  Loo  entered  it  as  it  came  to  them. 
But  see  on  XV. 4. 

Far.  7.  'Tbc  situation  of  Chilh  has  not  been 
determined.  Yew  was  a great  oflicer  of  Loo, 
who,  acc.  to  Tso-she,  had  not  received  a clan- 
uamo.  On  Too  Yu  says  that  is 

the  name,  and  Maou  agrees  with  him.  It  serves, 
indeed,  the  purpose  of  a name;  but  I prefer  to 
render  the  word,  according  to  its  signification, 
as  in  the  translation.  So,  Sun  Fuh 

Farr.  3,9.  Foo-chnng  (Kuog  reads  was 
in  the  small  State  of  Shing  (||^^);  and  K'an 
was  very  near  to  Shing,  belonging  to  Loo; — in 
the  west  of  Wttn-shang(’^  district.  At 
this  time  Loo  and  Sung,  for  some  reason,  be- 
came, or  wanted  to  become,  close  friends.  We 
shall  find  that  their  two  princes  had  three  meet- 
ings in  the  course  of  the  next  year.  The  af- 
fairs of  Ch'ing  were,  no  doubt,  a principal  topic 
with  them. 
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XII.  1 It  was  the  [duke’s]  twelfth  year,  the  spring,  the  first 
month. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  sixth  month,  on  Jin-yin,  the  duke  had 

a meeting  with  the  marquis  of  Ke  and  the  viscount  of 
Keu,  when  they  made  a covenant  at  K‘euh-ch‘e. 

3 In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  on  Ting-hae,  the  duke 

had  a meeting  with  the  duke  of  Sung,  and  an  officer 
of  Yen,  when  they  made  a covenant  at  Kuh-k‘ew. 

4 In  the  eighth  month,  on  Jin-shin,  Yoh,  marquis  of  Ch‘in, 

died. 

5 The  duke  had  a meeting  with  the  duke  of  Sung  in 

Heu. 

6 In  winter,  in  the  eleventh  month,  the  duke  had  a meet- 

ing with  the  duke  of  Sung  in  Kwei. 

7 On  Ping-seuh,  the  duke  had  a meeting  with  the  earl  of 

ChHng,  when  they  made  a covenant  at  Woo-foo. 

8 On  Ping-seuh,  Tsin,  marquis  of  Wei,  died. 

9 In  the  twelfth  month,  [our  army]  and  the  army  of  Ch'ing 

invaded  Sung;  and  on  Ting-we  a battle  was  fought  in 
Sung. 
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Par.  1.  SeeoDl.vi.3. 

Far.  2.  For  Ke  we  have  in  Rung  and 
Ktth.  For  ^ 1^  Kang  has  K‘cuh- 

ch'e  was  in  X/OO ; — 40  It  to  the  north-east  of  pres, 
dis.  city  of  K*cuh-fow.  We  might  tranllate 
the  characters— ‘ the  pool  of  K'euh.'  There  is 
or  was  such  a pool,  having  its  source  in  Shib- 
tohn  ) hill. 

Tso-she  says  the  object  of  this  meeting  was 
* to  reconcile  Ke  and  Kcu,’  which  had  been  at 
feud  since  Keu  invaded  Ke  in  the  4th  year  of 
duke  Yin. 

Par.  3.  Kuh-k*ew  was  in  8ung;— 30  U north 
from  tlie  dep.  city  of  Ts‘aou-chow.  Tso-she 
Mys: — 'The  duke,  wishing  to  reconcile  Sung 
and  Ch‘ing,  had  a meeting  in  the  autumn  with 
the  duke  of  Sung,  at  the  height  of  Kow-tow 
).*  This  is  another  name  for 
Kuh-k‘cw.  Yen  here  is  the  ^southern’  Yen,  a 
small  earldom,  whose  lords  bad  the  surname 
K'eih  professe<]  to  be  descended  from 

Hwang-te.  It  was  In  the  pres.  dis.  of  Keih 
dep.  Wei-hwuy,  Ilo-nan.  Sung  had  re- 
quli^  very  great  promises  from  Tuh,  as  the 
price  of  estabiishing  him  in  Ch'ing;  and  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  them  created  great  animosity  be- 
tween the  two  States.  Loo,  at  Ch'ing’s  solici- 
tation, tried  to  act  as  mediator;  but  without 
success.  But  if  this  meeting  were,  as  Tso-she 
says,  held  simply  on  account  of  the  differences 
between  Sung  and  Ching,  we  cannot  account 
for  the  presence  of  an  o£Bcer  of  Yen,  whose 
weight  in  the  scale,  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
would  hardly  be  appredableL  Woo  Ch‘lng(^^ 
the  great  Yuen  commentator)  thinks 
therefore,  that  the  meeting  was  called  for  an- 
other purpose  in  which  Yen  had  an  interest,  and 
that  Loo  took  the  opportunity  to  touch  on 
Ch'ing  matters.  The  * History  of  the  Different 
States  ’ gives  quite  another  turn  to  the  par.,  and 
makes  to  be  the  carl  of  the  * northern 

Ten,*  who  happened  to  arrive  at  Kuh-k*ew, 
while  the  meeting  was  being  held,  on  his  way 
to  the  court  of  Sung. 

Par.  4.  This  marquis  was  canonized  as  duke 
burial  is  not  recorded,  be- 
cause Loo  did  not  attend  it.  See  on  1.  UL  7. 
Ho  Hew  foolishly  supposes  that  this  marquis  was 
the  son  of  T*o,  and  therefore  his  burial  is  not  en- 
tered,— ‘ in  condemnation  of  T*o.’  Too  Y n obser- 
ves that  the  day  Jin-shin  was  the  23d  of  the  7th 
month;  and  explains  the  error  of  entering  the 
death  under  the  8th  month  as  having  arisen 
from  the  historiographers  of  Loo,  simply  taking 
down  the  date  M it  was  given  thorn  erroneously, 


so  far  as  the  month  was  concerned,  in  the  mes- 
sage from  Chin  ^v). 

Parr.  5,6.  Tj«o-8lie  says:— ‘ Uncertain  whe- 
ther Sung  would  be  reconciK*d  to  Ching  or  not, 
Loo  persevered  in  its  endeavours ; and  the  duke 
had  the  meetings  in  these  two  paragraphs.* 
Heu  and  Kwei  were  both  in  Sung;  but  their 
positions  are  not  well  determined. 

Far.  7.  Sung  had  now  positively  declined  to 
be  reconciled,  and  Loo  takes  decidedly  the  side 
of  Ching.  Woo-foo  was  in  Ching,— in  the 


south-west  of  pres.  dis.  of  Tung-ming  ^ ), 


dep.  Ta-miug,  Chih-lc. 

Par.  8.  This  is  the  only  instance  in  the 
Ch‘un  Ti'ew,  in  which,  when  entries  of  two  or 
more  different  things  that  occurred  on  the  same 
day  are  made,  the  name  of  the  day  is  given 
with  each  of  them. 

Par.  9.  This  is  the  sequel  of  par.  7.  The 
text,  however,  is  not  so  precise  aa  usual.  Wo 


want  a subject  before  which  should  bo  ‘the 
duke ' or  I have  given  it.  Then  the 

clause  at  the  end  is  quite  indefinite,  so  that 
Kung  and  Kuli  both  say  that  Loo  and  Ching 
quarreUed,  and  fought  between  themselves,— 
whereas  we  find  them  fighting  on  the  same  side 
in  the  2d  par.  of  next  year.  Tso-she,  after  men- 
doaiug  the  meeting  of  Loo  and  Ching  at  Woo- 
foo,  adds:— * Immediately  after,  they  led  their 
forces  and  invaded  Sung,  with  which  they 
Jought  a battle. — to  punhh  it  for  its  want 
good  faith.  A superior  man  will  say,  **lf  there 
be  not  the  appendage  of  good  faith,  covenants  aro 
of  no  use.  It  is  said  in  the  Poems  (II.  v.  IV.  8), 
'The  king  is  continually  insisting  on  cove- 
nants, 

And  the  disorder  Is  thereby  increased;'— 
which  was  from  the  want  of  good  faith.’ 

[The  Chuen  adds  here ‘ TsSx)  invaded  Keaou, 
and  attacked  the  south  gate  of  the  dty.  The 
Moh-gaou,  K‘cuh-hea,  said,  **  Keaou  being  small 
will  be  lightly  moved.  Lightly  moved,  its  plans 
will  be  with  little  thought.  Let  us  leave  our 
wood-gatherers  unprotected  and  so  entrap  it* 
His  advice  was  followed,  and  the  people  of 
Keaou  caught  30  men.  Next  day  they  struggled 
to  get  out  to  pursue  the  service-men  of  Ti'oo 
upon  the  bill.  The  army  took  poet  at  the  north 
gate,  and  an  ambuscade  had  been  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  Kiiaou  received  a great  defeat. 
Ts'oo  imposed  a covenant  beneath  the  wall,  and 
withdrew.  In  this  invasion  of  Kbaou,  the  army 
of  Ts'oo  waded  through  the  P'&ng  in  separate 
divisions.  The  people  of  Ixt  wiHhcd  to  attack 
them,  and  sent  Pih-kca  to  act  as  a spy.  He 
went  thrice  round  the  troops,  and  counted  them.*] 
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XIII.  1 


2 

3 

4 

5 


In  his  thirteenth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  second  month, 
the  duke  had  a meeting  with  the  marquis  of  Ke  and 
the  earl  of  Ch'ing;  and  on  Ke-sze  they  fought  with 
the  marquis  of  Ts‘e,  the  duke  of  Sung,  the  marquis 
of  Wei,  and  an  officer  of  Yen,  when  the  armies  of 
Ts‘e,  Sung,  Wei,  and  Yen  received  a severe  defeat. 

In  the  third  month  there  was  the  burial  of  duke  Seuen 
of  Wei. 

In  summer  there  were  great  floods. 

It  was  autumn,  the  seventh  month. 

It  was  winter,  the  tenth  month. 


[Tso-ahe  gives  the  following  narrative  as  w*alka  high  on  hia  tiptoes; — his  mind  is  not 
prior  to  the  flght  in  par.  1: — *ln  spring,  K‘cuh  ^ firm."  Immediately  after,  he  had  an  interview 
Hca  of  Ts‘oo  proceeded  to  invade  Lo,  and  was  , with  the  viscount  of  Ts'oo,  and  b^tged  him  to 
escorted  pari  of  tht  way  by  Tow  Fih-pe.  As  send  more  troops.  Tlie  viscount  refnsed,  and 
Pih'pe  was  returning,  he  said  to  his  chanoteer,  when  he  had  gone  into  his  palace  told  his  wife, 
**Th«  Mok-gaou  will  certainly  be  defeated.  He  | a Man  of  T*&ng  [see  on  YXl,  3]  about  the  matter. 
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“Your  prent  officer's  words,”  «Hid  she,  “were 
not  were/j  for  the  sake  of  acndinf?  more  troops;  | 
bis  meaning  was  that  you  should  comfort  the 
iuferiur  people  by  your  good  faitli,  instruct  all 
the  officers  by  your  virtue,  and  awe  the  Moh- 
gaou  by  the  Jtar  of  punishment.  The  Moh- 
gaou,  accustomed  to  turceu  by  the  action  of 
F'oo-saou  [see  the  Chuen  appended  to  XI.  1; 
but  perhaps  for  P‘o»>-saou  we  should  read  Kcaou] 
will  presume  on  his  own  ability,  and  is  sure  to 
make  too  little  of  Lo.  If  you  do  not  control  him 
and  comfort  the  army,  the  Moh<gaou  will  not  make 
the  necessary  preparations.  Pih^pe’s  meaning 
certainly  is  that  you,  my  Lord,  should  instruct 
all  the  people,  by  good  words  controlling  him 
and  comforting  them;  that  you  should  call  the 
officers  and  stimulate  them  on  the  subject  of 
excellent  virtue;  that  you  should  see  the  Moh- 
gaou,  and  tell  him  how  Heaven  docs  not  make 
use  of  hasty,  supercilious  men.  If  this  were 
not  bis  meaning,  he  would  not  swak  as  he  has 
done;— does  he  not  know  that  sjl  the  army  of 
Ts'oo  has  gone  on  the  exf>editionf”  The  viscount 
on  this  sent  a Man  of  Lae  after  K'hih  Uea,  but 
he  could  not  overtake  him.  Jl/eanirAi/e  the 
Moh-gaou  bad  sent  an  order  round  the  army 
that  whosover  remonstrated  with  him  should  be 
punished.  When  they  got  to  the  river  Yen,  the 
troops  got  disordered  in  crossing  it.  After  that, 
they  observed  no  order,  and  the  general  made 
no  preparations.  When  they  got  to  Lo,  its  army 
and  one  of  the  Loo  Jung  [sec  the  Shoo,  V.  ii.4.] 
attacked  them,  and  inflicted  a grand  defeat. 
The  Moh-gaou  strangled  himself  in  the  valley 
of  Hwang,  and  all  the  principal  officers  of  the 
ej:pedition  rendered  themselves  as  prisoners  at 
Tay-fuo  to  await  their  punishment.  But  the 
viscount  of  Ts'oo  said,  “The  fault  was  miDe,” 
and  forgave  them  all.’] 

Far.  1.  The  three  Chuen  all  differ  as  to  the 
pities  in  whose  interest  this  battle  was  fought, 
kung-yang  thinks  they  wore  Loo  and  Sung; 
Kuh'leang,  Ke  and  Ts*e;  and  Tso-shc,  Sung 
and  Ching. . The  K*ang'he  editors  prefer  the 
view  of  Kuh'leang,  referring  to  the  arguings  of 
Chaon  KVang  ; of  the  T*ang  dyn.), 

Hoo  Oan>kwob,  Sun  Keoh,  and  Woo  Ch‘ing  in 
its  favour;  and  place  the  scone  of  the  battle  in 


Ke  Something  may  be  said  in  favour 

of  each  view,  but  a fourth  one.  advocated  by 
Maou  Ke-ling.  is  to  my  mind  still  more  likely. 
He  sees  in  the  battle  Lhki’s  return  to  Ts‘e  and 
Wei  for  their  attack  in  the  duke's  10th  year. 
Then  Clring  was  associated  with  them  under 
Uwuh.  but  Hwan  had  managed  to  make  Clring 
under  Tuh  confederate  with  him  to  punish  tho 
other  two  States.  The  battle  he  thinks  was 
fought  in  Sung,  like  the  one  in  the  preceding 
par.,  which  teems  to  account  for  the  place  not 
being  mentioned  in  the  text.  Tso-she’s  account 
is: — “ Sung  kept  constantly  requiring  the  pay* 
ment  of  the  bribes  promised  by  the  earl  of  Ch'ing. 
Ch'ing  could  not  endure  its  demands,  and  with 
the  help  of  Ke  and  Loo  fought  with  Ts'o,  Sung, 
Wei,  and  Yen.  Tlie  name  of  the  place  of 
battle  is  not  in  the  text,  because  Me  duke  was 
too  late  to  take  part  in  it.'  The  last  observation 
is  sufficiently  aosurd.  Tho  marquis  of  Wcl  is 
mentioned,  tho  son,  that  is,  of  Tsin,  whose 
death  Is  mentioned  in  the  8th  par.  of  last  year. 
As  the  father  was  not  yet  buried,  the  son  ought 
not,  it  is  said,  according  to  rule,  to  be  mentioned 
by  his  title.  But  would  that  rule  hold,  when  a 
new  year  came  between  the  death  and  burial  of 
the  former  prince?  Then  the  son  would  publicly 
* come  to  the  vacant  place,'  and  a new  rule 
inaugurated.  means  a great  defeat.* 

Tso-she  says,  under  the  11th  year  of  duke 
Chwang  thRt  A 0 ^ ip'  * the  phrase 
Indicates  a ruin  like  the  fall  of  a great  moun- 
tain.* jl^  — jl^,  * merit.’  The  defeat  in- 
volved the  loss  of  merit  and  character. 

Par.  8.  See  on  1.6,  Wang  Paou  ; 

I Sung  dyn.,  about  contemporary  with  Uoo  Gan- 
I kwoh)  says: — 'Nine  times  is  the  calamity  of 
floods  recorded  in  the  Ch'un  Ts'ew:  twice  in  tho 
time  of  Hwan,  and  thrkc  in  the  time  of  Chwang. 
Of  the  nine  calamities  five  of  them  occurred  in 
the  days  of  the  father  and  his  son.  May  we 
conclude  that  they  were  in  retribution  to  the 
father  for  his  wickedness  accumulated  and  un- 
repented of,  and  to  the  son  for  allowing  his 
father's  wrong  to  go  unavenged  ?’  So  speculate 
Chinese  scholars. 
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XIV.  1 In  his  fourteenth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  first  month,  the 
duke  had  a meeting  with  the  earl  of  Ch‘ing  in  Ts'aou. 

2 There  was  no  ice. 

3 In  summer,  in  the  5th  [month], the  earl  of  Chfing 

sent  his  younger  brother  Yu  to  Loo  to  make  a covenant. 

4 In  autumn,  in  the  eighth  month,  on  Jin-shin,  the  granary 

of  the  ancestral  temple  was  struck  with  lightning. 

5 On  Yih-hae  we  ofiered  the  autumnal  sacrifice. 

6 In  winter,  in  the  twelfth  month,  on  Ting-sze,  Luh  foo, 

marquis  of  Ts‘e,  died. 

7 An  officer  of  Sung,  with  an  officer  of  Ts‘e,  an  officer  of 

Ts'ae,  an  officer  of  Wei,  and  an  officer  of  Ch‘in,  invad- 
ed Ch'ing. 


Par.  1.  Since  the  meeting  of  the  dake  and 
earl  at  Woo-foo  in  the  12th  year,  Loo  and  ChHng 
had  been  fast  allies,  and  this  meeting  was,  no 
doubt,  to  cement  the  bond  between  them.  Too 
Bays  that,  as  they  met  in  Ts^aou,  the  carl  of 
Ts'aou  waa  also  a party  at  the  meeting.  Tao- 
ahe  adds  that  the  people  of  Ts'aou  supplied, 
cattle  and  other  fresh  provisions; — ‘which  was 
proper.' 

Par.  2.  The  let  month  of  Chow  was  the  11th 
of  Ilea,  the  2d  month  of  winter,  when  there 
ought  to  have  been  ice. 

Far.  3.  After  there  is  wanting  the  char- 
acter 0 , ' month  ;*  and  perhaps  other  characters 
as  well.  Or  it  may  be,  as  some  critics  think, 
that  is  an  interpolation. 

Instead  of  Kuh-l£ang  hat  IjS.  T^o-she 
says: — ‘ 7*A«  $on  of  duke  Chwang  ol^Ch'ing,  Tsze- 
jin  i this  was  the  designation  of  Yu,  and 

afterwards  became  a clan-name]  came  to  renew 
the  covenant  confirm  the 

meeting  in  Ts‘aou.’  1 suppose  this  meeting  had 
then  b^n  agreed  on.  Kuh-l^ng  lays  down  a 
law,  that  where  the  day  of  a covenant  is  not 
given,  it  intimates  that  the  covenant  had  form- 
erly been  arranged  for.  The  law  is  arbitrary ; 
but  the  fact  in  this  case  was,  probably,  as  it 
would  assume. 

Par.  4.  Woo  Ch‘ing  says : — ‘When  the  prince 
is  in  his  chariot,  he  is  in  immediate  proximity 


to  bu  chmoteCT. 

f&y  Therefore  the  charioteer  is  used  of 
the  men  whom  tho  prince  approaches  nearest, 
and  also  of  the  things  which  the  prince  himself 
tises.  The  granary  was  that  in  which  tho 
rice  which  was  produced  from  the  field  cultivated 
by  the  prince  himself  was  stored,  used  to  supply 
the  grain  for  the  vessels  of  the  ancestral  temple^ 
and  which  it  was  not  presumed  to  apply  to  any 
other  use.*  This  is  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
use  of  here ; and  it  is  strange  the  dictionary 
takes  no  notice  of  the  term  in  this  passage.  The 
phrase  might  be  rendered  by  ‘ the  duke’s  own 
granary,'  as  well  as  by  those  I have  employed  in 
the  translation.  ^-«‘met  with  calamity;* 
but  aco.  to  Tso-she,  in  the  Ch‘un  Ts'ew  the 
term  is  used  specially  of  ‘calamity  by  fire  from 
Heaven  A 0 

Far.  6.  The  Chaug  was  a regularly  recurring 
sacrifice,  and  as  ordinary  and  regular  things  are 
not  enteied  in  the  Ch'un  Ts'ew,  the  critics  are 
greatly  concerned  to  account  for  this  entry.  A 
sufficient  reason  seems  to  be  supplied  in  the 
date.  The  Chang  was  due  on  the  bih  month  of 
Hea,  and  it  was  now  only  the  8th  month  of 
Chow,  a the  6th  month  of  Hea.  But  the  grain 
for  it  would  have  to  l)e  supplied  from  the 
granary  which  had  been  burned;  and  by  the 
mention  of  the  sacrifice  immediately  after  that 
event,  the  text  seems  to  intimate  some  conmK:- 
tion  between  the  two  things.  Tso-she  simply 
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Myt  that  the  proximity  of  the  tcxta  shows  that 
*no  harm  was  done'  by  the  lightning;  t.  e., 
observes  Too, ' the  fire  was  extinguished  before 
it  reached  the  grain.'  But,  contends  Kah-l^ng, 
to  use  the  miserable  remains  of  the  grain  scath- 
ed by  the  lightning  was  very  disrespectful;  and 
not  to  divine  again  for  another  day  on  which  to 
offer  the  Shang,  after  such  an  ominous  disaster, 
Hoo  Gan-kwu  shows,  was  more  disrespectful 
still ! To  a western  reader  all  this  seems  *much 
ado  about  nothing.’ 

Par.  7.  Too  Yu  gives  here,  from  another  part 
of  the  Chuen,  a useful  canon  about  the  use  of 
in  the  text  and  similar  paragraphs: — 'When 
armies  can  be  ordered  to  the  right  or  the  left. 


^ is  used.*  The  character  simply 
* used.'  In  this  case  the  troops  of  Ts*e  and  other 
States  were  at  the  dist>osal  of  Sung.  Once  in 
the  She— IV.  t.  [iii.]  V. — we  find  the  same  usage 
of  ax  The  invasion  of  Ch'ing  was  in  reprisal 
for  the  events  in  par.  1 of  last  year,  and  XII.  8. 
The  Chuen  says:-—*  In  winter,  an  offli^erof  Sung, 
aided  fry  armies  from  several  princes,  invaded 
Ch*ing,  to  avenge  the  battle  for  battles]  in 
Sung.  The  allies  burned  the  K'eu  gate  oj  its 
outer  wall  and  penetrated  to  the  great  road. 
Then  they  attacked  the  eastern  suburbs;  took 
New-show;  and  carried  off  the  beams  of  Ck'isg*s 
ancestral  temple  to  supply  those  of  the  Loo  gato 
of  Sung  [carried  off  the  year  before].* 


Fifteenth  year. 

— iB  A.^  T k a 
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XV.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  fifteenth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  second 
month,  the  king  [by]  Heaven’s  [grace]  sent  Kea  Foo 
to  Loo  to  ask  for  carriages. 

2 In  the  third  month,  on  Yih-we,  the  king  [by]  Heaven’s 

[grace]  died. 

3 In  summer,  in  the  fourth  month,  on  Ke-sze,  there  was 

the  burial  of  duke  He  of  Ts‘e. 

4 In  the  fifth  month,  Tuh,  earl  of  Ch‘ing,  fled  to  Ts'ae. 

5 Hwuh,  heir-son  of  Ch‘ing,  returned  to  his  dignity  in 

Ch‘ing. 

6 The  third  brother  of  [the  baron  of]  Heu  entered  into  Heu. 

7 The  duke  had  a meeting  with  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  in  Gae. 

8 An  officer  of  Choo,  an  oflicer  of  Mow,  and  an  officer  of 

Koh  came  to  [our]  court. 

9 In  autumn,  in  the  ninth  month,  Tuh,  earl  of  Chfing,  en- 

tered into  Leih. 

10  In  winter,  in  the  eleventh  month,  the  duke  joined  the 

duke  of  Sung,  the  marquis  of  Wei,  and  the  marquis 
of  Ch‘in,  at  Ch‘e,  and  they  invaded  Ch‘ing. 

Par.  1.  Vtn.  2.  On  the  whole  aware  of  the  de«ign»  and  »aid  to  her  mother, 

par.,  aee  onTiiLsT  Tto-she  aaya here;— “This  “ ‘he  nearer 
itilseion  was  contrary  to  propriety.  It  did  not  ^ “Any  man  niay 

belong  to  the  princes  to  contribute  carriages  or  *>c  husband  to  a woman,  but  she  can  have  but 
dresses  to  the  king;  and  it  was  not  for  the  eon  o"®  f*‘he>;-  H®.*'  ®»"  ‘h«K  le  any  comparison 
of  Hearen  prirately  to  ask  for  money  or  Talua-  between  them?  She  then  told  Chae  (.hung, 
. ^ , uytng,  **  Yung  18  leavinfi:  hiB  house,  and  intonda 

^ to  feast  you  in  the  suburbs  and  ther«  kill  vou; 

Par.  2.  Sec  on  Is  iu.  2.  X got  him  to  tell  me  by  guile.”  On  this  Chao 

Par.  4.  The  Chuen  relates Chae  Chung  Chung  killed  Yung  Kew,  and  threw  away  hia 
monopolized  thegoTemment  of  Ch'Ing.  to  the  W the  pool  of  the  Chow  family.  The 

great  trouble  of  the  earl,  who  employed  Chung's  took  it  with  him  in  his  carriage,  and  left 

•on-in-law,  Yung  Kew  [this  Yung  Kew  had  Sutc,  saying,  “It  was  right  he  should  die, 

come  to  Cblng  with  Tuh  from  Sung,  and  mar-  communicated  his  plans  to  hit  wife!” 

ried  a daughter  of  Chae  Chung]  to  kill  him.  in  summer  duke  I>e  quittcnl  Ch’ing,  and 

Kew  proposed  Wbin^  so  at  a feast  which  ho  was  rs‘ae.*  Hero  Tuh  has  his  title  given 

to  give  Chung  In  the  suburbs,  but  Yung  Ke  him,  which,  wo  saw,  was  withheld  from  H»uh 
[Ktw’i  wife,  and  Chung’s  daughter]  became  in  XI.  6.  Some  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  the 
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critics  for  that  withholding  were  then  atlduced. 
bat  another  may  here  suggested.  Under 
Hvruh,  Loo  and  Ch'ing  were  and  continued  after 
this  to  ^ enemies.  Uuder  Tuh,  they  were 
friends.  These  different  conditions  betray  them- 
selves  in  the  historiographers,  and  Confucius 
did  not  care  to  alter  their  stvle  in  XI.  G.  In 
this  par.  it  should  seem  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  mention  of  Chae  Chung’s  expelling  his 
prince;  but  the  characters  ‘went  out 

and  fled,'  imply  an  impelling  violence  behind. 

Par.  5.  The  feeling  of  Loo  against  Hwuh 
appears  here  also  in  his  being  only  called 
or  ‘ heir-son.'  Tsosays: — ‘In  the  6th 
month,  on  Tih-hae,  duke  Ch‘aou  entered.’  The 
phrase  however,  implies  his  recovery 

of  former  di^iity.  In  a Chuen  on  duke  Ch*ing, 
xvm.  5,  Tso  has— 

‘restoratioa  to  one’s  dignity  is  expressed  by 


Par.  6.  Sec  the  long  Chnen  on  the  affairs  of 
Hen  on  I.xi.d.  The  Heu  Shuh  here  is  the 
young  brother  of  the  baron  who  had  fled  before 
Ching  and  its  allies,  and  whom  the  earl  had 
placed  in  the  eastern  borders  of  the  State,  as  if 
with  some  prevision  of  what  now  occurred.  After 
rixteen  years,  the  young  man  recovered  the 
possession  of  his  fathers.  here  has  not  the 
hostile  meaning  which  it  gene^ly  bears,  though 
the  K‘ang-ho  editors  think  such  a term  is  used 
to  convey  some  blame  of  Heu  Shuh,  fur  taking 
possession  of  the  seat  of  his  fathers  without  an- 
nouncing his  purpose  to  the  king,  and  getting 
his  sanction  to  his  undertaking.  But  of  what 
use  could  such  a proceeding  have  been  ? The 
king  was  hardly  able  to  sustain  himself.  The 
after  seems  to  distinguish  this  use  of 
from  the  cases  in  which  it  is  followed  direct- 
ly by  its  object. 

Par.  7.  'Tso-she  says  the  object  of  this  meet- 


ing was  ‘to  consult  about  the  settlement  of 


Heu;*  but  the  critics  doubt  tins  view  as  nothing 
is  found  in  the  Ch*un  Ts^cw  ur  elsewlicre  to 
confirm  it.  Scol.vi.  2.  For  Kung  has 
and  Kuh 

Par.  6.  Choo,  Mow,  and  Koh  were  all  small 
States,  though  the  lords  of  Choo  came  to  be  ca  lied 
viscount  and  marquis,  and  the  chief  of  Koh 
was  an  earl,  with  the  surname  Ting  (^^).  It 
was  in  pres.  dis.  of  Ning-ling 
Kwei-tih.  Mow  was  merely  an  ‘attached ' State, 
in  pres.  dis.  of  Lac-woo  dep,  T‘ae- 

gan.  Too  Yu  thinks  the  three  visitors  were  all 
the  heir-sons  of  the  three  small  States;  the 
chiefs  of  which,  as  l>eing  merely  * attached,'  would 
be  entered  by  their  names,  and  their  sons,  there- 
fore, would  simply  be  called  ‘ men,’  and  not 
named ; but  this  is  mere  conjecture.  We  may 
adhere  here  to  the  translation  of  ^ by  ‘officer.* 

Par.  9.  Leih  was  a strong  city  ot  Chdng,  in 
pros.  Yu  Chow,  dep.  K‘ae-fung.  Tso-she  says: 
— ‘In  autumn,  [’Fuh],  the  earl  of  Chdng,  pro- 
cured the  death  of  T*an  Pih  [the  commandant 
of  I^ih]  by  some  of  the  people  of  Leih,  and  im- 
nuHliatcly  took  up  his  residence  in  it.'  'Fbe 
meaning  of  ^ here  is  intermediate  between 
its  purely  hostile  significance,  and  that  in  par. 
6.  Kung-yang  supposes  that  this  occupation  of 
Leih  was  equivalent  to  the  recovery  by  Tuh  of 
Ch‘ing,  led  away  probably  by  the  ‘earl  cf 
Ch'ing,’  in  which  we  again  see  the  favour  which 
Loo  lx>re  to  Tuh. 

Par.  10.  Ch“e  was  in  Sung; — in  Suh  Chow 
dep.  Fung-yang,  Gan-hwuy,  Tso- 
she  says  the  movement  was  to  restore  duke  T.,e; 
and  that  it  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  invaders 
I returned.  Kung-yang  has  after 

I and  for  Sung  was  induced  to  join  the 
j undertaking,  probably  by  assurances  from  Tuh 
I that,  if  he  were  once  again  re-established  in 
Ch'ing,  he  would  fulfil  the  promises  bo  had 
formerly  made. 


Si.rteenth  year. 
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XVI.  1 In  liis  sixteenth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  first  month,  the 
duke  had  a meeting  with  the  duke  of  Sun^,  the  mar- 
quis of  Ts‘ae,  and  the  marquis  of  Wei,  in  Is'aou. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  fourth  month,  the  duke  joined  the 

duke  of  Sung,  the  marquis  of  Wei,  the  marquis  of 
Ch‘in,  and  the  marquis  of  Ts'ae,  in  invading  Ch‘ing. 

3 In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  the  duke  arrived  from 

the  invasion  of  Ch‘ing. 

4 In  winter,  we  walled  Hiiang. 

5 In  the  eleventh  month,  Soh,  marquis  of  Wei,  fled  to  Ts‘e. 


r»r.  1.  The  cxpo<11tion  by  Ix)o,  Snnfr,  Wei 
and  Chin  against  Ching  io  ihe  Uth  month  of 
tlie  last  year  had  bwn  unsuccessful.  'Fho 
princes  of  Loo,  Sung,  and  Wei  now  meet  and 
arrange  for  another ; and  they  have  Ts‘ne  also 
to  join  their  confe<leracy.  Tso-shc  ^ays:— ‘The 
object  of  the  meeting  was  to  plan  about  invad- 

ing  Ch'ing(||>f3^ 

Par.  2.  Tliis  is  the  sequel  of  the  last  par.;  and 
Ch‘in  re-nppears  in  the  expedition.  Inaceounts 
of  conferences  and  ex|Kxlilion8,  Ts'ne  is  always  I 
placed  Ixjforc  Wei,  as  in  par.  1,  while  here  it  is  ' 
last  in  onler.  This  makes  Too  say  that  at  this  | 
time  the  marquis  of  Ts*ac  was  * the  last  to  ar-  : 
rire(i^3&)*’  Ying-tah,  however,  quotes  from 
Pan  Kf»o  (historian  of  the  1st  Han),  to  the 
effect  that,  fnnn  Yin  to  the  Hlh  year  of  duke 
Chwang. — a period  of  43  years, — there  was  no 
regular  order  of  precedence  among  the  princes, 
as  no  really  leading  one  among  them  t^T) 
had  yet  arisen.' 

Par.  3.  Sec  on  II.  1>. 

Par.  4.  It  is  mentioned  before.  I.  li.  2,  that 
*Keu  entere<l  Heang;’  and  in  VII.lv.  1,  wo  read 
that  duke  Souen  nttacktri  Keu  and  took  Heang. 
But  here  we  find  duke  Hwan  fortifying  Heang. 
This  can  hardly  have  been  the  same  place,  but 
another,  properly  belonging  to  I.»oo.  Too  Yu 
says  nothing  here  on  this  point,  nor  does  any 
otiier  of  the  critics,  so  far  as  I have  obson-ed. 
Tso. she  observes  that  this  undertaking  was  re- 
onrded  because  it  was  ‘at  the  proper  time.* 


! Bat  the  time  for  such  undertakings  was  not 
yet  come,  according  to  the  natural  reading  of 
the  par.,  which  simply  says  the  thing  was  done 
in  winter:  and  as  the  next  par.  begins  with  tho 
specification  of  the  llth  month,  we  conclude 
that  Hiiang  was  walled  in  the  10th; — which 
was  only  the  Hth  month  of  the  Hea  year.  To 
justify  Tso-she's  observation,  therefore.  Too 
contends  that  though  no  month  is  mentioned 
here,  wc  must  understand  the  llth  month;  and 
he  says  also  that  tho  sixth  month  of  this  year 
j was  intercalary,  which  of  course  wotUd  carry 
the  llth  month  of  Chow  forward  to  the  term  for 
for  such  an  undertaking.  All  this,  however,  U 
very  uncertain. 

Par.  5.  TsO'shc  has  here  a melancholy  narra- 
tive : — • before  this,  duke  Seuen  of  Wei 

had  committed  incest  with  E-keang  [a  concu- 
bine of  his  father comp.  1.  Cor.  v.  Ij.  the  pro- 
duce of  which  was  Keih-tszc,  the  charge  of 
whom  he  entrusted  to  t'hih,  his  father’s  son  by 
the  occupant  of  the  right  of  the  harem.  In  course 
of  time,  he  made  an  engagement  for  Keih-tsze 
with  one  of  the  princesses  of  Ts‘e.  but  took  her 
to  himself  in  consequence  of  her  beauty.  She 
gave  birth  to  two  sons,  Sholv  and  Soh.  the  former 
of  whom  he  gave  in  charge  to  his  father’s  son 
by  the  oc’cupant  of  the  left  of  the  harem.  E 
K^ng  strangled  herself;  and  Seuen  Kcang  [the 
( lady  of  T8*e,  who  should  have  been  Keih-tsxo’s 
1 wife]  and  Soh  plotted  against  Keih-tsze,  till  the 
; duke  sent  him  on  a mission  to  Ts‘e,  employing 
rufhans  to  wait  for  him  at  Sin.  and  put  him  to 
‘ death.  Show  told  Keih-tszc  of  the  scheme,  and 
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urged  him  to  go  lo  $ome  other  State ; but  be  re- 
fused, Baying,  If  I disobey  my  father’s  com- 
mand, how  can  I use  the  name  of  ion  ? If  there 
were  any  State  without  fathers,  I might  go 
there.’*  As  ho  was  about  to  set  out,  Show  made 
him  drunk,  took  his  flag,  and  went  on  before 
him.  The  ruffians  [thinking  him  to  be  Keih- 
tsze]  killed  him,  and  then  came  Keih-tsze, 


crying  out,  *‘It  was  1 whom  ye  soughtY 
What  crime  had  he?  IMcase  kill  me,"  ITio 
ruffians  killed  him  also.  On  this  account,  the 
two  brotiiers  of  Seuen  [who  had  received  charge 
of  Keih-tszo  and  Show]  cherisiied  resentment 
against  duke  Hwuy  [Soh],  and  raised  K*wn- 
mow  to  the  marquisate,  when  Hwuy  fled  to  TsS)/ 
See  the  She,  1.  Ui  XIX. 


Seventeenth  year. 
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XVII.  1 In  his  seventeenth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  first  month, 
on  Ping  shin,  the  duke  had  a meeting  with  the  marquis 
of  Ts‘e  and  the  marquis  of  Ke,  when  tliey  made  a 
covenant  in  Hwang. 

2 In  the  second  month,  on  Ping-woo,  the  duke  had  a 

meeting  with  E-foo  of  Choo,  when  they  made  a cove- 
nant in  Ts‘uy. 

3 In  summer,  in  the  fifth  month,  on  Ping-woo,  we  fought 

with  the  army  of  Ts‘e  at  He. 

4 In  the  sixth  month,  on  Ting-ch‘ow,  Fung-jin,  marquis 

ofTs'ae,  died. 

5 In  autumn,  in  the  eighth  month,  the  fourth  brother  of 

[the  marquis  of]  of  Ts'ae  returned  from  Ch‘in  to  Ts‘ae. 

6 On  Kwei-sze  there  was  the  burial  of  the  marquis  Hwan 

of  Ts‘ae. 

7 Along  with  an  army  of  Sung  and  an  army  of  Wei,  [we] 

invaded  Choo. 

8 In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  the  first  day  of  the 

moon,  the  sun  was  eclipsed. 


Far.  1.  Hwang.acc.toToo,  wa«mT»‘e.  Some 
find  it  in  the  pres.  dis.  of  Hwang,  dep.  Tftng- 
chow ; but  that  would  seem  to  be  too  distant  from 
Loo,  though  conrenient  enough  for  Ts‘e  and  Ke. 

TsO'She  says  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was 
to  reconcile  Ts'e  and  Ke,  and  to  consult  about 
the  affairs  of  Wei.  We  may  suppose  that  Ke 
was  now  in  more  danger  from  Ts'e,  since  the 
death  of  the  king,  and  the  con.scqucnt  lots  of 
hU  influence  in  favour  of  his  son-in*law. 

Par.  2.  Ts‘uy  was  in  Loo,  somewhere  in  the 
borders  of  the  pros.  diss.  of  Sze-shwuy  and 
Tsow.  Tso  says  the  object  of  the  meeting  was 
to  renew  the  covenant  at  M^*h; — see  Li. 2. 
Too  observes  that  Ping-woo  was  not  in  the 
2d  month,  but  was  the  4th  day  of  the  3d  month. 
It  is  plain  that  there  could  be  no  Ping-woo  in 
the  2d  month,  as  we  have  the  same  day,  in  the 
next  par.  recurring  in  the  5th  month.  Kung  has 
instead  of  1^. 

Far.  8.  Kung-yang  has  bore  no  and 
Kuh-leang,  instead  of  , has  He  was  in 
Loo ; — In  pres.  dis.  of  T‘ftng,  dept.  Yen-chow. 
Tso  saysi—^This  fight  was  in  consequence  of 
some  border  dispute.  When  it  arose,  the  people 
of  Ts*e  made  a stealthy  inroad  on  the  borders 
of  Loo,  the  officers  of  which  came  and  told  the 
duke,  who  said,  “On  the  borders  it  is  for  you 
carefully  to  guard  your  own  particular  charge, 
and  to  be  prepared  for  anything  unexpected. 
In  the  meantime  look  thoroughly  to  your  pre- 
parations; and  when  the  thing  comes,  fight. 
Wbat  need  you  come  to  see  mo  for?” 

The  covenant  of  the  1st  month  had  proved  of 
little  use. 


Par.  6.  has  the  meaning  in  the  translation, 
and  was  also  and  naturally  the  designation  of  the 
individual.  On  par.  4 Tso  says  that,  on  the  death 
of  the  marquis  [who  had  no  son],  the  people  of 
Ts^ac  called  bis  younger  brother  from  Ch‘in; 
and  here  he  observes  that  the  entry  here  [the 
designation  being  given,  aud  not  the  name] 
shows  bow  liighly  the  people  of  Ts^ao  thought 
of  him.  I think  the  character  intimatea 
that  Ke  was  raised  to  be  marquis  of  Ts‘ae;  and 
this  was  the  opinion  of  Too  Yu,  who  identifies 
him  with  Hecn-woo,  who,  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
was  carried  off  prisoner  by  Ts*oo. 

I am  surprised  that  the  K'ang-he  editors 
doubt  this  identification,  and  follow  the  opinion 
of  Ho  Hew,  the  editor  of  Kung-yang,  who  says 
that  Ke  refused  to  accept  the  marquisate,  which 
was  then  given  to  lleen-woo.  Kuh-leang  says 
strangely  that  Ke  was  a nobleman  of  Ti'ae, 
raised  by  the  support  of  Ch'in  to  be  marquis. 
Yet  even  he  docs  not  doubt  tbe  elevation  of  Ke. 

Par.  6.  In  all  other  cases,  where  the  burial 
of  a prince  is  recorded,  the  title  of  duke  follows 
the  honorary  or  sacrificial  epithet.  Here  we 
have  a solitary  instance,  where  the  title  of  rank, 
borne  during  tbe  life-time,  is  preserved.  This  has 
given  rise  to  much  speculation.  It  seems  the 
simplest  solution  of  the  difficulty  to  suppose  an 
error  in  the  text  of  -0^  for 

Par.  7.  Loo  had  cuvenanlcd  with  Choo  in 
the  2il  month,  and,  the  year  iKifore,  Choo  had  sent 
its  salutations  to  the  court  of  Loo;  and  yet  here 
we  find  L(x)  joined  with  Sang  and  Wei  in  an  in-  * 
vasion  of  Choo.  Tso-she  says  that  Loo  was 
following  the  lead  of  Sung,  which,  acc.  to  Too, 
was  quarrelling  with  Choo  about  their  borders. 
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Fftr.  8.  This  eclipse  took  place.  Oct.  3tl,  B.  C. 
and  nn  Kang-woo,  the  7th  day  of  the  cycle. 
The  day  of  the  cycle  is  not  given  in  the  text, 
bwanse.  ace.  to  Tso-shc,  ‘the  officers  had  lost  it.’ 
He  adds,  ‘The  son  of  Heaven  had  his  “officer  of 
the  days  ( Q 

perintcndent  of  the  days  ( 0^)”  Tlie  officer 
of  the  days  had  the  rank  of  a high  minister, 
*nd  it  was  hi«  bunineas  to  regulate  the  days  of 
the  year.  The  superintendents  of  the  days  were 
rtquirtd  not  to  lose  the  days  [which  they  had 
received  from  the  king's  officer]*  but  to  deliver 
them  to  the  difft.  officers  in  their  princes’  courts.* 
It  may  have  been  so  that  the  number  of  the 
day  was  thus  lost;  but  it  is  simpler  to  suppw 
that  the  historiographers  on  this  occasion  omit- 
ted it.  This  is  the  view  uken  by  many  critics; 
— aa  Chaou  K‘wang  g;  T‘ang  dyn.), 

Ch‘in  Foo-liiang  12th  cent),  and 

Chan  Joh-shwuy  (iS^Tfe  ; Ming  dyn.). 
The  K‘ang-he  editors  observe,  that,  during  the 
Han  dynasty  and  previously,  astronomers  could 
only  determine  the  first  day  of  the  moon,  ap- 
proximately, in  an  average  way  (^^)i 


the  average  motion  of  the  sun  and  moon,  but 
that  from  the  time  of  Liiw  Hung,  (^||  i the 
After  Han  dyn.),  and  through  his  labours,  it 
became  possible  to  determine  exactly  the  time 
of  new  moon  adding  to  or 

subinu'ting  from  the  average  time,  as  might 
be  necessary.  Still,  this  want  of  exactitude 
in  these  times  could  not  affect  the  day  of 
the  cycle  on  which  a pheuonenon  like  an  eclipse 
was  to  be  recorded. 

[The  Chuen  appends  here: — ‘Years  back, 
when  the  earl  of  Ch‘ing  [Woo-shang,  duke 
Chwang,  the  earl]  had  wished  to  make  Kaou 
K‘eu-me  one  of  his  high  ministers,  duke  Ch‘aou 
[then  the  earl’s  son  Hwuh],  who  disliked  Kaou, 
had  remonstrated  strongly  against  such  a meas- 
ure. The  earl  did  not  listen  to  him;  but 
when  duke  Ch’aou  succee<led  to  the  State,  Kaou 
was  afraid  lest  he  should  put  him  to  death.  On 
the  day  Sin-maou,  therefore,  he  took  the  initiative^ 
and  killed  duke  Ch'aou,  raising  up  his  brother 
We  in  his  room.  A superior  man  will  say  that 
the  prince  knew  the  man  whom  he  disliked. 
Kung-tsre  Tah  said,  “ Kaou  Pih  [Kaou  K‘eu-mo] 
indc^  deserved  an  evil  end ! His  revenge  of  an 
ill  done  to  him  was  excessive.**  ’] 
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1 

In  his  eighteenth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  first 

month,  the  duke  had  a meeting  with  the  marquis  of 
Ts‘e,  near  tlie  Luh,  after  which  the  duke  and  his  wife, 
the  lady  Keang,  went  to  Ts‘e. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  fourth  month,  on  Ping-tsze,  the 

duke  died  in  Ts‘e;  and  on  Ting-yew,  his  coffin  ar- 
rived from  Ts‘e. 

3 It  was  autumn,  the  seventh  month. 

4 In  winter,  in  the  twelfth  month,  on  Ke-ch‘ow,  we  buried 

our  ruler,  duke  Hwan. 


Fat.  1.  Onco  more,  at  the  commeucemeot  of 
duke  Hwan's  last  year,  the  character  re*ap> 
pears,  and  the  fancies  to  which  its  re-appear- 
ance has  given  rise  are  numerous  and  ridiculous. 
It  would  be  as  fruitless  to  detail  as  to  discuss 
them.  We  must  read  the  two  entries  about  the 
meeting  on  the  Luh,  and  the  going  to  Ts*e,  in 
one  par.  because  of  the  whicli,  as  a 

**  word  connecting  events,’  links 
them  together.  The  character  in  the  second 
part  does  not  occur  in  Kung-yang;  and  Twan 
Yuh-tsae,  in  his  ‘Old  Text  of  Tso-she's  Ch‘un 
Ts'ew ' omits  it,  contending  that  Kuh-l^ng  alto 
did  not  have  it.  It  is,  however,  in  all  the 
editions  of  Kuh  that  I have  seen.  Twnn  says 
that  it  is  ‘a  vulgar  addition*  to  Tso-she  (,‘f^ 
critics  generally  receive  it, 
however.  Hie  conjunctions  and 

are  those  proper  to  the  Classic,  and  for  the 
^ here  they  account  by  insisting  on  its  equi* 
valence  to  ‘ to  grant,’  ‘ to  allow.’  It  was 
contrary  to  propriety  for  the  duke’s  wife  to  go 
to  Ts‘e,  but  she  was  bent  on  going,  and  the 
duke  weakly  allowed  her  to  accompany  him. 

The  (pronounced  Luh  or  Luh)  was  a 
stream,  wUch  flows  into  the  Tse  in  the  north- 
west of  the  dis.  of  Leih-shing 
Tse-nan.  We  have  no  intimation  of  the  busi- 
ness discussed  at  this  meeting  between  Loo 
and  Te‘e;  and  the  ordinary  view  is  that  it  had 
been  brought  about  by  duke  S^iig  of  Ts‘e  sim- 
ply with  a view  to  bring  his  sister  and  him  to- 
gether, and  then  to  get  her  farther  to  accompany 
him  to  his  capital.  The  only  scholar  who  con- 
troverts this  view  is  WonSze-ta 
of  the  pres,  dyn.,  who  argues,  feebly  however, 
that  S4ang  was  a younger  brother  of  Wan 


Keang,  and  that  the  incestuous  connection  be- 
tween them  originated  at  this  meeting. 

The  Chuen  says : — ‘ In  spring  the  duke,  being 
about  to  travel,  allowed  at  tne  same  time  his  wife 
Kouig  to  go  with  him  to  TaS;.  Shin  Seu  said, 
“ The  woman  has  her  husband’s  house ; the  roan 
has  bis  wife’s  chamber;  and  there  must  be  no 
defilement  on  either  side then  is  there  what 
is  called  propriety.  Any  change  in  this  matter 
is  sure  to  lead  to  ruin.”  NoUcUhstandi/ty  this  re- 
monstrance, the  duke  had  a meeting  with  the 
marquis  of  Ts‘e  near  the  Luh,  and  then  went 
on  with  Wftn  K^ng  [his  wife  was  styled  Win, 
ft'om  her  elegance  and  accomplishments]  to  Ts‘e, 
where  she  had  criminal  connection  with  the 
marquis,  her  brother.  The  duke  angrily  re- 
proached her,  and  she  told  the  marquis  of  it’ 

Par.  2.  In  continuatiou  of  the  last  Chuen, 
Tso-she  says: — '■The  mar^iu  feasted  tlie  duke, 
and  then,  [^ving  made  him  drunk],  employed 
F^ing-sing,  a half  brother  of  his  own,  to  tako 
him  to  hts  lodging  in  his  carriage.  The  duke 
died  in  the  carriage,  and  the  people  of  Loo  scut 
a message  to  the  marqnis  of  T8*e,  saying,  “Our 
poor  lor^  in  awe  of  your  mi^csty,  did  not  dare 
to  remain  quietly  at  home,  but  went  to  renew 
the  old  friendship  betioeen  your  State  and  ours. 
Afler  the  ceremonies  had  been  all  completed, 
he  did  not  come  hock.  We  do  not  fix  the  crime 
on  any  one,  but  the  wicked  deed  is  known  among 
oil  the  princes,  and  we  beg  you  will  take  the 
shame  of  it  away  with  P‘&ng-sang.”  On  this, 
the  people  of  Ts*e  put  P*ang-aang  to  death.' 

The  reader  will  find  s^  the  incidents  of 
Hwan’s  visit  to  Ts'e,  his  wife’s  misconduct,  his 
death,  &c.,  graphically  told  in  the  * History  of 
the  Different  States,’  Bk.  XIU.  As  to  Confucius ' 
silence  about  them  in  the  text,  see  the  note  to 
I.xi.4.  Choo  He  says  very  lamely,  ‘Confucius 
gives  a straightforward  narration,  and  his 
judgment  lies  in  the  facts  themselves.  When 
he  says,  “The  duke  met  with  the  marquis  of 
Ts‘e  in  such  and  such  a place;  the  duke  and 
his  wife  Keang  went  to  Ts*e;  the  duke  died  in 
Ts‘e;  the  duke's  coffin  came  from  Ts‘e;  the 
duke’s  wife  withdrew  to  Ts‘e;”— with  such  en- 
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tries  iilainly  before  our  eyes,  we  conlil  under-  under  the  eorc  of  the  duke  of  Chow.  Sin  Pih 
stand  the  nature  of  them  without  any  Chuen.’  remonstrated wttAtAef/ube.  saying,  “Equal queens 
is  to  be  taken  here  as  ^ » concubine  made  the  ^ual  of  the 

, _ . . a a , , , s*^  'V  s.  queen],  equnl  sons  [i.  the  son  of  a concubine 

‘the  coffin  with  the  body  in  it ; see  the  diction-  on  the  same  lerel  ns  the  queen’s  son],  two 
ary,  »« uoc.  , , . . Kovemments  favourites  made  equal  to 

Par . 3.  [Tso-she  gives  here  two  narratives ministers],  and  equal  cities  [i.  any  other  for- 
•In  autumn,  the  marquis  of  T8*e  went  with  a tifled  city  made  as  large  as  the  capiul] these 
force  to  Show.che,  and  there  Ts*e-we  [the  new  . ap  to  disorder”  The  duke  paid  no  heed  to 
carl  of  Ch‘ing;  see  the  Chuen  at  the  end  of  last  j this  advice,  and  he  consequently  came  to  /us 
year]  went  to  have  a meeting  with  him,  Kaou  [ 

K‘ea-me  being  in  attendance  as  his  minister.  '**  , , ^ . 

In  the  7th  month,  on  Mow-seuh,  the  marquis  ' . [The  nia^uis  of  Ts*e,  having  committed 
put  Tsze-we  to  death,  and  caused  Kaou  K‘eu-  ! |**ce*t  with  his  sister,  and  murderctl  his  brothcr- 
me  to  be  tom  in  pieces  by  chariots.  A/ier  tAw,  in-law,  proceeded  to  execute  the  justice  which 
Chao  Chung  sent  to  Clidn  for  another  son  of  former  of  these  narratives  describes  to  awe 
duke  Chwang,  mot  him,  and  made  him  earl  of  princes  and  j^plc  into  silcm^  about  his  own 
Ch‘ing.  irAsaTsse-ice  find  were  setting  misdoeds.  I’he  division  of  the  body  by  five 

out  for  Show-chc,  Chae  Chung,  knowing  what  chanots  was  a horrible  pumsbmeiit.  The 
would  happen,  made  a pretence  of  being  ill,  and  hea^  the  two  arms,  and  two  legs  were  bound, 
would  not  accompany  tlieni.  Some  people  said,  to  a carriage  in  which  an  ox  was  yoked, 

“Chao  Chung  escfip^  by  his  intelligence,”  and  osch  animal  placed  in  a separate  direction, 
he  himself  said  that  it  was  so.’  The  oxen  were  then  urged  and  beaten  till  Uio 

‘The  duke  of  Chow  [Hih-keen;  sec  the  head  and  Urabs  were  tom  from  the  lanly.] 
Chuen  on  V.  6]  wished  to  murder  king  Chwang,  Par.  4.  The  burial  took  place  later  than  it 
and  set  his  brother  K'ih  [the  kiug's  brotlier;  should  have  done;  and  indeeil.  according  to 
another  son  of  king  Hwan]  on  the  throne.  Sin  Kung  and  Kuh,  it  should  not  have  taken  place 
Pih  told  the  king  of  it,  and  then  he  and  the  king  at  all  until  the  real  murderer  of  the  duke  was 
put  the  duke  of  Chow,  Hih-k^n,  to  death,  punished.  But  what  Cfjuld  Loo  do  in  the  cir- 
while  the  king's  brother  Kih  fled  to  Yen.  cumstanccs?  The  evil  man  had  come  to  an 
Formerly.  Tsze-e  [the  designation  of  K‘ih]  was  evil  end;  and  the  best  plan  was  to  consign  his 
the  favourite  with  king  Hwan,  who  placed  him  cofiio  to  the  earth. 
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I.  1 [It  was]  the  [duke’s]  first  year,  the  spring,  the  king’s  first 
month. 

2 In  the  third  month,  the  [late  duke’s]  wife  retired  to  Ts‘e. 

3 In  summer,  the  earl  of  Snen  escorted  the  king’s  daughter. 

4 In  autumn,  a reception  house  was  built  for  the  king’s  daugh- 

ter outside  [the  city  wall]. 

5 In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  on  Yih-hae,  Lin,  marquis  of 

Ch'in,  died. 

6 The  king  sent  Shuh  of  Yung  [to  Loo]  to  confer  on  duke 

Hwan  [certain]  symbols  of  his  favour. 

7 The  king’s  daughter  went  to  her  home  in  Ts‘e. 

8 .\n  army  of  Ts‘c  carried  away  [tlie  iniiabitants  of]  P‘ing, 

Tsze,  and  NYoo,  [cities  of]  Ke. 
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Title  or  the  Book.  — ‘ Duke 

Chwnng.’  Tliis  was  the  ton  of  Hwan,  whose 
birth  it  chronicled  in  II.  ti.5,  and  who  received 
the  name  of  T^ung  (|^)>  in  manner  do- 
6(Tibed  in  the  Chuen  on  that  paragraph.  He 
wat  therefore  now  in  hit  13th  year.  The 
honorary  title  Chwang  denotes — * Conqueror  of 
enemies  and  Subduer  of  disorder 

Chwang’s  rule  lasted  32  years.  U.C.  G92 — 661. 
Hit  first  year  synchronized  with  the  4th  year  of 
king  Chwang  (^£);  the  5th  of  Seang  of 
Ts'e;  the  12th  of  Min  of  Tain;  the  7th  of 
Hwuy  (^[)»  “d  the  3d  of  K‘cen-mow 
^-)j  of  Wei  [Hwuy  it  the  Soli  of  II,  xvi.  5.  See 
the  Chuen  there] ; the  2d  of  Gac  of  Tt‘ne; 
the  8th  of  Le,  and  the  UtofTsze-e,  of  Ch*ing 
[see  the  Chuen  appended  to  II.  xviii.  3];  the  9th 
of  Chwang  (^£)  of  Tt*aou ; the  7th  of  Chwang 
(^E)  of  Ch'in;  the  11th  of  Tsing  of  Ke 

(;|^);  the  17th  of  Chwang  (^E)  of  Sung;  the 
6th  of  Woo  (j^)  of  Ta'in ; and  the  48th  of  Woo 
of  Tt‘oo. 

Far.  1.  Sec  on  I.  i.  1,  and  II.  1.1.  There  it 
here  the  same  incompleteness  of  the  text  at  in 
I.i.  1 ; and  no  doubt  for  the  tame  rc>ason, — that 
the  usual  ceremonies  at  the  coramencement  of 
the  rule  of  a new  marquis  were  not  <>bserve<1. 
The  young  marquis’s  father  had  been  basely 
murdered;  he  took  his  place;  hut  with  as  little 
observation  at  possible.  Tto-she  says  that  * the 
phrase  in'fe  is  not  used  here  because  Wfin 
Keang  [his  mother]  had  left  the  State.’  This 
occasions  some  difficulty,  as  will  be  seen,  with 
the  next  par. 

Par.  2.  The  char.  read  run,  and  in  the 
8d  tone,  *to  retire,*  *to  withdraw  a 

euphemism  for  *fled.’  It  is  evident  that 
Wftn  Keang  had  returned  from  Ts'e  to  Loo; 
— when  the  did  so,  does  not  appear.  From  Tso- 
she’s  observation  above,  that  the  phrase 
wasomittcdintheaccountof  Chwang’s  accession, 
because  his  mother  was  then  in  Ts‘e,  it  would 
appear  as  if  she  returned  subsequently  to  that 
event.  But  that  explanation  of  the  omission  is 
iuadmiasible;  and  the  view  of  Maou  and  others 
is  much  more  probable,  that  she  ha<l  returned 
to  Loo  at  the  same  time  that  the  coffin  and 
corpse  of  duke  Hwan  were  brought  to  it.  She 
probably  felt  her  i>osition  there  excei.'tlingly  un> 
pleasant.  Guilty  of  incest  with  her  brother, 
and  of  complicity  in  the  murder  of  tier  husband, 
she  could  nut  be  looked  kindly  on  by  her  son  or 
the  people  of  Loo;  and  now  tliereforc  she  fled 
to  Ts*e. 

Mysteries  are  found  in  the  omission  of  the 
words  ‘ the  lady  Keang,’  after 

on  which  we  need  not  touch.  Tso-shc  says  they 
are  left  out,  'as  a disowning  of  her,  and  not 


acknowledging  her  kiiiKhip; — as  was  proper;* 
but  even  tliis  is  doubtful. 

Kung  and  Kuli  give  a very  strange  view  of 
the  par.  They  think  that  W&n  Kiiiuig  had  not 
returned  at  all  to  Loo:  and  that  duke  Chwang, 
just  at  this  period  of  the  mourning  for  his 
father,  was  led  to  think  sorrowfully  of  her 
absence,  and  ordered  the  entry  in  the  text  to  be 
made  alxmt  her.  This  is  clearly  most  unlikely 
in  itself,  and  contrary  to  the  usage  of  which 
we  shall  meet  with  in  other  passages. 

Far.  3.  A treaty  of  marriage  liad  for  more 
than  a year  Ih-th  going  on  iWtween  Ijoo,  on 
behalf  of  the  royal  Hou^e,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Ts'e  on  the  other.  ^Vhen  tlie  king  want^  to 
marry  one  of  his  daughters  to  any  of  the  princes, 
it  was  considered  inconsistent  with  his  dignity 
to  appear  in  the  matter  himsidf ; and  a prince  of 
tiie  sanie  surname  was  employed  as  intemuncius 
and  manager.  This  duty  was  frequently  de- 
volvetl  on  the  princes  of  Loo;  and  Hwan  had 
undertaken  itin  this  instance.  Hisineetingwith 
the  marquis  of  Ts'e  nt  Luh,  in  the  first  month 
of  last  year,  had  reference  perhaps  to  tliis  very 
matter.  When  the  marriage  was  fixed,  the  rule 
WHS  that  the  king  should  send  the  lady,  escorted 
hy  a high  minister,  to  the  court  of  the  managing 
prince;  and  there  she  was  met  or  sent  for  by 
her  future  husband. 

Accordingly,  we  have  in  the  text  the  earl  [a 
royal  minister,  so  title^l]  of  Shen  [the  name  of 
the  city  assigned  to  him  in  the  royal  domain] 
escorting  the  lady  ( a royal  Ke]  to  Loo. 

On  this  view  uf  the  paragraph,  all  is  plain;  but 
instead  of  Kung  and  Kuh,  followed  in  tliis 
I instance  by  the  K‘ang-he  editors,  have 
* met.’  This  necessitates  our  understanding  ^ 


^1^,  08  the  surname  and  designation  of  an  officer 
of  Loo,  specially  commissioned,  somehow,  to 
meet  and  convoy  the  king’s  daughter  to  Loo. 


One  cau  easily  see 


how  and  might  be 


mistaken,  the  one  for  the  otlicr.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  it  seems  to  me,  that  Tso^she’s  reading 
should  be  followed. 

Far.  4.  It  was  autumn,  when  the  king’s 
daughter  arrived  at  the  capital  of  X<oo.  'Fhe  case 
was  a hard  one,  as  Chwang  was  still  in  mourn- 
ing for  his  father.  To  he  managing  the  marriage 
of  the  king’s  daughter  to  the  man  who  ho4 
murdere^l  his  own  father,  was  a greater  difficulty 
still.  The  case  was  met,  in  part  at  least,  by 
not  receiving  the  lady  in  the  palace  or  the  an- 


cestral temple,  but  building  a pg,  a sort  of  ball 
or  reception-house  for  her,  outside  the  city.  Tso- 
she  says,  'This  was  treating  her  as  an  outsider 
j?[>)i-v'liich  wn»  propiT.- 
Far.  6.  is  used  here  as  in  the  Shoo,  V. 
viii.  4,  meaning  the  symbols  of  investiture  or 
more  generally  of  niynl  favour.  Thtw  were  of 
I y kinds,  all  of  which  (h)mUI  Ik*  conferred  only 
on  the  holder  of  a fief  of  the  first  class, — a duke 
i or  a marquis.  An  earl  might  have  seven  of 
j them;  a viscount  nr  a baron,  5.  The  proiK?r  place 
for  conferring  them  was  the  court,  on  the 
I noble’s  personal  appearance ; but  they  might  also 
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be  sent ; — as  in  the  Shoo,  V.  xiii.  25.  To  confer 
them,  at  here,  on  a dead  man,  seems  very 
strange;  and  on  n man  wlio  had  tioen  stained 
with  crime,  is  stranger  still.  Whatever  the 
gifts  were,  they  would  be  treasure*!  in  Loo  as 
royal  testimonials  to  the  excelleni'e  of  duke 
llwan.  Yung  (the  clan>natne]  Sliuh  [the  de> 
slgnation]  was  a great  officer  of  the  court. 
According  to  the  analogy  of  other  passages, 
there  ought  to  be  ^ before^  T- 
■lipped  out  of  the  text,  or  been  unwittingly 
omitted  by  tlic  historiograpliers. 

Par.  8.  Ts*e  here  takes  an  important  step 
in  carrying  out  its  cherished  purpose  of  ex- 


tinguishing the  State  of  Kc.  PMng  U referred 
to  somewhere  in  the  pres.  dep.  of  'iVtug-chow; 
Tsze  [so  it  read],  to  dis.  of  Ch'ang-yih  ( 

same  dep.;  and  Woo  to  a place  60  /e  to  the 
south-west  of  dis.  Gan-k*cw 
Tse-nan.  These  were  throe  towns  or  cities  of 
Ko,  the  inhabitants  of  which  the  marquis  of 
Ts-e  removed  within  his  own  Sta^  peopling 
them  also,  we  must  BUpi>ose,  with  his  own  sub- 
I jt'CLs.  Kuh-leang  wrongly  supposes  that  the 
three  names  arc  those  of  three  small  States, 
. absorbed  by  Ts‘e  at  this  time  in  addition  to  Kc. 
I But  the  end  of  Ke  was  not  yet. 


Second  year. 


—i 


k /iMOo 


A 


T m 


Bill 
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II.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  second  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  second 
month,  there  was  the  burial  of  duke  Cliwang  of  Ch'iii. 

2 In  summer,  duke  [Hwan’s]  son  K‘ing-foo  led  a force,  and 

invaded  Yu-yu-k'ew. 

3 In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  the  king’s  daughter, 

[married  to  the  marquis]  of  Ts‘e,  died. 

4 In  winter,  in  the  twelfth  month,  the  [late  duke’s]  wife,  the 

lady  Kiiang,  had  a meeting  with  the  marquis  of  Ts‘c  in 
Choh. 

5 On  Yih-yiiw,  P‘ing,  duke  of  Sung,  died. 


Par.  2.  K4ng-foo  was  the  name  of  a half- 
brother  of  duke  Chwang,  older  than  he,  but  the 
son  of  a concubine.  Older  than  Chwang,  he  should 
be  designated  M&ng  (^[};  but  at  not  being 
the  son  of  the  rightful  wife,  he  was  only  styled 
Chung  and  his  descendants  became  the 
Chung-sun  clan,  which  subsequently 

was  changed  into  M&ag-tun 
note  in  the  Analects  on  lI.v.L  Kung-yang  is 
wrong  in  saying  he  was  a younger  full  brother 
of  Chwang ; — how  could  a boy  of  10  or  there- 


abouts be  commanding  on  a military  expedition  ? 
Too  says  that  Yu-yu-k‘ew  was  the  name  of  a 
State,  while  Kung,  Kuh,  and  Ying-tab,  all  make 
it  a city  of  Choo  Too's  view  is  to  be 

preferred;  and  from  the  foreign,  barbarous,  tri- 
syllabic aspect  of  the  name,  wc  may  infer  that 
the  State  was  that  of  some  wild  tribe,  not  far 
from  Loo. 

Pu-.S.  Thc^jg*  says  the  lady  pined 
away,  and  dii^d  broken-hearted,  on  finding  what 
sort  of  a husband  she  was  matc<l  to.  Her  death 
is  entered  here,  contrary  to  the  rule  in  such 
matters,  probably  because  Loo  bad  superintend- 
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eO  the  marriage,  and  she  might  be  considered 
aa  une  of  the  daughters  of  the  State,  Sec  a re- 
ference to  the  death  of  this  lady,  and  duke 
Chwang’s  wearing  mourning  for  her  9 months, 
in  the  U Ke.  II.  ?t.  II.  i.  18. 

Par.  4.  The  critics  are  unanimous  in  suppos- 
ing that  this  par.  implies  tliat  W&n  Keang  had 
again  returned  to  Loo,  after  her  withdrawment 


to  Ts'e  in  the  3d  month  of  last  year.  Clioh 
[Kung-yang  has  ^jj]  was  in  Ts‘e,  on  its  west- 
ern border.  Tsu-slie  says  plainly  that  the 
object  of  the  meeting  was  a rc|)etition  of  the 
former  crime. 

Par.  5.  See  the  Chuen  appended  to  I.  iii.  5, 
and  the  note  on  Il.ii.3. 


Third  year. 
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III.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  third  year,  in  spriiijr,  in  the  king’s  first 
month,  Neih  joined  an  army  of  Ts‘e  in  invading  Wei. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  fourth  mouth,  there  was  the  burial  of 

duke  Chwang  of  Sung. 

3 In  the  fifth  month,  there  was  the  burial  of  king  Hwan. 

4 In  autumn,  the  third  brother  of  [the  marquis  of]  Ke  en- 

tered with  [the  city  of]  Hwuy  under  [the  protection  of] 
Ts‘e. 

5 In  winter  the  duke  halted  in  Hwah. 


Par.  1.  Compare  I.  iv.  6.  We  have  hero  the 
name  Neih,  Just  as  in  that  par.  we  have  the 
name  Hwuy.  Tso-she  says  here,  as  there,  that 
the  omission  of  'duke’s  son,'  before  the 

name,  indicates  the  sage's  dislike  of  the  Indivi- 
dual and  his  enterprise 
though  that  omission  has  no  such  significance, 
the  invasion  of  Wei  was  certainly  most  blame- 
worthy. Soh  the  marquis  of  Wei,  stained  with 
atrocious  crimes,  had  fied  to  TsH*,  in  the  IGth 
year  of  Hwan,  and  K*^n-mow,  with  the  ap- 

{>roval  of  the  king  [see  VI.  1].  had  been  raised  to 
lis  place;  yet  here  we  have  TsS;  moving  to  re- 
store Soh,  and  Loo,  forgetting  its  own  injuries 
received  from  Ts‘e,  joining  in  the  attempt. 

Par.  3.  Tso-she  remarks  that  this  burial  was 
late;  and  late  it  was,  as  king  Hwan  had  died  in 
the  loth  year  of  duke  Hwan.  Some  n*ason 
there  must  have  been  for  deferring  the  inter- 


ment so  long,  but  we  know  not  what.  Rung  and 
Kuh,  without  any  evidence  in  support  of  their 
view,  suppose  that  this  was  a second  burial,-s-tho 
removal  of  the  coffin  from  its  first  resting  place 
to  another. 

Par.  4.  The  marquis  of  Ke  was  of  course  the 
eldest  brother  of  his  family  Abd  the  one 
here  mentioned  would  be  his  3d  or  his  4th 
brother.  Hwuy  was  a city  of  Ke, — in  the  pres, 
dii.  of  Liii-tsze  Ts*ing-chow, 

Ts'e  had  begun  to  carry  into  oCfcct  its  purpose 
of  annexing  the  State  of  Ke  (sec  1.8).  This 
brother  of  tne  marquis,  seeing  the  approaching 
fate  of  the  whole  State,  makes  offer  of  the  city 
and  district  under  his  charge,  and  enters  Ts'e 
as  a Foo-ynng,  or  attached  State,  in  which  he 
might  preserve  the  sacrifices  to  his  anci'stors. 
Tso-she  says  that  * Ke  now  began  to  be  divided.’ 
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Pnr.  5.  ITwah  (Rung  nnil  Kuli  have  ^|$),  ’ 
ucc.  to  To*»,  lx'Ionge^l  to  Ch’ing; — in  Suy  Chow  j 
^),  (h'p  Kwei-tih;  but  Mnou  and  many  j 
otiior  recent  critic*  think  it  wa.4  the  name  of  a 
•mall  State  near  to  Cti^iig.  Tao-siie  aaya  tliat 
the  duke  wanted  to  have  a meeting  with  the 
earl  of  Ch‘ing  (Taze-«X  consult  if  any  thing 
could  be  done  for  Ke,  but  that  the  earl  pleaded 


ln«  own  diffic-ultiea  [arising  from  his  brother 
Tuh],  and  de«Uned  a meeting.  In  explanation 
of  the  term  Tso  adds: — ‘In  all  military 
expeditions,  where  a Imlt  is  made  for  one  night, 
it  is  called  where  it  is  for  two  nights,  it  is 
called  when  for  more  than  two  nights, 

it  is  called 


M h. 
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IV.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  fourth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  second 
month,  [duke  Hwan’s]  wife,  the  lady  Keang,  feasted 
the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  at  Chuh-k‘iiw. 

2 In  the  third  month,  [duke  Yin’s]  eldest  daughter,  [who  had 

been  married  to  the  marquis]  of  Ke,  died. 

3 In  summer,  the  marquis  of  Ts'e,  the  marquis  of  Ch‘in,  and 

the  earl  of  Ch'ing  met  at  Ch‘uy. 

4 The  marquis  of  Ke  made  a grand  leaving  of  his  State. 
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5 III  the  sixth  month,  on  Vili-ch‘o\v,  the  ninrquis  of  Ts‘e 

interrcfl  [duke  Yin’s]  eldest  daughter  of  Ke. 

6 It  was  autumn,  the  seventh  montli. 

7 In  winter,  the  duke  and  an  officer  of  Ts‘e  hunted  in  Choh. 


Pnr.  1.  Chuli-k’ow, — tkx*  on  II.  v.  5.  It  ap- 
peart*  from  tliis  that  the  duke’s  mother  had 
returned  to  l/oo,  after  her  meelinjt  with  her 
brother  in  II. 4.  Her  now  prctliniz  liim  to  come 
to  Lou.  and  openly  feast  in(t  him,  shows  liow  they 
were  becoming;  more  and  more  shameless. 

Par.  2.  This  is  the  Indy  whose  marriage  was 
chronicled  in  1.  ii.fi.  G.  The  death  of  daughters 
of  the  House  of  Loo  who  had  been  married  to 
other  princes  was  chronicled  by  the  historio* 
graphi-rs;  and  sometimes  their  burial  also. 

j^Tso-shc  adds  here; — ‘In  the  3d  month  of 
this  year,  king  Woo  of  Ts'oo,  made  new  arrange^ 
ments  for  marshalling  the  army,  and  supplied 
the  soldiers  with  the  hooked  spear.  He  was 
then  going  to  invade  Suy;  and,  being  about  to 
fast  liofore  the  delivery  of  the  new  weapons,  he 
went  into  his  palace,  and  told  his  wife,  Man 
of  T‘ftng  [see  the  Chuen  after  Il.xiii.  1]  that  his 
heart  felt  albagitated.  “Yuur  majesty's  life 
[lit.,  revcnuesl,”  said  she,  sighing,  “is  near  an 
end.  After  fulness  comes  that  dissipation: — 
such  is  the  way  of  Heaven.  The  former  rulers 
[in  whose  temple  he  was  going  to  fast]  must 
know  this;  and  therefore,  at  the  commencement 
of  this  military  undertaking,  when  yon  were 
about  to  issue  your  gri>at  coinman<ls,  they  have 
thus  agitated  your  majesty’s  heart.  If  the  ex- 
pedition take  no  damage,  and  tout  majesty  die 
on  the  march,  it  will  be  the  happiness  of  the 
State.”  Tlic  king  marched  imm^iatoly  after 
this,  and  died  under  a wan  tree.  The  chief 
minister  [see  Ana.  V.xviii.].  Tow  K‘e,  and  the 
Muh-gaou,  K‘euh  Ch‘ung,  made  a new  path, 
bridg^  over  the  Cha,  and  led  their  army  close 
to  Suy,  the  Inliabitants  of  which  were  afVaid, 
and  asked  for  terms  of  peace.  The  Moh-gaou, 
as  if  by  the  king’s  command,  entered  the  city, 
and  made  a covenant  with  the  marquis  of  Suy, 
asking  him  also  to  come  to  a meeting  on  the 
north  of  the  Han,  after  which  the  army  returned. 
It  was  not  till  it  had  crossed  the  Han  that  the 
king's  death  was  made  known,  and  the  funeral 
rites  began.n 

Par.  3.  Ch‘uy, — see  I.Tiii.  1.  Tlie  meeting 
here  had  reference,  probably,  to  Ke,  which  was 
now  near  its  end  as  an  independent  State.  Hoc 
Gan-kwoh  and  many  other  critics  think  Tuh, 
or  duke  Le,  is  the  earl  of  Ch‘ing  here  intended; 


I but  much  mori'  likely  is  the  view  that  It  was 
1 Tsze-e  [see  the  Chuen  after  p.  5 of  ll.xviii.]. 
The  word  is  used  instead  of  probably 
because  the  meeting  wanted  some  of  the  usual 
formalities. 

Par.  4.  Tso-sho  says : — ‘ The  marquis  of  Ko 
was  unable  to  submit  to  Ts*e,  and  gave  over 
the  State  to  his  3d  brother.  In  summer,  ho 
took  a grand  leave  of  it,  to  escape  the  oppression 
of  Ts‘c.'  The  poor  marquis  was  unable  to  copo 
witli  his  relentless  enemy,  and  rather  than 
sacriflee  the  lives  of  the  people  in  a vain  strug- 
! gli\  he  gave  the  State  over  to  his  brother,  who 
had  already  put  himself  under  the  juris<]iction 
of  Ts'e  (III.  4).  Too  says  that  ‘to  leave  and  not 
return  is  eall^  a grand  leaving.’  The  phrase  is 
here  complimentary.  Kung-yang,  indeed,  orgui^s 
that  the  style  of  the  paragraph,  concealing  the 
fact  that  Ts*e  now  extinguished  the  State  of  Ke, 
was  designed  to  gloss  over  the  wickedness  of  the 
marquis  of  TsS?  in  the  act,  I>ecau8e  he  thereby 
revenged  the  wrong  done  in  R.C.  893  to  one  of 
his  ancestors,  who  was  boiled  to  death  at  the 
court  of  Chow,  having  been  slandered  by  the 
then  lord  of  Ke!  The  marquis  of  Ts‘e,  therefore, 
was  now  only  discharging  a duty  of  revenge  in 
I destroying  the  House  of  Ke!  Into  such  vagaries 
do  the  critics  fall,  who  will  find  ‘praise  or  cen- 
sure’ in  the  turn  of  every  sentence  in  this 
Classic. 

Par.  5.  The  leaving  his  wife  unburied  shows 
to  what  straits  the  prince  of  Ko  had  been  re- 
duced, when  he  went  away.  The  marquis  of 
j Ts*e,  we  may  suppose,  now  performed  the  duty  of 
' interment,  with  all  the  honours  due  to  the  lady’s 
rank,  partly  in  compliment  to  Loo,  and  partly 
to  conciliate  the  people. 

Par.  7.  Here,  as  in  IT.  4,  Knng-yang  has 
instead  of  ||g^.  Both  Kung  and  Kuh  say 
I that  by  is  intended  the  marqius  of  Ts‘e 

himself ; but  Too  simply  says  the  phrase^ 
‘ a mere  officer,’  adding  that  the  nature 
of  the  whole  transaction, — the  duke’s  crossing 
his  own  borders  and  hunting  in  another  State 
with  one  of  inferior  rank,— is  sufficiently  ap- 
parent. 


Fifth  year. 
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V.  1 It  was  [the  duke’s]  fifth  year,  the  spring,  the  king’s  first 

month. 

2 In  summer,  [duke  Hwan’s]  wife,  the  lady  Kiiang  went  to 

the  army  of  Ts‘e. 

3 In  autumn,  Le-lae  of  E paid  a visit  to  our  court. 

4 In  winter,  the  duke  joined  an  officer  of  Ts‘e,  an  officer  of 

Sung,  an  officer  of  Ch‘in,  and  an  officer  of  Ts‘ae,  and 
invaded  Wei. 


Pnr,  2.  The  army  of  T»*e  wa§  probably  in 
Kc  at  this  time.  Wfin  Kiianj;  now  joined  her 
brother,  in  the  ti^thiof  thousands.  Wang  Paou 
says: — ‘The  month  of  former  meetings,  as  at 
Choh  and  Chuh-k‘cw,  was  mentioned,  intimat- 
ing  that  after  some  days  the  marquis  and  his 
sister  separated.  Here  the  84>ason  is  given, 
intimating  that  they  remained  together  for 
months.* 

Par.  8.  E (^Kung-yang  has  ^1^)  was  a small 
attached  territon'  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Sung. — in  pres.  dis.  of  T‘4ng,  dep.  Yen-chow. 
Its  chief,  as  Tso  says,  had  not  received  from  tlie 
king  any  symbol  of  dignity  ^ j 


therefore  he  is  mentioned  by  his  name, — Le  (Tso 
has  ^^)-lae.  The  chiefs  of  attached  territories 
are  mentioned  both  by  their  names,  and  design 
nations.  Hoo  Qan-kwoh  thinks  that  the  name 
indicates  that  the  territory  is  that  of  some  bar- 
barous tribe.  Tung  Cliung-shoo  -^t|l  ; 

early  in  the  llan  dyn.)  says  that  when  the  ter- 
ritory contained  MO  square  U,  the  chief  was 
mentioned  by  his  designation;  when  it  had  only 
20  square  simply  by  his  name.  All  tliis  is 
very  doubtful. 

Par.  4.  The  object  of  this  expedition  was  the 
j restoration  of  Soh,  or  duke  Hwuy sec  IL  xvi.  5. 
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VI.  1 III  tlie  [duke’s]  sixth  year,  in  spring,  in  tlie  king’s  first 
month,  Tsze-tuh,  an  officer  of  the  king,  [endeavoured  to] 
relieve  [the  capital  of]  Wei. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  sixth  month,  Soh,  marquis  of  Wei,  en- 

tered [the  capital  of]  Wei. 

3 In  autumn,  the  duke  arrived  from  the  invasion  of  Wei. 

4 There  were  the  mmy-insects. 

5 In  winter,  an  officer  of  Ts‘e  came  to  present  [to  Loo]  the 

spoils  of  Wei. 


Par.  1.  Kunf;  and  Kuh  both  road  here 
rn  instead  of  7F»  ittng  made  an  effort 

to  support  Wei  against  the  attempt  to  re-instate 
Soil ; but  his  ministers  all  declined  the  risk  of 
commanding  the  expedition.  Only  Tsze-tuh  in 
the  te.xt,  not  eren  a * great  officer,’  would  hazard 
himself  on  the  entcrprlzc.  Too,  followed  by 
Ying-tah,  and  a host  of  others,  consider  that 
Tszc-tuh  was  the  officer’s  designation,  while 
Kung  and  Kuh  have  many  critics,  and  among 
them  for  once  Maou  K^-ling,  affirming  that 
it  was  his  name.  1 think  the  former  view  is  the 
correct  one. 

Par.  2.  As  Soh  had  been  de  facto  marquis  of 
Wei,  the  ^ here,  as  descriptive  of  hU 

restoration,  is  peculiar.  Comp.  II.  xi.o,  xv.  5; 
ct  al.  Tlie  phrase  seems  to  be  condemnatory  of 
him,  entering  as  an  enemy  into  his  capital. 
Tuo-she  says: — ‘In  summer,  the  marquis  of 
Wei  entered;  drove  Kung-tsze  K‘ik*n-mow  [see  i 
the  Chuen  to  il  xvi.  5]  to  Chow,  and  King  Kwei  | 
toTsiii;  and  put  to  death  Seeh  and  Chih,  the 
eons  of  duke  llwan  by  the  two  ladies  on  the 
light  and  left  of  the  harem.  After  this  he  took 
his  place  os  marquis.  The  superior  man  will 
any.  “'Plio  nctiun  of  the  two  son.<<  of  duke  //iron 
in  raising  K*een-mow  to  the  marquisatc  was  ill- 
consideretl.  lie  who  would  be  able  to  make 
sun*  the  seat  to  ichich  he  mwes  ony  oa«,  must 
measure  the  Iteginning  and  the  end  ofhi$  protetj^, 
and  then  establish  him  ns  einuimstames  direct. 
]f  he  kui>w  the  individual  to  have  no  root  in 
himutlf,  he  dismisses  him  from  his  plans.  If  he 
know  that  his  root  will  not  produce  branches,  it  is 
vain  to  try  tostrengthen  him.  The  Book  of  Poetry 
says,  “ITie  root  and  the  branches  increase  for 
a hundred  generations  (She  111.1.1.2).** 


Par.  4.  See  I.  v.  G. 

Par.  5.  Kung  and  Kuh  both  read  Iicro 
for  and  Tso-she  also  has  in  his  Chuen, 
so  that  Too  suspects  # to  be  an  error 
of  the  text.  It  need  not  be  so,  however,  for 
may  signify  cither  prisoners  or  precious 
spoils  generally.  See  an  instance  of  the  latter 
application  of  it  in  the  Pn'faee  to  the  Shoo,  p. 
14.  Tso-slie  says  that  this  gift  of  the  spoils  of 
Wei  was  made  at  the  request  of  Wfln-keang. 

[Tlic  Chuen  adds  here: — King  Wfln  of  Ts‘oo 
was  invading  Shin  and  pa»seil  by  T*Ang.  K‘e, 
marquis  of  T‘fing,  said,  “ He  is  my  sister's  son 
and  thereupon  detained  and  feasted  him.  Three 
other  sisters'  suns,  ealhd  Chuy,  Tan.  and  Yang 
requested  leave  to  put  the  viscount  [i.e.,  the  soi- 
disant  king]  to  death,  hut  the  marquis  refused 
it.  “ It  is  certainly  this  imm.”  said  they,  “ who 
will  destroy  the  State  of  T‘&ng.  If  we  do  not 
take  this  early  measure,  hereafter  you  will 
have  to  gnaw  your  nave);— .will  you  then  be 
able  to  take  any  measures?  Tbi»is  the  time  to 
do  what  should  he  dmic.”  The  marquis,  how- 
ever, said,  “ If' I do  thit  deed,  no  man  will  hereaf- 
ter cat  from  my  board  [^*  ‘what I have 
left;*  ie..,  what  remains  to  me  for  my  own  use, 
after  all  the  sneriticial  offering-*].”  They  replied, 
“If  you  do  not  follow  our  advice,  even  the 
altars  will  have  no  victims,  and  where  will  you 
hereafter  get  food  t*i  put  on  your  Iward  ?"  Still 
the  nmnjuis  would  not  listen  to  them;  and  in  the 
year  after  he  returned  incodintj  Shin,  the 
viscount  of  Ts‘uo  attacked  T‘Ang.  In  the  IGth 
year  of  duke  CAiruny,  he  again  attacked  and  ex- 
tinguished it.] 


Seventh  year. 
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VII.  1 In  tlic  [duke’s]  seventh  year,  in  spring,  [duke  Hwan’s] 
wife,  the  lady  Kiiang,  had  a meeting  with  the  mar- 
quis of  Ts‘e  at  Fang. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  fourth  month,  on  Sin-maou,  at  night, 

the  regular  stars  were  not  visible.  At  midnight, 
there  was  a fall  of  stars  like  rain. 

3 In  autumn,  there  were  p'eat  floods,  so  that  there  was  no 

wheat  nor  other  grain  in  the  blade. 

4 In  winter,  [duke  Hwan’s]  wife,  the  lady  Keang,  had  a 

meeting  with  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  in  Kuh. 


Par.  1.  Fang.-8cel.ix.fi.  As  Fang  waa  in 
Jxw,  Tso'Shc  says  that  tins  meeting  was  sought 
by  Ts'e.  Of  course,  when  a meeting  between  the 
brother  and  sister  was  in  Ts'e,  he  would  say 
that  W&n  Keang  was  the  mover  to  it. 

Par.  2.  is  read  * to  apj>car»'  * to  be 
visible.*  For  the  1st  Kuh-l^g  has  ; 
and  for  in  this  other  and  passages,  Kung- 
yanghaa^^,  K'ung  Ying-tah  says,  *Thc  term 
" night**  covers  all  the  space  from  dusk  to  dawn, 
but  as  we  have  here  midnight**  specillcd,  wc 
niust  understand  the  previous  "night**  of  the 
time  Itcfore  midnight, — the  time  after  twilight. 
Then  the  8ta»  were  not  visible  it  is  not  said 
that  they  were  not  visible  during  all  the  night. 
Kuh'leang  reads  for  and  defines 
as  meaning  the  time  between  sundown  and  the 
api>eararice  of  the  stars.  But  during  this  time 
of  course  the  stars  would  not  be  visible,  and 
why  should  that  regularly  recurring  fact  be 
mentioned  in  the  text  as  a thing  remarkable?’ 
By  tsM  wc  are  to  understand  the  stars 
generally, — all  ‘constantly,  regularly,*  visible, 
or  that  may  be  expected  to  be  so.  Maou  Sc*ho 
would  confine  the  phrase  to  Uie  stars  in  the  2H 
constellations  of  the  zodiac,  and  take  tlic 
below  of  the  other  stars.  But  it  is  not  neces- 


sary to  do  10.  Before  midnight  the  sky  was  very 
bright,  as  if  a flush  of  sunlight  were  still  upon  it, 
so  that  the  stars  were  not  visible  as  usual.  As 
TsO'She  says,  *'Fhc  night  was  bright.*  After  mid- 
night came  a grand  shouer  of  meteors.  The 
the  stars  fell  as  rain,' 
seems  plain  enough.  Tso,  however,  and  Kuh- 
leang  take  * and.*  The  former  says : 

— ‘The  stars  fell  along  with  the  rain  ;*  the  lat- 
ter, ‘ There  fell  stars,  and  it  mined.’  Kung-yaiig 
says,  without  giving  any  authority,  that,  before 
Confucius  reviled  the  text  ot  the  Ch'un  Ti‘ew 
of  Loo,  this  entry  was— 

i?n  rained  stars  to  within  a foot 

of  the  earth,  when  they  reascended  1* 

Par.  8.  j^;^  7ji;,-‘8ceU.L5;e(oA  At 
tills  time  the  wheat  was  getting  to  be  ripe, 
while  the  rice,  millet,  &c.,  were  only  in  the  blade. 
The  floods  washed  all  away;  yet  Tso-she  says 
‘they  did  not  hurt  the  good  grain,’  meaning 
there  was  still  time  to  sow  the  paddy  and  millet 
again,  and  reap  a crop  before  the  winter.  The 
K‘ang-he  editors  cast  out  of  the  text  this  re- 
mark of  Tsu's;  indicating  thereby,  as  on  other 
occasions  of  the  same  suppression,  their  dissent 
from  it. 

Par.  4.  Kuh  belonged  to  Ts‘c, — was  in  the 
pres.  dis.  of  Tung-o  Vcn-chow, 
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VIII.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  eighth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king's  first 
month,  [our]  army  halted  at  Lang,  to  wait  for  the 
troops  of  Ch'in,  and  the  troops  of  Ts‘ae. 

2 On  Keali-woo,  we  exercised  the  soldiers  in  the  use  of  their 

weapons. 

3 In  summer,  [our]  army  and  the  army  of  Ts‘e  besieged 

Shing.  Shing  surrendered  to  the  army  of  Ts‘e. 

4 In  autumn,  [our]  army  returned. 

5 In  winter,  in  the  eleventh  7Uonth,  on  Kwei-we,  Woo-che 

of  Ts‘e  murdered  his  ruler,  Choo-urh. 


Par.  1.  Lang, — see  I.  ix.4;  et  at.  1*hc  duke 
liad  probably  made  an  agreement  with  the  [>rinccs 
of  Ch*in  and  Ts*ae  to  join  in  the  attack  on  Shing; 
and  as  their  tn>ope  had  nut  arrived  at  the  time 
agreed  on,  the  army  of  Loo  was  obliged  to  wait 
for  them  here  nt  Lang.  This  is  the  natural 
explanation  of  the  par.  FanNing,  on  Kuh^lcang, 
ami  Ho  H^w,  on  Kung-ynng,  suppose  that  the 
halting  of  the  troops  at  I>ang  was  to  meet  a real 
or  preten«U‘<l  iiivasKm  of  I^io  by  Ts'ac  and  Ch’in. 


Par.  2.  Kung-yang  reads  for  but 
with  the  same  meaning.  Tso-she  savs  that  the 
whatever  it  was,  took  place  in  the  an* 
cestral  temple,  and  was  proper.  But  it  took  place, 
evidently,  at  Lang,  while  the  troops  were  hailing 
for  ihone  of  Ts‘ae  and  Ch'in.  As  to  the  expres- 
sion  y|^  it  is  a technical  phrase,  the  exact 
meaning  of  which  it  is  difllcult  to  determine. 
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In  the  Chow  Lc,  XXIX.2r»— 43.  we  have  an 
account  of  the  huntings  at  the  four  seasons  of 
the  year*  and  the  military  exert  ises  practised  In 
connection  with  them,  under  the  direction  of  the 
minuter  of  War.  At  mid-spring  the  men  were 
taught  at  mid-summer,  at 

mid-autunm,  -ft  ; and  at  mid-winter, 

. Biot  there  translates 

by  *au  milieu  de  Fautomne  il  ensngne  /‘or/  de  fairt 
la  cuerre,  ou  conduire  tea  aoldata  eit  exprdlfwn.^  But  | 
was  not  used  anciently  for  'soldiers,'  but  j 
for  weapons  of  war,es|>ociAlly  pointc<l,  offensive 
weapons,  though  buff-coats  and  shields  may  also  I 
be  admitted  under  the  term.  1 think  that  | 
denotes  the  putting  the  weapons,  offen-  ' 
•ivc  and  defensive,  in  order,  and  the  methods  | 
of  attack.  Some  critics  find  fault  with  Tso’s  ' 
saying  that  the  was  in  order  here, 

when  the  exercise  was  appropriate  to  mid- 
autumn  ; but  it  was  so  appropriate  only  in  times 
of  peace.  Now  Lcx>  was  engaged  in  war,  and  it 
was  then  appropriate,  whenever  it  would  be 
advantageous. 

Par.  3.  Siting  (Kung  baa  — seel.  r.  3. 
As  no  mention  is  made  of  Ts'ae  and  Clrin,  their 
troops  probably  had  not  come  up  at  all.  And 
we  do  not  know  the  circumstances  sufficiently  ^ 
to  uiulerstand  why  Siting  surrendered  to  Ts*e  | 
alotie,  and  not  to  the  allied  anity  of  Ts'e  and  ‘ 
Loo.  That  a slight  was  done  t4j  TjOo,  we  under- 
stand  from  the  Chuen: — ‘Wliett  Siting  surren- 
dered to  the  anny  of  Ts‘e,  Chung  K*ittg-foo 
asked  leave  to  attuek  that  army.  The  duke 
said,  "No.  It  is  1 who  am  really  not  virtuous.  : 
Of  what  critne  is  the  arnty  of  Ts‘e  guilty  ? The 
crime  is  all  from  me.  The  U<K)k  of  Ilea  says; — 
*Kaou-yaou  vigtirously  sowc«l  abroad  his  vir- 
tue, and  it  ntnde  the  people  submissive  (But  ! 
see  on  the  Shoo,  H.ii.  lU).’  Let  us  meanwhile  j 
give  ourselves  to  the  cultivation  of  our  virtue, 
and  bide  our  tintc.*"  Il  would  ap|>eiir  front 
this  narrative  that  duke  Chwang  was  himself 
with  the  array,  tlt«>iigh  the  style  of  all  the 
paragraphs  makes  us  conclude  that  lie  was  nut 
himself  commanding. 

Par.  4.  The  return  of  an  army  is  not  usually 
chnmicletl  in  the  Clfun  Ts‘ew  as  it  is  here. 
Tso-slie  «d»serves  that  front  the  mention  of  it 
here  the  superior  man  will  commend  duke 
Chwang.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  the  point  of  the 
remark,  unless  wc  lake  it  as  referring  to  the 
duke’s  words  in  the  precc<ling  Chucit. 

Par.  5.  Choo-urh  was  the  name  of  the  marquis  ' 
of  Ts*e,— <luke  8t*nng.  Woo-che  was  a son  of  E I 
Chung-nTOn  "lljl  an  uncle  of  the 

marquis.  The  marquis  and  he  therefore  were 


first  cousins.  The  Chnon  on  this  par.  is;— 
'The  marquis  of  Ts'e  had  sent  L^n  Ch'ing  and 
Kwan  Che-fix)  to  keep  guard  at  K‘wei-k'ew. 
It  was  the  season  of  melons  when  they  left  the 
capital,  and  he  said,  " When  the  melons  are  ia 
season  again,  I will  relieve  you.’*  They  kept 
guard  for  twelve  months;  and  no  word  coming 
from  the  marquis,  they  requested  to  be  relieve<L 
But  their  request  was  r^fusctl,  and  in  conao- 
quence  they  fell  to  plot  rebellion. 

' E Chiing-nc^n,  own  brother  to  duke  He,  had 
left  a son.  called  Kung-sun  Woo-che,  who  was 
a favourite  with  He,  and  had  been  placed  by 
him.  so  far  as  his  robes  and  other  distinctions 
were  concerned,  on  the  same  footing  as  a son  of 
his  own.  Duke  Seang,  however,  had  degraded 
him.  The  two  generals,  therefore,  associated 
themselves  with  him  to  carry  out  their  plans. 
There  was  a first  cousin  also  of  L^n  Chung  ia 
the  duke’s  harem,  who  bad  lost  Ills  favour,  and 
her  they  employed  as  a spy  upon  his  more- 
inenis,  Woo-che  having  declared  to  her  that,  if 
their  onterprUe  were  successful,  be  would  nialLe 
her  his  wife. 

‘ In  winter,  in  the  11th  month,  the  marquis 
went  to  amuse  himself  at  Koo-fun,  and  was 
hunting  on  Pei-k'ew,  when  a large  boar  made 
his  appearance.  One  of  the  attendants  said, 
'‘It  is  the  Kung-isze  P'fing-s&ng  [sec  the 
Chuen  on  II.  xvii.  3].”  The  marquis  was 
enraged  and  sold,  " Does  P'&ng-sfing  dare  to 
show  himself.”  With  this  he  shot  at  the 
cnature,  which  stooil  up  on  its  hind  legs  like 
a man,  and  howled.  The  marquis  was  afraid, 
and  fell  down  in  Ins  carriage,  injuring  one  of 
his  fvvt,  nnd  losing  the  shoe.  Having  returned 
[to  the  pahice  where  he  was  Imlgtng],  he  re- 
quirin)  his  footman  Pc  to  bring  the  snoe,  and 
when  it  could  not  be  fouiul,  sc‘ourged  him,  till 
the  blood  flowed.  Pe  ran  out  of  the  room,  and 
met  ac>'eral  assassins  at  the  gate,  who  seized  and 
Ismiid  him.  “ Should  I oppose  you  ?”  said  Pc, 
baring  his  laxly,  and  showing  them  his  back,  on 
seeing  which  they  l»eHcve<l  him.  He  then  request- 
txl  leave  to  g*)  in  Indore  them,  when  he  hid  tho 
marquis,  eiime  out  :igain.  and  fought  with  thorn 
till  he  was  kille«l  in  the  gate.  Shih-che  Fuu-joo 
died  fighting  on  tho  stairs,  on  which  the  assas- 
sins entere;]  the  chaml>cr,  and  killed  Mang 
Yang  [^M'hu  had  taken  the  marquis'  place]  in 
the  lx*a.  “This  is  not  he,”  they  aoon  cried. 
" It  is  not  like  him.”  They  then  discov'crx'd  the 
duke's  foot,  [where  he  was  hiding]  behind  tho 
d'Mir.  murdered  him,  and  raised  up  Woo-che  ia 
Ids  place.  • 

‘ Befoit'  this,  when  duke  Seang  came  to  tho 
marquisnte.  Paou  Shuli-yo.  seeing  his  irregu- 
lariiies,  said,  "The  prince  is  making  the  people 
de!q)ise  him ; — there  will  soon  be  disorder;”  nnd 
ho  tltxl  to  Ken  w ith  He’s  sun  Si'auu-pih.  When 
the  «!isonler  broke  out,  Kwan  E-w«>o  and  Sha4>u 
Hwuh  rtt'd  to  Loo  with  Kew,  another  of  He’s 
sons. 

' Before  his  elevation.  Kung-sun  Woo-che  had 
bt‘have<l  oppressively  to  Yung  Lin.' 

It  will  l)e  seen  from  this  narrative  that  Woo- 
che  was  not  the  actual  munlercr  of  the  marquia 
of  Ts'e,  nor  imleed  tho  first  mover  tothe  taking 
of  him  off.  Still,  as  he  was  the  one  who  was  to 
profit  by  his  death,  the  Clrun  Ts’ew  charges 
the  deed  on  him.  The  marquis  deserved  his  fate. 
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IX.  1 In  tlie  [duke’s]  ninth  year,  in  spring,  the  people  of  Ts‘e 
killea  Woo-che. 

2 The  duke  made  a covenant  with  [some]  great  officers  of 

Ts‘e  at  Ke. 

3 In  summer,  the  duke  invaded  Ts‘e,  intending  to  instate 

Kew;  [but]  Seaou-pih  [had  already]  entered  Ts‘e. 

4 In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  on  Ting-yew,  there  waa 

the  burial  of  duke  Siiang  of  Ts‘e. 

5 In  the  eighth  month,  on  King-.shin,  we  fought  with  the 

army  of  Ts‘e  at  Kan-she,  when  our  army  received  a 
severe  defeat. 

6 In  the  ninth  month,  the  people  of  Ts‘e  took  Tsze-kew,  and 

put  him  to  death. 

7 In  winter,  we  deepened  the  Shoo. 
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P»r.  1.  1 tninaUtc  ^ here  by  ‘the 
people  of  Ts'e,’  after  the  analogy  of  I.  iv.  6,  7,  ti 
ai.  Tio-she  tells  us.  however,  that  the  real  slayer 
of  Woo-che  was  Yunjr  Lin,  mentioned  at  the  end 
of  the  last  Chueu.  Wuo-che  had  taken  his  place 
as  marquisofTs‘e;butonly  a month  had  elapsed, 
and  his  title  had  not  been  acknowledged  by  the 
other  princes,  ife  is  therefore  mentioned  in 
the  text  limply  by  his  name. 

Par.  2.  Ke  (Rung  and  Kuh  have  was  in 
l<oo, — 80&to  the  east  of  the  dis.  city  of  Yih 
Yen-chow.  On  the  death  of  Woo- 
che,  great  oflSccrs  were  sent  to  Loo  to  arrange 
about  making  Kew,  who  had  taken  refuge  there 
soon  after  the  murder  of  duke  Scang.  marquis 
in  his  room.  This  was  the  subject  of  the  cove- 
nant at  Ke.  Tso-she  explains  the  fact  of  the 
duke's  covenanting  with  them,  a thing  l>cneath 
his  dignity,  by  saying  that  there  was  at  this  time 
no  ruler  in  Ts‘e. 

Par.  3.  It  does  not  immediately  appear  why 
the  duke  should  invade  Ts’e  to  instate  Kew,  see- 
ing that  Kew’s  elevation  had  beeq  matter  of 
covenant  between  him  and  re]>rcs<.‘ntative8  of 
'JVc.  Opposition,  probably,  wah  anticipated 
from  ScaoU'pih,  and  the  military  force  was  to 
provide  against  it.  But  the  duke’s  movements 
were  not  speedy  enough  to  efTect  his  object. 
Tso-she,  both  in  his  text  and  Chuen,  has 
m instead  of  which  would  indicate  that 
Kew  was  the  older  of  the  tw’o  brothers.  And 
the  evidence  does  preponderate  in  favour  of 
this  view,  though  the  opposite  one  has  many 
advocates  of  note.  Tlie  K*ang-he  editors  spend 
a whole  page  in  reviewing  the  question.  The 
Chuen  on  VIII.  4 states  that  Seaoii-pih  had  fled 
to  Keu,  and  hero  it  is  said : — 'Duke  ilwan  had 
been  beforehand  in  entering  Ts'e  from  Keu.* 

Par.  4.  It  was  now  the  ninth  month  since 
the  murder  of  the  marquis.  His  burial  had 
been  deferred  in  consequence  of  the  troubles  of 
the  State. 

Par.  6.  Kan-she  was  In  TsSj. — in  the  north 
of  pres.  dis.  of  Poh-hing  Ts‘ing- 

chow.  Notwithstanding  that  Scauu-pih  bad 
anticipated  his  brother,  and  got  possession  of 
Ts‘c.  the  duke  of  Loo  persevered  in  his  efforts 
in  favour  of  Kew,  and  suffered  this  defeat. 


, —see  on  Il.xiii  1.  Tso-she  lays: — * At 
this  battle  the  duke  lost  his  war-chariot,  but 
got  into  another,  and  proci‘o<K‘<l  homewards. 
Ts'in-tsze  and  Liiang-tszi*  j^who  had  been  in  tho 
chariot  with  him]  took  his  tlag,  and  separated 
from  him  by  a lower  road  [to  deceive  the  enemy] ; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  they  were  Itoth 
taken.*  Thus,  the  duke  himself  commande<l  in 
this  e.xpedition. — a fact  which  the  text  is  so 
constructed  as  to  conceal. 

Par.  G.  It  is  here  said  that  *the  people  of 
Ts^  took  Tsze-kew,  and  killed  him,*  hut  in 
reality  they  were  Loo  hands  which  put  him  to 
death.  To  require  his  death  was  cruel  on  the 
part  of  Ts'e.  To  deliver  him  up,  to  kill  him  in 
fact,  was  base  in  the  exinmie  on  the  part  of  Loo. 
A foreigner  loses  all  patience  with  Confuciua 
and  the  Ch'un  Ts'ew,  when  he  finds  the  events 
of  history  so  misrepresi-nted  in  it.  The  Chuen 
sa^s: — ‘Patiu  Shun  K*d  an  army  to  Loo,  and 
said  to  the  duke,  **Tsze-kew  is  our  prince’s  near 
relative;  we  beg  of  you  to  take  him  off.  Kwan 
and  Shanu  are  his  enemies;  wo  beg  them  to  be 
delivered  to  us.  and  our  prince  will  feel  satisfied.’* 
On  this  w'e  killed  Tszivkcw  in  SAng-tow,  when 
Slinou  Hwuh  died  with  him,  while  Kwan 
Chung  nske<l  to  be  kept  as  a prisoner.  Paou- 
shall  reeeiveti  him  from  Loo,  and  set  him  free 
when  they  liad  got  to  T‘ang-fow.  On  their  re- 
turn to  the  capital,  he  informed  tho  marquis  of 
all  the  circumstances,  saying  alto,  **Kwan  E- 
woo’s  talents  for  government  are  greater  than 
those*  of  Kaou  He  [aminlslerand  noble  of  Ts‘e]. 
If  you  employ  him  as  your  chief  miniiter  and 
helper,  it  will  bo  well.”  The  marquis  followed 
the  advice.' 

Par.  7.  The  Shoo  was  a river  flowing  from 
the  north-east  of  Loo  in  a south-west  direction 
till  it  joined  the  Yuen  (^!^X  after  which  their 
united  stream  flowed  on  to  tho  Sxe  (^p{|).  The 
object  in  deepening  it  was  to  make  it  a better 
defence  against  the  attempts  of  Ts'e.  The 
critics  are  all  severe  against  duke  Chwang  for 
wasting  his  people's  strength  in  this  under- 
taking. It  may  have  been  foolish  and  useless, 
but  it  would  be  hard  to  extract  any  condemna- 
tion of  it  from  the  text. 

[Tho  student  who  is  familiar  with  the  Ana- 
lects and  Mencius  will  now  have  recognized 
two  names  well  known  to  him  ; — duke  Hwan  of 
Ts'e,  tho  first  and  In  some  respects  the  greatest  of 
the  five  }HX  or  leaders  of  the  princes,  and  Kwan 
Chung,  or  Kwan  E-woo,  his  chief  miuister.] 
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X.  1 In  his  tenth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  first  month,  the 
duke  defeated  the  army  of  Ts‘e  at  Ch‘ang-choh. 

2 In  the  second  month,  the  duke  made  an  incursion  into  Sung. 

3 In  the  third  month,  the  people  of  Sung  removed  [the  State 

of]  Suh. 

4 In  summer,  in  the  sixth  month,  an  army  of  Ts‘e  and  an 

army  of  Sung  halted  at  Lang.  The  duke  defeated  the 
army  of  Sung  at  Shing-k‘ew. 

5 In  autumn,  in  the  ninth  month.  King  defeated  the  army  of 

Ts‘ae  at  Sin,  and  carried  Heen-woo,  marquis  of  Ts‘ae, 
back  [to  King]. 

6 In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  an  army  of  Ts‘e  extinguished 

T‘an.  The  viscount  of  T‘an  fled  to  Keu. 
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Par.  1.  Ch’ung-choh  wa«  in  Loo,  but  iU  posi- 
tion 1ms  nut  been  iilontifiod.  Lo  Pe  ( W I 
tA>'S  that  of  the  clans  of  Shanu  n'tnuvod  by 
king  Ch’ing  to  Ixk>,  one  was  callcMl  the  Ch'ant;- 
choh,  as  having  been  located  in  Ch‘ang-i-hoh. 
The  C!huen  here  Is: — ‘The  army  of  Ts‘e  in- 
vaded our  StfUe^  and  the  duke  vras  about  to 
fight,  when  one  Ts‘aou  Kwei  requested  to  be 
introduced  to  him.  One  of  Kwei’s  fellow- 
villngcrs  said  him,  “The  flesh-eaters  [comp. 
Ps.  xxiL  2t)],  aiX9  planning  for  the  occasion;  what 
have  you  to  do  to  intermeddle?'*  Hu  replied, 
“The  flesh-catcri  are  poor  creatures,  and  can- 
not font!  any  far-reaching  plans.**  So  he  entered 
and  was  introduced,  when  he  asked  the  duke 
what  encouragement  ho  had  to  fight.  The  duke 
said,  “ Clothes  and  food  minister  to  my  repose, 
but  1 do  not  dare  to  monopolise  them : — 1 make 
it  a point  to  share  them  with  others.”  “ITiat,” 
replied  Kwel,  “is  but  small  kindness,  and  doce 
not  reach  to  all.  Thu  people  will  not  follow 
you /or  that.*'  The  duke  said,  “In  the  victims, 
the  gems,  and  the  silks,  used  in  sacrijice.,  I do 
not  dare  to  go  beyond  the  appointed  rules: — I 
make  it  a point  to  be  sincere.'^  “ That  is  but 
■mall  sincerity;  it  is  not  perfect: — the  Spirits 
will  not  bless  you  for  that.*'  The  duke  said 
m/oin,  “In  all  matters  of  legal  process,  whether 
■'mail  or  great,  although  1 may  not  Ik*  able  to 
■earch  them  out  thorouyhlif,  1 make  it  a point  to 
decide  according  to  the  real  circumstances.” 
“'ITial.”  answered  Kwei,  “bespeaks  a leal- 
heartedness  :~you  may  venture  one  battle  on 
that.  When  you  fight,  I beg  to  bo  allowed  to 
attend  you.”  The  duke  took  him  with  him  in 
bis  chariot.  The  battle  was  fought  in  Ch‘ang- 
choh.  The  duke  was  about  to  onler  the  drums 
to  beat  an  advance,  when  Kweisaid,  “Not  yet;” 
and  after  the  men  of  Ts‘e  had  advanced  three 
times  with  their  drums  beating,  he  said,  “ Now 
is  the  time.”  The  army  of  Ts‘e  received  a 
severe  defeat ; but  when  the  duke  was  about 
to  dash  after  tliem,  Kwei  a^ain  said,  “ Not 
yet.”  He  then  got  down,  and  examined  the 
tracks  left  by  their  chariot-wheels,  remounted, 
got  on  the  front-bar,  and  looked  after  the 
J^tnnp  enemy.  After  this  he  said  “Pursue;” 
wliich  the  duke  did.  When  the  victory 
had  been  secured,  the  duke  asked  Kwei  the 
reasons  of  what  he  had  done.  “In  fighting,” 
was  the  reply,”  all  depends  on  the  courageous 
spirit.  When  the  drums  first  beat,  that  excites 
the  spirit.  A second  advance  occasions  a dimi- 
nution of  the  spirit;  and  with  a thinl,  it  Is  ex- 
hausted. With  our  spirit  at  the  highest  pitch  we 
fell  on  them  with  their  spirit  exhausted;  and  so 
we  conquered  them.  But  it  is  ditficult  to  fa- 
thom a great  State; — I was  afraid  there  might 
be  an  ambuscade.  I looked  therefore  at  the 
traces  of  their  wheels,  and  found  them  all-con- 
fused; I looked  after  their  flags,  and  they  were 
drooping:*>-tben/yat'e  the  order  fo pursue  them.”* 
Par.  2.  This  is  the  first  record  in  the  text  of 
the  military  expedition  called  As  the 

word  denotes 

thy  incursion.  Kung-yang  says;  ^ Q 

y|^  ^ 0 ‘an  ill-ordered  advance 
is  called  tj‘in ; one  in  good  array  is  called  foh.' 
Tm  .he,  better;-::^  ^ M 0 ife'  ^ I 


‘nn  advance  with  bells  and 
drums  it  called  fah ; without  them,  ts'in.'  So  far 
as  the  text  goes,  this  would  appear  to  have  been  a 
wanton  attack  on  Sung.  Maou  supposes  that 
Sung  may  have  been  confederate  with  Ts‘e  in 
the  previous  month. 

Par.  a.  Suh, — see  on  I.  L5;  where  it  has 
been  observed  that  Suh  was  a long  way  from 
Sung,  But  the  word  * to  remove,'  does  not 
signify  that  Sung  continued  to  hold  possession 
of  the  old  territory ; — it  carried  the  people  away 
and  all  the  valuables  of  the  State  iuto  lu  own  ter- 
ritories. The  affair  would  seem  to  be  commemo- 
rated in  the  name  of  Suh- ts'ccn  j^),  a dis.  of 

Seu-chow  dep.,  in  Keang-soo,  which  was  within 
the  limits  of  Sung.  We  shall  find  hcrenf- 
ter  as  a neuter  verb,  whero  the  sigm^ation  ia 
different. 

Par,  4.  Lang,— see  VIII.  1.  6hing-k‘cw  is  re- 
ferred to  the  dis.  of  Tszc-yang 
Yen-chow.  If  this  identification  be  correct,  then 
the  allied  forces  had  moved  from  Lang;  or  per- 
haps they  had  separated,  and  the  army  of  Sung 
gone  north  to  Shing-k‘ew.  The  Chuen  says: — 
‘The  armies  of  TsN;  and  Sung  were  halting  at 
Lang,  wheu  Yen,  a son  of  duke  Iftoan,  said, 
“'The  army  of  Sung  is  ill  drawn  up.  and  may 
be  defeated.  If  Sung  be  defeated,  Ts‘c  will  bo 
obliged  to  retire.  1 bi*g  leave  to  attack  tA« 
troofts  of  Sungf'  The  duke  refused,  but  he  stole 
out  at  the  Yu  gate,  and  having  covered  Ais 
horses  with  tigers'  skins,  fell  U)ton  the  enemy. 
The  duke  followed  to  support  him,  when  they 
inflicted  a great  defeat  on  the  army  of  Sung  at 
Shing-k‘ew;  and  the  army  of  Ts*e  wiihd^w 
from  Loo' 

Par.  5.  Here  for  the  first  time,  Ts^oo,  a great 
Power,  appears  on  the  stage  of  the  Ch‘un  T'sew, 
though  we  have  met  with  it  already  more  than 
once  in  the  Chuen.  King  was  the  original 
name  of  Ts^oo,  and  in  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘dw  it  is 
thus  named  down  to  the  1st  year  of  duke  He. 
The  chiefs  of  Ts'oo  were  at  first  viscounts,  with 
the  sumamo  Me  the  bleating  of  a sheep), 

who  traced  their  lineage  up  to  the  prshistoric 
times,  pretending  to  bo  descended  from  Chuen- 
hcuh.  'The  representative  of  the  line  in  the 
times  of  Wan  and  Woo  was  Yuh-heung 
^);  and  bis  great-grandson,  Heung-yih 

was  invested  by  king  Ching  with  tho 
lands  of  King  Man  or  ‘King  of  the 

wild  south,*  and  the  title  of  viscount.  Ills  capital 
was  Tan-yang  ^),  referred  to  a place,  7 
U south-east  from  the  pres.  dis.  city  of  Kwin- 
chow 

pih.  InB.C.  8BG,  Heung-k‘eu 
the  title  of  king,  which  was  afterwaMs  dropped 
for  a time,  but  permanently  resumed  by  Heung 
T*ung(^^  IJ),  known  as  king  Woo,  in  B.C.  703, 
who  also  moved  the  capital  to  Ying  (^),  10  U 
north  of  the  pres.  dep.  city  of  King-chow 
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<|»|t|).  The  viscount  of  IVou  at  this  first  appear* 
ance  of  the  House  in  the  text  was  king  Wftn 
^ Woo,  by  name  Heung-tsze 

Sin  belonged  to  Ta'ae,  and  was  In  the  borders  of 
pres,  dia  of  Joo-yang  Joo-ning, 

Ho-nan.  Ueen-woo  (Kuh  has  was  the 

of  II.  xvii.  5.  The  style  of  the  par.  is 
unusual,  the  name  of  the  State — King — being 
mentioned, and  no‘viscount  of  King,*  or  ‘ofBi^r.* 
Too  finds  in  this  an  evidence  of  the  still  burbar* 
oils  condition  of  King  or  Ts‘oo  unacquainted 
with  the  forms  of  the  States  of  *the  Middle 
country.* 

The  Clmcn  says: — ‘The mnrquis  Gae  of  Ts'ae 
had  marrii-<l  a daugliter  of  the  House  of  Cli*in, 
and  the  marquis  of  Seih  had  marruHl  another. 
Wticn  the  latter  lady  ‘ Kwei  of  Scih.’ 

Kwei  was  the  surtumc  of  ClidiiJ  on  one  Oceanian 
was  going  back  to  Seih,  she  pass<>d  by  Ts‘ae, 
and  the  marquis  said.  ' She  is  niy  sister-in-law,” 
He  detained  her,  therefore,  and  saw  her,  nut  i 


treating  her  as  a guest  should  be  treated.  When 
the  marquis  of  Seih  heard  of  it,  he  was  enraged, 
and  sent  a messenger  to  king  W&n  of  Ts*oo, 
saying,  * Attack  me.  and  I will  ask  assistance 
from  Ts‘ne,  when  you  can  attack  it.*'  The 
viscount  of  Ts‘oo  did  so;  and  in  autumn,  in  the 
9th  mouth,  Ts*oo  defeated  the  army  of  Ts'ae  at 
Sin,  and  carried  off  the  marquis,  lleen-woo.’ 
Par.  6.  T‘an  was  a small  State,  whose  lonfs 
were  viscounts,  within  the  circle  of  Ts^c.  Its  chief 
town  was  70  te  to  the  south-east  of  the  dis.  city 
of  Leih-ehing,  dep.  Tsc-iian.  This  is  the  first 
instance  in  the  text  of  the  * extinction  ’ of  a State. 
The  term  implies  the  der‘truclion  of  its  ruling 
House,  the  alK>lition  of  its  sacrifices,  an«i  the  ab- 
sorption of  tile  people  and  territory  by  tlie  pre- 
vailing Power.  'I'he  Chuen  says: — ‘When  the 
marquis  of  TsV  [i.  s..  the  present  marquis]  fled 
from  tlie  State  [see  the  Omen  on  YI11.5].  and 
was  passing  by  l'‘an,  the  viscount  showetl  him 
no  courtesy.  When  he  entered  it  again,  and 
the  other  princes  were  all  congratulating  him, 
the  viscount  did  not  make  his  a]ipi*araiux}.  In 
winter,  therefore,  an  army  of  Ts‘e  exlinguishi*d 
T‘an,  which  had  behav^Hl  so  improperiy.  Tlio 
viscount  fltHl  to  Keu.  Imving  formerly  made  a 
i covenant  with  the  lord  of  \i.’ 
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XI.  1 It  was  the  [duke’s]  eleventh,  year,  the  spring,  the  king’s 
first  month. 

2 In  suininer,  in  the  fifth  month,  on  Motv-yin,  the  duke  de- 

feated an  army  of  Sung  at  Tsze. 

3 In  autumn,  there  were  great  floods  in  Sung. 

4 In  winter,  a daughter  of  the  king  went  to  her  home  in  Ts‘e. 


Par.  2.  Ttze  was  in  Loo, — in  dcp.  of  Yen* 
chow;  dlfn.  from  the  Tsze  in  1.8.  Tlie  Chuen 
•ays: — * Because  of  the  action  at  Shing*k‘ew, 
bung  now  rondo  an  incursion  into  our  State, 
llie  duke  withstood  the  enemy;  and  pressing 
on  them  before  they  were  formed  in  order  of 
battle,  he  defeated  them  at  Tsze.'  Then  follows 
an  explanation  of  various  military  terms: — *ln 
all  military  expeditions,  u'hen  an  action  is  Jcrccd 
before  the  enemy's  army  U drawn  up,  the  text 
say8,...*‘defeatcd  such  and  such  an  army." 
When  both  sides  arc  drawn  up,  it  is  said,... 
“fought,”  “a  battle  wa»  fought.”  When  there 
has  Wn  a great  overthrow,  the  style  is,. ..“dis- 
gracefully defeated.”  When  any  one  of  extra- 
ordinary valour  is  taken,  it  Is  said,... “vanquished 
so  and  so."  When  the  defeat  is  utter,  it  is 
said,  “ took  such  and  such  an  army.”  When 
the  army  of  the  capital  is  defeated,  it  is  said, 
“Tite  king's  army  was  disgracefully  defeated  in 
such  and  such  a place.”  ' 

Par.  8.  Comp.  U.  1.5.  TIjo  Cbuen  says: — 
*In  autumn,  there  were  great  floods  in  Sung,  and 
the  duke  sent  a nicKsenger  with  his  condolences, 
saying,  “Heaven  has  sent  down  excessive  rains, 
to  the  injury  of  the  millet  for  sacrifice.  1 feel 
that  I must  condole  with  you.”  The  answer 
was,  “I  am  as  an  orphan,  and  must  confess  my 
want  of  reverence,  for  M-hich  Heaven  has  sent 
down  this  plague.  And  moreover  1 have  caused 
you  sorrow,  ami  beg  to  acknowledge  the  conde- 
scension of  your  message.”  Tsang  Wftn-ctiung 
said,  “Sung must  be  going  to  flourish.  Yu  and  1 


T*ang  took  the  blame  on  themselves,  and  they 
prospered  grandly.  Kl^h  and  Chow  threw  the 
blame  on  others,  and  their  ruin  came  swiftly. 
Moreover  when  a State  meets  with  calamity,  it 
is  the  rule  for  the  prince  to  call  himself  an  or- 
phan. With  language  showing  anxious  fear, 
and  using  the  right  luime,  Sung  cannot  be  far 
from  prosperity.”  Afterwards  it  was  known  that 
the  answer  was  in  the  words  of  duke  CAiroity's 
son  Vu-yueh,  and  tiien  Tsang  Sun-tah  said, 
“lliis  roan  deserves  to  be  ruler.  Hehasabcart 
of  pity  for  tlie  people.”  ’ 

Par.  4.  See  on  1. 3,4,7.  Like  bis  pretlocessor, 
duke  Hwan  of  TsSi  had  sought  a royal  bride ; 
and  the  arrangements  fur  the  marriage  had,  as 
before,  been  put  under  the  msnagenivnt  of  the 
marquis  of  L^.  Tso-slie  sa}  s that  * the  marquis 
of  Ts^e  came  to  meet  his  hrvdt,  Kung  Ke,'  where 
Kung(^»*^j^)  is  the  honorary  title  by  which 
the  lady  was  known  after  her  death. 

^Thc  Chuen  adds  here:— 'In  the  action  at 
Shmg'k'ew,  [iu  the  10th  year']  the  duke  with  his 
arroMf  called  Kin  Piih-koo  might 

be  translated  “Steel  Servant-Uuly,”  but  the  last 
two  characters  are  often  written  difflly.]  shot 
Nan-kung  Chang-wan,  after  which  the  i^arman 
on  the  right,  Chueo-sun,  took  him  prisoner.  He 
was  subsequently  released  at  the  request  of  the 
people  of  Sung,  but  the  duke  of  Sung  ridiculed 
him,  saying,  “ Formerly,  I respected  you ; but 
since  you  have  been  the  prisoner  of  Loo.  1 respect 
1 you  no  more.**  This  annoyed  Ch^ong-wan.'] 


Twelfth  year. 
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XII.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  twelfth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  first 
month,  duke  [Yin’s]  third  daughter,  [who  had  been 
married  to  the  marquis]  of  Ke,  went  [from  Loo]  to 
Hwuy. 

2 It  was  summer,  the  fourth  month. 

3 In  autumn,  in  the  eighth  month,  on  Keah-woo,  Wan  of 

Sung  murdered  his  ruler  Tseeh,  and  his  great  officer 
K‘ew-muh. 

4 In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month.  Wan  of  Sung  fled  to  Ch‘in. 


r&r.  1.  'I'he  marringe  of  this  lady,  such  as  it 
was,  was  entered  in  1.  tU.1; — see  the  note  on 
which  par.  We  hare  seen  in  what  circum- 
stances the  marquis  of  Kc  finally  abandoned 
his  State  (IV.  4),  leaving  his  wife-proper  un- 
biiried.  It  would  seem  that  the  Indy  in  the  text 
had  then  returned  to  I..00;  but  as  the  marquis’ 
brother  had  been  admitted  into  Ts'e  wiih  the 
city  of  Hwuy  (111,  4),  and  there  maintained  the 
sacrifices  to  his  ancestors,  she  considered  that 
as  lier  home,  and  now  proceeded  to  it.  Her 
husband  was  pmbably  by  ibis  time  among  the 
departed  chiefs,  who  lind  their  shrines  in  the 
ancestral  temple.  Her  conduct,  from  a Chinese 
point  of  view,  was  specially  virtuous.  The  force 
of  here«'  went  to  her  home.’ 

Par.  3.  The  Chuen  says: — *Wan  of  Sung 
murdered  duke  Min  in  Mung-tsih;  and.  meeting 
K'ew-mUh  m the  gate,  he  killed  him  with  a slap 
of  his  hand.  He  then  met  the  chief  minister, 
Tuh,  [see  ll.ii.  on  the  west  of  the  eastern 
palace,  and  also  killc<l  him.  He  raiseil  Tsze-yew 
to  the  dukedom,  while  all  the  sons  of  former 
dukes  fled  to  Scoou,  except  Yu-yuch  [see  the 
Chuen  on  XL  3],  who  fled  to  Poh,  to  TOsiege 
which  Nan-kung  New  and  Mang-hwuh  led  a 
force.’ 

The  Wan  here  is,  of  course,  the  Nan-kung 
Chang-won  of  the  Chuen  at  the  end  of  last 
year,  the  Chong  (^f)  there  being  probably  his 
designation.  K'ew-niuh  was  the  name  of  the 
offieer  who  was  killed,  and  some  critics,  thinking 
it  necessary  to  account  for  his  being  menUonetl 
merely  by  his  name,  say  there  was  nothing 
good  about  him  worthy  of  commendation.  The  , 
par.  is  one  in  point  to  show  the  futility  of  )o<i1c-  ' 
mg  for  praise  or  blame  in  such  matters.  I he  J 
murderer  is  here  mentione<l  by  his  name,  and  ik> 
also  is  the  officer  who  died  in  attempting  to 
punish  him  for  his  deed. 

Par.  4.  The  Chuen  is: — 'In  ihe  lOih  month. 
Sliuh  Ta-sin  of  Scaou.  and  the  descendants  of 


the  dukes  Tae,  Woo,  Seuen,  Muh,  and  Chwang, 
with  an  army  of  T8*aou,  attacked  the  Joret  that 
tc<u  Poh*  They  killed  Nan-kung  New 

in  the  fight,  and  afterwards  killed  Tsze-yew  in 
the  capital,  raising  duke  Hwan  [the  Yu-yueh 
mentioned  in  two  prerinus  ChuenJ  in  his  place. 
Mflng-hwoh  fled  to  Wei.  and  Nang-kung  Wan  to 
('h‘in.  Wan  took  his  muiherwith  him  in  a car- 
riage [a  barrow]  which  he  himself  pushed  along, 
accomplishing  all  the  j<iuniey  [more  than  70 
miles]  in  one  day.  The  people  of  Sung  n*quested 
Wei  to  deliver  up  MAng-h»oh  to  ihem;  ami 
when  there  was  an  unwillingness  to  do  so,  Shih 
K*e-tsze  said,  'Refuse  him  not.  Wickeduess  19 
the  same  all  under  heaven.  If  we  pioU'Ct  the 
man  who  has  done  wickwlly  in  Sung,  of  what 
advantage  will  our  protecting  him  be?  To 
gain  a fellow  and  lose  a State;  to  favour  wick- 
^ness  and  cost  away  friendship,  is  not  aibo 
counsel.”  On  this  the  peoi>le  of  Wei  pave 
Ilwoh  up.  Sung  also  requested  Nan-king  Wgn 
from  Chin,  offering  a bribe  at  the  same  time. 
'Fhc  people  of  employci)  a woman  to  make 
him  drunk,  and  then  bound  him  up  in  a rhino- 
ceros’ hide.  By  the  time  that  he  reached  Sung, 
his  hands  and  feet  ap))cared  tlirougb  the  hidu. 
The  people  of  Sung  made  pickle  iMth  of  him 
and  Mftng-hwoh.* 

Tlius  Chang-wan  paid  the  penalty  of  his 
guilt ; but  as  wc  learn  this  only  from  the  Chuen, 
and  it  is  not  said  in  the  text 
the  critics  have  much  to  say  on  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  i»oople  of  Sung,  which  the  silence  of 
the  text  implies!  Then  it  does  nut  mention 
the  burial  of  duke  Min  (^^  *'hom  Wan 
murdered,  and  that  is  underst<^  to  indie,)te 
Confucius’  disapproval  of  him!  It  is  surpris- 
ing tliat  the  K‘ang-hc  eclitors  should  not  have 
been  able  to  emnncipaic  themselves  from  the 
b«jn<iage  In  which  the  early  interpreters  of  ths 
Ch‘un  Ti’ew  wore  held. 
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XIII.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  thirteenth  year,  in  spring,  the  marquis 
of  Ts‘e,  an  officer  of  Sung,  an  officer  of  Ch‘in,  an  of- 
ficer of  Ts‘ae,  and  an  officer  of  Choo,  had  a meeting  at 
I’ih-hang. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  sixth  month,  an  army  of  Ts‘e  ex- 

tinguished Suy. 

3 It  was  autumn,  the  seventh  month. 

4 In  winter,  tlie  duke  iiad  a meeting  with  the  marquis  of 

Ts‘e,  wlien  they  made  a covenant  at  Ko. 


Par.  1.  rih-bBn^  was  in  T«‘p, — in  tiic  pros. 
di».  of  'I'unK-o,  iJcpt,  Yt*n»c)iow.  The  mivlinp 
here  waa  culled  by  tho  inai-qui»  of  T«‘e,  as  'I'so- 
she  says,  ‘to  settle  the  disonier  of  Suup.’  But 
it  has  a greater  historical  int4'rt‘St  as  the  first  of 
the  gatheiiugs  of  priiicea  of  States  under  the 
residency  of  one  of  their  nunilKT,  who  wa*  ac- 
nowledgcNi,  or  wi-niied  to  be  .icknowkHlge*J,  as  a 
•ort  of  viceroy,  flwaii  of  Ts‘c  was  tiie  first  lo 
attain  to  this  position,  and  his  leadership  dotea, 
according  to  many,  from  this  year,  B.  C.  0X0, 
though  it  could  hardly  in:  said  to  lx>  gcMierally 
recognized  till  two  years  later.  Whether  he 
had  the  king’s  conmiission  to  undertake  the 
pacification  of  Sung  d<K*8  nut  clearly  appear. 

Kuh'Ieang  reads  instead  of 

though  he  believes  that  the  marquis  is  really 
intended,  and  that  the  duke  of  Sung  and  the 
lords  of  Ch*in,  Ts*ae,  and  Choo  were  the  other 
or  ‘men’  pri'scnt  at  the  meeting,  the  call- 
tng  them  ‘men’  and  denuding  them  of  their 
titles  being  the  device  of  Confucius  to  eomleiim 
their  whole  proceeding!  The  K*Hug-he  editors, 
maintaining  the  received  text  of  yet  agree 
with  Kuli  in  interpreting  all  the  other  ^ of  the  I 
princes.  Of  course,  if  the  reading  be  re- 
tained, there  can  Ik*  n<i  censure  In  the  as 
appliiMl  to  the  other  prince*,  for  llvinn  was  the 
greatest  sinner  «if  them  all;  and  to  interpret  the 
word  ass»‘|H>4>ple,’  to  indicate  itini  the  presiden- 
cy of  the  Stales  wai*  now  given  by  a kind  of 


‘general  consent’  to  Hwan,  which  U the  view 
of  Soo  Ch‘eh  nnd  many  others,  only 

mystifies  the  whole  subject.  We  must  take 
^ 08  in  the  translation; — sec  I. i. 5,  11-xi.  1, 
tt  al.i — as  yet  tlio  either  princes  distrnsted  Ts‘c, 
and  only  sent  officers  to  the  conference. 

Far.  2.  Suy  was  a snioll  State,  within  the 
limits  of  Loo,  and  near  to  Shiug  (SP). 
whose  chiefs  had  the  surname  of  Kwei 
' ns  Wing  descended  from  Shuu.  Its  chief  town 
- w as  80  If.  to  the  north-west  of  the  pres.  dis.  city 
! of  Ning-ynng.  dep.  Yen-ehow.  Tso-shc  says 
' that  ‘no  officer  hml  been  sent  from  it  to  the 
I meeting  at  Fili-hfing,  and  in  the  suinnier,  a 
I fon*e  from  Ts'e  extinguished  it,  and  occnpi(.*ii  it 
w ith  a body  of  men  on  guard.’  As  to  the  trans> 
lnti(*n  of  here  by  ‘army/  sec  on  I.  H.2. 

Put.  3.  I.  vi.3;  et  al. 

I’ar.  4.  Ko  was  in  Ts'e, — in  pres.  dis.  of 
Tung-o,  dept.  Yen-cimw.  Tso-she  says  that 
' this  covenant  was  the  first  step  to  |H*aco  l>e- 
tween  Lo«i  and  'I’s'C.’  Kiing-yaiig  relates  a 
story  in  connection  w ith  it,  wliich  has  ob(aiiK*d 
general  currency  and  iK-lief: — ‘When  duko 
Cliwaug  was  alxmt  to  meet  with  Hwan,  the 
offitHT  Ts‘aou  [the  Ts‘mm  Kwei  of  the  Chuen 
on  X.  I]  ndvamaul  him  ami  said,  “What  is 
your  fW'ling.  O marquis,  m viftco/  (hit  nttriirntfr" 
'I'lie  duke  said.  it  wt*rc  better  for  me  to  die 
than  to  live."  “ In  that  ease,"  said  Ts‘aou,  ‘‘do 
you  ph»Vf  yourself  a malch  for  the  ruler,  and  I 
w.ll  pn>ve  myself  a match  for  his  minister." 
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“Very  well,”  replied  the  duke;  and  the 
meeting  wa»  held.  V’hen  the  duke  a8eende<l 
the  attar,  Ts^aon  fulluwe<l  him  with  hli  swnrd 
in  hill  hand.  Kwan  Chung  adTanml,  and  said,  I 
“What  doc8  the  marquia  require?"  T«*aou  re- 
plied, “ Our  cities  are  overtlm*wn,  and  our  l»or-  \ 
derB  oppressed.  Doe#  your  ruler  m»t  consider 
it?"  “What  then  doe#  he  require?"  the  other 
repeatcMl,  and  Ts'aou  said,  “ We  wish  to  ask 
the  re»titution  of  the  country  on  the  north  of  * 
the  Wan.”  Kwan  Cluing  looked  at  Hwan,  and 
said,  “Does  your  lordship  grant  the  request?" 
The  marquis  said,  “ Yes."  Ts‘aou  then  request- 
ed a covenant,  and  duke  ilwan  de8«.*eDded  from 


I the  altar,  and  made  a covenant.  When  this 
was  done,  Ts'aou  threw  away  his  sworil,  and 
took  his  leave.  A forced  covenant  Wee  OiU 
might  have  l>een  disn*gnr<le<l,  hut  duke  Hwan 
did  not  break  It.  The  officer  Ts‘aou  nught 
have  lieen  rcgardi*<l  as  his  enemy,  but  duko 
Hwan  did  not  resent  his  condui't.  The  good 
faith  of  duke  Hwan  l>egan  from  this  covenant 
at  Ko  to  be  acknowledged  throughout  the  king- 
dom.* 

[’Fhe  Chuen  adds  here: — ‘l^ie  people  of  Sung 
renonnceil  the  euyayeitunts  at  the  meeting  of 
lUh-hAng.’] 


Fourteenth  year. 
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XIV.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  fourteenth  year,  in  spring,  an  army  of 
Ts‘e,  an  army  of  Ch‘in,  and  an  army  ofTs'aou,  in- 
vaded Sung. 

2 In  summer,  the  earl  of  Shen  joined  in  the  invasion  of 

Sung. 

3 In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month.  King  entered  [the 

capital  of]  Ts'ae. 

4 In  winter,  the  earl  of  Shen  had  a meeting  with  the  mar- 

quis of  Ts‘e,  the  duke  of  Sung,  the  marquis  of  Wei, 
and  the  earl  of  Ch'ing,  at  Keuen. 


Far.  1.  Thii  inrasion  was  in  conM‘qucnce  of 


the  fact  mentioned  in  the  last  Chuen.  lioo 


Gan-kwoh  sayi  tliat  tlie  here  indicates  that  j 
• the  lentlers  were  of  inferior  rank  and  the  forces 
few/  but  the  K‘ang*hc  iniilors  demur  to  such  a 
canon  as  applicable  to  all  cases  of  the  use  of 
He  adds  that  for  20  years  the  marquis 
of  Ts‘e  did  not  send  out  a ‘ great  officer  ’ in  com- 
mand of  a military  expedition,  Ixdng  occupied 
with  consolidating  the  power  of  the  State  for 
the  great  object  of  his  ambition;  but  this  asser- 
tion tliey  show  to  bo  false.  No  doubt,  the 


here  indicates  that  the  princes  of  tiie  States 
named  did  not  themsclrcs  command  the  forces. 
I translate  the  term  by  ‘ army.* 

Far.  2.  The  earl  of  Shen, — see  on  1.3.  Tso- 
■he  simply  says : — * In  summer,  the  earl  of  Shen 
joined  tliem  [the  armies  in  the  above  par.], 
received  the  submission  of  Sung,  and  retumefl.' 
The  marquis  of  Ts*e,  as  Too  says,  had  requested 
the  aid  of  tiie  king  to  coerce  Sung  to  the  ac- 
knowledgement of  its  engagements;  and  the 
result  was  this  mission  of  the  earl  of  Shen.  It 
was  an  important  move  of  the  marquis  to  obtain 
the  royal  sanction  to  his  claim  to  the  leader 
of  the  princes. 

ffhe  Chuen  gives  here  a long  narrative  about 
the  affairs  of  ChHng: — * Duke  Le  [see  II.  xv.  91 
of  Ch'ing  stolo  into  tlie  country  from  Lcih;  and 
at  Ta-ling,  he  captured  Foo  Hea,  who  said,  **If 
you  let  me  go.  1 will  undertake  to  effect  your 
restoration.**  The  duke,  accordingly,  made  a 
covenant  with  him,  and  forgave  him.  In  the 
sixth  month,  on  Keah-tsxe,  lliiakilled  the  actual 


carl  [the  text  simply  is  “a  son  of 

Cbdng”]  and  his  two  sons,  and  restored  duke 
1^. 


* Before  this,  two  serpents,  one  inside  and  one 
outside,  had  fought  together  in  the  southern 

fate  of  the  capital,  till  the  inside  one  was  killed. 

t was  six  years  after  this  when  duke  Lc  entered. 
The  duke  [of  Loo]  hcanl  of  the  circumstance, 
and  asked  Siiin  Seu,  saying,  Has  Tub's  restora- 
twH  come  from  that  supernatural  appearance  ?*’ 


The  answer  was,  “ When  men  arc  full  of  fear, 
their  breath,  as  it  were,  blazes  up,  and  brings  such 
tilings.  Monsters  and  niunstruus  events  take 
their  rise  from  men.  If  men  afford  no  cauK*  for 
them,  they  do  not  arise  of  themselves.  When 
men  abandon  the  constant  course  o/  virtue^  then 
monstrosities  appear.  Therefore  it  is  that  there 
are  monsters  and  monstrous  events.** 

'When  duke  Le  had  entered  Cblng,  he  put 
Foo  Hea  to  death,  and  sent  a message  to  Yuen 
Fan  [see  the  Chuen,  after  I.  v.  2.  Fan  had  taken 
a principal  part  in  the  establishing  of  Tsze-c], 
saying,  **Foo  Hea  was  divided  in  his  allegiance 
to  me,  and  for  such  a case  Chow  has  its  regu- 
lar penalty  ;-~he  has  suffered  fur  bis  crime.  To 
all  who  restored  me  and  bad  no  wavering  in 
their  allegiaucc,  I promised  that  they  should  be 
great  officers  of  the  first  class;  and  now  I wish 
to  consider  the  matter  with  you,  uncle.  When 
1 fied  f^Jm  the  State,  you  Imd  uo  words  to  speak 
for  me  in  it;  now  tW  I hare  rr-entcre<l,  you 
again  liave  no  thoughtabout  me I fed  displeas- 
ed at  this."  Yuen  Fan  replied,  “Your  ancestor, 
duke  Hwan,  gave  command  to  my  ancestor  to 
take  charge  of  the  stone-shrines  in  the  ancestral 
temple.  While  the  altars  of  the  land  and  grain 
had  their  lord  [in  the  ruling  carl],  what  greater 
treachery  could  there  have  been  than  to  turn 
onc*s  thoughts  to  another  out  of  the  State?  So 
long  as  he  presided  over  those  altars,  among  all 
the  people  of  the  State,  who  was  there  that  was 
not  his  subject?  That  a subject  should  not 
have  a double  heart  is  the  law  of  Heaven. 
Tszc-c  held  the  earldom  for  fourteen  years;— 
did  not  those  who  took  measures  to  call  in 
your  lordship  show  a divided  allegiance?  Of 
the  children  of  duke  Chwang,  your  father^  there 
are  still  8 men;  if  they  were  all  to  proffer  offices, 
dignities,  and  otiier  brtl>e8,  so  as  thereby  to 
accomplish  their  object,  what  would  become  of 
your  lordsbip?  But  1 have  heard  your  com- 
mands.** And  forthwith  he  strangled  himself.*] 
Par.  3.  King, — see  X.f).  Tlie  Chuen  says:— 
'The  marquis  Gac  [Hcen-woo  of  X.  6}  of  Ts'ae, 
iR  revenge  for  the  dejeat  at  Sin,  talked  w ith  the 
viscount  of  Ts'oo  admiringly  al^ut  the  ladg  Kwel, 
iri/e  o/  the  marquis  of  Seib.  The  viscount  went  to 
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Seih,  and  entered  the  citr  with  the  appllanecs 
of  a feast  to  entertain  the  marquis,  and  took 
the  opportunity  to  extinguish  the  State.  He 
also  took  the  marquis's  wife  back  with  him  to 
Ts‘00,  where  she  bore  to  him  Too-gaou  and  an- 
othtr  son,  u‘ho  u'os  ayrerirar(/f  king  ChMng;  but 
all  this  time  she  never  spake  a word.  The  viscount 
asking  the  reason  of  her  silence,  she  replied, 
**  It  has  been  my  lot  to  serve  two  husbands. 
Though  I have  not  been  able  to  die,  how  should 
I venture  to  si>eak  ?"  The  viscount,  considering 
that  the  marquis  of  T«‘ac  had  l>cen  the  occasion 
of  his  extinguishing  Seih,  proceeded  to  invade 
Ts‘ae  [to  please  the  lady];  and  in  autumn,  In 
the  6th  month,  Ts'oo  enter^  the  capital  q/'Ts'ae. 
The  superior  man  may  say  that  in  the  case  of  the 
marquis  Gae  of  Ts^ae  we  have  an  illustration  of 
what  is  said  in  the  Books  of  Shang  [Shoo,  IV. 
vii.  Ft.  1 12]  about  the  easy  progress  of  wicked* 


ness,  that  it  is  ‘'like  a fire  blazing  out  in  a plain, 
which  cannot  be  approached,  and  still  less  can 
be  beaten  out.”’ 

Par,  4.  Keuen  was  In  Wei, — in  the  pres, 
dep.  of  Tung-ch'ang  Shan-tung,  20 

le  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Fuh  Chow 
Tso-she  says  that  this  meeting  was  held  ' becauso 
of  the  submi.ssion  of  Sung.'  From  this  time, 
the  position  of  the  marquis  of  Ts'e  may  be  said 
to  have  been  fully  ncknowledgotl  by  all  the 
States  of  what  was  the  then  ‘ China  proper.’ 
The  presence  of  the  earl  of  Shen,  the  king’s  re- 
presentative, gave  the  royal  sanction  to  his 
claim  to  be  the  leader  of  the  other  princes,  and 
the  lonls  of  Sung,  Wei,  and  Ch'ing,  who  had 
formerly  resented  bis  ambition  and  stood  aloof 
from  him,  now  gave  in  tlieir  adhesion. 


Fifteenth  year. 
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XV.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  fifteenth  year,  in  spring,  the  marquis  of 
Ts‘e,  the  duke  of  Sung,  the  marquis  of  Ch‘in,  the 
marquis  of  Wei,  and  the  earl  of  Ch'ing,  had  a meet- 
ing at  Keuen. 

2 In  summer,  [duke  Hwan’s]  wife,  the  lady  Keang,  went  to 

Ts‘e. 

3 In  autumn,  a body  of  men  from  Sung,  one  from  Ts‘e,  and 

one  from  Choo,  invaded  E. 

4 A body  of  men  from  Ch'ing  made  an  inroad  into  Sung. 

5 It  w'as  winter,  the  tenth  month. 


Par.  1.  Wc  have  the  same  princes  here,  as 
in  the  meeting  at  the  same  place  a month  or 
two  before,  with  the  addition  of  the  marquis  of 
CbHn.  Tso-she  says  that  that  now  ‘for  the  first 
time  Ti‘e  was  pa,  or  leader  of  the  States,*  whicli 
is  true  in  so  far  as  the  representative  of  the 
king  bad  returned  to  Chow,  and  without  his 
presence,  the  other  princes  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  Hwaa.  The  earl  of  Ch'ing  here, 
and  at  the  previous  meeting,  was,  of  course, 
Tub,  or  duke  Le. 


Par.  2.  Here  again  the  restless  and  unprin- 
cipled Win  Keang  appears.  What  now  took 
her  to  Ts‘e  we  do  not  know,  but  her  going  there 
was  contrary  to  rule.  The  daughter  of  one 
State,  married  Into  another,  might  at  certain 
times  revisit  her  parents;  but,  after  their  death, 
she  could  only  send  a minister  to  ask  after  the 
welfare  of  her  brothers  and  other  relatives. 

Par.  8.  For  here  Kung-yang  has 
It  it  the  tame  as  in  V.  8,  and  wu  afterwarda 
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known  aa  'little  Clioo 

•aya  that  'the  princea  Invaded  K in  the  interest 
of  Sun^/  Sunjj  is  entered  before  Ta‘e,  as  l>t*ing 
the  princji)al  parly  in  the  expedition,  which 
n»oreover  was  a amnll  one.  There  is  nothing  in 
tliis  circumstance  incoio*isU‘i)t,  as  >^>me  think, 
with  the  presidiiicy  of  the  marquis  of  'I’a'c. 

Par.  4-  While  Sunjf  was  cnKaK<^‘d  with  the 
expedition  ajtainst  K,  Ch  in(;  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  make  a mid  upon  it  (Tso-slio 


“j'"'  F4  ^ rfij  'R 

owe<I  ills  first  elevation  to  the  earldom  to  Sung, 
and  subsi-quently  the  position  which  he  main- 
tained in  Leih ; but  he  hud  never  been  really  on 
good  terms  with  duke  Chwang;  and  now  that 
he  was  dead,  and  the  ruling  duke  had  his  ItaiuU 
full,  he  took  the  opportunity  to  make  the  inroad 
in  the  text.  His  doing  so  was  contrary  to  tlie 
obligations  under  which  both  Sung  and  Ch‘iiig 
stoc^  to  Ts*e. 


Sirteenth  year. 
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XVI.  1 It  was  the  [duke’s]  sixteenth  year,  the  spring,  the  king’s 
first  month. 

2 In  summer,  a body  of  men  from  Sung,  one  from  Ts‘e, 

and  one  from  Wei,  invaded  Ch'ing. 

3 In  autumn,  King  invaded  Ch'ing. 

4 In  winter,  in  the  twelfth  month,  [the  duke]  had  a meeting 

with  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e,  the  duke  of  Sung,  the  mar- 
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quis  of  Ch'in,  the  marquis  of  Wei,  the  earl  of  Ch'ing, 
the  baron  of  Heu,  the  carl  of  Hwah,  and  the  viscount 


of  T‘Sng,  when  they 
5 K‘ih,  viscount  of  Choo, 

Par.  2 Tills  expedition  waa  ‘on  account  of 
Sung.* — to  punish  Clring  for  its  inroad  on  Sung 
in  the  prcrious  autumn.  Sung,  as  in  the  attack 
on  E,  commanded  in  the  expedition,  and  its 
men  arc  therefore  mentioned  before  those  of  Ts‘c. 

Par.  3.  Ts‘oo  or  King  hero  takes  another 
sU'])  in  advance,  and  comes  more  threateningly 
near  to  the  States  of  the  ‘Middle  kingdom.* 
Ch'in.  Ts'se,  lieu,  and  Ch‘ing  had  all  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  its  ambitious  inroads;  and  from 
this  time  Ching  especially  became  the  Held  of 
contention  between  it  and  Ts‘e  with  the  other 
Powers  dominating  in  the  north.  The  reason 
for  its  present  invasion  of  Ch'ing  is  given  by 
Tso'shc:— •*  When  the  earl  of  Ch'ing  entered  the 
Slate  from  I^eih  [sec  the  Chuen  after  XIV.  2], 
he  was  dilatory  in  announcing  the  thing  to  Ts‘oo, 
in  consequence  of  which  Ts'oo  this  autumn  in- 
vaded Ching,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Leih: — 
bi'CRusc  of  tile  earl's  want  of  the  proper  courte- 
sy.’ 

[Tlie  Chuen  adds: — ‘The  earl  of  Cli‘ing  set 
himself  to  deal  with  those  wlio  had  taken  part 
In  the  disturbances  comu'cted  with  the  death  of 
Yung  Kew  [sec  the  Chuen  on  U.  xv.  4],  In  the 
9th  month  he  put  to  death  tlic  Kung-tszc  Oh 
[there  must  be  a mistake  here  either  of  the  name 
or  of  for 

fei't  of  K‘eang-ts‘00  [these  men  had  been  par- 
tizaus  of  Chae  Chung].  Kung-foo  Ting-shuh 
is  the  clan-name ; U , the  designation ; 
the  hon.  title]  fled  to  Wei,  but  after  3 years 
the  carl  restored  1 im,  saying,  “ Kung-shuh  [bro- 
ther of  duke  Chwang,  the  Kung-shuh  Twan  of 
the  Chuen.  I.i.8.  lie  wa.«>  grandfather  to  this 
Kung-foo  Ting-shuh]  must  not  be  left  without 
is)sicrity  in  Ch'ing.’’  He  made  him  enter  the 
city  in  (lie  10th  month,  saying  tliat  it  was  “a 
go<Kl  month,”  with  reference  to  ten  as  the  com- 
pletion of  the  numerals.  The  superior  man 
may  say  that  K'cang-ts‘ou  was  not  able  to  de- 
fentl  his  fwt  [a  poor  joke  on  his  punishment; 
meaning  that  he  should  have  fl<^  from  the 
Slate]. 

Par.  4.  This  was  no  doubt  an  important 
gathering,  and  might  be  called  the  inauguration 
of  the  marquis  of  TsVs  presidency.  \Ve  have 
here  the  phrase  ^ ‘they  covenanted  to- 
which  has  not  occurred  before;  and  the 
critics  make  great  efforts  to  determine  its  mean- 
ing. Kung  makes  it=|^  ‘covenanted 
with  a common  desire;*  to  which  Kuh-Ieang 
adds  that  the  common  obj(‘ct  was  ‘to  honour 
Chow.’  Tso-she  says  that  the  meeting  was 
held  with  reference  to  the  settlement  of  the 
affairs  of  Ch'ing  and  its  submission 
which  makes  Too  define  the  phrase  as=:^^^^, 

* the  subm1>sion  of  all  who  had  had  a difi'erent 
niiml,'  i.f..  had  lavn  unwilling  to  ackiiowletlgc  ' 
the  auihoiity  of  Ts‘e.  Where  the  meaning  is  I 
thus  undetermined,  the  safe  plan  is  to  keep  to  a 


made  a covenant  together  in  Yew. 

, died. 

litoral  rendoring.  The  contracting  parties  were 
numerous;  they  united  in  acknowledging  the 
presidency  of  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e,  and  under- 
KKik  with  him  to  support  the  House  of  Chow. 
Yew,  where  the  meeting  was  held,  was  in  Sung, — 
in  the  pres.  dis.  of  K'aou-shing  ^),  dcp. 
Kwei-tih.  Kung-yang reads before'^, and 
certainly  we  must  undersUnd  that  it  was  duke 
Chwang  himself  who  was  present  on  the  part  of 
Loo.  Too,  indeed,  supposes  that  the  absence  of 
any  siibjeet  before  indicates  that  the  re- 
presentative of  Loo  was  some  officer  of  inferior 
while  Hoo  Gan-kwoh  and 
others,  believing  that  the  duke  was  present, 
think  that  the  was  purposely  left  out  to 
conceal  the  fact. 

Up  to  thiK  par.,  Wei  has  always  taken  pre- 
cedence of  Ch'in,  where  their  marquises  wore 
mentionc<l  together,  hut  here  and  subsequently 
Chin  is  enumerated  first.  It  is  supposed  that 
tfie  marquis  of  Ts‘e  made  this  arrangement  in 
honour  of  Shun,  whose  descendants  held  Chin, 
and  to  mark  liis  sense  of  the  im]>ortancc  of  the 
State  as  a bulwark,  though  small  in  itself, 
against  the  encroachments  of  Ts‘oo.  Hwah 
here  is  difft.  from  the  small  Slate  of  the  samo 
name  In  III.  5.  This  was  an  earldom,  whose  de- 
scendants had  the  Chow  surname  of  Ke  (j^). 
Its  chief  town  was  Fei  (-^).  20  U south  of  tha 
pres.  dis.  city  of  Yen  szc,  dep.  Ilo-nan.  Bo- 
tween  ^ and  Kung  md  Kuh 

both  have  Wffl 

Par.  3.  This  Kih  was  the  namo  of  E-foo, 
lord  of  Choo,  who  appears  in  I.i.  2.  At  that  time 
Choo  was  only  a State  nttaehed  to  Loo.  Here 
its  chief  ap]H-Rrs  ns  a vis<*ount.  The  only  rca- 
sonulile  account  of  this  is  that  given  by  Too  Yu, 
that  the  marquis  of  Ts‘c  had  obtained' from  the 
king  a patent  of  nobility  for  Choo.  Kuh-Ieang 
seems  to  think,  absurdly  enough,  that  the  en- 
nobling was  from  the  ]>endl  of  Confucius  I 

[ The  Chuen  here  calls  our  attention  to  the  af- 
fairs of  Tsiii: — 'The  king  sent  the  duke  of 
Kwoh  to  confer  on  the  earl  of  K'euh-yuh  the 
title  of  marquis  of  Tsin,— to  maintain  only 
one  army.’ 

‘Before  this,  duke  Woo  of  Tsin  had  attackctl 
E,  and  captured  Kwei-choo  [E  was  in  ChoM  ; 
and  the  city  held  by  Kwci-cliiM),  a great  officer 
of  the  court],  w hom,  hetwever,  he  let  go  on  tlie 
]H.'tition  of  Wei  Kwoh.  But  for  this  service, 
Kwoh  gt»t  no  ack.iowItHlgment.  and  he  thoreforo 
raistHl  an  insurrection,  ami  said  to  the  people  of 
Tsin,  *'  Attack  K with  me.  and  takeits  lerritorv.’ 
Ae^'onlingly  he  attacked  it  with  an  army  of 
I'sin,  and  kille«l  Kwei-claKi.  Ke-foo.  duke  of 
(?liow.  fli-<l  to  f/ir  Slote  a/’Kwtili,  nn<l  it  was  not  till 
after  the  .iceession  of  king  liwuy  that  he  was 
restored.’] 
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XVII.  1 

2 

3 

4 


In  the  ^duke’s  seventeenth  year,  in  spring,  the  people 
of  ls‘e  made  Chen  of  Ch'ing  prisoner. 

In  summer,  the  men  of  Ts‘e  in  Suy  were  all  slaughtered. 
In  autumn,  Chen  of  Ch‘ing  made  his  escape  from  Ts‘e 
[to  Loo]. 

In  winter  there  were  many  deer. 


Par.  1.  Tliis  Chen  (Rung  Iia8^^)M-a§  chief  ] 
minister  to  Tsze-e  earl  of  Ch‘ing,  when  Tuh  i 
•ucceedfd  in  repainingihe  Rfnle;— ®cc  thoChuen  ! 
after  XIV.  2.  He  had  consented  to  the  murder 
of  Tsze>e  by  Foo  non,  and  duke  Le  had 
retained  him  in  his  office.  It  is  not  clear  why 
Ts‘e  seized  him  at  this  time.  Tsivshe  says  it 
was  bi'caune  Ciring  Imd  not  been  to  the  court 
ofTs'e.  Kung-yang  thinks  it  was  because  he 
was  a worthless,  artful  man.  The  ^A 
Seems  to  indicate  that  for  whatever  reason  he 
was  seized,  the  act  met  with  general  approval. 

Par.  2.  The  extinction  of  Suy  by  Ta‘e  was 
related  in  XIII.  2,  whore  the  Chueu  adds  that 
T»‘e  8tatiom*d  men  in  guard  pver  the  territory,  t 
A sufficient  number  of  the  pebple.  It  appears, 
hail  liecn  lett  to  deal  with  the  guards  of  Ts‘c 
in  the  way  here  dcscribe<i.  'Fhe  Chuen  says: 
— **The  Suy  clans  of  Yin,  I^ing,  Kung-low, 
and  SeU'Suy  feasted  the  guards  of  Tm*o,  made 
them  drunk,  and  killed  them; — the  men  of 
Ti'e  were  all  slaughtered.'*  For  Rung-  | 


yang  has  with  the  samemenning.  Too  Yu 
takes  it  in  the  sente  of — ' made  a coni)>Iete  end  of 
themsidves,*  attributing  their  slaughter  to  their 
own  earele.ssi),o.‘B.  The  translation  inverts  the 
order  of  the  text,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  his* 
torical  meaning. 

Par.  3.  Tlie  implies,  of  course,  that  it 
was  to  Loo  that  Chon  came ; and  this  brought  on 
Loo  the  anger  of  Ts*e. 

Par.  4.  'Hie  me  was  a species  of  deer; — see 
Mencius  I.  Ft.  I.ii.  1.  It  is  described  as  a spe- 
cies of  the  /uA  (J5^)»f>y  vhich  latter  terra  is 
meant  the  axis  deer.  But  the  me  is  larger  and 
of  a dark  greonish  colour;  it  is  fond  of  marshy 
places,  and  is  said  to  shed  its  horns  about  the 
time  of  the  winter  solstice.  I think  it  must  be 
our  red  deer,  or  a variety  of  it.  These  creatures 
appeared  in  such  numliors,  as  to  be  a plague. 
So  thinks  Too;  others  think  U is  only  the  unusu- 
alness  of  their  appc'aring  that  is  recorded. 


Eighteenth  year. 
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XVIII.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  eighteenth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s 
third  month,  the  sun  was  eclipsed. 

2 In  summer,  the  duke  pursued  the  Jung  to  the  west  of 

the  Tse. 

3 In  autumn  there  were  yth. 

4 It  was  w’inter,  the  tenth  month. 


Par.  1.  The  ccUpae  which  is  here  intended 
took  place  on  April  Cth,  B.  C.  G75>  on  the  day 
Jin<t8ze  month. 

There  is  in  the  text  therefore  an  error  of  one 
month,  even  if  wc  suppose  another  intercalary. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  record  is  imperfect, 
the  day  of  the  eclipse  not  being  given. 

trhe  Chnen  relates  here:— ‘This  spring,  the 
e of  Kwoli  and  the  marqnis  of  Tsin  appear* 
ed  at  the  king's  court.  The  king  feasted  them, 
supplying  them  with  new,  sweet,  spirits,  and 
conferring  gifts  on  them  to  encourage  their 
festivity.  To  each  of  them  he  gave  five  pairs 
of  jade  ornaments  ai>d  three  horses; — which  was 
contrary  to  propriety.  Wlnm  the  king  bestows 
his  favours  on  the  princes,  as  tlieir  titles  and 
rank  arc  different,  so  also  should  his  offerings 
be.  He  does  not  take  the  offerings  of  one,  and, 
as  it  were,  lend  them  to  another.* 

‘The  duke  of  Kwoh  the  marquis  of  Tsin,  and 
the  earl  of  Cbing,  sent  duke  Chwang  of  Yuen 
to  meet  the  king's  bride  in  Ch‘in,  who  came  ac- 
cordingly to  the  capital.  She  became  queen 
Hway.*! 

Par.  2.  Tso  says  that  the  coming  from  the 
pursuit  of  the  Jung  is  not  mentioned  and  is  in 
fact  concealed;  but  surolv  it  is  implied  in  that 
pursuit  of  them.  The  .Jung, — see  I.u.  1.  The 
Tse, — sec  the  Slioo,  111.  Bk.  I.  Pt.  i.  20. 

Par.  3.  I cannot  tell  what  the  yik  was  or 
is;— see  the  She,  II.  v.  V. 8.  The  Shwoh*wftn 
defines  it  as  ‘a  short  fox,’  but  that  is 

merely  another  name  for  the  creature.  Too  Yu 
gives  the  same  name,  and  adds: — ‘It  spurts  out 
Band  on  men  from  its  mouth.*  The  Pun-ts‘nou 
calls  it  ' the  archer.'  The  K‘ang*he  diet,  quotes 
another  account  of  it,  that  it  is  like  a turtle,  has 
three  foot,  is  producc<l  in  the  southern  Yuch. 
and  is  also  called  ‘the  shadow-shooter,’  because, 
being  in  the  water  and  a man  being  on  the  shore, 


it  can  kill  him  by  darting  at  his  shadow.  The 
same  account  adds  that,  aoc.  to  some,  it  spurts 
sand  on  people,  which  penetrates  their  skin,  and 
prcKluccs  such  an  irritation,  that  it  becomes  quite 
a plague.  These  statements  lead  us  to  thi^  of 
some  kind  of  fly.  produced  from  the  water, 
and  inflicting  a painful  bite.  It  was  peculiar  to 
the  country  soutli  of  X/tx),  and  its  appearing 
there  in  great  numbers  this  autumn  made  the 
thing  be  rccordcnl. 

This  perhaps  is  the  proper  explanation  of  the 
par.;  but  many  critics  consider  that  some  kind 
of  locust  is  intended,  and  that  instead  of 
we  should  read — some  say  some  say 
This  view  is  ingeniously  eup|K>rted  by  Wang 
Toon.  A third  view,  that  Chen  of  Chdng,  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  Loo  from  Ts‘e,  (XVII.  3), 
is  intended,  as  a cheat  and  deceiver,  [»^  being 
intended  to  suggest  must  be  at  once  re- 
jected. 

[To  the  last  par.  the  Chnen  appends : — ‘ Before 
thi^  king  Woo  of  Ts‘oo  hud  conquered  K‘euen, 
ana  entrusted  the  government  of  it  to  Tow  Min, 
who  held  it  and  rebelled.  The  king  besieged 
K'euen,  took  it,  and  put  Min  to  death,  removing 
a/so  the  people  to  Na-ch‘oo,  where  he  put  them 
under  the  charge  of  Yen  Ga«)u.  When  king 
Wftn  succeeded  to  Woo.  ho  invaded  Shin  along 
with  the  pi'ople  of  Pa,  when  he  so  frightened 
the  army  of  Pa.  that  the  people  revolted  from 
Ts*!^.  attackc<i  Na-€h‘oo,  took  it,  and  advanced 
to  Htiack  the  gate  of  the  capital.  Yen  Giiou 
made  his  e8cH|ie  from  them  by  swimming  across 
llie  Vung.  but  the  viscount  of  Ts'oo  put  him  to 
death.  His  kindred  in  consequence  raised  an 
insurroclioii ; and  this  winter,  the  people  of  Pa 
took  advantage  of  their  movcnieut  to  mvadc 
Ts’oo.’] 
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XIX.  1 It  was  the  [duke's]  nineteenth  year,  the  spring,  the  king’s 
first  month. 

2 It  was  summer,  the  fourth  month. 

3 In  autumn,  Keel),  a son  of  duke  [II wan],  was  escorting  to 

Keuen  a dauglitcf  to  accompany  to  tlie  harem  tlie  wife 
of  an  officer  of  Ch‘in,  wlien  he  took  occasion  to  make  a 
covenant witlithemarqiiis  of  Ts‘e  and  the  dukeof  Sung. 

4 [Duke  llwan’s]  wife,  the  lady  Kcang  went  to  Keu. 

5 In  winter,  a body  of  men  from  Ts‘e,  a body  from  Sung, 

and  one  from  Cli'in,  invaded  our  western  borders. 


Parr.  1,  2.  Soo  I.  vi.  7;  ft  ai.  [After  par.  1,  I 
the  lawt  Chuen  is  conti?uu‘(1;-->‘ In  spring,  tlte 
vi]K;eunt  uf  T»‘rK)  met  tliciii,  and  PUStAiniHl  a | 
gri‘Ht  defeat  at  Tsin;  and  on  Ids  return  to  the  , 
rittf,  Yuii-k‘eucn  [the  |>»rter  of  the  gate]  refusetl 
to  admit  him.  On  this  lie  prtK’eetlcd  to  attack  ' 
ilwnn^r  and  defeated  its  army  at  Tscoh*ling.  As  [ 


he  was  returning,  he  fell  Hi  at  Tsi>aou,  and  dio<l 
in  summer,  on  Kitng'tihin,  in  the  Hth  month. 
Yuh-k‘eiien  huriiil  him  in  J^*ih-shih  after  which 
Ilf  kilKnl  himself,  and  was  buried  in  T‘wh* 
liwang. 

‘ ttofore  this,  Yuh-k'euen  had  addrcssedavehc- 
ment  renionstrnucc  to  the  viscount,  and  when 
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the  viscount  would  not  follow  it,  lie  proceeded 
to  tlireaten  him  with  a weAi>on,  for  feur  of 
which  the  other  adopted  his  advice.  Yuh- 
kVuen  said,  ^ I have  frightened  ray  ruler  with  a 
wcjipon ; no  crime  could  be  greater.”  He  then 
cut  off  his  own  feet.  The  {K-opIc  of  Tsoo  made 
him  their  grand  porter,  and  styled  him  T‘ae-pih, 
making  the  office  also  hereditary  to  his  descend- 
ants. The  superior  man  will  say  that  Yuh- 
k‘euen  loved  Ids  pri^*.  He  rcmoristrati'd  with 
him  till  he  le<l  himself  to  a severe  punishment; 
and  after  that  punishment,  he  still  did  not  forget 
to  urge  on  his  prince  to  what  was  good.’] 

Par.  3.  the 

name  used  for  escorting  a young  lady.*  There 
is  much  difference  of  opinion  about  the  par. 
\Vho  the  lady  was,  and  who  ‘the  man  of  Clrin,* 
was,  are  questions  gn*ally  agitated.  My  own 
view  in  the  translation  is  that  defended  by  the 
K‘ang-ho  editors,  and  I will  give  their  note  on 
the  passage: — ‘ Rung  and  Kuh  both  think  that 
the  young  lady  was  u daughter  of  the  House  of 
Luo,  who  w*as  Indng  escorted  to  the  harem  of 
the  wife  of  the  nmr<]ui8  of  Chin.  Hoo  is  of 
opinion  that  *'the  nuui  of  Ch‘in*'  was  not  the 
marquis,  but  some  one  of  inferior  rank.  Ching 
£,  however,  thinks  that  some  great  H<»use  of 
Kcuen  was  marrying  a daughter  to  an  officer  of 
Chin,  and  that  Keeh  is  here  escorting  a daughter 
of  his  own  by  a concubine  to  go  and  accompany 
her  to  her  harem.  Now,  acconthig  to  K'ung 
Ying-tah,  ladies  intendcil  for  such  a duty  were 
escorted  to  the  State  from  which  the  wife  pro- 
per was  to  be  married,  that  they  might  follow 
her  from  thence;  and  the  words  of  the  text, 
“to  Keuon'*  seem  to  determine  in 
favour  of  Chiog's  interpretation.  Ying-tah,  in- 
deed, to  meet  the  view  of  Rung  and  Ruh,  says 
that  Reuen  belonged  to  Wei;  that  Chin  was 
marrying  a lady  of  the  House  of  Wei;  that 
Keeh  was  escorting  his  charge  to  Wei;  and 
that  when  he  got  to  Keuen,  he  Iialted  with  her, 
and  made  a covenant,  as  related.  But  if  the 
case  liad  been  thus,  we  should  have  read 


\ J[5,  ‘ when  he  came  to  Reuen,*  and  not 

That  phrase  shows  that  all  the  escorting 
was  to  Keuen.’ 

With  regard  to  the  action  of  Kikii’s  leaving  or 
dela>  ing  tlie  object  of  his  journey,  ami  making 
a covenant  with  Ts‘c  and  Sung,  of  course  he  lm«l 
no  authority  for  it  from  duke  Chwaiig.  Great 
officers,  however,  had  a discretionary  power  in 
such  matters.  If  they  could  do  goo<l  HTvice  to 
, their  State  by  taking  oeeasioii  from  the  circum- 
stances ill  which  they  found  themselves  to 
undertake  a political  office,  they  might  do  so:— • 
but  at  their  own  risk. 

I*iir.  4.  Wan  Keang  was  a Mcssalina.  The 
stories  b>ld  In  the  “History  of  the  States”  of 
tills  and  a subsequent  visit  to  Kcu  are  very 
mthy. 

[The  Chiien  has  here  a narrative  about  trou- 
blea  at  court  Before  this,  a lady  Yiiou  had 
been  a favourite  with  king  Chwnng,  and  boro 
him  a son.  called  'I'sro-t'uy,  who  also  was  a 
favourite,  and  had  for  his  tutor  Wei  Kwoh. 
When  king  Hwuy  succoidcnl  to  the  throne,  ha 
took  tlie  gar<len  of  Wei  Kwoh  to  make  a park  fur 
himtK'lf.  As  the  mansion  of  Pevn  I*ih  was  near 
to  the  royal  palace,  he  o/jio  Hpi<roprinteii  it;  and 
he  took  their  fields  us  wtU  from  Tsze-k‘in, 
('hull  Kwei,  and  Chen-too,  ke<’ping  back  mort- 
over  the  allowances  of  Ids  cook.*  Because  of 
these  things.  Wei  Kwoh,  Peen  Pih,  Shih  Suh^tho 
cook],  Clien-foo,  T#ze-kdii,  and  C'buh  Kwei 
rnisc'd  an  insurrection,  and  allied  thcmiselves 
with  the  Soo  clan.’ 

*In  autumn,  the  five  great  officers  raised  the 
standanl  of  Tszc-t‘uy  to  supersede  tlie  king; 
but  they  were  unsuccessful,  and  fled  to  tVuii, 
while  the  chief  of  the  clan  fled  to  Wei  with 
T8*e-t‘uy.  Tlien  an  army  of  Wei  and  one  of 
Yen  attacked  Chow,  and  in  winter  placed  Tszo- 
t‘uy  on  the  throne.’] 

Par.  5.  The  reasons  for  this  confederation 
against  Loo  were,  probably.  Us  reception  of 
Chen  of  Ti*‘ing,  when  he  fled  from  Ts‘e,  (XVII. 
3X  and  sometliing  connected  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  Keeh,  in  the  autuiim  of  this  year. 
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XX.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  twentieth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s 
second  month,  [duke  Hwan's]  wife,  the  lady  Keang, 
went  to  Keu. 

2 In  summer,  there  was  a great  disaster  from  fire  in  Ts‘e. 

3 It  was  autumn,  the  seventh  month. 

4 In  winter,  a body  of  men  from  Ts‘e  smote  the  Jung. 


Par.  1.  See  on  tlio  4lh  par.  of  last  year. 

[The  Chuen  l»ere  resumes  the  narrative  in» 
troducod  after  par.  4 of  last  year: — * Tliis  spring, 
the  earl  of  Ch‘ing  attempted  to  harmonize  the 
royal  House,  but  without  success;  but  he  seized 
Chung-foo  of  Yen.  In  summer,  he  brought  the 
king  back  with  him,  who  took  up  his  residence 
in  Lcih.  In  autumn,  the  king  and  the  earl 
entered  into  Woo,  from  which  they  surprised 
Ch‘ing-chow,  brought  away  the  valuable  articles 
f^om  It,  and  returned  to  Leih.  In  winter,  king 
Ckwang't  son  T*uy  feasted  the  five  great  officers, 
when  all  the  royof  music  and  pantomimic  dances 
were  performed.  The  carl  of  Clring  heard  of  it, 
and  said  to  Shuli  of  Kwoh,  “Tlfis  1 have  heard,that 
when  sorrow  or  joy  is  unseasonable,  calamity  is 
sure  to  come.  Now  king  Chwanifs  son  Tmy  is 
singing  and  dancing  ns  if  he  were  never  tired ; 
— it  is  being  joyous  over  calanuty.  When  the 
minister  of  Crime  executes  the  penalty  of  death, 
the  ruler  docs  not  have  bis  table  fully  spread ; — 
how<nuch  less  would  lie  dare  to  bo  joyous  over 
calamity  1 What  calamity  could  be  greater 


than  to  take  violent  possession  of  tlK*  king’s 
throne?  When  one.  in  a time  of  calamity, 
forgets  to  be  S4)rrowful,  sorrow  is  sure  to  ct*mo 
to  him.  Why  should  we  not  restore  the  king?” 
llie  duke  of  Kwoh  said,  “ It  is  what  I tlcsire 
to  do.’*] 

Par.  2.  See  II.xiv.4.  Kung-yang,  ind<-ed, 
say*  that  ^ ^ ‘ ’ 

there  was  a great  plague  affecting  people’s 
health  in  Ts*e.  But  this  meaning  of  can- 
not be  applie<l  to  the  other  passages  in  the  Clas- 
sic where  the  term  occurs. 

Par,  4.  Kuh-l^ng  has  instead  of 
The  two  characters  might  easily  be  confounded ; 
but  the  received  reading  is  to  be  followed.  Loo 
had  been  troubled  with  these  Jung  two  years 
l>cfore; — the  attack  on  them  now  by  Ts‘e  was 
probably  intended  to  conciliate  Loo.  The  mar- 
quis of  Ts‘e  had  certainly  been  rather  remiss 
in  his  position  of  pa.  He  ought  not  to  have 
allowed  Ch'ing  to  take  the  lead  in  supporting 
king  Hwuy  against  the  rebels  in  Chow. 


Twenty-first  year. 
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XaI.  1 It  was  the  [dukes]  twenty-first  year,  the  spring,  the 
king’s  first  month. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  fifth  month,  on  Sin-yew,  Tuh,  earl  of 

Ch‘ing,  died. 

3 In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  on  Mow-seuh,  [duke 

Hwan’s]  wife,  the  lady  Keang,  died. 

4 In  winter,  in  the  twelfth  month,  there  was  the  burial  of 

duke  Le  of  Cli'ing. 


Par.  2.  Continuing  the  Chueii  after  the  lit 
par.  of  last  yenr,  Tso-ihe  taya: — “In  the  duke*§ 
21f>t  yenr«  acconUnyf^,  in  apring,  they  [the  earl 
of  Ch4ng  and  Shuh  of  Kwoh]  pledged  each 
other  at  Me ; and  in  aummer,  they  together  at* 
tacked  the  royal  city.  The  earl  entered,  along 
I with  the  king,  at  the  aouth  gate,  and  Shuh  of 
Kwoh  entered  at  the  northern,  when  they  killed 
Tize*t‘uy  and  the  five  great  ofllcera.  The  earl 
of  Ch^ng  feaated  the  king  in  the  apartment  on 
the  weat  of  the  gateway  with  the  repreaenta* 
tiona  of  the  penal  code.  There  waa  a complete 
•ervicc  of  mualc,  and  the  king  gave  him  what 
had  formerly  been  granted  to  duke  Woo, — all 
the  territory  eastward  from  lloo-laou.  The 
earl  of  Tuen  aaid,  “ The  carl  of  Ch4ng  ia  fol- 
lowing the  bad  example  which  he  condemned  in 
Tsxe-tHiy.  He  also  will  meet  with  calamity.*' 
In  the  6th  month,  duke  Le  of  Ch‘ing  died.' 

On  Tuh  who  here  paaaea  off  the  atage,  Chang 
Heah(^|^  ; a writer  of  the  18th  cent.)  aays 
— ‘Tuh  waa  only  the  aon  of  duke  Chwang  by 
a concubine,  yet  after  hia  father*a  death  he 
anatched  the  earldom  from  Hwuh;  and  tho* 
driven  out  for  a time  by  Chae  Chung,  be  enter* 
ed  again  Into  Leih,  and  in  tho  end  made  him* 
•elf  master  of  the  State.  Thua  it  ia  that  we 
have  no  statement  of  Hwuh,  We,  and  E’a  hold* 


lug  the  earldom,  bccauae  they  could  not  keep 
it,  and  the  different  atylc  about  Tuh  ia  under- 
atood  to  indicate  that,  firat  and  last,  he  was  able 
to  maintain  himaelf.  Here  then  waa  a man,  a 
uaurper  and  a fratricide,  and  the  Ch‘un  Ts‘ew 
calla  him  ruler  from  hia  beginning  to  hia  end, 
and  recorda  moreover,  however,  how  he  died  in 
his  dignity : — it  ia  in  thia  way  that  it  ahowa  how 
mean  men  are  p<^mitted  to  get  their  wills,  re* 
belUous  villains  come  to  a good  end,  the  royal 
laws  have  no  course,  and  the  world  ia  thrown 
all  into  confoeionr 

Far.  3.  The  reader  is  not  sorry  to  have  done 
with  Wftn-keang. 

[The  last  Chuen  is  here  completed  The 
king  made  a progress  of  survey  of  the  flef  of 
Kwoh,  when  the  duke  made  a palace  for  him  la 
Pong.  The  king  granted  to  Kwoh  the  territory 
of  Ts‘ew*ta‘euen.  When  the  earl  of  Ch*ing 
feasted  the  king,  the  king  had  given  him  a 
queen’s  large  girdle  with  the  mirror  in  it.  Tho 
duke  of  Kwoh  now  begged  for  something,  and 
the  king  gave  him  a drinking  cup.  Thia  waa 
the  first  occasion  of  the  hatred  which  the  earl 
of  Cb‘ing  [duko  Wftn,  aon  of  Tuh]  cherished 
against  the  king.  In  winter,  the  king  returned 
from  Kwoh.] 

Par.  4.  Something  had  occurred  to  make 
the  burial  be  delayed  beyond  the  regular  time. 


Twenty-second  year. 
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XXII. 


1 In  his  twenty-second  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  first 

month,  [the  duke]  pardoned  [all]  inadvertent  ottences 
however  great. 

2 On  Kwei-ch‘ow  we  buried  our  duchess.  Wan  Kcang. 

3 The  people  of  Ch‘in  put  to  death  Yu-k‘ow,  son  of  their 

marquis. 

4 It  was  summer,  the  fifth  month. 

5 In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  on  Ping-shin,  the 

duke  made  a covenant  with  Kaou  He  of  Ts‘e  in  Fang. 

6 In  winter,  the  duke  went  to  Ts‘e,  and  presented  the 

marriage-ofierings  of  silk. 

O O 


Par.  1.  lu  tho  Shoo,  n.i.  11^  we  read  that  it 
waa  a rule  with  Shun, 

inadrertent  offences,  and  those  caused  by  mis- 
fortune, were  to  be  pardoned,*  and  how  far  he 
carried  it,  we  learn  from  li.  12, 

* You  pardon  inadvertent  offences,  however 
great.'  Chwang,  therefore,  appears  here  to  have 


done  nothing  more  than  was  sanctioned  by  the 
example  of  Shun.  I do  not  know  why  the 
critics  should  find  such  fault  with  him  as  they 
do.  Kub-lcang  followed  by  Kea  Kwei,  thinks 
the  grace  was  done  at  this  time,  as  some  atone- 
ment for  the  wickedness  of  Wftn  Kiiang,  tho 
duke’s  mother,  who  was  about  to  be  buricil ! 
For  Kting  has 
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Par.  2.  ^ Ana.  X\Txiv. 

Acconling  to  the  rule  laid  down  there  Wi'h 
was  the  style  for  the  wife  of  the  prince  of 
a State  used  by  the  people  in  speaking  of  her 
to  the  people  of  other  States.  n takes  the 
place  of  ns  the  entry  here  is  in  the  annals 
of  Loo  itself.  The  marquis  being  styled  tiuke 
after  death.  I have  styled  his  wife  duchess. 
Keang,  we  know,  was  her  surname,  as  being  of 
the  Hoii.«o  of  Ts‘e;  Wfln  was  the  honorary  title 
given  to  her  on  account  of  her  beauty  and  ac- 
cmnplishments,  no  account  being  taken  of  her 
extraonlinary  wickedness. 

Par.  3.  For  Rung  and  Kuh  read  |®. 
The  real  killer  of  Yu-k‘ow  was  his  father, — 
NIuke  Scuen,’  the  roaaon  for  the  dco<l  being 
unknown.  It  is  sup|>osed  that  the  statement  in 
the  text  is  according  to  the  form  in  which  the 
announcement  was  made  to  Loo,->-to  conceal 
the  nature  of  the  affair. 

The  Chiieii  says: — ‘In  spring,  the  people  of 
Clrin  killed  the  martiuis's  eldest  son,  Yu-k‘ow, 
on  which  the  Kuug-taxe  Hwan  and  Chuen-sun 
fled  to  Ts‘e,  and  tlie  latter  thence  to  Loo.  The 
mar(|uis  of  Ts‘e  wanttxl  to  make  King-chung 
[the  designation  of  the  Kung-tszc  Hwan]  one 
of  his  high  ministers,  but  he  declined,  saying. 

I Your  subject  is  here  an  exile.  I am  fortunate 
if  I obtain  your  forgiveness,  and  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  your  indulgent  government.  That 
yon  panlon  my  want  «»f  practice  in  tfie  lessons 
of  insiniction,  and  hold  me  guiltless  of  crime, 
and  remove  me  from  a life  of  toil: — this  is  vour 
lordship's  kindness.  What  I obtain  is  much,— 
should  I dare  to  disgrace  a high  ptjsition,  and  so 
accelerate  the  slanders  of  other  officers?  Ix‘t 
nio  die  if  I do  not  decline  the  Ao«o«r  ymi  propose. 
'Ihe  ode  says  [this  <k1c  is  not  in  the  Slicj, 

•From  that  distant  cliariot. 

They  call  me  with  the  bow  ? 

Do  I m>t  wi*^)j  to  go? 

But  I am  afraid  of  my  friends.’” 

The  marquis  then  made  him  superintendent 
of  ail  the  dejMirtments  of  labour.  One  day  hv 
WHS  entertnlniiig  the  marquis  at  his  house,  who 
beemne  joyous  over  the  spirits,  and  said,  “Let 
us  continue  it  with  lights.”  But  he  refused, 
saying,  “I  divinwl  aliout  the  day;  but  I have 
not  di\  ined  ntmui  the  night ; — I dare  not  do  it.” 
'The  superior  man  will  say,  “In  drinking 
then*  sliouhl  lx.*  the  complete  observance  of  the 
rules;  but  not  to  carry  it  on  to  e.xcess  was 
righteousness.  Completely  to  obsen'o  the  rules 
with  his  prince,  and  then  not  to  allow  him  to  go 
to  excess,  WHS  truly  virtuous.” 

‘At  an  ctirlier  time,  the  vreo/f»^^erE  consult- 
ed the  torioisc-shell  almut  giving  his  daughter 
in  marriage  U>  King-chung.  His  wife  s^mght 
the  meaning  of  the  induation,  and  said.  “It  is 
fortuntite.  The  oracle  is 

‘The  male  and  female  phoenix  fly 
togi'llier, 

Singing  harmomously  with  gem-like 

ftOUtltls.” 

The  posterity  of  this  scion  of  the  Kwei  [sur- 
name of  the  House  of  Ch*inJ  will  be  nourished 
among  the  Keang  [surname  of  the  House  of 


Ta‘e].  In  five  generations  they  will  be  prosper- 
ous, and  the  higliest  iniuisiers  in  Ts'e;  in  eight, 
there  will  be  none  to  compare  with  them  for 
greatness.” 

‘ Duke  Le  of  Ch'in  w’os  the  son  of  a daughter 
of  the  House  of  Ts‘ae.  In  consequence,  the 
people  of  Ts‘ae  put  to  death  Woo-foo  [the  same 
who  is  calletl  ’T‘o  of  Ch'in.  See  II.  vi.4,  and 
note],  and  raiscil  him  to  the  marquisate.  Ho 
begat  King-chung,  during  whose  boyhood  there 
came  one  of  the  historiographers  of  Chow  to  see 
the  marquis  of  Ch'in,  having  with  him  the  Chow 
Yih.  The  marquis  made  him  consult  it  by  the 
milfoil  on  the  future  of  the  boy,  when  he  found 
the  diagram  Kwan  [^],  and  then  by  the 
change  of  manipulation,  the  diagram  P‘oi  [=^]. 
“ Hero,”  he  said,  “ is  the  deliverance  — ‘ Wo  be- 
hold the  light  of  the  State.  This  is  auspicious 
for  one  to  bo  the  king’s  guest.  [See  the  Yih  on 
the  4th  line,  counting  from  the  bottom,  of  the 
diagram  Kwan].’  Shall  this  boy  in  his  genera- 
tion possess  the  Stale  of  Ch'in  ? or  if  he  do  not 
possess  this  State,  does  It  mean  that  he  shall 
possess  another  ? Or  is  the  thing  foretold  not 
of  his  own  person,  but  of  Ids  descendants?  Tho 
light  is  far  off,  and  its  brightness  appears  reflect- 
ed from  sometliing  else.  KVftn  [T  Z]  represenU 
the  earth ; Sun  fZ0.  the  top  part  of  the  diagram 
Kwan],  wind ; K'wn  [^— ].  heaven ; Sun  becom- 
ing K'iien  over  earth  [as  in  the  diagram  P'Ci], 
repri^seuts  mountains.  Thus  the  boy  has  all  tlie 
treasures  of  mountains,  and  is  shone  on  by  the 
light  of  heaven:— he  will  dwell  above  the  earth. 
Hence  it  is  sai.l,  ‘‘We  lx?hold  the  light  of  tho 
Stare.  This  is  auspicious  for  him  to  lie  tho 
king's  guest.”  A king’s  guest  Alls  tho  royal 
courtyanl  with  the  display  of  all  tho  productions 
of  his  State,  and  the  offerings  of  gems  and  silks, 
—all  excellent  things  of  heaven  and  earth;  hence 
it  is  sold— ‘It  is  auspicious  for  him  to  be  tho 
king’s  guest.’ 

‘ *•  But  there  is  still  that  word—'  behold,’  and 
therefore  I say  the  thing  perhaps  is  to  be  here- 
after. And  the  wind  moves  and  appears  upon 
the  earth  ; — therefore  1 say  it  is  to  be  perhaps 
in  another  State.  If  it  be  in  another  State,  it 
must  be  in  that  of  the  Keang;— for  the  Keang 
arc  the  descendants  of  the  Grand-iuountain 
[Yaous  chief  minister].  But  the  mountains 
stand  up  as  it  were  the  mates  of  heaven.  Thcro 
cannot  l»e  two  things  equally  great ; as  Ch'in  de- 
cays. this  1k»v  will  flourish.” 

‘When  Ch'in  recelvetl  its  first  groat  blow 
[B  C.  333],  ( li'in  Hwan  [the  representative  of 
the  Kung-tsze  Hwan  in  theoth  generation]  had 
Wgun  to  1)0  great  in  Ts  e.  When  it  finally 
jH*nshe<l  [B.  C.  477],  the  officer  Ch  'ing  was 
dirw  tini;  the  govcrmneiit  of  that  State.’ 

[The  ilcraiiilanta  of  the  Kung-t«zo  Hwan 
became  tho  T'cen  family  (gj  which 

gradually  encroached  on  the  authority  of  the 
House  Keang.  and  ended  hy  suiaTseding  it  in 
the  possession  of  Ihe  State  of  Ts'e.  The  farrago 
of  the  CImen  is  intended  to  show  how  all  tliis 
was  prognosticated  beforch-lnd.  I call  it  a 
for  it  is  no  plainer  in  the  original  nor  in 
tlie^iManeliu  version,  than  it  is  in  my  translation.] 
I’ar.  4.  In  an  entry  like  this,  giring  merelv 
Ihe  season  and  a month  of  it,  the  month  ought 
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to  be  the  flr»t  of  the  senaon.  Such  is  the  rule 
obaenetl  throughout  the  C'h‘un  Ta‘ev,  excepting 
in  this  paaaage.  Many  of  the  critics  hold  that 
3l  is  a mistake  for  ; but  I prefer  to  think, 
with  Sun  Fuh  and  others,  that  the  par.  U imper- 
fect, there  remaining  only  the  coimnenceinent  of 
it,  and  that  characters  containing  the  account 
of  some  erent  have  been  lost.  It  U difflcult  to 
believe  that  some  have  held  that  Confuclns 
purposely  made  the  summer  contmence  with 
the  5th  month,  to  indicate  his  indignation  at 
the  marriage,  which  lK>gan  to  be  gone  about 
this  year,  of  duke  Chwang  to  the  daughter  of 
the  man  who  murdered  his  fatherl  Yet  tliis  is 
the  view  propounded  by  Ho  Hew.  And  the 
K*ang-hc  editors  think  it  worthy  of  being  pre- 
•crv(^,  and  call  spi'cial  attention  to  it! 

l*ar.  6.  Fang,—see  I.  ix.  6.  Tliere  were  rea- 
sons for  this  covenant  on  both  si<les;  and  though 
Ts*e  had  attacked  Luo  in  the  end  of  the  duke's 
lUth  year,  it  had  since  then  smitten  the  Jung 
to  propitiate  Loo.  Kung-yang  thinks  that  the 
• covenanter  * on  tlio  jiart  of  Loo  was  * an  inferior 
person  understand 

before  n Chaou  K*wang  j^  )laya 
down  a correct  rule:— ^ 


occonnts  of  covenants, 
where  the  agent  of  Loo  U not  specified,  the 
duke  is  meant.* 

Par.  6.  Theprcscntingofsilkswasthefourth 
step  in  treaties  of  marriage,  on  the  ]>art  of  the 
intending  husband;— it  was  called  But 

when  the  prince  of  a State  was  a party  concern- 
ed, these  gifts  were  to  be  Si'nt  by  a great  officer. 
For  the  marquis  himself  to  go  to  Ts‘e  with  them 
was  * contrary  to  rule,’  w liicii  he  violated  in 
another  respect,— arranging  for  hU  marriage  so 
soon  after  his  mother’s  death.  I'here  must 
have  been  reasons  for  his  urgency  which  we  do 
not  know.  The  common  belief  is  that  this 
marriage  liad  been  arranged  fur  by  W&n  K^ng 
immediately  after  the  young  lady’s  hirth,  alioat 
20  years  before  this,  and  that  before  her  death 
she  had  insisted  on  Chwaug’s  fulfilling  the 
engagement  immediatclv,  without  reference  to 
that  event,  he  having  already  delayed  so  long, 
unwilling  to  marry  the  daughter  of  his  father’s 
murderer.  But  he  had  not  continued  single  all 
that  time, — as  we  leani  from  the  events  of  his 
32d  year.  Tlie  marriage  he  now  proceeded  to 
enter  into  was  an  evil  one  for  him.  llie  lady 
was  hanily  better  than  her  aunt,  bis  mother, 
had  been. 


Twenty-third  year. 
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In  his  twenty-third  year,  in  spring,  the  duke  arrived 
from  Ts‘e. 

Sliuh  of  Chae  came  to  Loo  with  friendly  inquiries. 

In  summer,  the  duke  went  to  Ts‘e  to  see  [the  service 
at]  the  altar  to  the  Spirits  of  the  land. 

The  duke  arrived  from  Ts‘e. 

An  officer  of  King  came  to  Loo  with  friendly  inquiries. 

The  duke  and  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  met  at  Kuh. 

Shuh  of  Siiaou  paid  a court  visit  to  the  duke. 

In  autumn,  the  duke  painted  red  the  pillars  of  [duke] 
H wall’s  temple. 

In  winter,  in  the  eleventh  month,  Yih-koo,  earl  of 
Ts'aou  died. 

In  the  twelfth  month,  on  Keah-yin,  the  duke  had  a 
meeting  with  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e,  when  they  made 
a covenant  at  Hoo. 


Pat.  1,4.  Scell.  U.  9.  Chang  H^h  obacrrcs 
here,  that  tlic  practice,  intioiatcd  in  the  of 
announcing  the  return  to  the  cA)>iial  in  the  aii' 
ccfttral  temple  waa  after  the  oxatii]ilo  of  tlie  ear- 
liest sovereigns  of  the  Shoo,  and  refers  to  Il.i.IO 
of  that  Book,  where  it  is  related  that  Shun,  on 
returning  after  the  dose  of  his  tours  of  inspec- 
tion, *went  to  the  temple  of  the  Cultivated 
ancestor,  and  offered  a sacrifloe.* 

Par.  2.  By  Chae  Shuh  wc  are  to  understand 
either  the  earl  of  Chae,  or  one  of  his  brothers. 
Ho,  or  his  father,  is  called  ‘dukcof  Chae,'  in  II. 
viii.  6,  as  being  one  of  the  king’s  three  principal 
ministers.  If  the  carl  hitn^lf  be  here  intended, 
as  is  most  likely,  the  7^  U his  designation. 
From  the  form  of  the  par.,  difft.  from  11.  viit.  2, 
and  others,  we  conclude  that  this  visit  was 
unauthorized,  and  undertaken  for  some  private 
end, — was,  as  tlie  phrase  is.  ‘contrary  to  rule.* 
Par.  3.  This  act  of  the  duke  was  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  of  Yin  in  going  to  sec  the  fishermen 
at  T’ang;— I.v.  1.  There  was  something  re- 
markable about  the  sacrifice  in  Ts‘e  which 
attracted  visitors.  Woo  Ching  says: — 'Tlie  Shay 
was  an  ordinary  thing, — the  sacrifice 
offered  by  princes  to  the  Spirits  of  the  land 
within  their  States;  other  princes  did  not  go  to 
witness  it.  But  it  was  a custom  in  Ts'e  to  take 


the  opportunity  of  this  sacrifice  to  assemble  its 
armies,  and  make  a Iwastful  display  of  their 
majesty  and  numlnirs,  assembling  others  to  wit- 
ness it.  It  was  this  which  afforded  a pretext 
to  the  duke  fur  going  at  this  time  to  Tre.  The 
Chuen  has:— ‘When  the  duke  was  taking  this 
step,  which  was  contrary  to  rule,  Ta‘aou  Kwei 
remonstrated  with  him,  saying,  “Do  not  go. 
The  rules  of  ceremony  are  all  designed  for  the 
right  adjustment  of  the  people,  ilence  there 
are  meetings  of  (he  princes  [at  the  royal  court],  to 
inculcate  the  duties  severally  incumbent  on  the 
high  and  low,  and  to  lay  down  the  amount  of 
contributions  which  are  to  be  severally  made. 
There  are  court  visits,  to  rectify  the  true  position 
of  the  different  ranks  of  nobility,  and  to  ar- 
range the  order  of  the  young  and  the  old. 
There  arc  punitive  expeditions,  to  punish  the 
disobedient  'The  princes  have  their  services  on 
the  king’s  behalf,  and  the  king  has  his  tours  of 
inspection  among  the  princes ; — when  those  meet- 
ings and  visits  are  observed  on  a grand  scale. 
Excepting  on  such  occasions,  a prince  docs  not 
move  from  his  oitn  Slate.  The  ruk‘r’s  niovc- 
roonts  must  be  written  down.  If  there  be  a ritten 
ccnctmimj  yon  what  was  not  according  to  the 
laws,  how  will  your  descendants  look  at  it?”’ 
[’l*ho  Chuen  adils  here  the  following,  about 
the  affairs  of  Tsin: — ‘In  Tsin,  the  circle  of 
families  descended  from  Ilwan  and  Chwang 
[Hwaii  is  the  Uwan-shuh,  or  “Grand  Success,” 
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of  the  Chueu  appende<l  to  the  2d  yi^arof  Uwan, 
where  carl  Chwang  ic  alao  mentioned]  began  to 
prcM  ou  duke  lUvn,  [the  marquit  at  thU  time], 
who  was  diatreased  by  them.  }Sze  Wei  aaid  to 
him,  **Let  us  do  away  with  the  utUcer  Euo, 
[Some  take  os  meaning — “Let  us 

do  away  with  the  wealthy  among  them”]  and 
then  nil  the  other  descendants  of  the  two  princes 
may  be  dealt  with.”  The  duke  asked  him  to 
attempt  the  thing,  when  Wei  consulted  with  all 
the  others,  calumniated  Foo  to  them,  and  then 
took  him  off.’] 

Tar.  5.  With  this  commenced  Ts'oo’s  inter* 
courses  of  courtesy  with  Loo,  and  indeed  with 
any  part  of  China  proper. 

Tar.  6.  Kuh, — see  VII. 4.  This  was  but  a 
hurried  meeting;  but  it  serres  to  show  how 
anxious  duke  Cliwang  was  to  get  his  marriage 
treaty  carried  through. 

Tar.  7.  Shuh  of  Seauu  is  the  same  as  Shuh 
Ta-sin  of  Seauu,  mentioned  in  the  Cliuen  on 
XU.  4.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  merely  been  a ^ 


great  officer  of  Sung,  bolding  the  city  of  S^u; 
but  because  of  the  services  he  then  rendered  in 
the  troubles  of  the  State,  duke  Uwan  erected 
Seaou  into  a Foo-yung  or  attacked  territory,  of 
which  this  Shuh  and  his  descendants  were  the 
lords.  Here  we  find  him  paying  a visit  to  the 
duke  of  Loo.  llie  par.  is  not  in  the  usual  form, 
because  the  visit  was  paid  at 
Kuh,  and  not  at  the  court  of  Loo.  Tlic  city  of 
Seaou  was  in  the  pres.  dept,  of  Seu*cuow 
10  le  north  from  the  dis.  city  of  Seaou. 

Tar.  8.  According  to  role,  the  pillars  were 
required  to  bo  of  a very  dark  colour,  nearly 
black.  The  painting  them  red,  it  is  understood, 
was  to  dazzle  the  young  wife  who  would  soon  be 
appearing  in  the  temple,  and  to  propitiate  the 
spirit  of  II wan,  when  the  daughter  of  his  mur* 
derer  should  be  presented  as  the  wife  of  his  son! 

Far.  10.  Uoo  was  in  Cb‘ing, — in  the  north- 
west of  the  pres,  district  of  Tuen*woo  (|j^  1^)* 
dep.  Hwae-k4ng.  It  is  supposed  the  meeting 
bad  reference  to  the  impending  marriage. 


Twenty-fourth  year. 
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XXIV.  1 In  the  duke's  twenty -fourth  year,  in  spring,  in  the 
king’s  third  month,  he  carved  the  rafters  of  [duke] 
Hwan’s  temple. 

2 There  was  the  burial  of  duke  Chwang  of  Ts'aou. 

3 In  summer,  the  duke  went  to  Ts‘e  to  meet  his  bride. 

4 In  autumn,  the  duke  arrived  from  Ts‘e. 

5 In  the  eighth  month,  his  wife,  the  lady  Keang,  entered 

[the  capital]. 

6 On  Mow-yin,  the  great  officers  belonging  to  the  ducal 

House,  and  their  wives,  had  an  interview  with  her, 
and  presented  offerings  of  silks. 

7 There  were  great  floods. 

8 In  winter,  the  Jung  made  an  inroad  into  Ts'aou,  when 

Ke  of  Ts'aou  fled  to  Ch'in,  and  Cli'ih  returned  to 
Ts'aou. 

9 The  duke  of  Kwoh — 


Par.  1.  This  act  was  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  painting  the  pillars  in  par.  8 of  last  year. 
TsO'She  says:>— ‘This  was  another  act  contrary 
to  rule.  Tu-san  [the  designation  of  K'ing(j^^)f 
a great  officer,  the  master  of  the  Workmen.  See 
the  Q ^ "*•]  remonstrated, 

saying,  **  Yoursubji'Ct  has  heard  that  economical 
moderation  is  the  reverence  of  virtue,  and  that 
extravagance  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  wicked- 
nesses. Our  former  ruler  possessed  that  reverent 
virtue,  and  you  aro  os  it  were  carrying  him  on 
to  that  great  wickedness; — is  not  tlds  what 
should  not  be?**  ’ Kuh-leang  tells  us  that  the 
rule  for  the  raAers  of  the  temple  of  a son  of 
Heaven  was  that  they  should  be  hewn,  and 
rubbed  smooth,  and  then  polished  bright  with  a 
fine  stone,  while  in  that  of  the  prince  of  a State 
the  rafters  were  only  hewn,  and  rubbed  smooth, 
and  in  that  of  a great  officer  they  were  simply 
hewn. 

Parr.  3,  4.  Tlie  duke  went  himself,  acc.  to 
the  ancient  custom,  to  meet  his  bride,  and  then 
on  his  return,  announced  his  arrival  in  the  ances- 
tral temple,  which  was  also  according  to  rule. 

Par.  .5.  On  this  par.  Maou  K'e  ling  says:-' 
‘As  the  duko  met  the  lady  Keang  in  person,  he 
ought  to  have  enterevi  with  her  on  the  same 
day.  As  to  the  reason  of  their  entering  on  dif- 
ferent days,  Kung-yang  (as  expounded  by  Too 


Tu)  thinks  that  as  M&ng  Jin  [the  dukc*s  earlier 
mistresa  of  the  harem],  was  in  the  {lalace,  Keang 
was  unwilling  to  enter,  and  must  have  made 
the  duke  agree  to  remove  Mfing  Jin,  while  she 
herself  came  leisurely  on.  And  so  also  it  was 
that,  when  she  entered  the  rapitai  on  the  day 
Ting'Clrow,shcdid  not  immediately  present  her- 
self in  the  ancestral  temple;  but  it  was  the  next 
day,  Mow-yin,  wiien  she  repaired  thither,  and 
the  ceremony  of  giving  audience  to  the  wives  of 
the  great  officers  who  were  related  to  the  duke 
by  consanguinity,  was  gone  through.*  Here 
surely  is  an  example  where  the  rule  about  the 
meaning  of  mentioned  on  I.ii.  2,  cannot  be 
applied.  Where  was  the  hostility  here  on  the 
part  of  the  ‘entcrer,*  or  the  ‘unwillingness  to 
receive  * on  the  part  of  the  ‘entered  ?’  Yet  Kuh- 
leang  would  make  it  out  that  the  term  indicates 
a kind  of  horror  in  the  temple  at  the  entrance  of 
the  daughter  of  the  man  who  had  murdered 
duke  Hwan! 

* the  wives  of  great  officers  of  the  same 
surname  as  the  duke.'  Many  of  them  would 
have  received  other  clan-names,  but  they  were 

Ri. Ke, (igi.  fjj^mwBm- 

‘The  first  interview,  when  introductory  presents 
were  used,  was  called  The  used  pro- 
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perly  of  giftt  of  illks,  niAy  also  comprehend  other 
offerings, — such  as  gems.  The  interriew  spoken 
of  took  place  In  the  ancestral  temple,  on  the  new 
wife’s  first  appearance  there,  nearly  equiTalcnt 
to  our  celebration  of  a marriage  in  a church. 
The  great  offleen  were  there  utBcially.  and  at 
such  a time  their  accompanied  them.  In 
the  compendious  style  of  the  narrative  of  the 
paragraph,  the  student  may  think  that  only  the 
wives  arc  spoken  of,  but  wc  must  take  ^ 
as  in  apposition  with  and  not  under 

its  regimen.  This  a])pcars  clearly  from  the 
Cliuen ' In  autumn,  when  Gae  Kcang  arrived, 
the  duke  made  tbc  wives  of  the  great  officers, 
at  their  first  inten-iew,  offer  silks  and  gems;-^ 
which  was  contrary  to  rule.  Yu>sun  said,  *’Thc 
offerings  of  males  ore,  the  greatest  of  them,  gems 
and  silks,  and  the  leaser,  birds  and  animals 
[that  sometimes— see  the 
1^^  different  things  illns- 

trating  their  rank.  But  the  offerings  of  women, 
are  only  nuts,  dates,  and  pieces  of  dried  flesh, — 
to  show  their  respect.  Now  males  and  females 
uso  the  same  ofiTerings ; — there  is  no  distinction 
between  them.  But  the  distinction  between 
males  and  females  is  a grand  law  of  the  States 
and  that  it  should  be  confounded  by  the  duchess 
surely  is  what  should  not  be.” ' 

[The  Chuen  continues  here  the  narrative  after 
par.  3 of  last  year  about  the  affairs  of  Tsin:-~ 
' SzG  Wei  of  Tsin  again  took  counsel  with  all  the 
other  scions  of  the  ruling  House,  and  got  them  to 
put  to  death  the  two  sons  of  the  Yew  family, 
He  announced  the  fact  to  the  marquis,  saying 
“Things  arc  in  progress.  It  will  not  take  more 
than  two  years  to  relieve  you  of  all  trouble.”  *] 
Par.  7.  Sec  on  II.  1,  5. 

Par.  8.  Ke  here  is  said  by  Too  Yu  to  have 
been  *the  heir-son  of  Ts'aou.’ 


He  must  therefore  have  succeeded  to  his  father 
in  the  end  of  the  last  year  (see  XXIII.  9),  and 
he  is  here  mentioned  without  any  title  h^ause 
of  his  weakness  and  incompetency  to  * hold  his 
own.*  Too  also  says  that  ChMh  was  duke  He, 
who  follows,  in  the  list  of  lords  of  Ts'aou,  after 
duke  ('liwang.  But  the  Historical  Records  say 
that  He's  name  was  E (^^)>  make  no  men- 
tion of  any  Chih.  We  have  not  the  information 
necessary  fully  to  elucidate  the  paragraph. 

KuDg-}  «,.g  W IR 

joining  on  the  two  characters  of  the  next  par, 
and  understanding  the  whole  thus:>~Thcre  was 
a duke  of  Kwoh  whose  name  was  Ch'ih.  He 
had  lost  his  own  territory,  and  now  finding 
Ts'aou  without  a lord,  he  entered  and  took  pot* 
session  of  it! 

Par.  9.  ’I'liis  paragraph  is  plainly  incomplete, 
unless  we  suppose  that  should  be  and 
then  the  meaning  would  be  'Kwoh  perished.’ 
Compare  in  V.  xix.  7. 

The  latter  way  of  dealing  with  the  par.  is 
adopted  by  many,  and  in  support  of  it  a passage 
is  quoted  by  Maou  from  the  writings  of  the 
philosopher  Kwan,  the  marquis  of  Ts*c’s  prime 
minister  [This  is  a mistake.  The  passage  is  in 
Lew  Heang’s  — ‘ Huke  Hwaa 

of  Ts'e  went  to  Kwoh,  and  asked  an  old  man  how 
the  State  had  come  to  ruin.  The  reply  was. 
" It  was  because  our  lord  loved  the  good  and 
hated  the  evil.”  “According  to  your  words,” 
said  the  duke  “he  was  a worthy  prince.  How 
could  he  come  to  ruin?”  The  old  man  answered, 
“He  loved  the  good,  but  he  was  unable  to 
employ  them.  He  hated  the  bad,  but  he  was 
unable  to  put  them  away.  Therefore  it  was  the 
State  perished.” 

Possibly,  we  ought  to  read  ; but  even 

then,  it  is  not  known  where  this  Kw<^  was. 


Twenty -fifth  year. 
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In  the  [duke’s]  twentj'-fifth  year,  in  spring,  the  marquis 
of  Ch'in  sent  JooShuh  to  Loo  with  friendly  inquiries. 

In  summer,  in  the  fifth  month,  on  Kwei-ch‘ow,  Soh, 
marquis  of  Wei,  died. 

In  the  sixth  month,  on  Sin-we,  the  first  day  of  themoon, 
the  sun  was  eclipsed,  wlien  we  beat  drums,  and  offer- 
ed victims  at  the  altar  of  the  land. 

The  duke’s  eldest  daughter  went  to  her  home  in  Ke. 

In  autumn,  there  were  great  floods,  when  we  beat  drums, 
and  offered  victims  at  the  altar  of  the  land,  and  at 
the  [city]  gates. 

In  winter,  cluke  [Ilwan’s]  son  Yew  went  to  Ch'in. 


Par.l.  fl^isreadMTfr, J<)o,thccUn*nameof 
a family  ofCb‘in,  connected  with  therulinghooae. 

is  tlie  Indiriduars  designation.  Tso-shc 
says  that  now  * first  was  a contract  of  friendship 
made  with  Ch'in meaning  first  since  the  in* 
TRsion  of  the  western  borders  of  Loo  by  Ch‘in  in 
the  duke’s  10th  year.  He  adds  that  the  tlesigna* 
tion  of  the  messenger  is  used  and  not  the  name, 
to  express  commendation  of  his  mission;  bat 
such  a canon  for  the  use  of  names.  &c.,  is  with- 
out foundation.  And  so  is  the  rule  insisted  on 
by  Kub-leang,  that  the  designation  shows  that 
Joo's  official  appointment  in  Ch‘in  bad  been 
confirmed  by  the  king. 

Par.  2.  Soh ; — see  II.  xri.  5 ; III.  ri.  2. 

Par.  8.  Tliis  eclipse  took  place  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  18th  May,  B.  C.  With  regard 

to  the  ceremonies  which  are  mentioned,  the 
Chuen  says  they  were  ‘extraordinary,*  adding: 
Only  on  the  first  day  of  the  moon  in  the  lit 
month  [i.#.,  of  summer  K when  no  encroachment 
of  the  Pia  influence  [on  the  months  of  the 
year]  had  yet  begun, on  occasion  of  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  did  they  present  offeringsof  silkat  the  altars 
of  tlie  land,  and  beat  drums  in  the  court.*  The 
Chuen,  on  the  I7th  year  of  duke  Ch‘aou 
par.  2,  says  that  ‘the  king  did  not  have  his  table 
sprcatl  so  liberally  as  usual,  and  made  drums  be 
beaten  at  the  altars  of  the  land ; and  that  princes 
of  States  presented  offerings  of  silk  at  the  altars, 
and  had  drums  beaten  in  ^eir  courts.'  Now  in 
the  text  the  drums  are  beaten  at  the  altars, — one 
irregular  thing;  and  victims  are  offered  instead 
of  silks; — another.  As  to  Tso-she’s  statement 
that  the  things  he  mentions  were  done  only  on 
the  Ist  month  of  summer,  when  the  masculine 


energies  of  nature  were  all  predominant,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  in  the  sentence 

mJEMZm  is  correctly  taken  by  Too 
Yu  (whom  I have  followed)  in  the  sense  of 
* only.*  The  same  observances  took  place,  pro- 
bably, at  all  eclipses.  That  in  the  Shoo,  lILiv. 
4,  in  connection  with  which  we  have  them,  was 
in  the  9tb  month  of  Hea. 

Par.  4.  On  the  1st  par.  of  the  27th  year,  Too 
observes  that  'the  eldest  Ro*  here  was  duke 
Chwang's  daughter.  She  must  have  been  so, 
for  any  daughter  of  his  father  would,  long  ere 
this  time,  have  been  married  away.  Many  cii- 
tics  dwell  on  the  fact  that  nothing  has  been  said 
here  about  the  meeting  of  the  l^y,  as  in  t^ 
marriage  of  duke  Yin’s  danghter  l.  ii  5.  The 
point  is  unimportant.  The  hasband  was  not 
the  marquis  of  Ke,  but  his  son. 

Par.  6.  The  calamity  of  ‘great  floods'  has 
been  raeutioned  several  times;  but  this  is  the 
first  mention  of  special  deprecatory  services  on 
such  an  occasion.  Perhaps  the  regular  cere- 
monies were  now  first  departed  from.  Tho 
Chuen  says The  observances  here  were  also 
extraordinary.  On  all  occasions  of  calamities 
from  the  band  of  Heaven,  there  were  offerings 
of  silks,  and  not  of  victims.  And  drums  were 
not  beaten,  excepting  on  the  presage  of  calami- 
ties by  the  sun  and  moon.’  Too  defines  as 
‘the  city  gates,*  which  is  doubtless 
correct.  But  the  Chuen  says  nothing  about  the 
drumming  and  sacrificing  at  them.  Rung* 
yang  says  it  was  improper;  but  I do  not  know 
of  any  authority  for  his  saying  so. 
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[The  Chuen,  continuing  the  narrative  of  the 
affairs  of  Tain,  appended  to  par.  0 of  last  year, 
says : — ‘Sxe  Wei  of  Tsin  got  all  tke  other  scions  of 
the  ruling  House  to  put  to  death  all  the  bram-hes 
of  the  Yew  family,  after  which  he  walled  Tm.*u 
for  them  to  reside  in.  lu  winter,  the  marquis 


of  Tain  besieged  Tseu,  and  slew  all  the  sons  of 
I the  former  marquises.'] 

I’ar.  tl.  This  Yew  was  an  own  brother  of 
duke  Chwang, — a man  of  virtue  and  ability. 
His  visit  here  to  Ch4ii  was  to  return  the 
* friendly  Inquiries'  from  that  State  in  the 
' spring. 


Twentji-slvth  year. 
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1 In  his  twenty-sixth  year,  in  spring,  the  duke  invaded 

the  Jung. 

2 In  summer,  the  duke  arrived  from  the  invasion  of  the 

Jung. 

3 Ts‘aou  put  to  death  one  of  its  great  officers. 

4 In  autumn,  the  duke  joined  an  officer  of  Sung  and  an 

officer  of  Ts‘e  in  invading  Sen. 

5 In  winter,  in  the  twelfth  month,  on  Kwei-hae,  the  first 

day  of  the  moon  the  sun  was  eclipsed. 


Farr.  1,2,4.  Tbo  1st  and  4th  paragraphs  are 
probably  both  descriptive  of  operations  against 
the  Jung.  Accepting  tho  position  of  the  Jung 
which  most  troubled  l/oo  as  given  correctly  in 
the  note  on  I.  ii.  1,  they  were  within  the  limits 
of  tho  ancient  Seu-chow  of  Yu, — see  the  Shoo 
m.  i.  Ft.  i.  28 ; and  though  the  State  of  Scu  in 
the  time  of  the  Cb'un  Ts'ew  was  not  so  exten> 
aivc  as  the  old  Seu-chow,  the  Jung,  we  may  con- 
clude, found  sympathy  and  support  from  it. 
We  know  that  the  Jung  of  Seu  were  a thorn  in 
the  State  of  Loo  from  its  commencement ; — tee 
the  Shoo,  V.  xxix.  1.  Dukes  Yin  and  Hwan 
kept  on  good  terms  with  them  (I.  ii.  1,4:  II. 
H.  8) ; but  hosUle  relations  prevailed  in  tho  time 
of  Chwang  [XVIII.  2).  Ts‘e  attacked  the  Jung 
on  behalf  of  Iax)  in  his  20tb  year;  but  wc  find 
them  here  still  unsubdued.  That  the  marquis 
of  Loo  should  join  officers  of  Sung  and  Ts'e  in 
the  expedition  against  Seu  seems  to  show  that 
Loo  was  principally  interested  in  it. 


The  lords  of  the  State  of  Seu  were  viscounts, 
whose  chief  town  was  80  le  north  from  the  pres. 
Szc-chow  in  Gan-hwuy.  Tliey  pro- 

fessed the  same  ancestry  as  the  State  of  Ts'in 
and  were  of  course  Yings  (^^)- 
[Toparr.  1.2.  The  Chuen  appends: — ^Inspring, 
8ze  Wei  of  Tsin  became  grand  minister  of  Works, 
and  in  sumnicr,  he  enlar^d  the  walls  of  Kilang,  so 
as  to  secure  a greater  depth  fur  the  palace.'] 
Par.  8.  Tso-shc  says  nothing  on  this  par. 
Wc  do  not  know  who  the  officer  put  to  death 
was,  nor  what  was  the  offence  charged  against 
him ; and  the  par.  should  be  left  in  this  obscurity, 
like  the  8th  of  the  24th  year,  also  relating  to 
the  affairs  of  Ts‘aou. 

[To  par.  4,  the  Chuen  appends: — ‘In  autumn, 
a body  of  men  from  Kwoh  made  an  incursion 
into  Tsin, ; aud  in  winter,  another  body  did  the 
same.'] 

Far.  5.  This  eclipse  took  place  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  3d.  Nov.,  B.  C.  867. 
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XXVII.  1 In  his  twenty-seventh  year,  in  spring,  the  duke  had  a 
meeting  with  his  eldest  daughter,  [married  to  the 
heir]  of  Ke,  in  T‘aou. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  sixth  month,  the  duke  had  a meet- 

ing with  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e,  the  duke  of  Sung,  the 
marquis  ofCh'in,  and  the  earl  of  Ch'ing,  when  they 
made  a covenant  together  in  Yew. 

3 In  autumn,  duke  [H wan’s]  son.  Yew,  went  to  Ch'in  to 

the  burial  of  Yuen  Chung. 

4 In  winter,  the  duke’s  eldest  daughter — she  of  Ke — came 

[to  Lool 

5 K'ing  of  Kieu  came  to  meet  the  duke’s  third  daughter 

as  his  bride. 
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6 Tlie  carl  of  Ke  appeared  at  our  court. 

7 The  duke  had  a meeting  with  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  in 

Shing-puh. 


Par,  1.  T‘aou  ia  said  by  Too  Yu  to  have  boon 
in  Ixm;  and  the  K anR-he  edition  Rives  its  site 
as  60  !e  to  the  soutli  of  the  city  of  Pub  Chow 
( ^ Ts‘aou-chow.  But  Keang  IT ung 
(yl  observes  tliat  Ke  lay  cast  from  Loo, 
and  that  Puh  Chow  is  in  what  was  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  so  that  it  is  not  likely  the  Udy 
would  have^crossed  Ia>o  to  meet  her  father. 
He  therefore  concludes  that  is  the  same  as 
mentioned  in  the  Chuen  under  par.  4 of 
tlie  7th  year  of  duke  Ch'aou,  and  to  be  referred 
to  the  proi.  dia.  of  Sze-hwuy,  dcp.  Yen-ehow. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  the  better  identifleation. 

Tso-shc  condemns  the  meeting,  saying: — 


*Tlicre  was  no  proptT  occasion  for  it.  The  son 
of  llearen  u tuppo*td  to  make  no  tour  of  inspec- 
tion unless  It  be  for  the  publication  of  righteous- 
ness; the  prince  of  a State  to  make  no  more- 
ment  unless  it  be  on  the  people's  business;  and 
a minister  not  to  go  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  State  unless  by  bis  ruler's  cunmimand.* 
Possibly,  however,  there  may  Iiave  been  circum- 
stances which  justified  it.  Ch‘oh  Urh-k‘ang 
of  the  Ming  dyn.,  1st  part  of 
17th  cent.^  for  instance,  supposes  that  the  pride 
and  jealousy  of  the  duke’s  young  Ts‘e  wife  may 
have  rendered  a preliminary  meeting  necessary, 
before  this  daughter  of  the  duke  could  pay  the 
visit  of  duty  mentioned  in  par.  4. 

Par.  2.  ^mp.XVI.  4.  'Fhe  place  of  meeting 
here  is  the  same,  and  we  have  also  the  phrase 
^ SS.'  covenant 

was  made  'on  occasion  of  the  submission  of 
Ch‘in  and  Ch‘ing.’  Too,  in  explanation,  of  the 
Chuen,  refers  to  the  troubles  of  Ch  in  in 
Chwang’s  22<1  year,  when  Ts‘e  received  King- 
chung  who  had  tied  from  it,  and  to  the  fact  of 
the  earl  of  Ch‘ing  having  made  a treaty  viih 
Ts‘oo  in  the  25th  year,  so  that  the  loyal  affection 
of  the  two  States  to  Ts‘c  might  be  doubted,  but 
a good  understanding  was  now  come  to. 

Par.  8.  Yuen  is  the  clan-name,  and  Chung 
the  designation,  which  is  here  given,  because, 
after  the  death  of  a minister,  Uie  rule  was  to 
mention  him  by  it,  and  not  his  name.  The 
Chuen  says  that  the  journey  of  Yew  was 
'contrary  to  rule,'  and  adds  that  Yuen-chung 
was  an  old  friend  of  Ke  Yew.  But  the 
journey,  acc.  to  the  Chuen  on  par.  1,  was 
only  'contrary  to  rule,*  if  it  was  made  with- 
out the  prince’s  anthority.  Chang  Heah,  Woo 
Ch*ing,  and  Wang  K‘ih-hwan,  all  advocate 
the  view  that  Ke  Yew  had  obtained  that  sanction ; 
and  K‘ang-he  editors  further  add  that,  if  ho 
had  not  done  so,  the  character  would  not 
have  been  used  of  his  journey. 

Far.  4.  Tlie  Chuen  says  this  visit  was  ^ 


‘a  return  to  salute  her  parents.'  Such  a 


visit  was  due  once  a year  while  the  parents  were 
alive.  The  Chuen  gives  also  the  follow  ing  can- 
on:— 'When  the  daughter  of  the  prince  of  a 
Slate  comes  back  to  \init  her  parents,  only  the 
word  is  used ; when  she  returns  divorced, 
the  phrase  is  employed.  When  the 

wife  of  a prince  goes  to  visit  her  parents  it  is 
•aid-^  “ she  goes  to  such  and  such  a 
State;”  when  she  goes  back  divorced,  it  is  said 


['I'hero  is  here  a narrative  about  the  affairs  of 
Tsm: — *Thc  marquis  of  Tsin  was  going  to 
invade  Kw oh,  but  Szo  Wei  said  to  him,  “Do 
not  do  so  now.  The  duke  of  Kwoh  is  arnigant. 
If  he  on  an  occasion  has  got  a victory  over  us, 
he  will  be  sure  to  cast  ofl”  and  negle<.‘t  his  own 
people.  If  when  he  has  lost  their  sympathy,  we 
then  attack  him,  though  he  may  wish  to  make 
head  against  us,  who  will  co-operate  with  him  ? 
Now  the  cultivation  of  propriety  and  music,  and 
tkt  promotion  of  kindness  and  affection,  are  the 
means  by  which  a spirit  of  fighting  is  produced. 
When  the  people  are  brought  to  be  courteous  in 
all  their  affairs,  to  delight  in  harmony,  to  love 
their  ndativet,  and  to  grieve  on  the  loss  of  them, 
then  they  can  be  employed  to  fight.  Kwoh 
does  not  nourish  those  conditions,  and,  frequent- 
ly engaging  in  hostilities,  its  people  will  come 
to  a condition  of  famine."’] 


Par.  6.  Here  K‘ing,  a great  officer  of  Kcu, 
comes  himself  to  meet  a daughter  of  the  duke, 
whom  he  had  sought  in  marriage.  A great 
officer  of  Tx>o,  of  the  surname  Ke,  would  have 
been  the  agent  of  the  duke  in  all  the  preliminary 


arrangements.  That  this  has  not  been  mention- 
ed docs  not.  indicate  that  there  was  anything 
irregular  or  improper  in  the  transaction. 

Par.  6.  In  1 1,  ii.  5 the  lord  of  Kc  has  the  title 


of  marquis.  As  he  has  here  only  the  title  of 
earl,  Too  Yu  concludes  that  his  rank  must  have 
been  reduced  by  the  king; — which  king  is  not 
known.  It  may  have  been  Uwan,  Chwang,  Ho, 
or  Hwuy. 

[The  Chuen  adds  hero: — ‘The  King  sent 
Liiaou,  carl  of  Shaou,  to  convey  to  the  marquis 
of  Ts'e  his  appointment  of  him  to  the  presidency 
oj  the  States,  and  to  ask  iiini  to  attack  Wei,  be- 
cause the  mar7uw  of  it  had  raised  Tszc-t‘uy  to 
the  throne  (Sec  the  2d  Chuen  apx>ended  to 
XIX.  4).'] 

Par.  7.  Shing-puh  was  in  Wei,— in  the  pres, 
dis.  of  Ts'aou,  dep.  Ts‘aou-chow,  It  was  near 
to  the  borders  of  the  State  of  Ts‘a«u.  Too  says 
this  meeting  was  preliminary  to  the  punishnu'rit 
of  Wei,  with  which  the  king  had  charged  the 
marquis  of  Ts‘e.  See  the  last  Chueu. 
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XXVIII. 


1 In  the  [duke’s]  twenty-eighth  year,  in  spring,  in  the 

king's  third  month,  on  Keah-yin,  an  army  of  Ts‘e 
invaded  Wei.  The  men  of  Wei  and  the  men  of 
Ts‘e  fought  a battle,  when  the  men  of  Wei  re- 
ceived a disgraceful  defeat. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  fourth  month,  on  Ting-we,  So, 

viscount  of  Choo,  died. 

3 In  autumn.  King  invaded  Ch'ing. 

4 The  duke  joined  an  officer  of  Ts‘e  and  an  officer  of 

Sung  in  relieving  Ch'ing. 

5 In  winter  we  enclosed  Mei. 

6 There  was  a great  want  of  wheat  and  rice. 

7 Tsang-sun  Shin  represented  the  case  to  Ts‘e,  [and  ob- 

tained leave]  to  buy  grain  there. 


Par.  1.  ^ — 8c«on  Il.xiii.  1.  Tw-she 

M>'i  here : — ' In  spring,  the  marquis  nf  TsS;  in- 
Taded  Wei;  defeated  the  arm^*  of  Wei  in  battle; 
declared  ttie  command  he  had  received  from 
the  king;  tcMik  bribes  and  returned.'  It  nppi'ars 
from  tliU  account  that  the  marquis  of  Ts’c  him* 
self  took  ]>art.  if  we  ought  nut  to  say  comiimndeil, 
in  the  invasion  and  defeat  of  Wei;  and  hence 
ariiKTt  a dithculty  in  accounting  for  Oie  first 
TtHj  Yu  thinks  that  the  announcement 
of  the  affair  to  Loo  was  so  constructed  as  to 
make  it  appear  that  only  an  ofllcer  was  in 
charge  of  the  army,  and  so  the  shame  of  aevept- 
Ing  hrilies  might  averted  from  the  marquis. 
Whatever  be  thought  of  this  view,  it  procei-ds 
on  the  acknowldlgment  of  MA  as  properly 
meaning  *an  officer  of  Ts'e.'  and  does  nut  sanction 
the  idea  that  the  marquis  ia  here  pur;)o8ely 
called  ‘a  man.’  or  ‘an  offict'r,’  to  signify  the 
sage’s  disapprobation  of  his  conduct,  liut  we 
Deed  nut  deimrt  from  the  usual  nppliciitioii  of 
The  marquis  accompanied  the  army,  but 
he  did  not  comiimud  it.  This  is  the  view  of 
Maou.  Woo  Ching  thought  that  the  marqtib 
remaineil  in  Shing*|mh,  exi>ecting  that  a »mall 
demonstration  would  be  enough  to  c*»ercc  Wei 
into  submission,  whereas  the  army  of  Wei  ra.<ddy 
provokc<l  a laittle.  This  account  of  the  matter 
derives  conflrniation  fn-m  the  ^ preceding 

mA  in  the  second  part  of  the  par. 

[ The  Chuen  licre  resumes  its  account  of  the 
affairs  of  Tsin:— ‘Duke  Hwn  of  Tsin  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Ibmse  of  Kca.  who  had  no 
child.  Afterwards  he  commifte*!  incest  with 
his  father’s  concubine  Ts*e  Keang,  by  whom  he 
had  a daughter  who  iH-cainc  w ife  of  Muh  of 
I'm  in,  ami  a son  Miin*sAng,  whom  he,  ojtfr  hi* 
Jtuhtt  '*  lUjitk,  Hckiiowledgiil  as  his  heir.  Subse- 
quently Im  marrivil  two  ladies  fr«*m  among  the 
Jung,  the  one  of  whom,  calii'il  Iloo  Ke  of  the 


great  Jung,  bore  Ch‘ung-urh,  and  the  other,  who 
was  of  thesumllJung,  Itoro  E-woo.  When  TsIq 
invadeil  the  l*i  Jung,  their  chief,  a baron,  gave 
him  t4)  wife  his  daughter,  Le  Ke.  who  bore  a sou 
called  He'l's’e,  while  her  younger  sister  bore  him 
Ch‘oh-tsze.  Le  Ke  became  the  favourite  with  the 
duke,  and  wishtal  to  gel  her  sun  declared  his 
smrccssor.  In  order  to  this,  she  bribed  tw-o  offl* 
cv‘rs,  who  were  favourites  with  him. — Liiang-woo, 
of  the  outer  court,  and  another,  Woo  from  Tutig« 
kwan,  and  got  them  to  speak  to  the  marquis  to 
this  effect K’euh-yuh  contains  your  lordship’s 
ancestral  temple;  P*oo  and  rrh-k*euh  arc  your 
lH>undHry  cities.  'Fhey  should  not  be  without 
their  lords  residing  in  them.  If  your  ancestral 
city  l)c  without  its  lord,  the  peo]de  will  not  feel 
awe;  if  the  others  be  without  their  h>nU.  that 
will  lead  the  Jung  to  form  encroaching  projects. 
When  they  do  so,  the  people  will  despise  the 
government  as  luting  remiss; — to  the  liann  of 
the  State.  If  the  heir-apparent  bo  pul  in  charge 
ol  K’euh-yuh,  and  Ch'ung-urh  and  E-woo  bo 
put  in  charge,  the  one  of  P‘00,  and  the  other  of 
Urh-k‘cnh.  this  will  both  awe  the  people  and  keep 
the  Jung  in  fear,  and  display,  moreover,  your 
h»n1ship*s  effective  nde.”  She  made  them  Imth 
say  further,  “Tlie  wide  lerriU)ry  of  the  Teih  will 
in  this  way  l>e  a sort  of  capital  of  Tsin.  Is  it  not 
right  thus  to  extend  the  ctmnlry  of  the  State?" 

‘ The  marquis  was  pleased  with  these  suggest- 
ions, and  In  the  summer  ho  sent  his  eldest  son 
to  n*side  iu  K‘cuh-yuh,  Ch‘uiig-urh  to  reside  in 
the  city  of  P‘<m>,  and  E-woo  in  K'euh.  Thus  all 
his  other  sons  were  seat  away  to  the  borders, 
iiml  only  the  sons  of  Le  Ke  and  her  sister  were 
left  in  Keang.  The  end  was  that  the  two  Woo 
and  Ke  slandered  the  others,  and  got  lie-ts’e 
ap|Hiint('d  heir  to  the  Slate.  The  |H*<iple  of 
Tsin  calle»l  the  two  Wim>  the  pair  of  ploughcrs.’J 

Par.  2.  This  S«i  hud  l>een  viM^ount  <*f  Choo 
for  12  years.  He  was  succceiKtl  by  his  son, 
KcU'ch'oo  ( 
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Purr.  3, 4.  King,  — !«  on  X..^.  In  par.  4, 

51c  A Kung-yang  has  UMA 

The  Chuen  has; — ‘Tssi-vucn,  chk-f-mhustvr  of 
Ts'uo,  wished  to  seduce  the  widow  of  kinr/  W'ftn, 
and  made  a hall  by  the  side  of  her  palace,  where 
be  set  on  foot  exhibitions  of  dancers.  When 
the  lady  heard  them,  she  wept,  and  said,  “Our 
dcceas<^  lord  by  means  of  these  dances  practised 
preparations  for  war.  But  now  the  minister 
makes  no  use  of  them  against  our  enemies,  but 
exhibits  them  by  the  side  of  me,  waiting  solitary 
for  my  death; — b not  this  strange?'*  One  of 
her  attendants  repeated  these  words  to  Ttzo* 
yuen,  who  said,  **SAe  does  not  forget  tAe  duty  of 
surprising  our  enemies,  while  I ou  the  contrary 
have  forgotten  it." 

‘In  autumn,  with  600  chariots,  he  invailed 
Ch‘ing,  and  entered  i/s  tariioryhy  the  barrier-gate 
of  K^h-t^h.  He  himsidf,  with  'J'ow  Yu-kcang, 
Tow  Woo,  and  Kfing-chc  I’uh-pe,  le«l  the  way  with 
streamersflying;  while  Tow  Pan,  Wang-sun  Yew, 
and  Wang-sun  He,  brought  up  the  rear.  All  the 
chariots  entered  by  the  Shun  gate,  and  advanced  I 
to  the  market  place  on  the  high  way.  The  port- 
cullis gato,  leudintj  to  tAe  city,  however,  was  open, 
and  people  were  coming  out  who  spoke  the 
dialect  of  Ts*oo.  Tsze-ynen  said,  “Ah,  there 
are  men  in  Ch*ing!"  When  the  princes  came 
to  relieve  it,  the  army  of  Ts‘oo  retreated  in  the 
night;  and  when  the  |>eople  of  ChMng  were 
about  t4i  flee  to  T‘ung'k*ew,  their  spies  brought 
word  that  there  were  birds  about  the  tents  of 
Ts‘oo,  so  they  stopped  their  flight.* 

Far.  5.  Mei  was  a town  of  Loo  of  no  great 
size, — in  the  west  of  pres.  Tung-p*ing  Chow, 
dept.  T‘ae-gan.  Kung  and  Kub  both  read 
Tso-she  says:  ' Mei  was  not  a city  ( 

All  towns  having  an  ancestral  temple,  with  the 
8pirit-tablets  of  former  rulers,  were  called  cities 
(^|{);  those  without  such  a templo  were  called 
towns WaUingatowniicalledMiiA(^^); 
walling  a city  is  called  ^ing  According  to 

this  account,  it  is  not  said  that  Mei  was  now 
built,  but  ouly  that  it  was  enclo.sod.  though  not  : 
with  the  strong  wall  which  would  have  served 
for  the  defence  of  a city. 

[Tso-she’s  account  of  Too  and  cities  and 
towns,  is  not  very  clear.  Unless  the  capital  of 
a State  were  changt>d,  how  could  there  be  ances- 
tral temples,  with  tablets  of  the  former  rulers, 
anywhere  but  in  it?  Maou  observes  that  the 
clans  springing  from  the  descendants  of  the 
princes  would  of  course  havo  a tablet  of  the 
prince  to  whom  they  traced  their  origin  in  their 
ancestral  temple;  and  the  principal  city  held  by  ^ 


them  might  be  called  a too.  From  the  Chuen 
on  1. 1.3,  it  appears  that  the  too  were  of  tim-o 
degrees.  The  ground  of  distinction  l»elwteu 
and  town*  In  Enghand  Is  not  in  all  casi'S 
clearly  ascertained.  'Hiere  is  an  intert'Sting 
coincidence  lK‘tween  Tso's  statement  that  an  an- 
cestral temple  cnnslitnted  a city  in  Cliina  and 
the  view  that  it  is  the  catlutlral  of  a bishop 
j which  constitutes  one  in  England.] 

I Par.  6.  Ying-tab  says  on  this; — ‘The  wheat 
was  ripe  in  the  summer,  and  the  laliours  with 
the  rice  were  completed  in  autumn;  but  thb 
entry  is  ma<le  under  winter,  because  then  there 
was  fully  discovered  the  insutliciency  of  the 
harvest  in  the  other  seasons.* 

Par.  7.  'raang-sun  Shin  is  better  known  by 
his  designation  and  hun.  title, — Tsang  lIY&n- 
ehung  ( ^ #)•  He  belonged  to  a dis- 
tinguished and  loyal  family  in  Loo.  We  have 
his  great  grandfather,  Tsang  lle-pih,  in  the 
Chuen  on  I.  v.  1;  and  his  grandfather,  Tsang 
Gac-pih,  in  that  ou  ILU.  4.  Oae-]>ih  appears 
agsin  in  the  Chuen  on  lll.xi.  3.  hy  his  surname 
and  name, — ^'rsHUg-sun  Tah.  In  that  Chuen  the 
name  Tsang  Wftn-chung  occurs,  but  the  text 
must  bo  corrupt.  In  Chwaiig’s  6lh  year,  Win- 
chung  was  but  a young  Itoy. 

Kung  and  Kuli  both  take  as  — ‘to 
ask  leave,’  but  I prefer  to  take  it  as  in  the  trans- 
lation. Shin’s  proceeding,  Tso-she  says,  was 
according  to  rule.  But  many  critics  condemn 
it,  as  if  he  had  gone  privately,  unauthorized. 
There  is  a detailed  account,  however,  in  the 

S ^ _h’  *’■'”  WSn-chong 

recommends  the  measure  to  duke  Chwsng,  and 
olitains  leave  to  go  to  Ts‘e.  He  took  with  him 
valuable  offerings  to  duke  Hwan  to  support  his 
request,  who,  with  the  magnanimity  proper  to 
him,  returned  them,  while  he  allowed  grain  to 
be  sold  to  IxxK 

Kung  and  Kuh  fay  that  there  ought  to  have 
bi‘en  no  necessity,  on  one  year's  dearth,  to  applj 
for  help  to  a neighbouring  State;  and  that  the 
prince  who  had  not  stores  accumulated,  sufficient 
h>r  throe  years  at  least,  was  sure  to  lose  his 
State.  Tliat  there  was  not  sufficient  provision 
in  the  State  itself  for  the  emergency  shows  how 
inefficient  the  government  of  CUwang  had  been. 
Where  there  it  no  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions, a kiugdiirn  can  only  provide  for  the 
occurrence  of  bad  years  by  the  at'cumulated 
8U{HTabundance  of  good  ones;  but  such  super- 
abundance requires  not  only  benignant  skies, 
but  a good  government  and  a well-ordered,  la- 
dustrious,  pcojile  as  well.  It  ruust  be  long  since 
China  hud  a supply  of  one  year’s  provisions 
accumulated  in  its  granaries. 


Twenty-ninth  year. 

- mmmum  a 
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XXIX. 


1 In  the  [duke’s]  twenty-ninth  year,  in  spring  he  repaired 

his  stable.s. 

2 In  summer,  a body  of  men  from  Ch'ing  made  an  in- 

cursion into  Heu. 

3 In  autumn,  there  was  [a  plague  of]  /«  insects. 

4 In  winter,  [duke  Yin’s]  third  daughter — she  of  Ke — 

died. 

5 We  walled  Choo  and  Fang. 


P«.  1.  Maou  say.,  ^ij  ^ i 

* the  term  denotes  the  repairing  of  the  old.' 
Tills  seems  to  be  the  correct  interpretfttioD, 
Ho  Hew  says  that  the  repairing  of  an  old  thing 
is  called  if  additions  be  made  to  the  old, 
the  character  n is  used;  when  a thing  is  | 
made  for  the  1st  time,  we  say  Others,  how- 
erer,  will  have  it  that  in  this  case  the  old  stables 
were  removed,  and  entirely  new  ones  erected. 
E.g.  Ch'ing  Twan-hpoh  (j^  )J^  ^ ; Yuen 

dyn.):-^  ;±t  iTn  — ill  ^ 

■tfe  Kuh-lcang  says  that  by  mm  wo  are 
to  understand  the  duke's  stables.* 

Hie  special  import  of  Is  not  known.  We 
might  translate  it  'long;'  and  Wang  I*aou 

aptly  compares  with  it  the  'long  treasury 
jj^V  mentioned  Aua.XI.xiii.  1.  As  to 
the  character  of  the  transaction,  Tso>shc  ob- 
serves that  *it  was  unseasonable.  The  horses 
were  let  out  of  their  stables  at  the  vernal  eqiii-  i 
Dox,  when  the  day  and  night  were  of  equal 
length,  and  brought  back  at  the  autumnal.' 
The  season  of  Chow's  spring,  or  Hiia’s  winter, 
therefore  was  not  the  time  to  n*pair  the  stables. 

Par.  2.  The  Chiicu  here  gives  definitions  of 
terms  An  expedition  with  bells  and  drums 
was  called  (an  attack  or  invasion);  one 
without  them,  (a  stealthy  incursion) ; one 
made  quickly  and  with  a small  force,  (a 
surprise).* 

Par-  3.  TiO-shc  says  that  these /ei  constitut- 
ed * a plague and  that  tlio  appearance  of  tucA 


creatures  was  not  recorded  unless  they  amounted 
to  a plague.’  The  canon  Is  probal>ly  applicable 
hero,  but  the  appearance  of  unusual  things  is 
found,  where  the  idea  of  their  being  a 
plague  is  inadmissible.  But  what  the  were 
is  much  disputed.  Lew  Hcang,  IIo  Hew,  and 
others,  think  they  were  a kind  of  bug,  produced 
in  Yueh,  and  extraordinary  in  Loo.  More  likely 
is  the  opinion  of  others  that  the /ii  was  a kind  of 
locust,  that  called  the  — the 

of  the  She;  known  also  as  the 
Lew  Ch'ang  (^]  ^ ; A.  D.  1019—1077)  ab- 
surdly  identifies  the with  a monster  mentioned 
in  the  |J  j — ‘like  an  ox,  with  a white 

head,  one  eye,  and  a dragon's  tail,'  &c. 

I*"  *-  — see  1.  vU.  1:  III.  xiL  1. 

There  was  no  State  of  Ke  now;  but  the 

lady  for  her  worthiness  retains  her  title. 

Par.  5.  Choo  was  30  /«  to  the  south-west  of 
the  pres.  dis.  city  of  Choo-shing 
Ts‘ing-chow,  Fang  has  occurred  several  times. 
The  ('ImcD  says  the  walling  of  tlu^e  was  sea- 
sonable, and  adds :— •*  With  regard  to  all  labours 
in  building,  when  the  Jint  start  of  the  Dragon 
[sec  on  the  Sh(X>,  I.  o]  appeared  [the  11th 
month  of  Chow],  the  lal)oura  of  husliandry  were 
finished,  and  the  pu-ople  were  warned  to  prepare 
for  these  others.  When  the  Ho  (Fire)  star 
a])peared  (after  the  previous  ones),  the  materials 
were  all  ready  for  use.  When  Mercurj*  culmi- 
nated at  dusk,  the  work  should  be  going  on. 
By  the  solstice,  all  should  be  finished.* 

[The  Omen  adds:— *P‘c  of  Fan  rebelled 
against  the  king.*] 
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Thirtieth  year. 
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XXX.  1 It  was  the  [duke’s]  thirtieth  year,  the  spring,  the  king’s 
first  month. 

2 In  summer,  [our]  troops  halted  at  Ch'ing. 

3 In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  a body  of  men  from 

Ts‘e  reduced  Chang. 

4 In  the  eighth  month,  on  Kwei-hae,  we  buried  [duke 

Yin’s]  third  daughter, — her  of  Ke. 

5 In  the  ninth  month,  on  KJing-woo,  the  first  day  of  the 

moon,  the  sun  was  eclipsed,  when  we  beat  drums 
and  offered  victims  at  the  altar  of  the  land. 

6 In  winter,  the  duke  and  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  met  on  the 

Loo  side  of  the  Tse. 

7 An  officer  of  Ts‘e  invaded  the  hiU  Jung. 


[The  Chucn  inscrta  after  par.  1:— ‘In  spring, 
the  king  couimandeU  the  duke  of  Kwoh  to  puniah 
F‘e  of  Fan;  and  in  summer,  in  the  4th  month, 
on  P'ing-shin,  the  duke  entered  Fan,  Kized 
Chung>p‘e,  and  carried  him  to  the  capital.*] 

Par.  2.  Ch‘ing, — see  II.  ri.  2.  Tso-she’s  text 
has  no  before  but  the  want  docs  not 
affect  the  meaning.  By  we  arc  to  under* 
stand  a small  body  of  troops  under  the  command 
of  a great  officer.  Maou  obserrci  that  the 
spoken  of  Loo,  is  oquiralcnt  to  the  so  often 
used  in  speaking  of  the  troops  of  other  States. 


The  troops  in  the  text  had  probably  been 
despatched  from  the  capital,  in  consequence  of 
Ts‘c‘8  threatening  Chang  (in  next  par.);— to 
defend  Cliang,  as  Kuh'Ieang  says,  or  to  bo 
prepared  fur  any  troubles  on  the  borders  of  Loo. 
They  stopped,  howerer,  at  Ch'ing  through  fear 
of  Ts‘e. 

[The  Chuen  continues  hero  the  narratiro 
about  the  affairs  of  Tsoo  from  XXV III.  4:— 
* Yuen,  son  of  king  TPoo  of  Ts*oo,  on  his  return 
from  the  invasion  of  Ching,  took  up  hii  rcsideoco 
in  the  king’s  palace.  Tow  Yih-sze  remonstrated 
with  him,  and  afterwards  seiied  him  and  put 
him  in  hand-cuffs. 
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*In  autumn,  Tow  Pan,  duke  of  Shin  [aa  the 
T)»couDt  of  Ta^X)  hod  uaurped  the  title  ui  king, 
here  one  of  bis  otiicen  is  styled  duke},  put 
Tsae-yucn  to  death.  Tow  T‘oo-woo-t‘oo  be* 
CAme  chief  minister,  and  emptied  his  house 
of  everything  to  alleviate  the  difBcultics  of  the 
State.'] 

Par.  3.  Chang  was  a small  State,  whose  chief 
town  was  60  & east  of  the  city  of  Tung*p‘ing 
Chow,  dep.  T‘ae*gan.  Its  chiefs  were  Keangs,  and 
it  is  said  to  have  been  a Foo-yung  of  Ko  ()^)< 
But  it  acema  to  have  been  too  distant  from  that 
State  to  be  attached  to  it.  (lOang),  used 

actively,  signifies  to  reduce.  It  indicates  that 
little  or  no  resistance  was  made ; — Chang  surren- 
dered on  the  appearance  of  the  enemy,  and 
thenceforth  was  part  of  Ts‘e. 

Par.  4.  Loo  sent  a great  officer  to  superintend 
this  service. 

Par.  6.  This  eclipse  took  place  on  the  21st 
August,  B.  C.  663.  As  to  the  observances  em- 
ployed, see  on  XXV.  4. 


Par.  6.  Theriver  Tse  (see  the  Shoo,  Xll.i.  Pt. 
i.  20, 27 : Pt.  ii.  10)  served  aa  part  of  the  boundary 
line  Itetwccn  Ts‘e  and  Lw,  and  so  wc  have 

side  of  the  Tse.  The  hurried  meeting  here  is 
said  by  Tso-she,  to  have  been  to  consult  about 
the  Hilt  Jung,  who  had  reduced  the  State  of 
Yen  to  great  distress. 

Par.  7.  The  Hill  Jung,  or  northern  Jung, 
had  their  teat  in  the  pros.  dep.  of  Yung-p'ing 
),  Chih-le,  in  the  north-east  of  that 
province.  There  is  a most  graphic  account  of 
this  expedition  in  the  ^|J  ^ ^ — * 

|]^  i bat  I fear  it  ia  moatly  fabulous.  It  prooeeda 
on  the  supposition  that  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  him- 
self conducted  his  troops,  attended  by  Kwan 
Chung.  Kung  and  Kuh  also  both  think  that 
he  did  so,  but  their  view  proceeds  on  a false 
interpretation  of  the  phrase  See  the 

note  by  the  K*ang-he  editors  in  loc. 


Thirty-first  year. 
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XXXI.  1 In  his  thirty  first  year,  in  spring,  [the  duke]  built  a 
tower  in  Lang. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  fourth  month,  the  earl  of  Seeh  died. 

3 [The  duke]  built  a tower  in  Seeh. 

4 In  the  sixth  month,  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  came  and 

presented  [to  the  duke  some  of  the]  prisoners  and 
spoils  of  the  Jung. 

5 Imautumn,  [the  duke]  built  a tower  in  Ts'in. 

6 In  winter,  there  fell  no  rain. 


Parr.  1, 8,5.  This  might  be  called  a year  of  south  of  the  pres.  dis.  city  of  Fan  (JjV),  dep. 
tower  building.  These  various  entries  show  how  <pg*nou  chow 

the  duke  wu  ceirying  hit  penchuU  in  thii  re-  p„  'g  See  I.  xi.  1.  There  we  hare  the  ‘ mar- 
i^ttoextravaganoe.  Lang,-eee  I.  ix.  4 j at  of  Seeh,  and  here  only  the  earl.  It  ia 

Seeh  was  in  the  south-east  of  the  pres.  dis.  of  supposed  that  the  rank  of  marquis  had  been 
T*iag,  dep.  Yen-chow.  Tain  waa  a little  way  reduced,  as  in  the  case  of  Ke,  XXVll.  6.  Too 
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Yu  thinka  that  the  name  of  the  earl  la  not  gircn, 
because  Loo  had  never  covenanted  with  him. 
Many  of  the  canona  for  the  atyle,  however, 
delivered  in  this  way,  are  questionable.  Yu 
Kaou  ('^  Yuen  dyn.)  says  here  that  the 
omitaion  of  the  name  and  of  the  day  of  death  la 
simply  a defect  of  the  text. 

Par.  4.  here  =■  io  VI.  5.  »ug- 
gesta  the  idea  of  apolls  rather  than  of  prisoners  uf 
war,  but  I supi>08e  they  should  both  be  included 
here.  is  used  of  offerings  by  an  inferior  to 
a supermr,  ami,  as  used  here,  must  intimate 
that  the  whole  thing  was  a piece  of  vainglory 
and  display  on  the  part  of  the  marquis  of  Ts*e. 


Hie  idea  of  a march  past  Loo,  of  the  returning 
with  all  the  spoils  displayed,  which  many  of  the 
critics  have  adopted  from  Kung-yang,  is  properly 
rejected  by  the  K^ng- he  editors.  The  Chuen 
says: — 'This  affair  was  contrary  to  rule.  When 
a prince  has  gained  successes  over  any  of  the  wild 
tribes,  he  presents  the  spoils  to  the  king,  who 
employs  them  to  terrify  other  tribes.  Spoils 
taken  by  one  State  from  another  arc  not  so 
presented;  and  the  princes  do  not  send  of  their 
spoils  to  one  another.' 

Far.  5.  This  entry  is  made  as  of  an  unusual 
thing.  Some  of  the  critics  say  that  as  there 
were  no  crops  on  the  ground,  the  want  of  rain 
could  do  no  harm.  It  would,  however,  occasion 
much  suffering. 


Thirty-second  year. 
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XXXII.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  thirty-second  year,  in  spring,  he  walled 
Seaou-kuh. 

2 In  summer,  the  duke  of  Sung  and  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e 

met  in  Leang-k‘ew. 

3 In  autumn,  in  tiie  seventli  month,  on  Kwei-sze,  duke 

[llwan’s]  son,  Ya,  died. 

4 In  the  eighth  month,  on  Kwei-hae,  the  duke  died  in 

the  State-chamber. 

5 In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  on  Ke-we,  the  [duke’s] 

son.  Pan,  died. 

6 Duke  [Hwan’s]  son,  K‘ing-foo,  went  to  Ts‘e. 

7 The  Teih  invaded  King. 


Pnr.  1.  Tuo-shc  says  that  ‘this  walling  of 
St=aou-kuh  was  on  bi’lialf  of  Kwan  Chung:'  and 
Too  Yu  adds,  in  explanation,  that  duke  Chwang, 
moved  by  the  virtue  of  Hwan  of  Ts‘c,  to  gratify 
him  walled  the  city  which  he  had  assigned  to 
Kwan  Chung,  his  adviser  and  minister.  If  this 
be  correct,  then  Seaou-kuh  was,  as  Too  says, 
in  Ts*e,  the  same  as  the  Kuli  in  VII.  4,  XXI II.  6. 
It  occurs  often  hereafter,  uml  always  by  the  name 
of  Kuh;  and  in  a Chuen  npjiended  to  X.  xi.  9,  it 
is  said  that  duke  Ilwnn  walled  it,  and  placi'd 
Kwan  Chung  in  it.  But  that  city  is  called 
Kuh,  and  never  Seaou-kuh.  Fun  Ning,  there- 
fore, has  many  followers,  when  he  says  that 
this  was  a town  of  Loo;  and  they  urge  that  if 
Tao-she's  opinion  were  correct,  the  text  would 
have  before  the  name  of  the  place.  From 
the  text  alone  we  certainly  conclude  that  Seaou- 
kuh  belonged  to  Ix>o. 

Par.  2.  Leang-k‘cw  was  in  Ts*©,  30  A»  to  the 
east  of  the  present  dis.  city  of  Shlng-woo,  dep. 
Ts  aou-chow.  Tso-she  says  that  *the  mar({ui8 
of  T*‘c,  with  a view  to  punij»h  Ts‘oo  for  its 
invasion  of  CIring  [in  the  duke's  28tli  year], 
called  a meeting  of  the  princes,  and  that  the 
duke  of  Sung  rtxjuestetl  an  interview  with  him 
before  any  of  the  others,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  met  here  in  Leang-k'cw.’  'J'oo  adds 
that  the  marquis  was  so  pleased  with  this  xeal, 
that  he  made  the  duke  appear  before  himself 
in  the  account  of  their  meeting! 

[The  Chuen  adds  here  a strange  narrative: — 
‘In  autumn,  in  the  7th  ninntli.  there  was  the 
descent  of  a Spirit  in  Sin  fSin  b4.‘loDg<-<l  to 
Kwob].  King  liwuy  aske<l  Ko,  the  historio-  ■ 
grapher  of  the  Interior,  the  reason  of  it,  and  be  i 


replied.  “When  a State  is  about  to  flourish, 
intelligent  Spirits  dc'seend  in  it,  to  survey  its 
virtue.  When  it  is  going  to  perish,  Spirits  also 
descend  in  it,  to  behold  its  wickedness.  Thus 
there  have  been  instances  of  Stales  flourishing 
from  Spirits  appearing,  and  also  of  States  perish- 
iug;  cases  in  point  might  be  adduced  from  the 
dynasties  of  Yu,  Ilea,  Shang  and  Chow,”  The 
king  then  aski^l  what  should  be  done  in  the 
case  of  this  Spirit,  and  Ko  replieil,  “Present  to 
it  its  own  proj>er  offerings,  which  are  those 
proper  to  tlie  day  on  which  it  came.”  The  king 
actcHi  accordingly,  ami  the  historiographer  went 
to  Kiroh,  ami  forsfntfii  thf  ojVtrintj*.  There  ho 
heard  that  Me  dulx  of  Kwoh  had  bwn  requesting 
the  favour  of  tnlaryed  /emVory  from  the  Spirit, 
and  on  his  return,  he  saitl,  “Kwoh  is  sure  to 
perish.  The  duke  is  oppressive,  and  listens  to 
Spirits.” 

'Hie  Spirit  stayed  in  Sin  six  months,  when  tho 
duke  of  Kwuh  caused  the  prayer-master  Ying,  tho 
sujKTintendcnt  of  the  ancestral  temple  K^eu,  and 
the  historiographer  Yin,  to  sacriflee  to  it,  and  tlic 
Spirit  promised  to  give  him  territory.  The  his- 
toriographer Yin  said,  “Ah!  Kwoh  will  perish. 
1 have  heard  that,  when  a State  is  almut  to 
flourish,  its  ruler  receives  his  lessons  from  tho 
piMpIc;  and  when  it  is  about  to  iterish.  he 
receives  hts  lessons  from  Spirits,  The  Spirits 
are  intelligent,  correct,  and  impartial.  'Ihcir 
oourse  is  regulated  by  the  feiOings  of  men,  Tho 
slenderness  of  Kwoh's  virtue  extends  to  many 
things; — how  can  any  increase  of  territory  l»e 
obtained?”] 

Par.  3.  “ Ya  died.” — He  was  in  fact  nmrder- 
cd,  or  dune  to  death,  and  the  statement  in  tho 
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text  if  faibioncd  to  conce&l  the  dee<l  perpetrated. 
The  ('huen  relates: — ‘At  an  early  time,  the 
duke  built  a tower  near  the  residence  of  the 
Chang  family,  from  which  he  got  a sight  of 
NfAng  Jin  *the  oldest  Jin.'  Jin  was  the 
eurnaino  of  the  Changs],  niid  followed  her;  but 
she  shut  the  door  agmiiist  him.  Ho  then  said 
he  would  make  her  his  wife,  when  she  consented 
to  his  desires,  cutting  at  the  same  time  her  arm, 
and  with  the  blood  making  a covenant  with  him. 
She  afterwards  bore  a son  to  the  duke,  who  was 
called  Pan. 

‘ On  occasion  of  a sacrifice  for  rain,  the  duke 
was  discoursing  on  the  nhject  at  the  residence 
of  the  Leang  family,  while  his  daughter  was 
looking  on  at  what  was  taking  iilaee.  The  chief 
groom  Loll  was  outside  the  wail,  and  attempted 
to  made  sport  with  her,  which  incensed  her 
brother  Pan,  so  that  he  ordered  Loh  to  be 
scourged.  \Vhen  the  duke  heard  of  it,  he  said, 
**You  should  have  had  him  put  to  death.  He 
is  not  a man  to  be  scourged.  Loh  is  possessed 
of  great  strength,  and  can  throw  the  cover  o/  a 
carria^  [The  meaning  of  here  is  much 
disputed]  over  the  south  gate.” 

‘When  the  duke  was  ill,  he  consulted  his 
half-brother  Shuh-ya  about  who  should  be  his 
successor,  and  Va  said,  *K‘lng-foo  [Ya's  own 
full  brother]  has  ability.”  The  duke  also  asked 
his  fall  brother  Kc-yew,  who  replied  that  he 
would  support  Pan  to  the  death.  “A  little 
ago,”  said  the  duke,  “ Ya  mentioned  the  ability 
of  King-foo.”  On  this  Ch'ing  Kc  [Ch‘ing  was 
the  hon.  title  of  Ke^yew]  sent  a messenger  with 
the  duke’s  order  to  command  He-shuh  [Shuh-ya. 
He  was  his  hon.  title]  to  wait  in  the  family  of 
the  officer  K‘^o-woo,  where  he  made  K‘Mn  Ke 
present  poison  to  him,  with  the  message,  “Drink 
It,  and  your  posterity  shall  be  preserved  in  the 
State.  If  you  do  not  drink  it,  you  shall  die,  and 
your  posterity  shall  be  made  no  account  of.” 
He  drank  the  poison,  returned  as  far  as  K‘wel- 
ts‘euen,  and  died.  His  son  was  made  the  first 
of  the  Shiih-sun  family.* 

The  critics  for  the  most  part  justify  Kc-yew 
for  taking  off  Sbub-ya  in  the  manner  described 
in  the  Chuen.  Yew  was  the  full  brother  of 
duke  Chwang,  and  faithful,  having  the  interests 
of  the  State  at  heart.  K'ing-foo  and  Shuh-ya 
were  half-brothers  of  Cliwang,  themselves  full 
brothers;  and  King-foo's  ambitious  and  crafty 
disposition  was  well  known.  He  was  carrying 
on  a criminal  intrigue  with  Gae  Kiiang,  and 
his  aim  was  to  become  marquU  himself.  From 
what  occurred  at  the  duke's  death-bed,  it  ap- 
peared to  Ke-yew  that  Ya  was  confederate  with 
his  brother,  and  he  therefore  took  him  off,  as 
the  best  way  to  weaken  K'ing-foo,  and  secure 
the  succession  of  Pan.  Shih  Keac  (.^  ; 

A.D.  1005 — 1057)  discourses  on  the  subject  in 
the  following  way Affection  between  bro- 
thers, and  righteousness  between  ruler  and 
subject: — neither  of  these  things  can  l)o  dis- 
pensed with  But  if  a paramount  sway  be 
allowed  to  the  affection,  it  may  happen  that 
the  righteousness  cannot  be  maintained ; and 
if  it  be  allowed  to  the  righteousness,  it  mav 
happen  that  the  affection  cannot  have  its  course. 
When  such  cases  occur,  it  requires  sagelv  wis- 
dom and  virtue  to  deal  in  them  aright.  When 
king  Woo  died.  Am  brothers  Kwan  and  T*‘ae  led 


on  Won-king  to  rebel.  If  the  'duke  of  Chow 
had  regarded  merely  his  affection  for  his  bro- 
thers, the  kingdom  must  have  been  ruined,  mod 
the  young  king  imperilled.  He  would  not 
sacrifice  the  kingdom  to  his  own  individual 
ft*elings,  nor  allow  his  private  affecHon  to  over- 
rule the  righteousness  due  from  him  as  a subject 
Co  his  sovereign ; and  so,  in  the  strength  of  great 
righteousness,  he  punished  his  brothers  with 
death,  /n  the  cute  before  us,  Shuh-ya  wanted  to 
raise  K'ing-foo  to  the  lordship  of  Loo.  If  Ke- 
yew  had  regarded  merely  his  affection  for  hit 
brothers,  Kdng-foo  must  have  become  marquis, 
and  Loo  would  have  been  thrown  into  confusion. 
Yew  would  not  allow  his  private  feelings  to 
prevent  the  discharge  of  his  public  duty,  nor 
exchange  for  the  life  of  one  man  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  State ; and  so,  in  the  stern  discharge 
of  great  public  righteousness,  he  poisoned  la. 
After  ages  can  surely  examine  the  nature  of  his 
deed.  When  the  duke  of  Chow  cut  off  his 
brothers  Kwan  and  Ts'ae,  he  proclaimed  their 
guilL  When  Ke-yew  poisoned  Shuh-ya,  he 
concealed  the  deed.  The  crime  of  the  duke  of 
Chow’s  two  brothers  was  displayed ; the  crime 
of  He-shuh  was  still  hidden,  and  could  not  be 
known.  And  hence  it  is  that  it  appears  in  the 
text  as  if  he  had  died  a natural  death.’ 

Far.  4.  is  explained  by  Kung,  Enh, 

and  others,  at— 7F_  *the  right  chamber.* 
See  the  note  in  the  Shoo,  on  V.  xxii.  1 0.  The  last 
or  innermost  of  the  gates  of  tho  king’s  palace, 
or  of  the  palace  of  the  prince  of  a State,  was 
caUe<l  , and  inside  it  wore  the  apart- 
ments called  ts*in  That  character 

means  *to  sleep,*  but  the  ts*in  were  not  bed- 
rooms, in  our  sense  of  the  term.  They  did  not 
form  part  of  the  harem.  There  were  three  of 
them,  — the  Kaou  (j^)  or  ‘High*  (I'lii,  the 
Loo  <s*in,  and  the  Sfaou  (/J>)  or  ‘Small*  tr‘ui. 
The  Loo  was  the  State  chamber,  where  the 
king  or  prince  gave  audience  to  his  ministers, 
and  sometimes  feasted  his  guests;  and  here  it 
was  proper  he  should  die,  open  to  the  visits  of 
his  ministers,  and  with  none  of  his  wives  or 
female  attendants  al>out  him.  The  ('huen  says 
that  'on  the  duke's  death,  his  son  I’an  succeeded 
to  him,  and  stopped  in  the  house  of  the  officer 
Chang  [As  apftears  from  the  previous  Chuen,  the 
house  uf  his  mother’s  family.]’ 

Par.  6.  Here  we  have  another  concealment 
of  the  truth,  for  the  now  marquis  was  murdered, 
without  any  of  the  mllignting  circumstances 
which  have  been  urged  to  justify  the  deed  of 
Ke-yew  in  putting  Shuh-ya  to  death.  The 
Chuen  says: — 'Kung-chuiig  [K'ing-foo.  Kung 
is  the  hon.  title,  and  Chung  the  designation] 
employed  the  chief  groom  Dih  to  murder  the 
young  maniuis  I’an  in  the  house  of  the  Chang 
family.  Ch'ing  Ke  then  fled  to  Ch'in,  and 
another  son  oj  Chwang.  known  ns  duke  Min,  was 
raised  to  the  roarquisate.’  With  regard  to  the 
language  of  the  paragraph,  simply 

me.ans  ‘ the  son  Pan.’  Pan  had,  indectl,  succeed- 
ed to  his  father,  but  ('hwang  was  still  utiburied. 
The  year,  moreover,  had  not  closed,  and  a new 
rule  had  not  been  publicly  inaugurated.  The 
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new  Durquij,  therefore,  ia  not  acknowledged  os 
•ueh.  Hii  rule  waa  abortive.  He  ia  not  called 
m or  and  hit  death  ia  described  by 
instead  of  Instead  of  Rung  and 

Kuhread  ; but  was  in  the  Uth 

month,  not  the  10th.  * 

Far.  6.  KHng-foo  had  murdered  Pan,  and 
aimed  to  become  marquis  himself.  Something, 
however,  was  in  the  way  of  his  immediately  ac* 
oomplisblnghis  object,  and  here  he  goes  to  Ts*e, 
prol»bl^  to  represent  the  things  wMch  had  oc- 
curred in  Jam  in  the  manner  most  favourable  to 
himself,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  his  further 
projects.  Maou  thinks  that  is  a eupbem- 
Um  for  ; but  there  is  no  necessity  for  that 
▼iew.  But  who  had  secured  the  succession  of 
duke  Min?  The  last  two  clauses  of  the  last 
Chnea  are  ^ ^ ^ ^ I 


have  translated  the  concluding  one  passively ; 
but  the  K^ang-he  editors  carry  on  Jj^  to 
nfr  as  Its  subject.  1 do  not  see  how  ChHng  Ke, 
bimself  compelled  to  flee  the  State,  could  effect 
the  acknowledgment  of  Min.  Probably  K'ing- 
foo  saw  that  if,  after  murdering  one  of  Chwang’s 
sons,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  set  the  other  a- 
side,  public  feeling  would  be  too  strongfor  him  ; 
and  be  therefore  co-operated  with  other  officers 
in  the  designation  of  Min,  then  only  8 years 
old meaning  to  deal  with  him  ere  long. 

Par.  7.  King  was  a marquisate  held  by  de- 
scendants of  the  duke  of  Chow.  Its  chief  town 
was  at  first  in  the  pres.  dis.  of  Hing-Vae, 

f),  dep.  Shun-tih,  Chih-le ; but,  in  two  years 
r this  time,  at  a ^lace  12  fa  to  the  south-west 
of  the  pres.  dep.  city  of  Tung-ch‘ang,  Shan- 
tung. Teih  is  the  general  name  for  the  wUd 
tribb  of  the  north.  This  is  the  first  mention  of 
them  in  the  Ch'on  Ts*ew. 
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I.  1 It  was  [the  duke’s]  first  year,  the  spring,  the  king’s  first 
month. 

2 A body  of  men  from  Ts‘e  [went  to]  relieve  King. 

3 In  summer,  in  the  si.xth  month,  on  Sin-yew,  we  buried  our 

ruler,  duke  Chwang. 

4 In  autumn,  the  duke  made  a covenant  with  the  marquis  of 

Ts‘e  at  Loh-koo. 

5 The  officer  Ke  came  back  to  Loo. 

6 In  winter,  Cliung-sun  of  Ts‘e  came  [to  Loo]. 


Title  or  tuk  Book. — *Duke  Min.* 

This  was  a ion  of  duke  Chwang,  bj  a half-iiater 
of  the  ducheif  Oae  Keang,  one  of  the  ladiei,  who 
accompanied  her  from  Ti'e  to  the  harem  of  Loo 
in  Chwang’s  24th  year,  and  who  is  generally 
mentioned  aa  Shuh  Keang  (;^  ^).  He 
Could  only  be,  therefore,  about  4 yean  old  at  his 
father's  death.  Called  to  the  marquisate  in 
consequence  of  the  murder  of  his  brother  Pan, 
hia  own  brief  rule  was  closed  in  as  hapk^ss  a 
mannerby  aaimilarend.  Hh  name  was  K^e-fong 
It  appears  iu  the  Historical  liecurds 
as  ( ^ X because  the  emperor  King  (^'  uf 
the  Han  dynasty  was  also  named  KS.*  (;^)i 
and  another  K'e  could  not  appear  in  a work  then 
published.  The  houorary  title  Min  denotes — 
* Victim  of  calamity  in  the  State  ^ 

m0g9)-’ 

Min’s  rule  embraced  the  years  B.  C.  600,  G59. 
Hit  1st  year  synchronized  with  the  ICth  of 
of  king  Hwuy  (^[)i  the  25th  of  Uwan 
ofTs'e;  the  IGth  of  Hwn  (j^^)  of  Tsin;  the 
8th  of  E C^)  of  Wei;  the  14lh  of  Muh  (^) 
of  Ts*ae;  the  12tb  of  W&n  of  Ching;  the 
1st  of  Fan,  duke  Ch*aou  (j|^  of 

Ts'aoo ; the  32d  of  Scuen  (*|^)  of  Chin ; the 
13th  of  Uwuy  of  Kc;  the  21st  of  Uwan 


eg)  of  Sung;  the  8d  of  Ching (J^)  of  Tslui 
and  the  llth  of  Ching  ( J^)  of  Ts‘oo. 

Par.  1.  Seeonl.i.l;lll.i.  1.  Tso-she  says  that 
the  par.  does  not  conclude  with  iB'fe.  be- 
cause the  State  was  iu  confusion. 

Far.  2.  The  Chuen  has  here * The  Teih  bad 
invaded  King.  Kwan  King-chong  waa 
Rwan  K'Woo’s  hon.  title]  said  to  the  marquis  of 
Ts‘e,  “The  Teth  and  Jung  arc  wolves,  to  whom 
no  indulgentv  should  be  given:  within  the  States 
of  the  Great  land,  all  are  nearly  related,  and 
none  should  be  abandoned;  luxurious  repose  is 
a poison,  which  should  not  be  cherished.  l*he 
ode  says,  *l)td  we  not  long  to  return?  But  wo 
were  afraid  of  what  was  written  in  the  tablets 
[The  She,  Fart  II,  i,  VJII.] meaning  that  (he 
States  should  compassionate  one  another  in 
calamities  they  were  exposed  to.  I beg  you  to 
succour  Hing,  in  accordance  with  what  is  com- 
manded in  the  tablets.”  On  this  a force  went  from 
Ts*e  to  succour  Hing.'  indicates  that 

the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  did  not  go  to  Hing  himself, 
nor  send  a great  officer.  It  would  have  been 
better  if  he  had  done  so.  See  on  V.i.  2. 

Par.  3.  This  interment  took  place  late,  ‘be- 
cause,' says  Tso-she,  ‘ of  the  troubles  and 
confusion  In  the  State.' 

Farr.  4,  5.  The  Chuen  says The  duka 
covenanted  with  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  at  Lob-koo, 
aud  besought  him  to  restore  Ke-yew  [who  hod 
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fled  to  Ch  in.  See  the  Chuen  on  III.  xxxii.  r>]. 
The  marquU  consented^  and  tent  to  call  Yefr 
from  Ch*in,  the  duke  halting  at  Lang  to  wait 
for  him.’  On  p.  5 Tto  lays  that  the  simple 
style  Kc-tsze,  *Tht  Ke*  or  ‘the  officer  Ke,* 
indicates  commendation. 

The  cliild-marquis  must  have  had  the  meet- 
ing with  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  arranged  for  him, 
and  the  question  has  been  much  discussed 
among  the  critics  as  to  who  suggested  to  him  to 
request  the  return  of  Ke-yew.  Afterall  they  have 
aaid,  I think  it  may  have  proceeded  from  the 
boy  himself.  The  ^ gives  a pretty 
account  of  his  holding  the  marquis  by  the  skirt, 
and  asking  him  to  bring  Ke-yew  back  to  Bare 
him  from  K‘ing-foo.  Koo-Ioh  was  in  Ts*e,» in 
pres.  dis.  of  PHng-yln  ^),dep.T<»e-g»n. 

Par.  6.  Chung-sun  was  an  officer  of  Ts'e.^a 
grandson  of  Chung,  himself  a son  of  duke  S^g 
or duke  Ue 

The  two  characters  are  here  used  at  An- 
other clan-name.  His  nnme  was  Ts^u  (]^)- 
The  Chuen  says: — *ln  winter,  Chung -tun  Ts^n 
ofTs'ccame  to  investigate  the  difficulties  of  our 
condition,  and  is  here  mentioned  by  bis  clan- 
name,  in  commendation.  On  Ms  return  he  said, 
**  If  K'ing-foo  be  not  removed,  the  troubles  of 
Loo  will  not  have  an  end."  " Bat  how  shall  he 
be  removed  ?"  asked  the  duke.  Exciting  troub- 
les without  ceasing,"  replied  Ts^o,  "be  will 
destroy  himself.  You  can  wait  for  the  Issue." 
The  duke  said,  "May  we  now  take  Loo  to  our- 
selves?" Tseaou  answered,  "No.  Loo  still 
holds  fast  to  the  rules  of  Chow,  and  these  are 
a sure  foundation  for  a State.  1 have  heard 
the  saying,  that  when  a State  is  about  to  perish 
its  root  must  first  be  destroyed,  and  then  the 
destruction  of  the  branches  and  leaves  will  fol- 
low. While  Loo  does  not  abandon  the  rules  of 
Chow,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  move  it.  Let 
it  be  the  object  of  yoor  grace  to  quiet  the 
troubles  of  Loo,  and  be  friendly  to  it.  To  be 
friendly  with  States  that  observe  the  rules  of 
propriety ; to  help  those  that  have  in  them  the 
elementa  of  solidity  and  strength ; to  complete 
the  separation  of  those  that  are  divided  and 
disaffected ; and  to  overthrow  those  that  are  full 
of  disorder  and  confusion: — these  are  tho  me- 
thods by  which  a prince  with  the  functions  of 
president  among  the  States  proceeds."* 

[The  Chuen  here  returns  to  the  afliairs  of 
Tain:— 'The  marquis  of  Tsin  formed  two  armies 
[See  the  Chuen  after  Ill.xvi.S)  taking  the 
command  of  the  1st  one  himself,  while  bis  eldest 
son  Sfain-s&ng  commanded  the  other.  Chaon 
Suh  drove  the  marquis’s  chariot,  and  Peib  Wan 
was  the  spearman  on  his  right  With  these 


: forces  they  extinguished  the  States  of  Kong, 
Hoh,  and  Wei  (|^;  on  the  title  of  tho 
She,  I.  lx.)  and  on  the  return  of  the  expedi- 
tion the  marquis  walled  K'cuh-yuh  for  bis  son, 
gave  Kftng  to  Chaou  Suh,  and  Wei  to  Peili 
Wan,  constitnting  them  great  officers  of  Tiin. 
Sze  Wei  said  to  " The  marmi$'t  eluest  son 

will  not  get  possession  of  the  State.  He  has 
been  separatdy  established  in  a capital  city 
[See  the  Chuen  appended  to  111.  xxviiL  Ij, 
and  had  the  dignity  of  a high  minister  [aa 
leader  of  the  2d  army].  His  greatness  bas  al- 
ready culminated; — how  should  he  become  mar- 
quis in  aditiun  to  this?  He  had  better  make 
his  escape  to  some  other  State,  and  not  allow 
the  charge  of  guilt  to  fall  upon  him.  Might  he 
not  be  satisfled  to  play  the  part  of  T'ae-pih  of 
Woo[See  on  Ana.  VlII.  1]?  He  will  still  have 
an  excellent  fame: — bow  much  better  than  to 
stay  and  let  calamity  come  on  him]  Moreover, 
the  proverb  says,  * If  one’s  heart  have  no  flaw, 
what  need  he  regret  having  no  family?’  If 
Heaven  meaa  to  confer  dignity  on  our  eldest 
prince,  shall  there  be  no  Tsin  for  him  ? ’’ 

'The  diviner  Yen  said,  "The  deacendanU  of 
Peih  Wan  are  sure  to  become  great 
000)  is  the  completion  of  numbers,  and  Wei  (^E|[ 
<elofty)  is  a grand  name.  That  his  rewards 
should  commence  with  this  Wei  is  a proof  that 
Heaven  is  opening  op  his  way.  With  reference 
to  tho  son  of  Heaven  we  speak  of  ‘ the  milllona 
of  the  people;'  with  reference  to  the  prince  of  a 
State,  of  'the  myriads.’  Since,  in  the  case  of 
Feih  Wan,  the  grand  name,  ue.,  is  followed 
by  tho  complete  number,  it  Is  plain  that  the 
multitudea  will  belong  to  hi$  posterity/* 

' At  an  earlier  period,  Peih  Wan  bad  divined 
by  the  milfoil  about  bis  becoming  an  officer  of 
Tain,  and  obtained  the  diagram  Chun  (==), 
and  afterwards,  by  tho  manipulation,  Pe 
(=H).  Sin  Leaou  interpreted  it  to  be  lucky. 
"Chun,"  said  he,  "indicates  Firmness,  and 
Pe  indicates  Entering;  what  could  be  more 
fortunate  ?<— he  must  become  numerous  and 

prosperous.  Moreover^  the  symbol  Chin  ( ; 

the  lower  part  of  Chan)  becomes  that  for  the 
earth  (^— ) ; the  lower  half  of  Pe.)  Carriages 
and  horses  follow  one  another;  he  has  feet 
to  stand  on;  an  elder  brother’s  lot;  the  pro- 
tection of  a mother ; and  is  the  attraction  of  the 
multitndes.  These  six  indications  [arising  fkom 
the  change  of  the  lowest  line  in  the  diagram 
Chun]  will  not  change.  United,  they  indicate 
hia  firmness;  in  their  repoee,  they  indicate  his 
mgjesty : — the  divination  is  that  of  a duke  or  a 
marquis.  Himself  the  descendant  of  a duke 
[Peih  Wan  was  descended  from  one  of  the  lords 
of  Peih;  but  of  the  early  history  of  that  princi- 
pality we  know  nothing],  his  posterity  shall 
return  to  the  original  dignity."’] 
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?fB  i?n  R JiJl  K.lie  ^ ^f* 

Ji  K il  T E 

(ft  ^ P * * ifefc  p.^ 

# 

^Tj  ^ ^ ifc.SE 

II.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  second  year,  in  spring,  in  the  kind’s  first 
month,  a force  from  Ts‘e  removed  [the  people  of]  Yang. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  fifth  month,  on  Yili-yew,  [the  duke]  of- 

fered the  fortunate  te  sacrifice  on  [placing  the  tablet  of] 
duke  Ghwang  [in  the  ancestral  temple]. 

3 In  autumn,  in  the  eighth  month,  on  Siu-ch'ow,  the  duke 

died. 

4 In  the  ninth  month,  [duke  Chwang’s]  wife,  the  lady  Keang, 

withdrew  to  Choo. 

Duke  [Hwan’s]  son,  K‘ing-foo,  fled  to  Keu. 

In  winter,  the  officer  Kaou  ofTs'e  came  and  made  a cove- 
nant. 

In  tlie  twelfth  month,  theTeih  entered  [the  capital  of]  Wei. 
Ch'ing  threw  away  its  army. 

•errice  on  theoe  occationi  wa»  called  and 
also  the  Utter  term  having  reference  to  the 
Mcrio^  offered  to  all  the  Spirit-occupants  of 
the  temple,  the  former  to  the  discrimination  of 
the  order  of  kindred  according  to  which  the 
new  tablet  received  Its  place,  jjj*  is  employed 
of  other  sacriflcial  occasions,  but  they  are  not 
to  be  thought  of  here.  But  *J5  months  at  least 
must  have  elapsed  fr«>m  the  death  before  the 
new  tablet  could  be  placed  in  the  temple,  and 
duke  Chwang  had  now  been  dead  only  22 
months  ; — the  service  was  performed  before  the 
proper  time.  As  Tso-she  says,  it  was  too  early 

jl-tll)- 

Par.  3.  Again  wc  have  a case  of  base  mur- 
der spoken  of  as  if  it  had  l»een  a natural  death, 
ilie  Chuen  says : — ‘ Before  this,  the  duke's  tutor 
had  violently  taken  away  some  fields  belonging 
to  Pub  K*e,  the  duke  not  forbidding  him.  In 
the  autumn,  at  this  time.  Kiing-chung  [i 
K*ing-foo]  employed  Puh  K*e  to  murder  tlio 
duke  at  the  Woo  side-gate  of  the  palace.' 

Par.  4.  Comp.  Ill.i.  2.  'I'hc  difference  be- 
tween the  two  parr,  is,  that  here  the  l.ndy’s 
surname  ( is  given,  while  tliere  it  is  sup- 

pressed. But  we  cannot  acctiunt  for  the  differ- 
ence, and  must  accept  the  entries  as  they  came 


5 

6 

7 

8 


held  by 
It  is  re- 


Par.  1.  Yang  was  a marquisate, 
some  branch  of  the  House  of  Chow, 
ferred  to  the  pres.  dis.  of  E-shway  *5^^) 
dep.  E-cliow.  SCO  Ill.i. 8;  x.3.  Itissup- 

posed  that  Ts'e  removed  the  people  to  the  pres, 
dii.  of  Yih-too  near  the  seat  of  its 

own  power.  Whether  duke  Hwan  altc^elher 
extinguished  the  House  of  Yang,  or  permitted  it 
to  continue  its  sacrifices  in  its  new  site  as  an 
attached  territory,  we  cannot  tell. 

['file  Chuen  has  here:—*  In  spring,  the  duke 
of  Kwoh  defeatcnl  the  Dog  Jung  at  the  bend  of 
the  Wei.  Chow  Che-k‘eaou  said,  “ Success  be- 
stowed where  there  is  no  virtue  is  tht  prtlude  to 
calamity.  Calamities  will  soon  come."  On 
this  he  fled  to  Tsin.'} 

Par.  2.  The  meaning  of  |p^'  here  is  determin- 
ed by  the  which  precedes  it,  though  that 
term  is  used  improperly.  When  tlic  period  of 
mourning  for  a king  or  the  prince  of  a State  was 
completed, — a pcric^  nominally  of  3 years,  but 
actually  only  of  26  months,— then  his  Spirit- 
tablet  was  solemnly  placed  in  the  ancestral  tem- 
ple, the  tablet  of  one  of  his  ancestors  being 
removed,  according  to  a certain  prescribed  order, 
to  make  room  for  it,  and  there  it  would  remain  i 

till,  in  procMs  of  time,  it  was  in  turn  pushed  out  ' ......  t-  i 

by  the  tablet  of  some  later  king  or  prince: — see  i the  historiographers.  Kes,  Fiiti{  jj^)* 

the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  xlx.4.  The  whole  and  otiier  critics,  say  that  Uae  Keang  has  her 
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•umame  |?iven  to  her  because  she  was  not  so 
wicked  os  Wftn  Kcang!  The  reason  of  her  with- 
drawal from  Loo  is  plain.  K'ing-foo  had  now 
procured  the  death  of  two  of  Chwang's  sons, 
and  had  only  increased  the  general  u<lium  with 
which  he  was  regarded,  (ino  Keang  and  he  were 
living  criininnlly  togetlier.  She  had  probably 
been  privy  to  the  deaths  of  Pan  and  duke  Min. 
She  was  obliginl  to  withdraw  from  the  storm  of 
popular  indignation.  The  reason  of  her  going 
to  Choo  was,  perhaps,  to  make  friends  with  Ke> 
yew,  who  ha<l  also  taken  refuge  in  that  State. 
Here,  as  in  other  places,  Kung-yang  has 
^ in>te*d  of 

Par.  5.  K4ng-foo  also  was  obliged  to  flee  the 
State.  The  Chuen  says : — ‘ Ch*lng-ke,  immedi- 
ateJ^  on  the  dnke'e  deaths  had  gone  to  Choo, 
taking  with  him  duke  Vhwantj'a  remaining  son, 
icAo  teas  afterwards  duko  He;  and  when  Kung* 
chung  fled  to  Kcu,  he  returned  to  the  State, 
and  raised  this  son  to  the  inarquiBate.  He 
afterwards  sent  brilies  to  Keu,  and  requested  the 
delivery  of  Kung-chung.  TTie  people  of  Kcu 
were  sending  him  back;  but  when  he  got  to 
Meih,  he  sent  duke  llu-an's  son,  Yu.  to  beg  for 
his  life.  The  request  was  refused,  and  Yu  went 
back,  weeping  loudly  as  he  went.  When  Kung- 
chung  heard  him,  he  said,  *'It  is  the  voice  of 
He-sze  ftho  name  of  the  Kung-tsze  Yu],”  and 
hanged  himself. 

*l)uke  Min  was  the  son  of  Shuh  Kcang,  a 
sister  of  Gae  Kenng,  on  which  account  the  peo- 
ple of  Ts‘e  had  promoted  his  appointment  to  be 
marquis.  Kung-chung  had  been  carrying  on  a 
criminal  intrigue  with  Gac  Keang,  who  wishe«l 
him  to  get  the  State,  and  she  had,  with  that  inVio, 
been  privy  to  the  death  of  Min.  She  had  there- 
fore withdrawn  to  Choo,  but  an  ofliccr  of  Ts^e 
took  her,  pot  her  to  death  in  K,  and  carried  her 
body  back  with  him.  Duko  He  rcqut'stcd  that 
it  might  be  given  to  him,  and  then  buried  her.* 

[Here  follow  in  the  Chuen  some  piirticulars 
about  Ke-yew ; — ‘Just  before  the  birth  of  Oh*ing- 
kc,  duke  Hwan  made  the  father  of  Ts*oo-k‘ew, 
master  of  the  diviners,  consult  the  tortoise-shell, 
which  he  did,  saying,  **  It  will  be  a Ixiy,  whose 
name  shall  Ite  called  Tew.  His  place  will  be  at 
the  right  of  the  duke,  between  the  two  altars  of 
the  land.  He  shall  l>e  a help  to  the  ducal  HoUMe; 
and  when  the  family  of  Ke  shall  ikHkIi,  I^ 
will  not  flourish.”  He  also  consuiteil  the  milfoil 
about  the  child,  and  obtaimtl  the  diagram  Ta- 
=).  then  K'cen  (^;  =). 
**  He  shall  come  back,”  said  he,  “to  the  same 
distinction  as  his  father.  They  shall  reverence 
him  as  if  he  were  in  their  ruler’s  place.”  When 
the  boy  was  bom,  there  was  a 6gurc  on  his  liaiul, 
— that  of  the  character  Yew  (^J)i  and  he  was 
named  accordingly!'] 

Par.  6.  Kaou  is  mentioned  without  name  or 
designation,  but  with  a simple  after  the 
clan-name,  as  in  the  case  of  Ke-tsze,  Ln.  The 
object  of  his  coming  tt)  Loo  was  to  help  in  the 
ro-establishment  of  order,  and  that  lie  might  be 
able  to  rcp<irt  about  llic  character  of  tl»e  new 
marquis.  With  him  he  made  the  covenant. — on 
behalf  uf  Ts*e. 

Par.  7.  The  ruin  which  the  Teih  dealt  on 
Wei  is  related  in  the  Chuen: — ‘In  the  l:ith 


month,  the  Teih  invaded  Wei,  the  tnarquis  of 
which,  duke  K,  was  ixited  for  his  fondness  for 
storks.  So  fund  was  lie  uf  the  creatiin^s,  that 
some  of  them  were  carried  about  in  great  of9- 
cers*  carriages.  When  the  time  for  fighting 
came,  and  the  people  received  their  buff-cuats, 
they  all  said,  “ Employ  the  storks.  The  storks 
truly  have  their  revenues  and  dignities;— how 
should  we  be  able  to  fight  ?”  The  duke  gave  his 
semicircle  of  jade  to  Sliih  K'e,  and  an  arrow  to 
Ning  Chwang,  and  appointed  them  to  guard  tho 
city,  saying,  With  those  emblems  of  authority 
aid  the  State,  doing  whatever  you  shall  deem 
most  advantageous.”  To  his  wife  ho  gave  his 
embroidered  robe,  saying  to  her,  “ Listen  to  these 
two  officers.”  lie  then  mounted  his  war-chariot, 
K*eu  K‘ung  being  charioteer,  and  Tszc-pih  tho 
spearman  on  the  right.  Hwang  E led  the  way 
in  front  with  one  bixly  of  men,  and  K*ung  Ylng- 
ts‘e  brought  up  the  rear.  A battle  was  fought 
with  tho  Teih  near  the  marsh  uf  Yung,  when 
the  army  of  Wei  was  shamefully  defeated,  and 
the  State  itself  might  he  said  to  he  extinguished. 
The  marquis  would  not  leave  his  flag,  which 
made  the  defeat  the  greater.  The  Teih 
made  prisoners  of  the  historiographers  Hwa 
Lung-hwnh  and  Le  Khing,  and  were  carrying 
them  with  them  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  when 
they  said,  [working  on  the  superstition  of  the 
Teih],  “We  are  the  grand  historiographers. 
The  sacrifices  of  the  State  are  really  in  our  man- 
agement ; and  if  we  do  not  go  before  you,  the  city 
cannot  be  taken.”  On  this  they  were  allowed 
to  go  before  the  pursuers ; and  when  they  reached 
the  wall,  they  said  to  the  officers  who  had  been 
left  to  guard  the  city,  “ You  must  not  remain 
here.”  lliat  same  night,  Sliih  and  Ning  left  tbe 
city  with  the  people;  and  the  Teih  entered  it, 
and  then  pursued,  inflicting  another  defeat  on 
the  fugitives  at  the  Ho. 

‘ Before  this,  when  duke  Hwuy  [Soh  of  Il.xvi. 

et «/.]  succeeded  to  Wei.  he  was  young,  and 
the  people  of  Ts‘e  required  Ch‘aou-plh  to  form 
a connection  with  Seuen  Keang  [See  the  Chuen, 
on  Il.xvi. o.  Scuen  Keang  was  Soli’s  mother, 
and  Ch‘aou-pih  was  a half-brother];  and  when 
he  refuse<l,  tliey  compellcil  him  to  do  it.  From 
this  union  there  sprang  Ts‘e-ts7.e.  Shin  who  was 
afttrwanls  duke  Tae,  Hwuy  who  was  afterwards 
duke  Wfln,  the  wife  of  Hwan  of  Sung,  and  the 
wife  of  .Mull  of  Heu  [Sec  on  the  She,  I.  iv.  X.l. 
Hwuy  had  gone  to  Ts*e.  lu‘forc  the  invasion  of  the 
Teih,  liecause  of  the  many  troubles  of  Wei;  and 
after  thoir  two  dcfemls,  duko  llwan  of  Sung  met 
the  fugitives  at  the  Ho,  and  carried  them  over 
the  river  at  night. 

‘All  that  remained  of  the  people  of  Wei,  men 
and  women,  only  amounted  to  7B0  men:  and 
when  t»i  these  were  added  the  people  of  Kung 
and  T‘ftng,  the  number  was  only  .'>,<X)0.  Shiw,  or 
duke  Tae,  was  raised  to  K’s  place,  and  lived  in 
a hut  in  Ts‘aou,  [another  town  of  Wei].  On 
(his  ocauion  the  wife  of  Muh  of  lieu  made  the 
Tsae  Cb*e  The  She,  I.  iv,  ode  X.]. 

Tlic  man;uis  of  T«*c  sent  his  eldest  sou,  Woo- 
k‘wei.  with  300  chariots  and  3,CXK)  mailed  men.  to 
giianl  Ts'aoii.  He  also  sent  to  the  duke  a team 
of  4 horses:  o stiits  of  sacriflcial  ro>x>s;oxen, 
sheep.  ]*igs.  fowl*,  and  dogs,  in  all  .'hX);  and 
materials  for  doors.  He  also  sent  to  his  wife  a 
great  offic’er's  carriage  ornamented  witli  st'nl- 
skin,  ami  30  pieces  ul  fine  embroidered  silk.* 
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T1>e  text  suyt  that  'the*  Teih  enleretl 
and  the  critics  are  divuled  on  the  amount  of 
menninft  in  the  term  ‘enteric!.'  Fan  Ning  think* 
it  is  etiuivalent  to  *extingutshi‘d.'  Sun  K<k>h 
thinks  tliat.  as  we  afterward  6nd  Wei  mentioned 
in  the  Ch‘un  Ts'ew,  the  Teih  coutd  not  have 
tiiken  jKMsession  of  the  territory.  The  Chuen 
khnw  s that  tlie  eiitrj’  of  the  Teih  into  the  State, 
and  ttieir  capture  of  its  capital,  wert>  not  follow- 
ed by  the  extinction  of  the  State.  See  what  has 
be*,  n 8.xld  about  on  I.  ii.  2. 

i*ar.  8.  The  Chuen  says  on  this  par.:—*  ‘The 
rarl  of  Coring  hai^il  Kuuu  K ih,  ami  sent  him 
with  uii  army  to  the  l»orders  of  the  Ho,  where 
he  reniaineti  stniionwl  for  a long  lime,  without 
U-ing  recalled.  'I'he  troops  and  i\‘- 

turm-d  to  their  homes.  K'aou  K ih  himsedf  fled 
to  C1i‘in;and  the  i*eople  of  Ch‘lng,  with  reference 
to  the  aflair.  made  the  Ts  lng  Jin  ('I'he  Slie,  I. 
vii.  Olio  V.).'  K'aou  Kih  was  an  officer  of 
Ch  ing.  irovetous  and  disrespectful  to  his  ruler, 
who  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  took  the 
method  deKribed  in  the  Chuen  to  do  ao.  3^ 

* abandoned  iU  army  ’ i e.,  sent  it  away 
to  (he  l>ordert,  and  then  took  no  more  thought 
about  it. 

[Here  follow  foxir  narratives  in  the  Chuen : — 

1st.  ‘The  marquis  of  Tsin  proposeil  sending 
his  eldest  son  Shin-sing  to  invade  the  Kaou-loli 
tribe  of  the  eastern  lulls  [in  Shan-se],  when  Le 
K‘ih  remonstrated,  saying,  “It  is  the  business 
of  the  eUh'St  son  to  l>ear  the  vessels  of  millet 
for  the  great  Mcrifices,  and  for  those  at  the 
altars  of  the  land  and  the  grain,  and  ; lio  to  In- 
spi'ct  the  provisions  cooketi  for  the  ruler  every 
morning  and  evening.  On  thl«  account  he  is 
styknl  the  ‘gn-at  son.’  When  tlie  ruler  giK‘S 
abroad,  he  guards  the  capital;  and  if  another 
be  ap|M>inte<l  to  guard  it,  he  attends  U2K>ii  fiu 
father  When  he  attends  u))on  him,  he  is  ea]k‘il 
• Soiilher  of  the  ho^t;’  when  he  slays  behind  on 
guard,  lie  is  called  ‘ Ius|XM;tor  of  the  Stale:* — 
tills  is  the  ancient  rule.  Hut  to  lead  the  army 
and  determine  its  movements  and  plan*,  issuing 
hU  commuuds  to  the  tro-.ips-. — this  is  nimt  the 
ruler  and  his  chief  minister  have  to  provide  for; 
it  is  not  the  buxiuess  of  the  eldest  son.  'I'he 
i «>nduct  of  an  army  all  dejamds  on  the  definite 
commuiuls  which  are  given.  If  the.  fin  recetre 
the  commiuuU  of  another,  it  is  injuriou»  to  hii* 
majesty;  if  he  d;‘termiues  himself  the  com- 
mands, he  is  unflital.  For  this  rea<on  the  ruler’s 
propt-r  son  and  heir  ought  not  to  have  tite  com- 
mand of  the  army.  'The  ruler  fails  to  euiploy  the 
right  man  in  devolving  the  command  on  him; 
and  if,  aa  comiuander,  he  lose  the  majesty  which 
belongs  to  him.  how  can  lie  afterwards  l>e  em- 
ployinl?  Your  servant,  moreover,  has  heard 
that  the  Kaou-lohs  will  light.  I.<cave,  I pray  you, 
your  son  alone,  anU  tio  not  send  Thedukc 

aaiil,  “ 1 have  mani/  suns,  and  1 do  not  yet  know 
whom  I shall  ap|K>int  my  Huceeasor.”  And  on 
this  K*ih  withdn-w,  witlinut  making  any  reply. 
When  he  saw  the  duke's  eldest  son,  the  prince 
asked  him  whether  he  was  to  l)c  disowned,  ami 
Kill  replied,  “Let  the  iMHioU*  know  how  you 
can  prcitide  over  them;  and  teaeh  them  their 
duties  in  the  army.  Re  only  afraid  of  not  re- 
verently attending  ti>  these  two  things; — why 
should  you  be  disowned?  As  a son,  moreover, 


you  have  to  fear  lest  you  should  not  be  filial  ; 
you  have  not  to  fear  lest  you  should  not  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  succession.  Cultivate  yourself, 
and  do  not  be  finding  fault  with  utliers;  so 
shall  you  escape  calamity.” 

‘When  his  eldest  son  took  the  command  of 
the  army,  the  duke  gave  him  a robe  of  two 
colours,  and  his  gulden  semicircle  to  hang  at  his 
girdle.  Hoo  Tuh  was  his  charioteer,  and  S<M?n 
Yew  the  siteamian  on  his  right.  lA'ang  Vu-tsze- 
yang  was  charioteer  to  Han  K [who  led  the 
2d  host],  and  Seen  Tan-niuh  was  the  spearman 
on  hi»i  right.  The  great  officer  Yang-»heh  acted 
as  niljutant. 

* Seen  Y'uw  said.  “ It  is  only  on  this  expedition 
tliat  he  has  worn  this  parti-colourr-d  robe,  and 
carried  tliis  important  symbol.  Let  him  exert 
himself,  and  admit  nothing  evil  in  his  own  half 
of  his  (icrson.  With  his  present  jmwer,  he 
ought  to  keep  calamity  far  away.  Giving  him- 
self no  occasion  for  it,  what  has  he  to  fear  ? * 
Huo  Tuh,  hoitever,  aiglied  and  said,  “The  time 
IH  the  proof  of  the  thing;  the  garment  is  the 
distinction  of  the  person ; the  symbol  is  the 
manifestation  of  the  feeling.  Were  there  a real 
interest  in  the  expedition,  the  order  for  it  would 
have  come  earlier ; the  robe  for  his  person  would 
have  been  of  one  colour ; and  the  proper  feeling 
would  have  given  the  proper  symbol  for  the 
girdle.  TIiU  parti-coloured  rube  shows  a wish 
to  remove  his  {icrson;  this  golden  semicircle 
for  the  girdle  shows  the  abandonment  of  kindly 
feeling.  T1ic  robe  thus  indicating  a wish  for 
the  removal  of  the  person  ; the  time  shutting 
the  prince  up  from  success;  the  garment  thin; 
the  winter  killing;  the  metal  cold;  and  the 
symbol  the  imi)erfect  circle: — what  is  there  in 
these  things  to  be  trusted  to?  Although  the 
prince  may  wish  to  do  his  utmost,  can  the  Teih 
be  utterly  destroyed?  ’* 

‘ Lcaug  Yu-tsxe-yang  said,  ‘Tlie  commander 
of  an  army  receives  his  commands  in  the  an- 
cestral temple,  ami  the  sucrifleial  flesh  at  the 
allar  of  the  land.  He  should  wear  the  ordinary 
dress  also:  and  since  the  prinec  cannot  do  so, 
blit  has  this  pnrti-coloured  robe,  the  nature  of 
the  dtd-es  coninmnd  may  be  lienee  umlerstocHl. 
Titan  that  the  prince  should  die  for  Wing  unflii- 
al.  it  is  liciter  that  he  »houHl  make  his  esea|K>.'* 
Han  E said,  “The  parti-coloured  coat  is 
strange  and  nncommoii;  the  gold  somiciix'lu 
shows  a wish  that  he  should  not  return; — 
though  he  do  ix>tum,  of  wimt  good  will  it  W? 
'I'he  titike  lias  his  mind  made  up.”  Seen  Tan- 
muh  caid.  “ Even  a madman  wtnild  have  his 
doubts  exciUnl  by  this  dress.  The  duke’s  com- 
inuml  was,  • Dcslnty  utterly  the  emMiiy.  and 
then  return ;'  but  can  the  enemy  be  utterly 
destroyed  ? Even  if  we  should  make  an  end  of 
the  enemy,  there  arc  calumniators  in  the  court ; — 
we  had  better  abandon  the  expc<lition  and  go 
away.”  HooTuh nfsc  wished  togo;  but  tliegreat 
officer  Ynng'Shoh  said,  “This  is  wrung.  If  the 
prinee  disolH*y  his  father's  command,  he  will  bo 
unfilial;  If  he  abandon  the  business  entrusteii  to 
him,  he  will  l)c  unfaithful.  Although  he  knows 
the  cold  fev'ling  of  hit  Jnlher,  he  must  not  choose 
to  do  evil.  Hathor  let  him  die  i«  oltedirnce." 

• When  the  prince  was  aU>ut  to  light.  Hoo 
Tnh  remonstrated  with  him,  saying,  “Do  not 
do  so.  Sin  Till  gave  counsel  to  duke  II  wan  of 
Chow  [See  the  I'd  Chuen,  after  ll,xviii.3]  .ray- 
ing, ‘The  favourite  of  the  harem  made  equal 
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to  the  queen;  the  favourites  of  the  court  made 
equal  to  the  ministers  of  the  (government;  the 
Bon  of  a concubine  made  equal  to  the  legitimate 
son;  and  another  great  city  made  as  large  as  the 
capital: — these  are  the  foundation  of  disorder.” 
But  the  duke  of  Chow  would  not  listen  to  him, 
and  so  came  to  his  unfortunate  end.  The  root 
of  disorder  is  alrt*ady  formed  tn  Tsm.  Can 
your  succession  to  the  State  be  made  sure  ? Be 
filial,  and  seek  the  repose  of  the  people;— lay 
your  plans  for  this.  It  will  be  better  than 
endangering  your  person,  and  accelerating  tht 
in^utatioH  to  you  of  guilt.”' 

2d.  ‘ When  ChHng  Fung  [the  mother  of  duke 
lie.  Fung  was  her  surname,  and  Ch'ing  her 
hon.  title]  heard  the  oracles  concerning  Ch‘ing> 
ke,  she  honoured  him  [See  the  Chuen  introduced 
after  par.  5]  and  sought  his  guidance,  entrusting 
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also  her  son  to  him.  Tliis  was  the  reason  why 
Ke  secured  the  succi^ion  of  duke  He.’ 

3d.  ‘In  the  1st  year  of  Ho,  duke  Hwan  of 
Ts‘o  removed  the  capital  of  Hing  to  E>e,  and  in 
his  second  establish^  Wei  in  Ts‘oo-k‘ew.  'llie 
people  of  Hing  moved  to  their  new  seat  as  if 
they  were  going  home,  and  the  State  of  Wei 
forgot  its  ruin.’ 

4th.  ‘Duke  W4n  of  Wei,  in  garments  of  coarse 
linen  and  a cap  of  coarse  silk,  laboured  to 
improve  his  resources;  encouraged  agriculture; 
promoted  trade;  treat^  the  mechanics  kindly; 
reverently  sought  the  moral  instruction  of  the 
people;  stimulated  them  to  learn;  imposed  no- 
thing but  what  was  right;  and  employea  the  able. 
The  consequence  was  that  while  his  leather 
cniriages  in  his  first  year  were  only  30,  in  bis 
Ust  year  they  amounted  to  300.*] 
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I.  1 It  was  the  [duke's]  first  year,  the  spring,  the  king’s  first  * 
month. 

2 An  army  of  Ts‘e,  an  army  of  Sung,  and  an  army  of  Ts'aou 

halted  at  Neeh-pih,  [in  proceeding]  to  the  rescue  of  King. 

3 In  summer,  in  the  sixth  month,  Hing  removed  [its  capital] 

to  E-e. 

4 The  army  of  Ts‘e,  the  army  of  Sung,  and  the  army  of  Ts‘aou 

walled  [the  new  capital  of]  Hing. 

5 In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  on  Mow-shin,  duke 

[Chwang’s]  wife,  the  lady  Keang,  died  at  E,  an  officer  of 
Ts‘e  taking  her  [body]  back  wdth  him. 

6 A body  of  men  from  Ts‘oo  invaded  Ch'ing. 

7 In  the  eighth  month,  the  duke  had  a meeting  with  the 

marquis  of  Ts‘e,  the  duke  of  Sung,  the  earl  of  Ch'ing, 
the  earl  of  Ts'aou,  and  an  officer  of  Choo,  in  Ch'ing. 

8 In  the  ninth  month,  the  duke  defeated  an  army  of  Choo 

at  Yen. 

9 In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  on  Jin-w’oo,  duke  [Hwan’s] 

son  Yew  led  an  army  and  defeated  an  army  of  Keu  at 
Le,  taking  Neu  of  Keu. 

10  In  the  twelfth  month,  on  Ting-sze,  the  coffin  of  duke 
[Chwang’s]  wife  arrived  from  Ts‘e. 


Title  or  the  Booe. — ‘Duke  He.’ 
The  mother  of  duke  He  was  Chting  Fung,  men- 
tioned in  the  2d  narratireof  the  Chacn  appended 
to  Min's  last  year,  and  a concubine  of  duke 
Chwaiig.  His  name  was  Shin  ( ).  His  rule 

lasted  33  years,  B.  C.  658 — 626.  His  honorary 
title.  He,  denotes  * Careful  and  Cautious  (>J^ 

His  1st  year  synchronized  with  the  16th  of 
king  Hwuy ; the  27th  of  Hwan  of  Ts*e ; the 
18th  of  H^n  of  Tsin;  the  1st  of  Hwuj,  duke 
Win  (^4^  *18),  of  Wei;  the  16tb  of  Huh 


of  Ts'ae  ; the  14th  of  Wftn  of  Ch4ng ; the  8d  of 
Ch‘aou  of  Ts'aou;  the  34tb  of  Seuen  of  Cb*in; 
the  14th  of  Hwuy  of  Ke;  the  23d  of  Hwan  of 
Sung;  the  1st  of  Jin-haou,  duke  Mnh 

of  Tsin;  and  the  13th  of  Ch*ingof 

Ts‘00. 

Par.l.  See  on  I.Ll;in.Ll;IV.i.l.  Tso, 
indeed,  says  needlessly,  that  the  characters 
are  not  found,  ^because  the  duke  was  out 
of  the  State.  He  went  out  and  re-entered,  but 
there  is  no  record  of  it ; — to  conceal  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  State;  which  was  according  to  rule.* 
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Tar.  2.  The  after  is  the  reading  of 
Rung  and  Kuh.  Tso-slie  has  ^ evident- 
ly a mistake.  N<k*h-pili  was  a place  in  King, 
north-cast  fn>m  the  pres.  dis.  city  of  Eeaou- 
•hing  (^jp  ^jj),  dep.  Tung-ch'ang.  The  Teih 
had  again  invaded  Hing.  which  applied  to  Ts‘c 
for  help,  and  accordingly  we  have  the  armies  of 
Ts*e  and  other  States  here  pnx^ceding  to  its  re- 
lief. The  phrases  &c,  imply  that^ 

while  the  relieving  forces  were  considerable, 
they  were  under  the  cuminand  of  great  officers, 
and  not  of  the  princes  of  the  States  themselves. 
The  critics  are  much  divided  in  their  opinion 
on  the  allies'  halting  in  their  march  to  relieve 
Hing»  most  of  them  condemning  it  as  improper 
in  the  urgency  of  the  case.  Wc  do  not  know 
theidrcumstancos  sufficiently,  however,  to  Judge 
whether  it  was  a prudent  measure  merely,  or 
an  artful  one, — to  make  their  help  more  prized 
by  Hing  when  given  at  last. 

Pot.  8.  E-e  (Rung,  1^^)-  — sec  on  III. 
zzzii.  7.  is  here  used  intransitively.  The 
removal  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  had  been  Ring's 
own  act.  The  Uhuen  says: — ‘Tlie  princes  were 
proceeding  to  relieve  Hing,  when  the  people 
dispersed,  and  fled  to  the  allitd  armies,  which 
then  went  on  and  drove  out  the  Teih.  They 
collected  ail  the  furniture  and  other  articles  of 
the  people,  and  brought  them  away,  without  the 
soldiers  appropriating  anything  to  themselves. 
In  summer,  Hing  removed  to  K-e.* 

Par.  4.  The  Chuen  lays: — ‘The  princes 
walled  the  dty  for  Hing,  thus  relieving  it  in  its 
distress.  It  was  the  rule  for  the  president  of 
the  princes  to  relieve  the  distressed,  to  distribute 
to  the  necessitous  in  times  of  calamity,  and  to 
punish  offending  States.' 

Kaou  K‘ang  rM;  Sung  Dyn.)  observes: 
— ‘ The  marquU  cf  T»'t  was  dilatory  at  first  in 
relieving  Hing; — that  was  his  fault.  Finally 
he  did  succour  it; — that  was  his  merit.  The 
•age  docs  not  conceal  his  fault  on  the  ground 
of  his  meric,  nor  does  he  conceal  his  merit  be- 
cause of  his  fault ; — this  is  royal  law.* 

Par.  6.  The  latter  part  of  the  Chuen  on  IV. 
ii.  5 has  anticipated  this  par.  The  marquis  of 
Ts*e,  in  his  capacity  of  leader  of  the  States, 
determined  to  execute  justice  on  Oao  Kding, 
notwithstanding  his  near  relation  to  her,  con- 
sidering her  too  bad  to  be  allowed  to  live.  He 
therefore  had  her  brought  from  Choo,  whether 
she  had  fled  from  Loo,  to  E,  somewhere  10  X8*6, 
and  there  put  her  to  death,  or  obliged  her  to 
strangle  herself.  The  officer,  who  superintend^ 
the  deedy  took  her  body  back  to  Ts‘e; — so  we 
must  understand  « m-  Kuh-leang,  and, 
after  him,  IIoo  Gan-kwoh,  take  the  characters 
as sent  her  back  to  Loo;’— contrary  to  their 
general  usage,  and  specially  to  par.  10.  The 
marquis  of  T8*g  did  not  hesitate  to  execute  his 
own  sister,  whose  wickedness  was  so  atrocious; 
but  tbe  Classic  conceals  the  nature  of  her  death. 

Par.  6.  Here  for  the  1st  time  we  meet 
with  the  name  instead  of  which  has 
hitherto  been  us^.  The  same  tree  was  called 
either  Ts‘oo  or  King,  and  tho  same  usage  obtain- 


ed with  the  name  of  the  State,  though,  as  Too 
seems  tu  intimate,  the  name  Ts’oo  was  aliout 
this  time  publicly  assumed.  Tso-she  says  that 
Ts‘00  attacked Chdng,  ‘because of  its a*lheronce 
to  the  alliance  with  Ts‘e,*  and  that  the  meeting 
at  Ch‘ing  was  followed  by  a covenaut  at  Lob 
with  a view  to  the  relief  of  Ch‘ing.  fTlio 
Loh  here  in  the  Chuen  may  be,  as  Too  says,  an- 
other name  for  Ch‘ing(<^  ),or  it  may  be  that  the 
princes,  after  their  conference  at  Clring,  moved 
a little  way  off  to  another  place,  called  I/oh,  and 
there  covenanted.]  Ch‘ing  J*  in  Kung-yung) 
was  in  Ch‘lng.  somewhere  in  the  pres.  Ch‘in 
Chow,  dop.  K‘ae-fung,  Ilo-nan. 

Par.  8.  Yen  (Kung-yang,  ’"■**  in  Loo, — 

in  pres.  dis.  of  Pe,  dep.  Yen-chow.  We  do  not 
know  what  grounds  of  quarrel  there  were  at 
this  time  between  Loo  atid  Choo;  and  as  duke 
Ho  and  an  officer  of  Choo  had  been  in  good 
fellowship  at  the  mcH.‘ting  in  Ch‘ing  the  month 
before,  this  makes  the  entry  the  more  strange. 
Tio-shc  says  the  defeat  was  inflicted  on  'the 
guards  of  Heu-k‘ew,  who  were  about  to  return.’ 
Too  Yu  explains  this  by  supposing  that  Heu- 
k'tiw  was  in  Choo,  and  that  Choo  had  stationed 
troops  there,  after  sending  Gae  Kiiang  to  her 
death  in  Ts‘e,  intending  that  they  tliould  make 
an  incursion  into  Loo.  On  finding,  however, 
that  T8*e  gave  up  the  body  of  Goe  Keaiig  to 
Loo,  and  that  the  two  States  continued  on  good 
terms,  Choo  was  afraid,  and  was  proceeding  to 
withdraw  its  troops,  when  duke  He,  having 
become  aware  of  their  original  object,  attacked 
and  defeated  them.  A fatal  objection  to  this 
explanation  is.  that  Heu-k‘ew  must  be  assigned 
to  Loo,  according  to  the  analogy  of  all  the 
assagei  in  which  the  duke  of  Loo  is  said  to 
avc  defeated  the  forces  of  another  power  in 
any  place.  The  most  likely  account  of  the 
collision  which  1 have  met  with.  Is  one  suggested 
by  Wang  Taou,— that  when  Ke-yew  fled  with 
the  prince  Shin  to  Choo,  on  tho  murder  of  duke 
Min,  they  had  made  great  promises  to  Choo.  if 
that  court  would  help  them  to  regain  Tyoo;  and 
that  Choo  now,  claiming  the  merit  of  their  re- 
storation and  Shin's  elevation  to  tho  marquisate, 
had  sent  a force  to  seize  and  keep  possession  of 
Hcu-k‘ew,  to  enforce  his  demand  that  the 
promises  should  be  made  good.  He  caught  only 
loss,  however,  by  his  groed. 

Par,  9.  Lc  (Kang,  Kuli,  j^)  belonged 
to  Loo.  The  Chuen  says : — *In  winter,  an  officer 
of  Keu  came  seeking  for  bribes,  but  duke  Ilwan's 
son,  Yew,  defeated  his  troops  at  Le.  and  took 
Ncu,  the  younger  brother  of  the  viscount  of  Keu.’ 
Tso-she  ^ds  that  Neu  was  not  a high  minister 
[intending  thus  to  account,  by  one  of  his 
canons,  for  the  mention  of  the  individual  simply 
by  his  name],  and  that  the  whole  par.  is  In 
commendation  of  Ke-yew  for  the  capture  of 
Neu.  After  this,  the  Chuen  resumes,  'The 
duke  for  this  gave  Ke-yew  the  fields  on  the 
north  of  the  W&n,  and  Pe.’ 

The  C%uen  on  IV.  ii.6  tells  us  how  Ke-yew 
bribed  Keu  to  deliver  up  K‘ing-foo.  Not 
satisfied  with  what  he  had  then  received,  the 
viscount  hsd  sent  his  trooM  to  require  further 
payment.  Both  Choo  and  Keu,  we  may  assume. 
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were  presuming;  that  the  new  rule  would  be  too 
weak  U>  resist  their  demands. 

most  naturally  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  Neu  was  capUirc'd  alive;  which  is  inconsist- 
ent with  a version  of  the  transaction  given  by 
Kuh-liiang: — that  Ke-yew  proposed  toNcuthat 
they  two  should  decide  tlie  contest  by  boxing, 
and  let  their  troops  look  on,  and  that  then,  when 
he  fuuiul  he  was  getting  the  worst,  ho  disposed 
of  his  antagonist  with  a dagger  which  he  carried 
about  his  person. 

For.  10.  I'he  wont  of  hero  K-fore 
IS  evidently  a t>iniplc  error  of  the  text.  It  is 


astonishing  what  nonsense  even  the  K‘ang-he 
editors  write,  on  the  supposition  that  * Confucius 
could  not  express  his  condemnation  so  well  as 
by  leaving  out  her  surname  in  this  place.*  Tso- 
she  ol>serTe8  that  the  superior  man  may  say  that 
* the  people  of  Ts‘e  dealt  too  K*verely  with  Gae 
Keang  in  put  ting  her  to  death ; for  that  a woman 
follows — has  her  obc<]iences  to  be  rendered  to— 
the  determinate  male  relatives.’  His  meaning 
seems  to  l>e  that,  as  she  had  married  from  Ts’e 
into  Loo,  it  belonged  to  Loo  to  deal  with  her; 
she  was  no  longer  amenable  to  Ts‘e.  Comp.  11. 
xviu.  2. 
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THE  C1I‘UN  TS  EW,  WITH  THE  T^^  CHUEN. 


II.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  second  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  first 
month,  we  [aided  in  the]  walling  of  Ts‘oo-k‘ew. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  fifth  mouth,  on  Sin-sze,  we  buried  our 

duchess,  Gae  Kiiang. 

3 An  army  of  Yu  and  an  army  ofTsin  extinguished  Hija- 

yang. 

4 In  autumn,  in  the  ninth  month,  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e,  the 

duke  of  Sung,  an  officer  of  Keang,  and  an  officer  of 
Hwang,  made  a covenant  in  Kwan. 

5 In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  there  was  no  rain. 

6 A body  of  men  from  Ts‘oo  made  an  incursion  into  Ch'ing. 


Par.  1.  T»‘oo-k*ew  was  the  new  capital  of 
Wei.  The  abandonment  of  the  old  capital  [See 
on  I.  ii.  9],  and  the  sulwequent  destruction  of  it 
by  the  Ttuh,  have  been  described  in  the  Chuen  on 
IV.  ii.  7,  where  also  it  is  statctl  how  the  shat- 
tered remnant  of  the  State  collecletl  again  in 
Ta'aou.  The  marqnis  of  Ta‘e.  however,  decidetl 
that  Ts‘oo-k*ew  [difft.  from  another  place  of  the 
aamo  name,  also  in  Wei,  mentioneti  in  I.  vii.  7], 
— i'lO  U east  of  the  pros.  dis.  city  of  Hwah 


(|^)*  d«P'  Ta-ming,  Chih-lc,— would  be  a bet- 
ter site  for  a capital,  and  arrange«l  with  the 
other  princes  to  raise  its  walls.  The  Chuen 
uys * In  spring,  the  princes  walled  Ts‘oo- 
k‘ew,  and  established  Wei  there.*  Tso  thinks 
that  no  mention  is  made  in  the  text  of  any 
previous  meeting  of  the  princes  for  this  purpose, 
b^use  Loo  was  late  in  arriving  I 

In  par.  2 of  the  previous  year,  it  is  stated 
that  the  armies  of  the  Sutes  ‘walled  Hing 


the  reason  being  that  the  marquis  and 
people  of  lling  had  already  taken  up  their 
quarters  in  E-e,  as  the  hi*ad-city  of  their  re- 
vived State.  Here  it  is  not  said  that  the  armies 


■walled  Wei  becauoc  the  niarqaia  and 

people  were  Mill  at  Ts'aou.  and  would  remove 
to  Ts*oo-k‘ew  only  when  it  was  ready  for  their 
reception. 

Tar.  2.  St*e  IIl.xxii.2. 

I’or.  3.  For  the  1st  lime  the  Sutes  of  Yu 


aixi  Tsin  appear  in  the  text  of  U»e  Clrun  Ts'ew : 
— the  former  on  the  eve  of  its  extinction;  the 
latter  soon  to  devcloiw  into  one  of  the  greatest 
rowers  of  the  period.  Yu  was  held  hy  the 
descendants  of  Chung-yung  ('^1 
son  of  king  T‘ao.  grandfather  of  king  Win, 
■with  the  liile  of  duke.  Its  capital  was  45  ie 
east  of  the  pres.  dis.  city  of  Ping-luh 
Keae  Chow  Shan-se.  Tsinwasaroar- 

quisate,  held  by  the  descendant!  of  Shuh-yu  (3^ 


j^~),  a son  of  king  Woo.  Its  capital  at  this  time 
was  at  Keang,  which  has  left  its  name  in  the 
pres.  Keang  Cht>w  (^^)of  Shan-se.  Its  position 
allowed  Tiin  great  opportunity  for  enlarging  its 
territory,  and  this  was  the  main  cause  of  the  great 
progress  which  it  made,  llca-yang  (Ktmg  and 
Kuh,  ^r)  was  the  second  city  of  the  State 


of  Kwoh,  in  the  north-east  of  the  pres.  dis.  of 
Ping-luh  dep.  Ping-yang.  The  pos- 

session of  Hea-yang  was  all  important  to  Kwoh, 
the  Sute  to  which  it  belonged,  and  indeed  to  Yu 
also.  Tsin  by  acquiring  Hca-jang  could  go  on 
without  difficulty  to  annex  both  the  States. 

1 he  Chuen  says : — * Si*un  Seih  of  Tsin  re- 
quested leave  /rotn  the  mar/mis  to  take  his  team 
of  Keah  horses  and  his  peih  of  Ch‘uy-kclh  jade, 
and  with  them  borrow  a way  from  Yu  to  march 
through  it  and  attack  Kwoh  [Yu  was  on  the 
south  of  Tsin,  and  Kwoh  again  on  the  south  of 
Yu].  “They  are  the  things  I hold  most  preci- 
ous,” said  the  marquis.  Seih  replied.  “But  if 
you  get  a way  through  Yu,  it  is  but  like  placing 
them  in  a treasury  outside  the  State  for  a time'* 
“There  is  Kung  Chc-kH?  in  Yu,”  objected  the 
duke.  “ Kung  Che-k‘c,”  returned  the  other,  “is 
a weak  man,  and  incapable  of  remonstrating 
vigorously.  And,  moreover,  from  his  youth  up 
he  has  always  been  with  the  duke  of  Yu,  who  is 
so  familiar  with  him,  that  though  he  should 
monstrate,  the  duke  will  not  listen  to  him.” 
The  marquis  accordingly  sent  Seun  Seih  to  hor- 
row  a way  through  Yu,  with  this  message:— 
“ Formerly,  K‘e  [a  small  Slate],  against  right  and 
reason,  entered  yonr  State  f^um  T^n-ling,  and 
attacked  the  tiiree  gates  of  Ming.  It  suffered 
for  its  doing; — all  through  your  Grace.  Now 
Kwoh,  against  right  and  reason,  has  been  keeping 
guards  about  the  travellers*  lodges,  to  make 
incursions  from  them  into  my  southern  bonlers, 
and  I venture  to  beg  a right  of  way  from  you  to 
ask  an  aocuiunt  of  its  offence.”  The  duke  of  Yu 
granted  the  request,  and  even  aaketl  to  take  the 
lead  in  invailing  Kwoh.  Kung  Clie-k‘e  remon- 
strated with  him,  but  in  vain;  and  he  raised  his 
army  for  the  enterprize. 

*In  summer,  Le  K'ih  and  Seun  Seih  brought 
on  the  army  of  Tsin,  made  a junction  with  that 
of  Yu,  and  invaded  Kwoh,  when  they  extinguish- 
ed Hea-yang. 

‘The  army  of  Yu  is  mentioned  first,  because 
of  the  bribes  which  the  duke  accepted.’ 

To  speak  of  ‘extinguishing  Hea-yang,’  which 
was  nut  a State,  sounds  strange;  hut  Kuh-leang 
accounts  for  the  language  on  the  ground  of  the 
I importance  of  the  place.  Maou  K‘c-Ung  even 
says  that  Hea-yang  is  here  another  name  for 
Yu. — Sec  Mencius,  V.  Pt.  i.  IX-2. 

Par.  4.  Keang  was  a small  Slate,  held  by 
Vings  (^^)> — pres.  Ho-nan.  Its  exact  place 
is  not  determined, — some  placing  it  in  dis.  of 
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Ching-yang  ( *^®P-  Joo-ning ; and  aomo 
in  dia.  of  Seih  Kwang-chow 

Hwang  was  alao  a aiuall  State,  held  by  Tings, 
in  the  same  Kwang-chow.  Bolli  Kiiung  and 
Hwang  acknowledge  tho  8Uj>eriority  of  T«‘oo; 
their  now  transferring  their  allegiance  to  Ts‘e 
ia  indicative  of  the  approaching  struggle  be- 
tween those  two  great  States.  Tao  says  this 
meeting  was  held  to  receive  the  submission  of 
Kcaug  and  Hwang.  Kwan  (Kung, 

was  in  Sung, — 10  ie  south-east  from  dis.  city  of 
Ts'aou,  dep.  Ta'aou-cliow. 

[The  Chuen  adds  here: — 1st.  ‘Teaou  of  Ts-e, 
chief  of  the  eunuchs,  fur  the  1st  time  let  out  the 


contemplated  expedition  of  duke  Iltcan  in  To-yu-* 
2d.  *The  duke  of  Kwoh  defeated  the  Jung 
at  Sang-t*ccn.  Tlie  diviner  Yen  of  Ts*in  said, 
“Kwoh  is  sure  to  perish.  The  duke  is  not 
afraid,  though  he  has  lost  Ilca-yang.  but  goes 
on  to  acquire  more  military  fame; — Heaven  la 
taking  away  bis  insight,  and  increasing  hia 
disease.  He  is  sure  to  take  hia  difficulties  with 
Tsin  easily,  and  show  no  kindness  to  his  people. 
He  will  not  have  five  more  banrests.*] 

Par.  6.  See  III.  xxxi.  6. 

Par.  6.  The  Chuen  says  that,  at  this  time, 
*Tow  Chang  carried  off  prisoner  T*an  Pih  of 
Cblng.' 
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III.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  third  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  first 
month^  it  efid  not  rain. 

In  summer,  in  the  fourth  month,  it  did  not  rain. 

A body  of  men  from  Seu  took  Shoo. 

In  the  si.xth  month,  it  rained. 

In  autumn,  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e,  the  duke  of  Sung,  an 
officer  of  Keang,  and  an  officer  of  Hwang,  had  a meet- 
ing at  Yang-kuh. 

In  winter,  duke  [Hwati’s]  son.  Yew,  w'ent  to  Ta‘e  to  make 
a covenant. 

A body  of  men  from  Ts‘oo  invaded  Ch'ing. 
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P&rr.  1,  2,  4.  Th«  Cbuen  Myt:— *In  spring 
it  did  not  rain,  but  in  summer,  in  the  6th  month, 
it  did.  From  the  10th  month  oj  the  preWouiycor 
to  the  end  of  the  6th  month  of  this,  there  had 
been  no  rate;  but  as  it  is  not  said  **  there  was  a 
drought,'*  it  had  not  amounted  to  a calantity.' 
The  mention  of  its  raining  in  the  6th  month  is 
dwelt  on  by  the  critics.  Ttiey  contrast  the 
thrce*-*I  might  say  four— -entries  here  about  rain, 
with  VI.  il.4,  where  seren  months’  want  of  rain 
is  summed  up  in  one  par.,  saying  that  the  various 
entries  here,  and  especially  the  last  one.  show 
bow  duke  He  must  have  sympathized  with  the 
suffering  of  the  people. 

Par.  3.  Seu, — see  III.  zxTi.4.  Shoo  was  a 
■mall  State;— in  proa.  dis.  of  Leu-kcang  (|^ 
^T)»  dep.  Z#eu-cbow,  Gau-hwuy.  It  is  not 
easy  to  determine  the  force  of  ‘took,' 

which  has  occurred  once  before  in  111.  ix.  6,  with 
rather  a difft.  application.  Kung*yang  thinks 
th»t  ^ indicates  the  ease  with  which  the 
capture  was  made,  and  Too  that  it  indicates  that 
only  a small  force  was  employed  against  Shoo. 
Borne  think  that  is  here  — ‘extin- 
guisbed;'  but  the  meaning  is  not  so  intense  as 
&at.  'nie  K*Hng-he  editors  approve  the  view 
of  Le  Leen  ; end  of  the  Yuen  dyn  \ 

which  is  reasonable; — that  Shoo  belonged  to  the 
party  of  Ta'oo,  and  that  Sou  now  took,  and  held 
H for  a time,  in  the  interest  of  Ts‘e,  to  facilitate 
the  progress  of  the  cunteiupiatcd  expedition  to 
the  south. 

Par.  6.  Tio  says  this  meeting  was  ‘ to  plan 
about  the  invasion  of  Ts‘oo.'  See  on  p.  4 of  last 


year.  The  K‘ang>he  editors  agree  with  Tso's 
account  of  the  object  of  the  meeting,  though 
Kung  and  Kuh  do  not  mention  it  They  say 
that  the  expedition  against  Ts'oo  bad  been  deter- 
mined on  in  the  meeting  at  Ching  in 

He’s  1st  year,  and  that  the  subsequent  meeting 
at  Kwan,  and  this  at  Tang-kuh,  were  held 
specially  to  secure  the  adherence  of  the  powerful 
Sung,  and  of  tiie  distant  Keang  and  Hwang. 
Yang-kuh  was  in  Ts‘e,  80  fe  north-east  from  the 
pres.  dis.  city  of  same  name,  dep.  Yen-chow. 

Par.  6.  Kuh  has  before  Both  be 

and  Kung  read  for  logo 

to  and  take  part  in.'  The  covenant  here  was 
a sequel  of  the  meeting  at  Yang-kuh  (Tso  says: 

Loo  had  not  been  represented  at  the  meeting, 
but  the  duke  here,  at  the  request  of  Ts‘e,  seo^ 
Ke-yew  to  take  part  in  the  covenant. 

Par.  7.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘ On  this  occasion, 
the  earl  of  Chdng  wanted  to  make  peace  with 
Ts^oo,  but  K'ung  Shuh  objected,  saying,  “ Ts'e 
is  now  actively  engaged  on  our  behalf.  It  will 
not  be  an  auspicious  movement  to  cast  away  its 
kindness."' 

[ITie  Chuen  adds ‘ The  marquis  of  Ts‘e  and 
Ke  of  Ts'ae  [one  of  his  ladies]  were  in  a boat 
on  a lake  in  the  park,  when  she  made  it  rock. 
The  marquis  was  afraid,  changed  colour,  and 
forbade  her;  but  she  persisted.  The  marquis 
was  angry,  and  sent  her  back  to  Ts'ae,  without 
absolutely  putting  her  away.  They  married 
her  away  there,  however,  to  another.}  * 
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IV.  1 In  his  fourth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  first  month,  the 
duke  joined  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e,  the  duke  of  Sung,  the 
marquis  of  Ch‘in,  the  marquis  of  Wei,  the  earl  of  Ch‘ing, 
the  baron  of  Heu,  and  the  earl  of  Ts'aou,  in  an  incur- 
sion into  Ts‘ac.  [The  people  of]  Ts'ae  dispersed,  when 
the  [allies]  proceeded  to  invade  Ts‘oo,  and  halted  at  King. 

2 In  summer.  Sin -chin,  baron  of  Heu,  died. 

3 K‘euh  Hwan  of  Ts‘oo  came  to  make  a covenant  in  [the 

camp  of]  the  armies.  The  covenant  was  made  at  Shaou- 
ling. 

4 The  army  of  Ts‘e  made  Yuen  T‘aou-t‘oo  of  Ch'in  prisoner. 

5 In  autumn,  [the  duke],  with  an  oificer  of  Eeang  and  an 

oflBcer  of  Hwang,  invaded  Ch'in. 

6 In  the  eighth  month,  the  duke  arrived  from  the  invasion 

of  Ts'oo. 

7 There  was  the  burial  of  duke  Muh  of  Heu. 

8 In  winter,  in  the  twelfth  month,  Kung-sun  Tsze  led  a force, 

and  joined  an  officer  of  Ts'e,  an  officer  of  Sung,  an  offi- 
cer of  Wei,  an  officer  of  Ch'ing,  an  officer  of  Heu,  and 
an  officer  of  Ts'aou,  in  an  incursion  into  Ch'in. 


Pur.  1.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘In  this  year,  in 
•pring,  the  marquis  of  Ts‘c,  with  the  forces  of 
mrny  of  the  princes,  made  an  incursion  into 
Ts‘ae,  and,  when  tht  marquis  and peopte.  dispersed 
andjUd,  proceeded  to  invade  Ts'oo.  The  viscount 
of  Ts‘00  sent  a messenger  to  the  allied  army  to 
say  to  th«  marquis,  **  Your  loniship’s  place  is  by 
the  northern  sea,  and  mine  is  by  tite  southern; 
so  remote  art  our  boundaries  that  our  cattle  and 
horses,  in  the  heat  of  their  excitement,  cannot 
affect  one  another.  Without  my  having  any 
idea  of  it,  your  lordship  has  come  to  my  country. 
What  is  the  reason  of  your  doing  soy”  Kwan 
Chung  replied,  “Duke  K'ong  of  Shaou  de* 
livered  the  charge  to  T'ae>kung,  the  first  lord 
of  our  '1's‘e,  saying,  * Do  you  undertake  to 
punish  the  guilty  among  the  princes  of  all  the 
five  degrees,  and  the  chiefs  of  all  the  nine  pro* 
vinces,  in  order  to  support  and  help  the  House 
of  Chow.*  So  there  was  given  to  our  founder 
rule  over  the  land,  from  the  sea  on  the  east  to 
the  Ilo  on  the  west,  and  from  Muh-ling  on  the 
south  to  Woo-tc  on  the  north.  Your  tribute  of 
covered  cases  of  the  three-riblK*d  rush  fShoo 
III.  i.  Ft.  1. 52]  is  not  rendered,  so  tliat  the  king's 
sacrifices  are  not  supplied  with  it,  and  there  is 


nothing  with  which  to  strain  the  spirits;— of 
this  we  have  to  ask  you  an  account.  King 
Ch'aoii  moreover  never  came  back  from  the 
expedition  which  he  undertook  to  the  south 
[king  Ch'aou  had  been  drowned  in  the  Han,  in 
It.  C.  1,0IG.  How  the  thing  happened,  was 
never  clearly  known.  Kwan  Chung  seems  to 
insinuate  that  there  had  been  some  treachery  on 
the  part  of  Ts‘oo.  But  it  was  late  now  to  bo  in* 
quinng  into  an  event  more  tlian  three  centuries 
back] ; and  into  this  also  we  have  to  inquire.’* 
The  messenger  replied,  * Tliat  the  tribute  has  not 
been  forwarded  is  the  fault  of  our  lord; — how 
should  he  presume  not  to  pay  it?  As  to  king 
Ch'aou’s  not  returning  from  the  south,  you  should 
inquire  about  it  along  the  lianks  of  the  river.” 
After  this  the  army  of  the  allies  advanced,  and 
haltoil  at  lling.* 

Hing  was  in  Ts‘oo, — in  pres.  dis.  of  Yen-shing 
(|S|]  ^),  Heu-chow  (3^  ^j]),  Ho-non.  The 
inroad  into  Ts'ao  was  a feint,  intended  to  con- 
ceal the  great  object  of  the  expeilition,  so  that 
the  allies  might  be  able  to  fall  on  Ts'oo  unpre* 
pared.  The  incident  mentioned  in  the  Chuen 
at  the  end  of  last  year  furnished  a pretext  fur  it. 
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The  marqui*  of  T«‘e  said  that  ho  had  meant  to 
recal  the  lady,  and  that  Ta'ae  had  nu  riKht  to 
marry  her  away  to  another. 
disperse.*  On  VI.  iii.  1,  Tso-ahe  defines  the 
term  aa  expreasing  ‘ the  flight  of  the  people  from 
their  lord  They  dis- 

.ppcar  like  water 

Ts‘e  Certainly  docs  not  appear  with  advantage 
in  the  conference  with  the  messeogcr  of  Te‘00. 
For  three  years  preparations  had  been  making 
for  the  expedition.  The  marquis  and  Kwan 
Chung  ought  to  have  declared  openly  and  boldly 
the  grounds  on  which  they  were  conducting  all 
the  States  of  the  north  to  attack  Ts‘oo,  instead 
of  urnng  merely  trivial  matters.  There  is 
•ometliiug  to  be  admired,  however,  in  the  ap> 

firoval  which  a hundred  critics  give  to  the  way 
n which  matters  were  conducted,  so  as  to  obtain 
the  submission  of  Ts*oo  without  the  eflfusion  of 
blood ; but  they  overlook  the  fact  that  it  was 
only  a feigned  submission  which  was  obtained. 

Par.  2.  Tso-shc  says,  on  p.  7,  that  the  baron 
‘died  in  the  army,*  which  is  probably  correct, 
though  Lew  Ch'ang  and  other  critics  say  he 
had  returned  from  the  army  ill,  and  died  in  Heu. 
Kaou  K‘ang  says  that  this  Sin-chin  was  the  same 
as  lieu  Shuh  of  U.  xv.  6,  and  that  he  bad  ruled 
his  State  for  42  years. 

Far.  8.  The  Chuen  says: — *In  summer,  the 
viscount  of  Ts‘oo  sent  K*euh  Hwan  to  the  army 
oj  the  allieM,  which  retired,  and  halted  at  Shaou- 
ling.  The  marquis  of  Ts^e  had  the  armies  of 
all  the  princc‘8  drawn  up  in  array,  and  took 
K'euh  Hwan  with  him  in  the  same  carriage  to 
survey  them,  lie  then  said,  "Is  it  on  my  un- 
worthy account  that  th(‘So  are  here?  No,  but 
in  continuation  of  the  friendship  of  the  princes 
with  my  predecessors.  What  do  you  think  of 
Ts^oo’s  being  on  the  same  terms  of  friendship 
with  me?’*  K'euh  Hwan  replied,  "If  from 
your  lordship's  favour  the  altars  of  our  land 
and  grain  may  receive  blessing,  and  you  will 
condescend  to  receive  our  prince,  this  is  his 
wish.'*  The  marquis  then  said,  " Fighting  with 
these  multitudes,  who  can  withstand  me  ? What 
city  could  sustain  their  attack?"  "If  your 
lordship,"  was  the  reply,  " by  your  virtue,  seek 
the  tranquillity  of  tho  States,  who  will  dare 
not  to  submit  to  you?  But  if  you  depend  on 
your  strength,  our  State  of  Ts'oo  has  the  hill  of 
Fang-ihing  for  a wall,  and  the  Han  for  a moat. 
Great  as  your  multitudes  are,  you  could  not  use 
them.*  K'euh  Hwan  made  a covenant,  on  Me 
part  of  T»*00y  with  the  princes.’ 

8haou-ling  was  in  Ts'oo, — 45  U east  from  the 
dis.  city  of  Ten-shing,  Heu  Chow,  Ho-nan.  From 
the  text  it  might  be  concluded  that  two  cove- 
nants were  formetl;  but  it  was  not  so.  K'euh 
Hwan  came  to  the  camp  of  the  allies,  and  in- 
timated the  wish  of  the  viscount  of  Ts‘00  to 
make  a covenant  with  them,  if  they  would 
retire  a little; — which  was  done.  It  will  appear 
on  the  whole  that  there  was  here  a lame  and 
impotent  conclusion  to  Ts'e's  expedition  against 
Ts'oo. 

Par.  4.  The  reason  of  this  seizure  is  given 
in  tlie  Chuen:— "Yuen  (Kung  and  Kuh  have 
, without  tho  T‘aou-t‘oo,  a great  officer 
of  Ch'in,  said  to  Shin  How,  a great  officer  of 
Ch'ing,  "If  tho  armies  march  through  Cb'iu 


! and  Ch'ing,  our  States  will  be  very  mucli  dls- 
trei«seil.  H they  go  by  the  eastern  regions,  and 
show  their  gram]  array  to  the  wild  tribes  tliere, 
returning  along  the  sea-coast,  it  will  be  better.” 
Shin  How  approved  of  the  proposal,  which 
j T*aou-t‘oo  then  laid  before  the  marquis  of  Ts'e, 
who  agreiHl  with  it.  After  this.  Shin  How  had 
I an  interview  with  the  marquis,  and  said,  "The 
army  has  been  in  the  field  a long  time.  If  it 
march  through  tlie  eastern  regions,  and  meet 
with  enemies.  I fear  the  soldiers  will  not  be  fit 
for  use.  If  it  march  through  Ch'in  and  Ch'ing. 
wliicb  can  supply  them  with  provisions  and 
saridals,  it  will  be  a bettor  arrangement."  Tlie 
marquis  was  pleased,  and  gave  Shin  the  town 
of  Hoo-laou,  while  he  seized  at  the  same  time 
Yuen  T‘aou-t‘oo.’ 

Par.  5.  Tso-she  says  this  was  done  ‘to  pun- 
ish Ch'in  for  its  unfaithfulness.*  It  would  ap- 
pear, then,  that  the  marquis  of  Ch'in  had  been 
privy  to  the  artful  counsel  of  Yuen  T'aou-t'oO; 
or  pcrhnpi,  M \V»ng  T«‘caou  if||i  Ming 
dyn.,  of  the  16th  century]  supposes,  he  had 
otherwise  indicated  his  intention  to  join  the 
side  of  Ts'oo.  Tins  is  more  likely.  The  mar- 
quis of  Ts'e  had  devolved  the  punishment  of 
Ch'in  on  Loo,  Keang,  and  Hwang. 

Far.  6.  Kub-Icnng  here  lays  down  a rule, 
that  if  the  duke  had  been  absent  on  two  engage- 
ments, then  the  entry  of  his  return  should  be 
associated  with  the  latter;  but  If  the  second  were 
smaller  than  the  other,  then  with  the  first. 
But  such  a rule  is  unneccMary.  The  attack  of 
Ch'in  was  only  an  incident  growing  out  of  the 
invasion  of  Ts'oo. 

Par.  7.  The  Chuen  says ‘ Duke  Muh  (^; 
Kung,  of  Heu  died  in  the  army,  and  was 
buried  with  tho  ceremonies  due  to  a marquis. 
As  a rule,  when  a prince  died  on  a visit  to  the 
king,  or  at  a meeting  with  the  other  princes,  his 
rank  was  advanced  one  degree.  If  he  died  while 
engaged  in  the  king’s  business,  it  was  advanced 
two  degrees.  On  this  occasion,  Muh  might 
have  b^n  laid  in  bis  coflSn  with  a duke's  robe.' 

Par.  8.  The  Chuen  says : — ‘ Shuh-sun  Tae-pih 
[This  was  the  Kung-sun  Tsze  (Kung,  here 
and  afterwards,  gives  the  name  as  j^).  He 
was  grandson  of  duke  Hwan,  and  chief  of 
the  Shuh-sun  cUn.  Tae  is  the  hon.  title,  and 
Pih  his  designation  as  the  eldest  of  bis  family] 
led  a force,  and  joined  tho  forces  of  the  other 
princes  in  an  incursion  into  Ch'in,  which  now 
sought  peace,  and  Yuen  T'aou-t'oo  was  restored 
to  it.* 

[The  Chuen  here  brings  up  the  affairs  of 
Tsin : — " Before  this,  duke  Keen  of  Tsin  had 
wished  to  make  Le  Ke  his  wife.  ITie  tortoise- 
shell indicated  that  the  thing  would  be  unlucky, 
but  the  milfoil  pronounced  it  lucky.  The  duke 
said,  "I  will  follow  the  milfoil.”  The  diviner 
by  the  tortoise-shell  said, " 'flie  milfoil  is  reckon- 
ed inferior  in  its  indications  to  the  tortoise-shell. 
You  had  l)etter  follow  the  latter.  And  moreover, 
the  oracle  was: — 

* Tho  change  made  by  inordinate  devotion 

Steals  away  the  good  qualities  ofthc  duke. 

ITiere  Is  a fragrant  herb,  and  a noisome  one; 

And  ten  years  heuce  the  noisoineaess  will 
continue.’ 
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Do  not  do  fts  you  propose.”  Tlie  duke  would 
not  listen  to  this  advice,  and  declared  Le  Ke 
his  wife.  She  ^ve  birth  to  Ue-ts*e,  and  her 
sister  bore  Ch*oh>tize. 

‘Wlicn  the  duke  was  about  to  declare  IXe-ts^o 
his  heir,  having  determined  on  his  plans  with 
the  great  officers  about  the  court,  Ke  [t.e.,  Le  Ke] 
said  to  his  eldest  son,  ^'Tlic  duke  has  been 
dreaming  about  Ts*e  K^ng  [the  eldest  son's 
mother] ; you  must  soon  sacrifice  to  her.”  The 
young  prince  sacrificed  to  his  mother  in  K‘euh- 
yuh,  and  sent  some  of  the  sacrificial  flesh  and 
spirits  to  the  duke,  who  was  hunting  when 
they  came.  Ke  kept  them  in  the  palace  six 
days,  and  when  the  duke  arrived,  she  poisoned 
them  and  presented  them  to  him.  The  duke 
poured  some  of  the  spirits  on  the  ground, 
which  was  agitated  by  them.  He  gave  some  of  the 
JUsh  to  a dog,  which  died ; and  some  oj  the  spirits  to 
one  of  the  attendanta,  who  also  died.  Ke  wept 
and  aaid,  ‘‘This  is  your  eldest  son’s  attempt  to 


murder  you.”  The  son  fled  to  the  new  cit^ 
f K'euh-yuhl;  but  the  duke  put  to  death  his 
tutor,  Too  Yuen-kwan.  Some  one  said  to  the 
son,  *'  Explain  the  matter.  The  duke  is  sure 
to  discriminate.”  The  son,  however,  said, 
“Without the  lady  Ke,  my  father  cannot  enjoy 
bis  rest  or  his  fowl.  If  I explain  tlie  matter, 
the  guilt  will  t>e  fixed  on  her.  The  duke  is 
getting  old,  and  I will  have  taken  his  joy  from 
him.”  The  friend  said,  “ Had  you  not  better 
go  away  then  ?”  “ The  duke,”  replied  the  prince, 
“ will  not  examine  into  who  is  the  guilty  party ; 
anil  if  I,  with  the  name  of  such  a crime,  go  away 
from  tho  State,  who  will  receive  me?”  In  the 
12th  montii,  on  Mow-shin,  be  strangled  himself 
in  the  new  city. 

‘ Kc  then  slandered  the  duke’s  two  other  sons, 
saying  that  they  were  both  privy  to  their  bro- 
ther’s attempt,  on  which  Ch*ung*urb  fled  to 
P‘00,  and  £-woo  fled  to  Keuh.’] 


Fifth  year. 
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1 In  the  [duke’s]  fifth  year  in  spring,  the  marquis  of  Tsin  put 

to  death  liis  heir-son  Shin-s5ng. 

2 Duke  Chwang’s  eldest  daughter  came  from  Ke,  and  present- 

ed her  son  at  our  court. 

3 In  summer,  Kung-sun  Tsze  went  to  Mow. 

4 The  duke,  and  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e,  the  duke  of  Sung,  the 

marquis  of  Ch‘in,  the  marquis  of  Wei,  the  earl  of  Ch'ing, 
the  baron  of  Heu,  and  the  earl  of  Ts‘aou,  had  a meeting 
with  the  king’s  heir-son  in  Show-che. 

5 In  autumn,  in  the  eighth  month,  the  [above]  princes  made 

a covenant  in  Show-che. 

6 Tlie  earl  of  Ch‘ing  stole  away  home,  and  did  not  join  in  the 

covenant. 

7 An  officer  of  Ts'oo  extinguished  Keen.  The  viscount  of 

Keen  fled  to  Hwang. 

8 In  the  ninth  month,  on  Mow'-shin,  the  first  day  of  the  moon, 

the  sun  was  eclipsed. 

9 In  winter,  the  people  of  Tsin  seized  the  duke  of  Yu. 


[The  Chaco  ««y« ‘ On  the  d»y  Sin-hne,  of 
the  king’a  first  month  in  this  yew,  being  the 
1st  day  of  the  month,  there  was  the  winter 
solstice.  Tlio  duke,  having  given  out  the  1st 
day  of  the  moon,  ascended  his  observatory  to 
survey  the  heavens,  and  caused  the  record  of 
the  fact  to  be  made;— in  acconlance  with  rule. 
At  the  equinoxes,  the  solstice's,  aud  the  com* 
mencemeiU  of  each  season,  there  was  required  a 
record  of  the  appearances  of  the  clotids,  and  their 
indications,  in  order  to  make  what  prc'parations 
should  be  necessary.*  Uut  the  winter  solstice 
this  year  fell  on  Kcah-yin  three  days 

later  than  Sin-hac.  Chinese  astronomers  have 
themselves  called  attention  to  this:— see  Keang 
Yung's  ^ ^ P 4.] 

Par.  1.  According  to  the  Chuen,  at  the  end 
of  last  year,  Shin-sflng  committed  suicide, 
driven  to  do  so  by  his  father,  in  the  temter  of 
that  year.  Too  explains  the  entry  here,  by 
saying  that  *it  follows  the  announcement  from 


and  I know  not  how  to  do  so  but  by 
using  the  term  ‘ heir*son.' 

The  Chuen  has  here: — 'Before  this,  the  mar- 
quis of  Tsin  had  employed  8ze  Wei  to  wall  P'oo 
and  Keuh  for  bis  sons,  Ch'ung-urh  and  E-woo. 
Wei  did  not  look  carefully  after  the  work,  and 
placed  faggt.>t8  brtween  the  back  and  facing  of  Ms 
walU.  E-woo  represented  the  matter  to  tho 
marquis,  who  caused  Wei  to  be  reprimanded. 
That  officer,  having  bowed  his  head  to  the 
ground,  replie<l,  "I  have  heard  the  sayings  that 
when  there  is  grief  in  a family  where  death  has 
nut  occurred,  real  sorrow  is  sure  to  come,  and 
that  when  you  fortify  a city  when  there  is  no 
threatening  of  war,  your  enemies  are  sure  to 
hold  it.  In  walling  a place  to  be  held  by  rob- 
bers and  enemies,  what  occasion  was  there  for 
me  to  be  careful?  If  an  officer  with  a charge 
the  command  given  to  him,  he  fails  in 
respect ; if  he  make  strong  a j>lace  to  be  held  by 
enemies,  he  fails  in  fldeliiy.  Failing  in  respect 
and  fidelity,  how  can  he  serve  his  lord?  As 
the  ode  (She,  III.  il.  X.  6)  says, 


Tsin.*  Tsin  in  fact  followed  the  calendar  of  J ‘The  cherishing  of  virtue  insures 
Ilea.  Tso-she‘s  narrative  is  according  to  that  ] tranquillity; 

calendar,  and  the  entry  here  is  also  correct,  ac-  j The  circle  of  relatives  serves  as  a wall’ 
cording  to  ihe  calendar  of  Chow.  It  seems  de-  ; y^lp|.  eiiltivate  his  virtue  and  make 

lirablo  to  translate  differently  from  j sure  all  tbe  circle  of  his  House; — there  is  no 
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fortification  equal  to  thi*.  In  three  year*  wc 
shall  have  war;  why  should  I be  careful?’* 
When  he  withdrew,  he  sang  to  himself, 

“Sha^^  is  the  fox  fur; 

Three  dukes  in  one  State 

Which  shall  1 follow  ? ” 

< When  the  trouble  came,  the  duke  sent  the 
eunuch  PS:  to  attack  P*oo.  ChSing-urh  said, 
“ The  comiuand  of  my  ruler  and  father  is  not  to 
be  opposed;”  and  Ik  issued  an  order  to  his 
followers,  saying,  *^lfe  who  opposes  it  is  my 
enemy.”  He  then  was  getting  over  the  wall  to 
run,  when  P^  cut  off  his  sleeve.  lie  made  bis 
escape,  however,  and  fled  to  the  Teih.’ 

Par.  2.  We  have  the  marriage  of  this  daugh' 
ter  of  Loo  in  the  25th  year  of  duke  Chwang, 
her  father.  It  is  disputed  whether  she  was  a 
full  or  only  a half  sister  of  duke  Hc;-~ilia 
most  likely  that  she  was  his  full  sister.  Ting* 
tail  puts  a stop  at  and  makes 

‘ Pih  Ke  of  Ke  came  to  1a-o  [to 
visit  her  mother];  her  son  a)ii»eare<l  at  ihe 
court.*  To  suppose  that  slic  came  to  Ixx>  for 
any  purpose  hut  to  pay  a dutiful  visit  to  her 
mother  would  be  contrary  to  all  Chinese  rules 
of  propriety;  but  as  the  text  stands,  I cannot 
but  conclude  that  the  prescutatiun  of  her  son  at 
bis  uncle's  court  was  the  reason  for  her  visit. 

Par.  5.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘Kung-sun  Tsze 
went  to  Mow; — to  marry  a tody  nj  Movex'  on 
which  Too  remarks,  'bhuh-sun  Tae-pih  was  mar- 
rying a laily  of  Mow.  As  a minister  could  not 
leave  the  State  without  his  ruler’s  onlcrs,  he 
therefore  re<*eived  the  duke’s  command  to  go  to 
Mow  with  friendly  inquiries,  and  took  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  his  bride,an<f  6riwy  her  to  Loo* 
Mow, — see  on  II.  xv.  8. 

Par.  4.  Show-che  (Kung  haa  ^ was 
in  Wei, — in  the  south-e>ast  of  the  present  Suy  | 
Cho.  (|f  dcp.  Kwei-tih,  Ho-nan.  T«o-  ; 
she  says  that  the  meeting  at  this  place  w ith  the  [ 
king’s  eldest  son  Ching  was  * to  eonstiit  alsiut 
measures  to  keep  Chow  tranquil.’  The  king  had  j 
it  in  contemplation  to  degrade  his  eldest  son,  ' 
and  give  the  right  of  succession  to  a younger.— 
the  son,  of  course,  of  another  niotlK>r;  and  to 
prevent  the  cotifusion  to  which  such  a pniccivl- 
ing  would  give  rise,  the  m.arquis  of  Ts’e  asscin- 
blcal  the  Slates,  that  they  might  thus  publicly 
acknowledge  Ch'ing  as  the  heir  to  the  kingdom; 
—much  to  the  dissatibfactiun  of  the  king,  as  we  ' 
shall  see.  I 

[The  Chuen  introduces  here : — ‘ Yuen  Seuen-  , 
chung  [the  Yuen  T*nou-foo  of  IV.  4]  of  ('Irin, 
resenting  how  .^hin  How  of  Cl»*iiig  hatl  been 
treacherous  to  him  at  Shaou-ling.  advised  him 
to  wall  the  town  which  Ts*e  had  eonferreil 
upon  him,  saying  “To  wall  it  well  will  give  | 
you  a gre-at  name,  which  your  destendHiils 
w'ill  not  forget ; and  I will  aid  you  by  asking  , 
leave  for  you  to  do  it.”  Accordingly,  he  nskcnl 
pennishion  for  the  undi-rtaking.  in  behalf  of 
Shin,  from  the  princes,  and  the  town  was  forti-  ] 
fleil  beautifully.  Yuen  then  slamUTiKl  Shin  to 
the  iwrl  of  C'li'ing.  saying  that  he  had  fortilieil 
the  city  he  had  rweived  so  arlmirnbly  with  the 
intention  of  rcbidting:  and  from  this  time  Sliln 
Huw  was  luoki'tl  u)ion  as  an  ufTcmlcr.'] 


Par.  5.  The  princes  had  had  a meeting  with 
the  king's  son,  but  they  did  not  ]>rosutne  to 
make  a covenant  with  him.  They  now  made  a 
covenant  aniong  themselves,  to  carry  out  the 
measures  determined  on  to  K*cure  his  succession 
to  the  throne. 

Par.  6.  The  Chuen  says : — ‘ In  autumn,  when 
the  princes  were  about  to  covenant,  the  king 
made  the  duke  of  Chow  call  the  earl  of  ChHng, 
and  said  to  him,  “1  encourage  you  to  follow 
Ts‘oo: — with  it  and  the  help  of  Tsin,  you  maj 
enjoy  a little  rest.”  The  earl  was  delighted  to 
receive  the  king’s  commands ; and  being  afraid 
because  he  had  not  paid  a court-visit  to  the  mar- 
yuif  0/  Ts‘e,  he  stole  away  to  Cb*ing,  and  did 
nut  join  in  the  covenant.  K^ung  Sh^  tried  to 
stop  him,  saying.  “The  ruler  of  a State  should 
not  act  lightly.  By  doing  so  he  loses  his  friends ; 
and  when  he  has  lost  them,  calamity  is  sure  to 
come.  When  in  his  extreme  distress,  he  has  to 
, beg  for  a covenant; — what  he  loses  is  great, 
j Your  lordf^hip  will  surely  repent  of  your  course.'* 
The  earl  would  not  listen  to  this  reroonstranco, 
but  stoic  away  froui  his  troops,  and  returned  to 
Ch*ing.* 

Par.  7.  Hwn  was  a State,  held  by  Weis 
( ^),  in  the  pre«.  dia.  of  K‘e-»liway 
dcp.  ilwang-chow,  Hoo-pib.  Some  refer  it  to  a 
part  of  Kwang  Chow  )i  Ho-nan ; but  tliis 

is  a mistake, — occasioned,  some  suppose,  by  the 
fugitive  viscount’s  having  finally  taken  up  his 
residence  there.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘Tow  T*oo- 
woo-t‘oo  [Sec  the  Chuen  appended  to  111.  xxx.2] 
of  Ts'oo  extingniohed  Ilcen,  when  the  viscount 
of  lleoii  fled  to  Hwimg.  At  this  time,  Kcang, 
Hwang,  Taou,  and  Pih,  w hich  were  in  friendly 
relations  with  Ts‘e,  had  ofilnities  by  marriage 
with  Hcen.  The  viscount,  depending  on  their 
help,  would  not  perform  service  to  Ts‘oo,  and 
moreover  did  not  make  preparations  fur  an 
emergency  ; and  so  he  came  to  ruin.’ 

Par.  8.  This  ccU]>sc  took  place  August  11th, 
B.  C.  C54. 

Par.  9.  The  Cliuen  says : — ‘ The  marquis  of 
TsIn  again  [tSce  on  11. 3]  borrowed  a way 
through  Yu  to  attack  Kw(^.  Kung  Che-k‘e 
remonstrated  trtth  the  duit  of  IIb,  saying, 
“ Kw  oh  is  the  external  defence  of  Yu.  If  Kwoh 
perish,  Yu  is  sure  to  follow*  it  A way  should 
not  he  opcneil  to  the  yreed  of  Tsin  ; robbers  are 
not  to  Ik  playwl  wiili.  To  do  it  once  was  more 
than  enough;  and  will  you  do  it  a second  time? 
Tlie  coinnum  sayings,  ‘ 'I'he  carriage  and  its 
wheel-aids  depend  on  one  another,’ ‘ When  the 
lips  |Krish,  the  teeth  bcc<»me  cold,’  illu>tnitR 
(lie  relation  between  Kwoh  and  Yu.”  'I'lie  duke 
said.  “The  princes  of  Tsin  and  Yu  are  descend- 
ed from  (he  same  ancestor.  How  should  Tsin 
injurcus?”  The  nihiisier  replied,  ' T'ae-pili  and 
Yu'chung  wi*rc  sons  nf  king  T'ac;  but  l>ecause 
T‘ae-pih  wtmld  not  follow  him  nymnst  Shan^,  he 
did  not  inherit  his  State.  Kwoh  Chung  and  Kwoh 
Shull  were  sons  of  king  Ke.  and  ministers  of  king 
WAn.  Their  merits  in  the  aerviec  of  the  rtiynl 
House  arc  prcscrv<‘<l  in  the  rc|K)sitory  of  cove- 
muits.  If  Kwoh  be  extinguisbc*!  by  Tsin,  what 
love  is  it  likely  to  sliow  to  Yu?  And  can  Yu 
claim  a noaKT  kindrtil  to  Tain  than  the  descend- 
ants of  H wan  ami  Chwang  [See  the  Chuen  after 
111.  xxiii..3],  that  'I'sin  should  show  love  to  It? 
Whut  crime  had  the  families  descended  from 
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Bwao  and  Chwang  been  guilty  oft  aod  yet  Ttin 
destroyed  them  entiioly,  feeling  that  they  might 

frees  on  it  [See  the  Cbuen  after  111.  xxr.  5]. 

ts  near  relatives,  whom  it  might  have  been 
expected  to  favour,  it  yet  put  to  death,  because 
Ouir  gmtneu  pressed  upon  it what  may  not 
Tsin  do  to  you,  when  there  is  your  State  to 
gain  ?”  The  duke  said,  '*  My  sacriflcial  offbrin^ 
have  been  abundant  and  pure;  the  Spirits  will 
not  forsake,  but  will  sustain  me."  His  minister 
replied,  **  I have  heard  that  the  Spirits  do  not 
accept  the  persons  of  men,  but  that  it  is  virtue 
to  which  they  cleave.  Hence  in  the  Books  of 
Chow  we  read,  * Great  Heaven  hat  no  aflecUons ; 
—it  helps  only  the  virtuous  [Shoo,  V.  xvii.  4]  ;* 
and,  * It  Is  not  the  millet  which  has  the  piercing 
fragrance;  it  Is  bright  virtue  [Shoo,  V.  xxi.  S] 
and  again,  ‘ People  do  not  slight  offerings,  but  it  is 
virtue  which  is  the  tiling  accepted  [Shoo,  V.v.8].' 
Tims  if  a reiler  have  not  virtue,  the  people  will  not 
be  attached  to  him,  and  the  Spirits  will  not  accept 
ki»  offtringt.  What  the  Spirits  will  adhere  to  is 
a man’s  virtue.  If  Tsin  take  Yu,  and  then 
cultivate  bright  virtue,  and  therewith  present 
fragrant  offerings,  will  the  Spirits  vomit  them 
out?"  The  duke  did  nut  listen  to  him,  but 
granted  the  request  of  the  messenger  of  Tsin. 

*Kung  Che*k‘e  went  away  from  Yu,  with  all 
the  circle  of  his  family,  saying.  *Yu  will  not 
•ee  the  winter  sacrifice.  Its  doom  is  in  this  ex- 
pedition. Tsin  will  nut  make  a second  attempt.' 

In  the  8th  month,  on  Kcah-woo,  the  marquis 
of  Xaln  laid  siege  to  Shaug-yang  [the  chief  city 


of  Kwoh],  and  asked  the  diviner  Yen  whether  he 
should  succeed  in  the  enterprise.  Yen  replied 
that  he  should,  aod  be  then  asked  when.  Ten 
said,  **  The  children  have  a song  which  says, 

* Towards  day  break  of  Ping, 

Wei  of  the  Dragon  lies  hid  in  the  conjunc- 
tion of  the  sun  and  moon. 

With  combined  energy  and  grand  display, 
Are  advanced  the  fla^  to  capture  Kw<^. 
Grandly  spears  the  Shun  star, 

And  the  T'een-ts'ih  is  dim. 

When  Ho  culminates,  the  enterprise  will  be 
completed, 

And  the  dulw  of  Kwoh  will  flee.' 

*^*AeconUng  to  Mis,  von  will  succeed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  9th  and  lOtb  months.  In  the 
morning  of  Ping-tsze,  the  sun  will  be  in  Wei, 
and  the  moon  in  Tt4h;  the  8hun*ho  will  be 
exactly  in  the  south:— this  is  sure  to  be  the 
time." 

*In  winter, in  the  12th month, on Ping-tsxe,  the 
1st  day  of  the  moon,  Tiin  extinguished  Kwoh, 
and  Ch‘ow,  the  duke,  fled  to  the  capitaL  The 
army,  on  its  return,  took  up  its  quarters  in  Yu, 
surprised  the  city,  and  extinguished  the  State, 
seizing  the  duke,  and  his  great  officer  Tsing*pih, 
whom  the  marquis  employed  to  escort  his  daugh- 
ter, Mull  Ke,  to  Ts'in.  Tht  marguis  continued  the 
sacrifices  of  Yu  in  Tsin,  aod  presented  to  the  king 
the  tribute  due  from  it.  Ine  brief  language 
the  text  is  condemnatory  of  Yu,  and  expresses, 
besides,  the  ease  wiM  which  Tsin  oaacxcd  it,* 
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VI.  1 It  was  the  [duke's]  sixth  yiar,  the  spring,  the  king’s  first 
month. 

2 In  summer,  the  duke  joined  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e,  the  duke 

of  Sung,  the  marquis  of  Ch‘in,  the  marquis  of  Wei,  and 
the  earl  of  Ts‘aou,  in  invading  Cli'ing,  wiien  they  be- 
sieged Sin-shing. 

3 In  autumn,  a body  of  men  from  Ts‘oo  besieged  Heu,  and 

the  princes  went  from  Ch‘ing  to  relieve  it. 

4 In  winter,  the  duke  arrived  from  the  invasion  of  Ch‘ing. 


[The  Cbucn  here  continues  the  affairs  of 
Ttin: — *The  marquis  of  Tsin  sent  Kea  Hwa  to 
attack  Kcuh.  E-woo  was  unable  to  maintain 
it,  so  he  made  a covenant  and  went  away.  He  I 
thought  himself  of  fleeing  to  the  Teih,  but  K'^h  | 
Juy said,'* Following  afteryour brother [Chning> 
urh],  and  fleeing  to  the  tame  place,  it  will  appear 
as  if  you  had  been  criminals  togethtr.  You  had 
better  go  to  L^ng;  it  is  near  to  Tsln,  and  is 
kin  dly  regarded  by  it."  £-woo  went  accordingly 
to  L^ng.] 

Par.  2.  The  Chuen  ssys: — 'In  summer,  the 
princes  invaded  Ch'ing,  because  the  earl  had 
stolon  away  from  the  covenant  at  Show-ch'e. 
They  laid  siege  to  Sln-meih  which  Ch'ing  bad 
fortified,  though  it  was  not  the  season  lor  such  aif 
undertaking.*  The  Chuen  calls  the  place  8in> 
meih,  or  'New  Meib,*  and  the  text  calls  it  Sin- 
sblng,  or  'the  New  city/  referring  to  its  having 
been  recently  walled.  It  was  80  fe  to  the  south* 
cast  of  the  pres.  dia.  city  of  Meih,  dep.  K‘ae*fung. 

Par.  8.  * Besieged  Heu/  u laid  siege  to  the 
principal  dty  of  Ueo.  8o  we  are  to  understand 
other  passages,  where,  apparently,  the  siege  of  a 
State  IS  spoken  of.  The  Chuen  says ‘ The  vis* 
count  of  Ts*oo  besieged  Heu,  in  order  to  relieve 


Ch'ing.  The  princes  relieved  Heu,  andhe  retired.' 
The  implies,  as  in  the  translation,  that  the 
princes  marched  their  troops  from  Ch'ing  to 
Heu. 

[The  Churn  adds  here  a narrative  which  shows 
of  what  little  use  the  expedition  against  Ts'oo 
had  been.  The  States  in  the  south  continued 
to  feel  that  it  waa  be  tter  for  them  to  keep  in 
ailiancewith  the  aggressive  Power.*— 'In  winter, 
the  marquis  Muh  of  Ts'ae  went  along  with  duko 
Heof  Heu,and  had  an  interview  with  the  viscount 
of  Ts'oo  in  Woo-shing.  Ihe  baron  of  Uea 
appeared  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back, 
and  holding  a peih  in  hit  mouth.  Bis  great 
officers  wore  head-bands  and  other  clothes  of 
the  deepest  mourning,  and  the  inferior  officers 
pushed  s cofflnalongonacarriage.  The  viscount 
asked  Fung  Fih  what  he  should  do,  who  replied, 
"When  king  Woo  had  vanquished  Yin,  K*e,  vis- 
count of  We,  appeared  be/ort  hm  in  thia  faahion. 
King  Woo  with  his  own  hands  loosed  hla  banda, 
received  hia  peiA,  ordered  away  tlie  emblema  of 
doom,  burned  bis  coffin,  treated  him  courteously, 
and  robed  him,  sending  him  back  to  bis  placeu** 
The  viscount  of  Ts'oo  followed  thic  example.*] 
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VII.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  seventh  year,  in  spring,  an  officer  of  Ts‘e 
invaded  Ch‘ing. 

2 In  summer,  the  viscount  of  Little  Choo  paid  a court  visit 

[to  Loo.] 

3 Ch'ing  put  to  death  its  great  officer.  Shin  How. 

4 In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  the  duke  had  a meet- 

ing with  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e,  the  duke  of  Sung, 
Kwan,  heir-son  of  Ch'in,  and  Hwa,  heir-son  of  Ch'ing, 
when  they  made  a covenant  in  Ning-moo. 
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5 Pan,  earl  of  rs'aoii,  aied. 

6 Duke  [Hwan's]  son,  Yiiw,  went,  to  Ts‘c. 

7 In  winter,  there  was  the  burial  of  duke  Ch'aou  of  Ts'aou. 


Par.  1.  ChHng  was  in  an  evil  case  between 
Tb'oo  and  Ts'c,  and  experienced  the  general 
fate  of  trimmers.  The  Cliuen  says  ; — ‘On  this 
occasion,  K‘ung  ^^buh  said  to  the  carl  of  Ch‘ing, 
*'The  proverb  says.  ‘VV'licn  a man  is  incapable 
of  firm  resolve,  why  should  he  feel  it  a pain  to 
be  humble?'  You  are  not  able  to  be  strong,  and 
you  are  not  able  to  be  weak : — it  is  the  way  to 
ruin  yourself;  the  State  is  in  peril.  Let  me  en> 
treat  you  to  submit  to  Ts'e,  in  order  to  save  the 
State.”  The  earl  said  “ 1 know  how  pt<xce  with 
T»'t  can  be  brought  about.  Have  patience  with 
me  for  a little.”  The  officer  replied,  “ When  we 
know  not  in  the  morning  that  we  shall  reach  the 
evening,  how  can  we  wait  tor  your  determinationf"' 
Par.  2.  Seaou  or  Little  Choo  is  the  same  os 
^ (^1^)  in.T.3;  XV.3.  lU  chief  £-Uc,  it  U 

said,  had  been  very  assiduous  in  serving  the 
marquis  of  Ts‘e,  who  got  the  king  to  confer  on 
him  a patent  of  nobility,  and  raise  him  to  the 
rank  of  viscount.  He  is  here  in  consequence 
of  bis  elevation,  paying  a court  visit  to  Loo. 
I’he  name  adopts  for  tho  new  State  was  little 
Choo,  because  the  visconnts  of  Choo  and  the  lords 
of  £ were  descended  from  the  tame  ancestor. 

Par.  8.  See  on  IV.  4 ; and  the  narrative  after 
V.4.  The  Chuen  says  here: — “Ch‘ing  put  to 
death  Shin  How  to  please  Ts‘e,  and  because  of  the 
ill  report  of  blm  given  by  Yuen  T‘aou-t‘oo.  Shin 
How  was  a native  of  Shin  [ ^ ; a son  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Shin  by  a daughter  of  Ti'oo],  and  had 
^en  a favourite  with  king  WAn  of  Ts‘oo.  \N'ben 
king  WAn  was  about  to  die,  he  gave  How  a peih^ 
and  sent  him  away,  saying,  ” It  is  only  I that 
know  you.  You  are  all  bent  on  gain,  insatiable. 
I have  nven  to  you,  and  allowed  you  to  beg  from 
me,  without  dwellingonyour  faults;  but  my  suc- 
cessor will  require  much  from  you,  and  you  are 
sure  not  to  escape  the  consequences  of  your 
conduct.  You  must  quickly  leave  Ts‘oo;  and 
do  not  go  to  a small  State,  for  it  will  not 
be  able  to  bear  you.”  When  king  WAn  was 
buried.  Shin  How  fled  to  Ch‘ing,  where  also  he 
became  a favourite  with  duke  Le.  When  Tsze- 
w An  (^ow  T‘oo-woo-t‘oo,  chief  minister  of  Ts‘oo] 
heard  of  his  death,  ho  said,  “ The  ancients  have 
well  said,  *No  one  knows  a minister  like  his 
ruler.'  Uow't  na/u  re  could  not  be  changed.”  ’ 
Par.  4,  Ning-moo  (Kuh-lcang  bos 
was  in  Loo,  20  te  cast  of  the  pres.  dls.  city  of 
Yu-t‘ae,  dep.  Yen-chow.  This  was  'a  meeting 
in  robes  ( the  princes  did 
not  have  any  military  following.  The  K‘ang- 
he  editors  say  that  * tho  lords  of  Ch‘in  and  Ching 
•ent  their  heir-sons.  Both  of  these  States  had 
lately  been  attacked  by  Ts‘e.  Ch‘in  would 
fain  have  declined  the  covenant,  but  did  not 
venture  to  do  so.  Ch'ing  would  fain  have  been 
present  at  it,  but  was  not  permitted  to  be  so. 
They  therefore  did  not  present  tbcmselves,  but 
•ent  their  sons.’  The  Chuen  says  This 
meeting  at  Niog-moo  was  to  consult  about 


(?h‘ing.  Kwan  Chung  said  to  the  marquis  of 
Ts‘e,  “ I have  heard  the  sayings,  ‘ Call  the  waver- 
ing with  courtesy ; cherish  the  remote  with 
kindness;  when  kindness  ami  courtesy  arc  shown 
invariably,  there  are  none  but  will  be  won.’  ” 
The  marquis  accordingly  manifested  courtesy  to 
the  princes,  and  their  officers  received  from  him 
the  Hat  oj  the  tribute  their  territories  hud  to  poy 
to  the  hng.  The  earl  of  Cld'ng  having  sent  bis 
eldest  son  Hwa  to  receive  the  commands  of  tho 
meeting,  the  young  prince  said  to  the  marquis, 
“ It  was  the  three  clans  of  S^h,  K^ung,  and 
Tsre-jin,  who  opposed  your  lordship's  orders.  If 
you  will  remove  them  as  the  basis  of  a pacifica- 
tion, 1 will  become,  at  the  head  of  Ch'ing,  as  one 
of  your  own  subjects,  and  your  lordship  will  be 
a gainer  in  every  way.” 

‘The  marquis  was  about  to  agree  to  his  pro- 
posal ; but  Kwan  Chung  said,  “ Yon  have 
bound  all  the  princes  to  you  by  your  propriety 
and  truth ; and  will  it  not  be  improper  to  end 
with  an  opposite  policy?  Uert  we  should  have 
propriety  in  the  form  of  no  treachery  between  sou 
and  father,  and  truth  in  that  of  the  son's  ob- 
seeing  hU  father's  commands  according  to  tho 
exigency  of  the  limes.  There  cannot  be  greater 
criminality  than  that  of  him  who  acts  contrary 
to  these  two  lhingt.1  “We  princes,”  replied 
the  duke,  “ have  tried  to  punish  Ch'ing,  but 
without  success.  And  now  when  sucli  an  op< 
portunity  is  presented  to  me,  may  I not  take 
advantage  of  it?”  “Let  your  lordship,”  said 
Kwan,  “deal  gently  with  the  case  of  Ch‘ing  in 
kindness,  and  add  to  this  an  instructive  exposi- 
tion of  it,  and  then,  when  you  again  lead  the 
princes  to  punish  the  State,  it  will  feel  that  utter 
overthrow  is  imminent,  and  will  be  consumed 
with  terror.  If  on  the  contrary  you  deal  with  it, 
adopting  the  counsel  of  this  criminal,  Ch'ing 
will  have  a case  to  allege,  and  will  not  be 
afraid.  Consider  too  that  you  have  assembled 
the  princes  to  do  honour  to  virtue,  and  if  at  tho 
meeting  you  give  place  to  this  villain,  and  follow 
hia  counsel,  what  will  there  be  to  show  to  your 
deswndants?  And  further,  the  virtue,  the 
punishments,  the  rules  of  propriety,  and  the 
righteousness,  displayed  at  the  meetings  of  the 
princes,  are  recorded  in  every  Sute.  When  a 
rerord  is  made  of  the  place  given  to  such  a 
criminal,  there  will  be  an  end  of  your  lordship's 
covenanta.  If  you  do  tho  thing  and  do  not  re- 
cord it,  that  will  show  that  your  virtue  Is  not  com- 
plete. Let  not  your  lordship  accede  to  his  request. 
Ch'ing  is  sure  to  accept  the  covenant.  And  for 
this  Hwa,  the  earl  of  Vk^ing'a  eldest  son,  to  leek 
the  assiston^  of  a great  State  to  weaken  his 
own  ; — ho  will  not  escape  without  suffering  for 
it.  The  government  of  Ch'ing,  moreover,  is  in 
the  hands  of  Shuh-chen,  Too  Shuh,  and  8w 
Shuh,  those  three  good  men: — you  would  find 
no  <mportunity  now  to  oct  against  it.” 

* On  this  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  declined  the  prof- 
fers of  the  prince,  who  in  consequence  of  this 
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affair  wn«  reganiml  aa  a criminal  in  Ch'in(j^.  double  twelfth],  king  Hwuy  dicH.  KingSeang,  in 
The  earl  ^begged  from  T»*e  the  favour  of  a contequence  of  the  trouble!  that  were  occasioned 
covenant.  T'ae-shuh  Tae,  and  fearing  his  accession 

Par.  5.  For  Kung  has  might  not  be  secured,  did  not  make  Am  fatKtr'g 

J After  p.  7,  the  Chuen  says: — 'In  the  inter-  : death  public,  and  sent  an  announcement  of  his 
ary  month  [which  must  thus  have  been* a ! difficulties  to  Ts*e.*] 


Eighth  year. 
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VIII.  1 In  his  eighth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  first  month, 
the  duke  had  a meeting  with  an  officer  of  the  king, 
the  marquis  of  Ts‘e,  the  duke  of  Sung,  the  marquis 
of  Wei,  the  baron  of  Heu,  the  earl  of  Ts'aou,  and 
Kwan,  heir-son  of  Ch‘in,  when  they  made  a covenant 
in  T‘aou. 

2 The  earl  of  Ch‘ing  begged  [to  be  admitted  to]  the  cove- 

nant. 

3 In  summer,  the  Teih  invaded  Tsin. 

4 In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  the  duke  offered 

the  great  sacrifice  in  the  grand  temple,  and  [at 
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the  same  time]  placed  the  tablet  of  [duke  Chwang’s] 
wife  in  his  shrine. 

5 In  winter,  in  the  twelfth  jnonth,  on  Ting-we,  the  king 
[by]  Heaven’s  [grace]  died. 


Parr.  1,2.  TheT'aouhereisdiffereDtfh^nithat 
is  III.xxvll  1.  This  was  in  IVaou, — 50  U 
•onth-west  from  the  pres,  city  of  Puh  Chow 
dep.  Ts*aou-chow.  Tlie  Chucn  says : 
— ‘ The  object  of  the  corenant  was  to  concert 
measures  about  the  royal  House.  The  earl  of 
Chin^  begK<^  leave  to  take  part  in  it,  asking  that 
Ts'ewouldaccepthissubniission.  The  succession 
of  king  Seang  was  settled,  and  lie  proceeded  to 
publish  his  father's  death.' 

The  king’s  death,  according  to  the  Chuen, 
took  place  in  the  end  of  last  year,  whereas  the 
5th  par.  here  states  that  it  occurr^  in  the  12th 
month  of  this  year.  Woo  Ch'ing,  Wang  Ts'eaou, 
and  many  other  critics,  think  that  Tso>she 
must  be  in  error  as  to  the  date  of  the  death. 
It  is,  indeed,  not  easy  to  understand  how  so  im- 
portant an  event  could  have  been  concealed  for 
twelve  months.  The  queen  and  her  son  Shuh 
Tae  who  were  anxious  to  prevent  the  succession 
of  Ch'ing,  could  uot  have  reiuaioed  ignorant  of 
it  all  that  lime. 

The  earl  of  Ch'ing  now  felt  that  there  was 
no  course  for  him  but  to  humble  himself.  Me 
had  withdrawn  from  the  meeting  in  the  5th 
vear,  wliich  was  to  reengnixe  the  right  of  the 
king’s  BOD  Chdng  to  the  throne ; and  now  he  is 
obliged  to  beg  to  be  allowed  to  take  part  in 
the  meeting  which  rcc^ognized  him. 

Par.  3.  'Hie  Chuen  says: — ‘ Le  K*ih  had 
commanded  a force  wjainst  the  Teih,  with  L^ng 
Yew-mc  as  his  cliariotecr,  and  Kw*oh  Yih  as  the 
speannnn  on  the  left.  He  defeated  them  at  Ts'ac 
sang,  when  Lesng  said  to  him,  “TheTeih  arc  not 
ashamed  to  If  you  follow  them,  you  will  ob- 

tain a great  conquest.”  Le  K‘ih  replied,  *^Jtu 
best  tofrighten  them  only.  Don’t  let  us  accelerate 
a rising  of  all  their  trilies.”  Kwoh  Yih  said, 
” Let  a year  be  completed,  and  the  Teih  will  be 
here  again.  We  are  on/y  showing  them  our 
weakness.”  Sure  ewmyhy  this  summer,  the  Teih 
invaded  Tsin,  to  avenge  their  defeat  at  Ts‘ac- 
sang.  'J1ie  exact  month  of  the  year  luid  come 
round  again.* 

Par.  4.  llicre  are  two  things  recorded  in  this 
par.;  first,  the  offering  of  the  te  sacrifice  and 
next,  Uie  taking  occasion  at  it  (indicated  by  the 
M to  introduce  a lady,  the  wife  of  some 
duke,  into  the  grand  temple,  or  the  temple  of  the 
duke  of  Chow,  ancestor  of  the  House  of  Loo. 

1st.  The  te  sacrifice  here  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  or  ' fortunate  to,*  mentioned 

IV. ii.  2.  It  is  the  'great  sacrifice 
olfered  once  in  3 years,  according  to  Too  Yu,  or 
once  in  5 years,  according  to  others.  The  indi- 
vidual sacrificed  to  In  it  was  the  remotest  ances- 
tor to  whom  the  kings,  or  the  princes  of  States 
ruled  by  offshoots  from  the  royal  House,  traced 
their  lineage.  l*he  kings  would  thus  sacrifice  to 
the  ancien  t emperor  Kuh  ( ; and  the  mar- 
quisos  of  T./00  to  king  W&n.  Whether  Loo  did 
arrogate  tlie  right  to  offer  the  sacrifice  to  the 


emperor  Kuh,  pleading  a special  grant  to  do  so 
given  to  the  duke  of  Chow  by  king  Cli‘ing,  is  a 
question  that  need  not  be  c«)nsidered  here.  This 
‘great  sacrifice’  is  that  here  spoken  of,  and  we 
ha%*e  the  record  of  it  this  year,  aud  not  on  other 
years  of  its  occurrence,  bciause  of  the  extraordi- 
nary use  that  was  made  of  it,  as  related  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  par. 

2d.  Who  was  the  lady  intended  here  by 

Tso-she  says  she  was  Qae  K^ng,  duke 
Chwang’s  wife • He  offered  the  te  sacrifice,  and 
introduced  the  tablet  of  Gae  K'cang; — which 
was  contrary  to  rule.  In  the  case  of  the  death 
of  a duke's  wife,  if  she  died  not  in  her  proper 
cliaml)er;  or  the  passage  of  her  coffin  were  not 
announce  in  the  ancestral  temple;  or  her 
demise  were  not  communicated  to  the  princes 
who  had  covenanted  with  her  husband;  or  her 
tablet  had  not  been  tetHporariltf  placed  by  that 
of  her  husband’s  father’s  wife; — then  her  tablet 
could  not  be  placed*  in  her  hus^nd’s  shrine.* 
is  here  employed  in  the  sense  given  by  Too 

All  the  conditions  re- 
quired for  this  ceremony  had  been  observed  in 
the  case  of  Gae  Keang,  excepting  the  first.  She 
had  not  died  in  her  chamber,  but  through  her 
own  wickedness  had  been  put  to  death  in  Ts'e ; 
and  though  duke  He  had  brought  her  body 
back  to  and  buried  it  with  ail  the  usual 

forms,  yet  one  important  element  was  wanting, 
sufficient,  in  Tso-she’s  opinion,  to  vitiate  this 
final  honour  attempteil  to  be  paid  to  her. 

Kung-yang  took  a difft.  view.  Acc,  to  him, 
the  * wife’  here  is  duke  He’s  own  wife.  He  had 
arranged  to  marry  a daughter  of  Ts'oo;  but  a 
lady  of  Ts'e.  intended  for  the  harem,  arriving 
before  her,  duke  He  w’as  obliged  by  the  power 
of  Ts’o  to  make  her  his  wife,  by  the  ceremony 
of  introducing  her  on  this  occasion  into  the  tem- 
ple. But  this  appears  to  be  merely  a story 
concocted  by  Rung  to  explain  the  text  in  some 
likely  way. 

Kuh-lcang  seems  to  think  that  the  lady  was 
Cbing  Fung,  duke  He’s  mother;  and  if  be 
8i>oken  of  her  Spirit-tablet  this  view  is  absurd, 
l>ecaiise  she  did  not  die  til!  the  4lh  year  of 
duke  Wftn.  Lew  Ch'ang.  Chang  Heah,  however, 
and  a host  of  other  critics,  adopt  a modification 
of  this  view,  that  duke  He  somehow  took  this  oc- 
casion to  instal  his  own  mother  as  duke  Chwang's 
proper  wife.  But  they  fail  to  show  that  such  a 
procee<llng  was  in  any  way  competent  to  a son. 
— On  the  whole  Tso-she's  view  most  commends 
itself  to  our  acceptance. 

Par.  o.  See  what  has  been  said  on  the  date 
of  the  king's  death  under  par.  1.  Tso-she  says 
here,  that  'an  officer  of  the  king  came  now  to 
announce  his  death,  and  that  tlic  announcement 
was  made  so  late,  because  of  the  difficulties 
fosnfcterf  uith  the  succession' 
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[The  Clmcn  ndils  here: — ‘The  duke  of  SunR 
being  ill,  hi*  eldest  son  bh  rtrotjiiiztd  wi/'r, 
Tsxe-foo,  carnesily  entreated  him,  sa%ing,  “Afy 
brother^  Muh-c,  is  older  than  I,  and  is  entirely 
Tirtnous.  Do  made  him  your  sut•cee^8or."  '1  he 
duke  gRTC  charge  to  Ts/e«yu  [the  al»ove  Muh-e] 
that  so  it  should  be,  but  he  refused,  saying. 


“What  greater  virtue  could  there  be  than  for 
him  (bus  to  decline  the  dignity  of  the  State? — 
I am  not  equal  to  him.  And  moreover,  the 
thing  itself  Mould  not  be  In  accortlanec  with 
what  is  right.*’  With  this  he  ran  out  of  thu 
duke's  jirescncc.*] 
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IX.  1 In  the  duke’s  ninth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  first 
month,  on  Ting-ch‘o\v,  Yu-yueh,  duke  of  Sung,  died. 

2 In  summer,  the  duke  had  a meeting  with  the  [king’s]  chief 

minister,  the  duke  of  Chow,  and  with  the  marquis  of 
Ts‘e,  the  son  [of  the  late  duke]  of  Sung,  the  mar- 
quis of  Wei,  the  earl  of  Ch‘ing,  the  baron  of  Heu,  and 
the  earl  of  "rsaou,  in  K‘wci-k‘ew. 

3 In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  on  Yih-yiiw,  the  duke’s 

eldest  daughter  died. 

4 In  the  ninth  month,  on  Mow-shin,  the  princes  made  a 

covenant  in  K‘wei-k‘ew. 

5 On  Keah-tsze,  Kwei-choo,  marquis  of  Tsin,  died. 

6 In  winter,  Le  K‘ih  put  to  death  He-ts'e,  the  son  of  his 

[deceased]  ruler. 

TOL  T.  30 
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P«rr.  1,2.  Y«-yueh,— sec  tho  events  of  his  ac* 
cession  in  t!ic  Chucn  on  lll.xii3.4.  He  was 
succmletl  by  liis  son  Tsze-foo  ( known 

as  tlukc  Si*ang  (3^  period  of  his 

larty  mourning,  iK-foru  I)i«  father  was  burieil, 
Tsz4*-fim  canm  in  mourning  garb  to  this  meeting 
at  K wei-k'cvr,  and  therefore  he  is  nientlonetl  in 
p.  2 a?  ‘sun,  or  new  duko,  of  Sung.* 

'rso-shc  lays  down  the  canon,  tlmt  tlie  successor 
to  the  thniiie,  while  his  predece-^sorwas  unburicd, 
was  called  S<iaou-t‘ung  (/j>  or  'boy;*  and 
the  successor  to  a State,  in  like  circumstances. 
T>ze  t-^),  or  ‘the  son.'  Kung  and  Kuh  for 
Ip  ^ read  ^ . and  for  K‘wd- 
k’i'w  was  in  Sung, — 30  le  east  from  the  pres, 
dis.  city  of  K'nou-shing 

fnng.  Tho  Chucn  says: — ‘The  meeting  at 
Kwci-k‘ew  was  to  rep«‘at  the  former  covenant 
[that  in  VIII.  1],  and  to  cultivate  tlic  gi^nl  rela- 
tions imung  the.  princes  which  W’as 

|)n){H*r.  The  king  sent  his  prime  minister  [the 
of  the  Shoo,  XX.  v.  1]  K'ung  to  present 
to  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  some  of  his  sacriflcial  flesh, 
with  the  message,  “The  son  of  Heaven  Ims  lK*cn 
sacrificing  to  Wfln  ami  Woo,  and  sends  K'ung 
to  present  a jjortion  of  the  flesh  to  his  uncle  of 
a tlifferent  surname.”  The  marquis  was  about 
t<»  descend  the  steps,  and  do  olxnsauce,  when 
K'ling  said,  “There  was  another  command. 
Tlie  son  of  Heaven  charged  me  to  say  that,  in 
consideration  of  his  uncle's  7d  years,  lie  confers 
on  him  an  additional  degree  of  distinction, — 
that  he  shall  not  descx'ud  and  do  obeisance.” 
“ Heaven’s  majesty,”  replied  tho nmrquis,  “is  not 
far  from  mo, — not  a cubic,  not  8 inches.  Shall 
I.  Seaou-pih,  dare  to  covet  tliis  command  of  the 
son  of  Heaven,  and  not  descend  and  do  obeis- 
ance. If  I di>l  so,  I should  fear  that  majestif 
was  falling  low,  and  left  a stigma  on  the  son  of 
Heaven.  I dare  not  but  descend  and  do  obeis- 
ance.” With  this  lie  descended  the  did 

obeisance,  ascended  again,  and  rcceivetl  the  flesh.’ 

Par.  3.  Kung-ynng  says: — ‘lliis  lady  had 
not  bi*en  married; — how  is  her  death  recorded 
here?  She  had  been  engaged  to  be  niarncxl. 
When  that  to<»k  place,  the  daughter  was  calU'd 
by  her  designation  in  the  family,  and  her  hair 
was  lK>und  up  with  the  pin.  If  she  died  before 
!>einij  married,  the  ceremonies  U8C<1  were  those  of 
a full-grown  woman.’ 

Par.  4.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘In  autumn,  the 
marquis  of  Ts*e  made  the  covenant  with  the 
princes  in  K‘wei-k*cw  to  this  effect: — “All  wc 
who  have  united  in  this  covenant  shall  hereaf- 
ter banish  everytiiing  contrary  to  gooil  relations 
:imong  us.”  *i’he  prime  minister  K'ung  had 
previously  left  to  return  to  the  capital ; and  when 
on  tho  way.  he  met  the  marquis  of  Tsin,  and  said 
to  him.  “ You  need  not  go  on  to  the  mv^vting.  The 
marquis  of  Ts'e  tlocs  nut  make  virtue  his  first 
('iiject,  and  is  most  earnest  about  what  is  remote, 
'i'hus  in  the  north  he  invadcK]  the  Hill  Jung;  on 
the  south,  he  invaded  Ts'oo;  and  in  the  west,  he 
has  assembled  this  meeting.  As  to  what  he 
may  do  hercajUr  eastward,  1 do  not  know,  but 
ho  will  do  nothing  to  the  west.  Is  Ts‘e  going 
to  fall  into  disorder?  Let  your  lordship  set 


yourself  to  still  all  disoHer  in  Tsin.  and  not  be 
anxi<»U8  aliout  going  on  to  this  meeting. 

The  K*ang-he  editors  say  they  agree  with 
many  critics  of  former  dynasties  in  doubting 
the  truth  of  this  narrative. 

Porr.  S.d.  Tliere  is  a difficulty  here  with  tho 
date,  the  day  Kcah-ts7.c  lK*ing  really  4 days 
earlier  than  Mow-shin  of  the  4lh  par.  1 think, 
therefore,  that  Keah-seuh  Kung- 

yang's  reading,  is  here  to  be  preferred,  though 
the  n.'ceived  text  ditcs  not  follow  him,  while  it 
follows  Kuh-li-ang  in  giving  instead  of 

The  C’huen  says: — ‘On  the  death  of  duke 
Heen  [whose  name  was  Kwei-choo]  of  Tsin,  Le 
K'ih  and  P‘e  Ch'ing  wished  to  raise  Ch^ung^urhy 
who  wai  q/?erimrdla  duke  Wfln.  to  the  mar- 
quisate,  and  therefore  raised  an  insurrection 
with  his  partizans,  and  those  of  his  brothers, 
Sliiii-sang  and  K-woo.  Years  before  this,  duke 
Been  had  appointe<l  Seun  Seih  to  superintend 
the  training  of  Hc-ts'c : and  when  he  was  ill,  he 
calkil  Seih  to  him,  and  said,  “ I ventured  to 
lay  on  you  tlic  cliarge  of  this  child  ; how  will 
you  aout  do  in  nderence  to  him  ?”  ^uh  bowed 
Ids  head  to  the  ground,  and  replitMl,  “ I will  put 
forth  all  my  strength  and  resources  on  his  behalf, 
doing  so  with  loyalty  and  sincere  devotion.  If 
I succee<l,  it  will  be  owing  to  your  lordshii)’8 
influence;  if  I do  not  succe<l,  my  death  shall 
follow  my  endeavours.”  “What  do  you  mean 
by  loyalty  and  sincere  devotion  ?”  asked  the 
duke.  i)oing  to  the  e.xtcnt  of  my  knowledge 
whatever  will  l>c  advantageous  to  yonr  House 
is  loyalty.  Performing  the  duties  to  you,  the 
departed,  an<l  serving  liim.  the  living,  so  that 
neither  of  you  would  have  any  doubts  about  me, 
is  sincere  devotion.” 

‘When  I/C  K'ih  was  fully  purpoiKKl  to  kill 
He-ts‘e,  he  first  informed  f^un  Seih,  saying, 
“The  friends  of  Ch‘ung-urh  and  his  brotliers, 
all  full  of  resentment,  are  about  to  rise;  Ts'ia 
and  Tsin  wdil  assist  them: — what  can  you  do 
in  stick  a aue  f'  “ 1 will  die  with  He-ts*e,”  re- 
plied Seih.  “ That  will  be  of  no  use,”  urged  tlie 
other.  Scun  Shuh  said,  “ 1 told  our  departe*d 
marquis  so,  and  I must  not  say  another  thing 
now.  I am  able  and  willing  to  make  good  my 
words,  and  do  you  think  I will  grudge  my  life  to 
do  so?  Although  it  may  be  of  no  use.  how  can 
I do  otherwise?  And  in  their  wish  to  show  the 
same  virtue  for  their  side,  who  is  not  like  me? 
Do  I wish  to  be  entirely  faithful  and  one  for  mg 
protege,  anil  can  I say  tiiat  others  should  rcfrain 
from  being  so  for  theirs  ?" 

*ln  the  loth  month,  I>c  K'ih  killed  He-ts'e 
in  his  place  hg  hU  ftt/iex's  coffin.  Seun  Seih  was 
al)out  to  die  at  the  same  time,  hut  some  one  said 
to  him,  “ You  had  better  raise  Ch'oh-tsze  to 
his  bnithcr'i  place,  and  give  your  help  to  him." 
Si'ih  did  so,  and  directed  the  new  marquis  in 
the  burial  of  duke  Ifeen. 

‘Inthe  llth  month,  Lc  K*ih  slew  Ch'oh  in 
the  court,  and  Seun  Seih  died  with  him.  The 
superior  man  may  say  that  in  Seun  Seih  we 
have  what  is  declared  in  tho  ode  [The  She,  IV. 
iii.  II.  o},’ 

“A  flaw  in  a white  gem 
May  be  ground  away; 

But  for  a flaw  in  speech 
Nothing  can  be  done’” 
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It  may  be  well  to  ob^rvo  here  that  those 
murders  in  this  Chuen  were  not  done  t>>'  K‘ili 
himself;  thou^hi  as  the  instruments  were  em- 
ployed by  him,  he  is  justly  charged  with  them. 

In  p.  6.  Kung-yang  reads  He- 

ts*e  became  marquis  of  Tsin  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  was  K‘ih’a  or  ruler.  Kung-yang 
says  he  is  here  styled  or  son  merely,  because 


the  year  of  his  father’s  death  was  still  running ; 
but  such  a canon  dues  not  hold  in  many  other 
instances.  We  might,  indeed,  read 


after  the  analogy  of  p.  2;  but  the  peculiar 


style  here,  "M]  must  be  due  to  the 

circumstances  of  the  case: — the  youth  of  lle- 
ts*e;  hb  want  of  a real  title  to  the  place;  and 
his  early  death. 

[The  Chuen  ailds  three  notices  here : — 

1st.  *The  marquis  of  Ts^e,  with  the  armies 
of  the  princes,  invaded  Tsin,  and  returned,  after 
advancing  as  far  as  Kaou-leang.  'Flie  expedition 
was  to  punish  and  put  down  the  disorders  of  the 
State.  The  order  about  it  did  not  reach  Ix>o, 
and  so  no  record  of  it  was  made.* 

2d.  *K'Mh  Juy  made  E-woo  offer  heavy 
bribes  to  TsMn.  to  obtain  its  help  in  entering 
Tsin,  saying  to  him,  ***rhe  State  is  really  in  the 
possession  of  others;  you  need  grudge  nothing. 
If  you  enter  and  can  get  the  people,  you  will 
have  no  difficulty  aliout  the  territory.**  E-woo 
followed  his  conusel.  Seib  P^ng  of  Ts^  led  a 
force  and  joined  the  army  of  Ts*in;  and  they 
placed  £-woo  or  duke  Hwuy  ui  duke  Ueena 
place. 
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‘ *n»e  earl  of  Ts‘in  8ai»l  to  K‘t‘oh  duy,  “ Wlu)m 
has  the  duke’s  st)n  [E*woo]  to  rely  on  la  TsinV* 
Juy  replied,  1 have  heard  the  saying  that  a 
fugitive  should  have  no  {uirlizans;  for  if  he  have 
pariizans,  he  is  ^urc  to  have  enemies  also.  When 
K-w(X>  WAS  young,  he  was  not  fond  of  play;  hecould 
show  fight,  but  in  moderation.  When  he  grew 
up,  there  was  no  change  in  these*  trails.  Anything 
else  about  him  I do  not  know."  The  earl  then 
said  to  Kung-tun  Che,  **Will  K-W(»u  settle  the 
State?**  Che  replied,  “ 1 have  heanl  that  only 
the  pattern  man  can  Si'ttle  a State.  In  the 
She  it  b said  of  king  Won  (111.  i.  VII.  7), 

* Without  the  crmsclousness  of  effort. 

Yon  acconl  with  the  pattern  of  (iod.* 

It  is  also  said  [111.  iii.  II.  8], 

*Cunmiilting  no  excess,  inflicting  no 
injury ; 

There  are  few  who  will  not  take  you 
as  tbeir  model.* 

This  is  spoken  of  him  who  loves  not  nor  hates, 
who  envies  not  nor  is  ambithtus.  Rut  now  E- 
woo’s  words  are  full  of  envy  and  ambition  ; — it 
will  be  hard  for  him  to  (he  State ITie 
earl  said,  **  Being  envious,  he  will  have  many  to 
resent  his  conduct;  how  cun  he  succeed  in  his 
ambition  ? But  this  will  be  our  gain.**  * 

Sd.  *Wlien  duke  S&ing  succeeded  to  Sung, 
from  regard  to  the  virtue  of  his  brother  Muh-e 
[see  the  Chuen  at  the  end  of  last  year],  he  made 
him  general  of  the  left,  and  administrator  of  the 
government.  On  this  Sung  was  finely  ruled, 
and  the  office  of  general  of  the  left  became  heredi- 
tary in  the  Yu  family  (Yu  was  the  clan-uame 
of  Muh-e's  descendants)’  ] 


Tenth  year. 
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X.  1 In  his  tenth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  first  month,  the 
duke  went  to  Ts‘c. 

2 The  Teih  extinguished  Wan;  and  the  viscount  of  Wan  fled 

to  Wei. 

3 Le  K‘ih  of  Tsin  murdered  his  ruler  Ch‘oh,  and  the  great 

officer  Seun  Scili. 

4 In  summer,  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  and"  the  baron  of  Heu  in- 

vaded the  northern  Jung. 

5 Tsin  put  to  death  its  great  otficer  Le  K‘ili. 

6 It  was  autumn,  the  seventh  month. 

7 In  winter,  there  was  a great  fall  of  snow. 


Par.  1.  Tan  Taoo  (P^  JJ)|j;  T'ang  dyn., 

8tb  century)  says  that  the  character  ioi  is  al> 
ways  used  of  journeys  by  the  duke  and  iniius* 
tors  of  Loo,  to  visit  other  courts  or  present 
friendly  inquiries.  Duke  He  here  goes  to  Ts*e  to 
appear  at  the  court  of  the  marquis  as  the  leader 
of  the  States. 

Par.  2.  The  viscount  of  Wftn,  or  the  viscount 
of  Soo,  was  one  of  the  deseendanU  of  the  duke  of 
Soo  ^called  duJee  as  being  one  of  the  three  kung 
or  highest  niioisters  of  the  king],  minister  of 
Crime  to  king  W oo.  Out  of  the  court,  they  were 
viscounts  of  Soo,  or  of  Wftn,  WlUi  being  the 
name  of  their  principal  city, — 30  le  west  of  the 
pres.  dis.  city  of  Wftn,  dep.  Bwac-king 
J^),  Ho-uan.  In  the  1st  nar.  appended  to  I,  xi  8, 


the  king  grants  the  territories  of  the  House  of 
Soo  to  Ching.  That  House,  however,  must  have 
been  subsequently  re-instated  in  them.  In  one  of 
the  Chuen  appended  to  Ill.xix.  4,  the  viscount  of 
Soo  appears  as  confederate  against  the  king  with 
TKze-t‘uy,  who  flies  on  his  defeat  to  Wftn ; and 
they  further  retreat  together  to  W’ei. 

The  Chuen  says;— ‘The  Teih  extinguished 
Wftn,  because  the  viscount  of  Soo  was  a 
man  without  faith.  He  rebelled  against  the 
king,  and  went  off  to  the  Teih  ; but  he  could  do 
notliing  among  them,  and  they  attacked  him. 
7'he  king  did  not  relieve  him,  and  so  his  State 
[ was  annihilated,  and  he  himself  fled  to  Wei.* 

Par.  3.  See  the  Chuen  on  the  Cth  par.  of  last 
year.  That  Chuen  says  Ch‘oh  was  murdered  in 
the  Uth  month  of  last  year,  while  here  the  deed 
appears  under  t.  e spring  of  this; — but  sec  what 
is  said,  on  V.  1,  upon  the  diffcrcoce  of  dates  in 
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the  King  and  Chuen.  Duke  Iltk'U  had  been 
buried,  and  Ch‘oh  or  Ch‘oh-Uze  appears  liere 
consequently  as  marquis  or  ruler. 

Par.  4.  These  northern  Jung  were  the  same 
as  the  Hill  Jung  of  III.  xxx.  7.  Why  the  baron 
of  Heu  sliould  alone  have  accompanied  Ts‘e  on 
this  expedition  wc  canul  tell. 

Par.  6.  The  Chuen  says  on  this; — ‘In  sum- 
mer, in  the  4th  month,  Ke-foo,  duke  of  Chow, 
and  Tang,  son  of  kiiig  //«(?),  joined  Seih  P ang 
of  TsHj  in  securing  the  esiablishment  of  the 
marquis  of  Tain,  who  put  to  death  lx?  K‘ih 
to  clear  himstdf  of  ano  complicity  with  Mm 
in  the  murders  which  he  nad  commitletL  When 
ho  was  about  to  put  him  to  death,  he  sent 
a message  to  him,  saying,  “ But  for  you, 

I should  not  have  attainc<l  to  my  present 
position;  but  considering  that  you  murdered 
two  marquises  and  one  great  officer,  is  it 
not  a difficult  thing  to  be  your  ruler?  ” K‘ih 
replied,  “If  others  had  not  been  removed, 
how  could  you  have  found  room  to  rise?  But  if 
you  wi.fth  to  make  out  a man's  guilt,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  finding  ground  to  do  so.  1 have 
heard  your  command.”  With  this  he  cut  his 
own  tlmiat,  and  died.  At  this  time  P‘ei  Ch'ing 
was  absent  on  a visit  of  friendly  inquiries  in 
Ts'in.nnd  to  entreat  the  earl  to  grant  some  delay 
in  the  payment  of  the  briiios  promised  to  him, 
so  that  he  cAcaped  /or  the  present* 

Par.  fi.  [The  Chuen  appends  the  following 
story : — * Tlie  marquis  of  Tsin  took  up  the  body 
of  his  brother  Kung  , ‘the  eldest  ■ 

son  Kung.*  Kung  is  the  hon.  title  given  to 
Shin-sftng,  duke  Heen's  eldest  son],  and  had  it 
re-interrwl.  In  the  autumn,  Hoo  Tuh  went  to 
the  lower  capital  [».«.,  K euh-yuh]  in  connection 
with  this,  when  he  met  the  Jormer  young  prince, 
who  made  him  get  up  and  take  his  reins  for 
him,  as  he  had  been  accustemed  to  do,  and  then 
s.aid  to  him,  “E-woo  has  violated  all  pnipriety. 

1 have  presented  a nK}uest  to  God  and  obtaine<l 
it : — I am  going  to  give  Tsin  to  Ts‘in,  which  will 
niainlain  the  sacrifices  to  me.”  Tuh  replied,  “I 
have  heard  that  the  Spirits  of  the  dead  do  not 
enjoy  the  sacrifices  of  those  who  aic  not  of  their 
kindred,  and  that  people  only  sacrifice  to  those 
who  were  of  the  same  ancestry  as  themsclTes. 


Will  not  the  sacrifices  to  you  be  thus  virtually 
no  sacrifices?  And  what  crimes  attach  to  the 
people  oj  Tsini  Let  me  ask  you  to  consider 
well  how  what  you  have  dime  will  lead  to  the 
wrong  panisbmeiit  of  them  and  the  cessation  of 
the  sacrifices  to  yourself.”  “Yes,”  said  the 
other,  “1  will  make  another  request  to  God. 
In  7 days,  at  the  western  side  of  the  new  city 
there  will  be  a wizard,  through  whom  you  shall 
have  an  interview  with  me.”  Tuh  agrewl  to 
this,  and  the  prince  disappeared.  Wlien  the 
time  was  come,  the  officer  went  to  the  west  si<le 
of  the  city,  and  received  tliis  message: — “God 
has  granted  tliat  I punish  only  the  criminal,  who 
shall  be  defcatwl  in  Han.” 

* When  P‘e  Ch‘ing  went  to  Ts‘in,  ho  said  to 
the  earl,  “They  were  Leu  Sftng,  K‘^h  Ch'ing, 
and  K*e  Juy,  who  would  not  agree  to  our  mar- 
quis's fulfilling  his  promises  to  you.  If  you  will 
call  them  to  you  by  urgently  requesting  their 
presence,  I will  then  cxi>cl  the  marquis.  Your 
lordship  can  then  restore  Ch‘ung-urh  to  Tsin; 
and  everything  will  be  crowned  with  success.”* 

Par.  7.  Kung-yang  here  has  for 
Snow  lying  a foot  deep  [See  the  Chuen  on 
I.  ix.  2]  would  indeed  be  a strange  phenomenon 
in  the  autumn  of  the  year.  Chow's  winter  was 
Uca*8  autumn. 

[The  Chuen  adds  here;— ‘In  winter,  the  earl 
of  Tsin  sent  Ling  Che  to  Tsin  in  return  for  the 
mission  of  P‘e  Ch‘ing.  and  to  ask  that  the  three 
officers  mentioned  by  Ch'ing  might  come  to  him. 
K'euh  Jiiy  said,  “The  greatness  of  his  gifts  and 
the  sweetness  of  his  words  are  intended  to 
decoy  ns.”  Then  they  put  to  death  P‘e  CIring, 
K‘e  Keu,  and  the  seven  great  officers  of  the 
chariots, — Kung  Hwa  of  the  left  column,  Kca 
Hwaof  the  right,  Shuh  Kwn,  Chiiy  Ch'uen,  Luy 
Hoo,  Till  Kung,  and  San  K'e;  all  partizans  of 
and  P’t*.  P'e  P*aou  fled  to  Ts‘in,  and  said 
to  tlie  carl,  “The  marquis  of  Tsin  is  false  to 
you,  great  lord,  and  envious  on  small  grounds 
of  his  own  officers ; — the  people  do  not  adbero 
to  him.  Attack  him,  and  he  is  sure  to  bo 
driven  from  the  State.”  'fhe  earl  said,  “How 
can  he,  who  has  lost  the  masses,  deal  death 
in  such  a wayf  But  you  hare  only  escaped  the 
calamity;  who  can  expel  your  ruler?”’] 


Eleventh  year. 
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XI.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  eleventh  year,  Tsin  put  to  death  its  great 
officer,  P‘e  Ch‘ing-foo. 

2 In  summer,  the  duke  and  his  wife,  the  lady  Keang,  had  a 
meeting  with  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  in  Yang-kuh. 

8 In  autumn,  in  the  eighth  month,  there  was  a grand  sacri- 
fice for  rain. 

4 In  winter,  a body  of  men  from  Ts'oo  invaded  Hwang. 


Par.  1.  8ce  the  la«t  Chaen.  T»o-8he  uyi 
that  in  spring  the  marquis  of  Tsin  sent  an 
announcement  to  Loo  of  the  disorder  attempted 
to  bo  raised  by  P^o  Ch'ing.  This  is  Tsu’s  own 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  date  of  P‘e  Ch4ng*s 
death,  as  given  here,  with  the  real  date  as- 
signed to  it  in  the  Chnen  referred  to.  But  we 
have  seen  that  both  dates  are  corroct:~this, 
according  to  the  calendar  of  Chow ; that,  accord- 
ing to  the  calendar  of  Ilea. 

[The  Chuen  adds:— ‘The  king  by  Heaven’s 
grace  sent  duke  Woo  of  Shaou,  and  Kwo,  the 
historiograplier  of  the  interior,  to  confer  the 
symbol  of  his  rank  on  the  marquis  of  Tsin.  He 
received  the  nephrite  with  an  air  of  indifference;  ^ 
and  Kwo,  on  his  return  to  the  court,  said  to  the 
king,  “The  marquis  of  Tsin  is  not  one  who  will 
have  any  successor  of  his  own  children.  Your 
majesty  conferred  on  him  the  symbol  of  in- 
vestiture, and  he  received  the  auspicious  jade 
with  an  air  of  indifference.  Taking  the  lead 
thus  in  self-abandonment,  is  he  likely  to  have 
any  one  to  succeed  him?  The  rules  of  propriety 
are  fhe  stem  of  a State;  and  reverence  is  the 
chariot  that  convevs  them  along.  Where  there 
is  not  reverence,  those  rules  do  not  have  their 
course ; and  where  this  is  the  case,  the  distinc- 
tions of  superiors  and  inferiors  are  all  obscured. 


When  this  occurs,  there  can  be  no  transmission 
of  a State  to  after  generations.'  See  the 

Par.  2.  Comp.  lI.xvULl.  It  would  appear 
from  this  that  duke  He  had  married  a lady  of 
Ts‘e,  a daughter  probably  of  duke  Uwan.  But 
that  she  should  accompany  him,  as  here,  to  a 
meeting  with  her  father  even,  was  contrary  to 
all  Chinese  ideas  of  propriety.  Too  Yu  says: — 
‘ A wife  docs  not  accompany  or  meet  a visitor 
beyond  the  gate ; when  she  sees  her  brothers, 
she  does  not  cross  the  threshold  of  the  harem. 
To  go  to  this  meeting  with  the  duke  was  contrary 
to  rule.' 

[The  Chuen  adds:— ‘In  summer,  the  Jung  of 
Yang-kSiu,  Ts'eaen-kaou,  and  about  the  £ and 
the  Lob,  united  in  attacking  the  capital,  entered 
the  royal  city,  and  burned  the  eastern  gate ; king 
Htmg'i  son  Tae  having  called  them.  Ts‘in  and 
Tsin  invaded  the  Jung  in  order  to  relieve  the 
king.  In  autumn,  the  marquis  of  Tsin  caused 
the  Jung  to  make  peace  with  the  king.’] 

Par.  3.  See  on  II.  v.  7. 

Par.  4.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘The  people  of 
Hwang  did  not  send  their  tribute  to  Ts'oo,  and 
a body  of  men,  fArr^ors,  from  Ts'oo  attacked 
Hwang  in  the  winter.' 
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XII.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  twelfth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  third 
month,  on  Kang-woo,  the  sun  was  eelipsed. 

2 In  summer,  a body  of  men  from  Ts‘oo  extinguished 

Hwang. 

3 It  was  autumn,  the  seventh  month. 

4 In  winter,  in  the  twelfth  month,  on  Ting-ehow,  Ch‘oo- 

k‘ew,  marquis  of  Ch'in,  died. 

Vht.  1.  Till*  wlipse  took  place  in  the  aftcr- 
luwn  of  Maruli  2Uth,  B.  C.  647.  Too  observe* 
that  the  historit>y:niphcr  had  omitted  to  enter 
tliat  Kflnir-»'^oo  wa*  the  1st  day  of  the  moon. 

[nieChuen  adds  hero: — ‘In  the  spring,  the 
Slates  walled  the  suburbs  of  Ts‘oo-k‘cw  of  Wei 
[see  II.  1];  fearing  trouble*  from  the  Teih.’] 
i’ar.  2.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘The  people  of 
Hwang,  relying  on  the  friendship  of  the  States 
with  Ts‘c,  did  not  render  the  tribute  which  was 
line  from  them  to  Ts’oo,  saying  “FromYing 
[the  capital  of  Ts‘oo]  to  us  is  900  fc;  what  harm 
can  Ts‘oo  do  to  us?"  This  summer,  Ts‘oo  ex- 
tinguished Hwang.  Kuh-l^ng says: — 'At  the 
meeting  in  Kwan  [II.  4],  Kwan  Chung  said  to 
the  marquis  of  Ts‘e,  “ Kcang  and  Hwang  are  far 
from  Ts’e  and  near  to  Ta‘oo, — States  which  Ts'oo 
considers  advantageous  to  it.  Should  Ts'oo  at- 
tack them,  and  you  not  be  able  to  save  them, 
you  will  cease  to  be  lookc<l  up  to  by  the  States." 

The  marquis  would  not  listen  to  him,  but  made 
a covenant  with  Kcang  and  Hwang.  On  the 
death  of  Kwan  Chnng,  Ts‘oo  invaded  Keang, 
and  extinguished  Hwang;  and  Ts'e,  iA<ie«d^  was 
not  able  to  save  tliem.'  Whether  Kwan  Chung 
gave  the  advice  here  ascribed  to  him  at  Kwan 
we  do  not  know;  but  Kuh  is  wrong  in  supposing 
he  was  now  dead ; — he  died  in  the  15th  of 

duke  He. 

Par.  3.  [The  Chuen  gives  here  two  aarra- 
tives: — :st.  ‘The  king,  because  of  the  attack  of 


the  Jung,  proceeded  to  punish  his  brother  Tac; 
— who  fled  to  Ts‘e.* 

2d.  ‘In  winter,  the  marquis  of  Ts‘c  sent 
Kwan  E-woo  to  make  peace  between  the  Jung 
and  the  king;  and  Seih  P‘ang  to  make  peace 
between  the  Jung  and  Tsin.  The  king  wanteil 
to  feast  Kwan  Chung  with  the  ceremonies  due 
to  a minister  of  the  highest  grade.  But  ICwan 
Chung  declined  them,  saying,  “I  an  dut  an 
officer  of  mean  condition.  Tlicre  are  Kwoh 
and  Kaou  in  Ts'e,  both  holding  their  appointment 
from  the  son  of  Heaven.  If  they  should  come 
in  spring  or  in  autumn  to  receive  your  majesty's 
orders,  with  what  ceremonies  sliould  they  be  en- 
tertained? A simple  servant  of  my  prince,  I 
venture  to  refuse  Aonour  yon  propose,”  The 
king  said,  ' Messenger  of  my  uncle,  I approve 
your  merit.  You  maintain  your  excellent  vir- 
tue, which  1 never  can  forget.  Go  and  dischange 
the  duties  of  your  office,  and  do  not  disobey  my 
commands."  Kwan  Oiung  JitusUy  accepted  the 
cererooniet  of  a minister  of  the  lower  grade, 
and  returned  to  Ts^e. 

TIic  superior  man  will  say,  “ Kwan  well  de- 
served that  his  sacrifices  should  be  perpetuated 
(mm  generation  to  gcueration.  He  was  humbly 
courteous,  and  did  not  forget  his  superiors.  As 
the  ode  [She,  111. Lode  V.5]  says. 

“ Our  amiable,  courteous  prineo 
Was  rewarded  by  the  Spirits.”  ’ 

Par.  4.  For  Kung-yang  reads  Jj^. 
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XIII.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  thirteenth  year,  in  spring,  the  Teih  made 
an  incursion  into  Wei. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  fourth  month,  there  was  the  burial  of 

duke  Seuen  of  Ch‘in. 

3 The  duke  had  a meeting  with  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e,  the 

duke  of  Sung,  the  marquis  of  Ch‘in,  the  marquis  of 
Wei,  the  earl  of  Ch'ing,  the  baron  of  Heu,  and  the 
earl  of  Ts'aou,  in  Keen. 

4 In  autumn,  in  tlie  ninth  month,  there  was  a grand  sacri- 

fice for  rain. 

5 In  winter,  duke  [H wan’s]  son,  Yiiw,  went  to  Ts‘e. 


Par.  I.  It  was  in  anticipation  of  trouble  to 
Wei  from  the  Teih  that  the  Statci  forlifled  the 
suburbs  of  Ts'oo>k‘ew; — as  related  in  the  Chuen 
at  the  commencement  of  last  year.  Chaou 
P‘ftng-fei  ; towards  the  end  of  the 

Sung  dj'n.^  suDDoses  that  the  object  of  the  Teih 
was  to  make  Wei  deliver  to  them  the  viscount  of 
Wftn,  who  had  fled  there,  as  related  in  X.  2. 


[The  Chuen  adds  here: — ‘This  spring,  the 
marquis  of  Ts*e  sent  Chung-sun  Tseaou  on  a 
nusston  of  friendly  inquiries  to  Chow,  and  to 
speak  about  the  king’s  brother  Tne;  but  when 
the  Jormer  business  was  concluded,  Tsi^aou  did 
not  speak  further  to  the  king;  and  when  giving 
an  account  of  his  mission,  on  his  return,  he  said. 
**  We  cannot  yet  speak  about  Tae.  The  king’s 
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anger  ha«  not  cuUlded.  Periinpt  it  will  do  so 
in  10  yean.  But  in  less  than  tea  years,  the 
king  will  not  recall  hiiD.”’] 
par.  3.  Uceu  was  in  Wei, — 00  /<  south-east 
from  the  pres.  K'ae  Chow 
ming,  Chih-le.  The  Chuen  says; — ‘The  meet- 
ing at  H^*n  was  because  the  E of  the  Hwae 
were  distressing  Ke,  and  also  to  consult  about 
Ute  royal  House.* 

[The  Chuen  has  here  another  brief  narrative: 
In  autumn,  liecause  of  the  difficulties  created 
by  the  Jung,  the  States  detcrniinud  to  guard 
Chow ; and  Chung-sun  Tsenou  of  Ts'e  conducted 
their  troops  to  it.'] 

Par.  6.  This  was  the  3<1  visit  which  Yew  had 
now  made  in  lie’s  time  to  Ts*o.  We  see  wliat 
a sway  he  must  hare  had  in  Loo,  and  what  service 
the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  required  for  his  protectorate. 

f^c  Chuen  adds  here:— ‘In  winter  Tsin  was 
suffering  a second  time  a season  of  scarcity, 
and  sent  to  Ts‘in  to  be  allowed  to  buy  grain. 
The  earl  of  Tsin  asked  Tszc-sang  [Kung-sun 
Che]  whether  he  should  give  the  grain,  and 
that  officer  replied,  **If  you  grant  this  great 
favour,  and  Me  ntartmis  of  Tsm  make  a due 
return  for  it,  you  will  hare  nothing  more  to  re- 
quire. If  you  grant  it,  and  he  make  no  return, 
ms  people  will  te  alienated  from  him.  If  you  then 


proceed  to  punish  him,  not  having  the  multitudes 
with  him,  he  is  sure  to  be  defeated.  ‘'The  earl 
put  the  same  question  to  hit  miniKitr  Pih-le,  who 
replied,  “Tlic  calamities  inflicted  by  Heaven 
flow  abroad,  and  different  States  liave  them  in 
their  turn.  To  succour  in  such  calamities,  and 
compassionate  one’s  neighbours,  is  the  proper 
way ; and  he  who  pursues  it  will  hare  blessing.” 
‘ P‘aou,  the  son  of  P*e  Ch‘ing,  was  then  in 
TsMn,  and  asked  leave  to  lead  an  expedition  to 
attack  Tsin,  but  the  earl  said  to  him,  ” Its  ruler 
is  evil ; but  of  what  offences  have  his  people  been 
guilty?”  On  this  Tsin  contributed  groin  to 
Tsin,  vessels  following  one  another  ftrora  Yung 
to  Keang;  and  the  affair  was  called  “The 
service  of  the  trains  of  boats.’*’]  Seethe  ^ 
g:.  IV.  Ui.  = ).  art.  6.  Wang  Seib- 

Ueoh  ^ Ming  dyn.,  A.D.  1SS4-1610) 
gives  sn  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  advice 
tendered  in  the  above  matter  by  Kung-sun  Che 
and  Pih-Ie  Me  respectively,  which  may  well  bo 
called  in  question.  ' Pih-le’s  words,*  he  says, 
‘were  benevolent,  kind,  and  entirely  generous; 
but  they  were  not  equal  to  Kung-sun  Che’s, 
based  on  a calculation  of  consequences.  A tru- 
ly worthy  minister  he  was!* 


Fourteenth  year. 
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1 In  the  [duke’s]  fourteenth  year,  in  spring,  the  States 

walled  Yuen-ling. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  sixth  month,  the  duke's  youngest 

daughter  and  tlie  viscount  of  Tsaiig  met  in  Fang,  when 
she  caused  the  viscount  to  come  and  pay  the  duke  a 
court-visit. 

3 In  autumn,  in  the  eighth  month,  on  Sin-maou,  [part  of 

the  hill  of]  Sha-luh  fell  down. 

4 The  Teili  made  an  incursion  into  Ch‘ing. 

5 In  winter,  Hih,  marquis  of  Ts‘ae,  died. 


Par.  1.  The  Clmcn  8ayj»: — ‘'Dio  Slates  walletl  | 
Ynen-lin^,  anti  removed  Kc  to  it,  as  its  capital. 
The  various  princes  engaged  in  the  work  arc 
not  mentioned,  through  the  omission  of  the 
Jiisttjriographersi.’  Yuen-ling  was  a town  of  Ke. 
— 50/s  south-east  of  the  pres.  dis.  city  of  Ch'ang- 
luh,  dep.  Ts*iug-i-how.  To  this  t!>e  lord  of  Ke 
wished  to  move  his  capital  fniin  Yung-k'ew 
^jj),  in  the  dis.  of  Ke,  (>(»£).  dup.  K'ae- 
fung.  Ho-iian,  where  he  wa.s  much  distressed 
by  the  E of  the  Hwao  ; and  the  marquis  of  'IVe 
t<K>k  the  lead  in  the  movement,  and  direeteil  the 
ditferent  States  to  prepaid*  the  elty  for  the  con- 
templntoti  removal.  Compare  the  walling  of 
Ts‘oo-k‘ew  in  II.  1. 

Par.  2.  This  ]>ar.  has  wonderfully  vexed, 
and  continues  to  vex,  the  critics,  'i'so-she  gives 
this  ntcouiit  of  it:  — ‘The  duke's  youngest 
daughter,  niarricni  to  the  viscount  of  TsAng, 
eame  to  Ia>o  lo  visit  her  parents.  The  duke  was 
angry  and  detainetl  her,  l»ecause  tlie  viscount 
of  TsAng  had  not  be<‘n  to  the  court  of  lx)o.  In 
summer,  she  met  the  viscount  in  Enng,  and  maile 
him  pay  n visit  to  ihe  court.’  This  account  of  the 
tn.itter  is  probably  tlic  correct  one.  'I’he  difti- 
ruUtes  in  its  way  are  the  omission  *>f  before 
; and  the  Olh  par.  of  next  year,  which 
Mould  a^-em  to  be  a rv^cord  of  the  lady’s  mar- 
riage to  the  viscount.  Hut  mIicu  the  duke 
detniued  her,  a»  theC'hiien  supjHJMi*.  in  Lik),  he, 
no  doubt,  considert^r]  Ihe  marriage  to  la.'  anmill- 
ed.  Tins  may  account  for  the  omts-’Hion  of  the 
and  in  the  subsequent  entry,  will  -» 
‘went  to  her  oWhome.’and  not  ‘went  to  her  new 
home  on  being  married.* 

The  principal  views  which  have  l>oen  taken  of 
the  par.  ap|H'nr  in  the  note  of  the  K‘nng-hc 
tailors -.—‘The  meeting  of  the  duke’s  daughter 
with  the  viscount  of  TsAng,  without  the  duke’s 
forbidding  it,  and  her  asking  the  viscount  to 
tauiie  10  the  court  of  Loo  and  his  listening  to  1 
her,  were  both  contrary  to  propriety;  and  the  j 
thing  is  reeordisl  in  the  Ch‘un  'I’s  ew  to  comlenin 
it.  The  view  of  Moo  (lan-kMoh,  that  the  duke, 
from  h>vc  to  his  daughtor.  nlh»wcd  her  tochoost* 
her  own  husband,  is  based  on  vbat  is  said  by 
Kuiig  and  Ktih,  and  scholars  generally  have 
mioptc-d  it;  but  it  is  wn>ng.  Duke  Me  mhs  a 
worthy  ruler,  and  his  wife.  Slung  Keang,  has 
the  praise  of  ladrig  a virtuous  lady  ;->would  Ihey 
have  bi'cn  willing  lo  hUom'  such  a thirig?  tM<me 
allege  that  the  style,  where  does  not 

precede  itm  shows  that  the  lady  wa»i  not 


married;  but  they  do  not  consider  that  the  duke, 
in  anger  at  the  viscount's  nut  coming  to  court, 
amiullerl  the  marriage  f»r  tht  Imt;  and  wlicii  he 
afterM'ards  sent  his  daughter  back,  ns  Ts&ng 
here  dtK-s  nut  precede  so  neither  does 

it  do  so  in  the  later  reeonl.  If,  indeetl.  the 
viscount  hnti  come  to  court  to  ask  the  lady  in  mar- 
riage, there  would  havelK*en  notices  subsequently 
of  his  presenting  the  bridal  gifts  and  coming  to 
nuvt  her;  but  there  is  nothing  of  this  in  the 
text.  Fan  Ming  had  r<iiH)n  when  he  doubted 
the  view  of  Kung  and  Kuh,  and  rc'gardi**!  ilmt 
of  Tsu-she  as  having  more  of  verisimilitude.' 

Kuh-leang  has  for  TsSng  was  a 

small  Stale  in  pres.  dis.  of  Vih  (|l|^)i  di-p.  Yen- 
chow.  Its  lords  were  Sju  -*  f^|^)»  claimed 
to  be  desc'ended  from  Yu. 

Par.  3.  The  hill  of  Sha-luli  was  in  Tsin,  4.5 
U east  of  the  ptes.  district  city  of  V'uen-shing 
dep.  Ta-tning.  The  Chuen  says  that 
I when  the  diviner  Yen  of  Tsin  heard  of  the  event, 
he  said.  * My  the  lime  a full  year  is  compleied, 
there  m ill  l^e  great  calamity,  so  as  nearly  to  ruin 
our  State.* 

Par.  4.  The  repeated  incursions  and  inva- 
sions of  the  'reih  show  that  nut  otdy  was  the 
myal  House  very  feeble,  but  that  tlie  power  of 
! 'IV ‘e  was  also  waning. 

Par.  5.  This  wns  duke  Muh  * 

son  of  the  Hiien-woo,  of  whose  captivity  in  Ts‘oo 
we  have  an  ac<*<mnt  in  III.  x.  6.  There  he 
remained  till  his  death  in  duke  Chwang’s  19th 
year,  « hen  Mih  bec*ame  marquis  of  'I's'ae. 

rrhc  Chuen  relates  here: — *ln  winter,  there 
was  a Bcareily  in  Ts‘in,  which  sent  to  Tsin  to 
la-g  lo  l>o  allnwcnl  to  buy  grain.  They  refused 
in  Tsin,  but  K‘ing  Ch‘ing  said,  “To  make  such  a 
return  for  Tsdn’s  favour  to  us  shows  a want 
of  relative  fc'cling;  to  make  our  gain  from  the 
calamity  of  others  shuM  sa  want  ul  l>enevulencG; 
to  be  greedy  is  inaus])icious ; to  cherish  anger 
against  our  neighbmirs  is  unrightc'ous.  When 
we  have  lost  these  fm»r  vlrines,  how  shall  wo 
prescTve  our  State?**  Kwoh  Yih  said,  “When 
Ihe  skin  has  lavn  lost,  where  can  you  place  the 
hair?”  Ch'ing  replied.  “We  are  casting  away 
faith,  nncl  making  a vi!e  reium  to  our  neigh- 
bour;—in  the  time  of  ourcalandty,  who  will  pity 
ns?  Calnn)ity  is  sure  to  come  where  there  has 
been  no  faith  : and  w ithout  hel|K’rs  we  are  sure 
to  perish-  'rim*  it  will  be  with  us,  acting  in 
' this  way.”  Kwoh  Yih  said,  “ To  yrant  ihn  grain 
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would  not  lessen  Ta'in'n  resentment,  and  we 'hostile  to  him;  how  much  more  his  resentful 
slumld  o«/y  be  kind  to  our  enemy.”  Him,**  said  . opponents  I”  The  nmrquU,  however,  would  not 
Ch'ing,  “ who  is  ungrateful  for  favours,  and  1 listen  to  his  counsel,  and  KMng  Thing  retiriKh 
iimkes  a gain  of  the  calniiiitics  of  others,  the  ' saying,  **  Would  that  the  umrquis  might  repent 
people  reject.  Even  his  nearest  friends  will  feel  j of  lliisr*’] 

Fifteenth  year. 
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In  his  fifteenth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king's  first  month, 
the  duke  went  to  Ts‘e. 

A body  of  men  from  Ts‘oo  invaded  Seu. 

In  the  third  month,  the  duke  had  a meeting  with  the 
marquis  of  Ts‘e,  the  duke  of  Sung,  the  marquis  of 
Ch'in,  the  marquis  of  Wei,  the  earl  of  Ch‘ing,  the 
baron  of  Heu,  and  the  earl  of  Ts'aou,  when  they  made 
a covenant  in  Mow-k‘ew,  and  then  went  on  till  they 
halted  at  K'wang. 

Kung-sun  Gaou  led  a force,  and,  Avith  the  great  officers  of 
the  [other]  princes,  [endeavoured  to]  relieve  Seu. 

In  summer,  in  the  fifth  month,  the  sun  was  eclipsed. 

In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  an  army  of  Ts‘e  and  an 
army  of  Ts'aou  invaded  Le. 

In  the  eighth  month,  there  were  locusts. 

In  the  ninth  month,  the  duke  arrived  from  the  meeting 
[with  the  other  princes]. 

The  duke’s  third  daughter  went  to  her  home  in  Tsfing. 

On  Ke-maou,  the  last  day  of  the  moon,  the  temple  of 
E-pih  was  struck  by  lightning. 

In  winter,  a body  of  men  from  Sung  invaded  Ts'aou. 

The  men  of  Ts‘oo  defeated  Seu  at  Low-lin. 

In  the  eleventh  month,  on  Jin-seuh,  the  marquis  of  Tsiu 
and  the  earl  of  Ts‘in  fought  at  Han,  when  the  marquis 
of  Tsin  was  taken. 


P&r.  I.  Chang Ileah says : — ‘In his  10th year, 
thedttke  paid  a court-visit  to  Ts'e,  and  here  again 
io  bis  IGth  be  does  the  same  ; — a court-visit  in 
6 years,  serving  Ts‘e  as  the  role  required  bim 
to  serve  the  son  of  Heaven!' 


Par.  2.  Tso-shc  says  that  the  reason  for  this 
attack  was  that  * Sen  had  joined  the  States  * of 
the  north.  See  on  III.  3. 

Par.  8,4.  Mow-k*ew  was  probably  in  TsS?, — 
70  k to  the  north-east  of  the  dis.  city  of  Leaou- 
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«*iing  (^ip  ^(J),  dcp.  Tung-ch‘ang.  K‘wang 
was  in  Wei,  — in  dcp.  of  Ta-ming,  Chih-le. 
Tso-j<he  says  that  the  covenant  at  Mow-k‘evr 
was  ‘to  con6rm  that  at  K‘wei-k‘ew  [see  IX. 2], 
an<l  for  the  relief  of  Scn.^  The  princes  would 
then  seem  to  have  adranccHl  southwards  to 
K'wang,  and  to  have  waited  there,  to  allow  the 
tHHips  of  Loo,  and  of  other  States  as  well,  to 
arrive  ami  effect  a junction,  before  proceeding 
to  try  consequences  with  the  army  of  Ts*oo. 
Kutig-suii  Gaou  was  the  son  of  K‘ing-foo,  of 
whom  we  ha<l  so  much  in  the  times  of  Chwang 
ami  Min.  He  is  also  known  os  M&og  Muh-pih 

P* 

endeavour  to  relieve  Seu  was  unsuccessful. 
After  this  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  made  no  more 
arrangements  for  the  relief  of  any  of  the  States. 
The  vigour  of  his  presidency  was  evidently 
dci'Iining. 

Par.  5.  Tso-slie  remarks  on  tlierc  being  no 
rccortl  of  the  day  on  which  this  eclipse  took  place, 
and  the  absence  also  of  the  character  ; but 
there  was  no  eclipse  in  all  this  year  visible  in 
Loo.  There  was  indeed  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  on 
January  28lh,  B.C.(X4;  but  it  could  not  have 
been  seen  there. 

Par.  6-  was  one  of  the  subject  States  of 
Tb*oo,— in  the  pres.  Suy  Chow 

Tih-gan  Hoo-pih.  The  object  of 

attacking  lx*  was  to  effect  a iliversion  in  favour 
of  Sen,  and  so  help  the  relief  of  tliat  State. 

Par.  7.  Kung  has  for  See  II.  v.  8. 
Kuh-le:ing  tries  to  loy  down  a canon  here,  that 
when  the  plague  of  locusts  was  very  great,  the 
month  of  its  t)ccurrencc  is  given;  aud  when  it 
was  light,  only  the  season. 

Par.  9.  Sec  on  p.  2 of  last  year. 

Par.  10.  ^ is  here  used  as  an  impersonal 
verb.  The  Shwult-wan  explains  it  by 

^ crash  of  thunder,  shaking 

things.'  Of  course  it  was  the  lightning  which 
struck  the  temple,  hut  the  Chincm?,  like  the 
Hebrews,  cunHidered  the  lightning  to  bo  a ‘hot 
thumlerboU  (Psalm,  LXXVIU.  4H).*  Tso-sho 
observes  that  we  moy  see  from  this  that  the 
Chen  clan  (J^  was  chargeable  with  some 
B<H;ret  wickeclttess.  A|»grt  from  this  interjirela- 
tion  of  the  event,  telling  us  that  the  E-pih  here 
bdonged  lutheclHU  of  whose  constitution  wehave 
an  account  in  theChuen  on  I.  viii.  10  [E  in  the 
text  is  the  honorary  title  of  the  officer  whose 
temple  Buffere<l.  and  Pih  was  his  dc-signationj. 
“-iHryond  this  we  know  nothing  al)out  him.  | 
Kuhdeang  refers  to  the  j»ar.  as  a case  in  |K»int,  I 
to  show  that,  from  the  emiKjmr  to  the  lower  ! 
offic-ers,  all  lud  iheir  temjilcs  or  shrine-houseH:  i 
—the  emperor,  7 of  them;  princes  of  Slates,  5;  I 
great  offltvrs  3;  uml  lower  officers.  2.  | 

Par.  11.  Iloih  Sung  and  Ts*aou  were  at  the  1 
meeting  in  Mow-k-tlw,  This  attack  boded  ill  ; 
for  the  rtdief  of  Seu,  and  showetl  how  feeble  llie 
control  of  Ts*e  had  lavonie. 

Par.  12.  ixm-lin  wa«  in  Seu. —in  the  north- 
east of  the  dis.  of  Hung  ([tfl, ).  dep.  Kung-yang. 


Gnn-hwuy.  Tso-^^he  says  that  Seu  was  defeat* 
ed  through  relying  on  the  succour  of  the  Suites. 
I Par.  13.  Tlic  Chuen  says;— ‘When  the  rnar- 
' quis  of  Tsin>rs/  entered  that  State  /»-o«  Ts'in 
[see  the  2d  narrative  np|>etide<l  at  the  end  of  the 
9th  year^,  Muh  Ke,  Me  s'lr/'*  wi/e  [see  the  Chuen 
after  III.  xxviii.  1].  charged  him  to  behave  kindly 
to  the  lady  Kea  [see  the  same  Chuen].  and  also 
to  restore  all  his  hrotlu  rs,  and  the  sons  of  the 
former  marquis  as  well. 

The  marquis,  however,  committed  incest  with 
the  lady  Kea,  aud  did  not  restore  the  suns  of 
his  predecessors,  so  that  Muh  Ke  was  full  of 
I resentment  at  him.  Ho  had  made,  moreover, 

[ promises  to  several  great  officers  within  the 
Stale,  all  of  which  he  broke.  'l‘o  tlie  earl  of 
Ts'in  he  had  promised  5 cities  beyond  the  Ho, 
with  all  the  country  on  the  east  which  had 
fonwed  the  territory  of  Kwoh,  as  far  as  mount 
llwn  on  the  south,  and  to  the  city  of  Ileao-leang 
on  the  north  of  the  Ho;  but  he  did  not  surren- 
der any  of  this  territory,  any  of  thc-ae  cities. 
Afterwards,  when  Tsin  was'  suffering  from 
scarcity,  Tsin  sent  grain  to  it;  but  when  scarcity 
came  to  the  lot  of  Ts'in,  Tsiu  shut  its  markets, 
and  would  not  allow  the  sale  of  grain.  In  conse- 
quence of  all  these  things,  the  earl  of  Ts'in 
determine<l  to  Invade  Tsin. 

‘T‘oo-foo,  the  diviner,  consulted  the  milfoil 
about  the  expedition,  and  said,  “ A lucky  re- 
sponse;— cross  the  Ho;  the  prince’s  chariots  are 
defeated."  The  earl  asked  to  hare  the  thing 
more  fully  explnine«l.  and  the  diviner  said,  *'  It  is 
very  lucky.  Thrice  shall  you  defeat  his  troot)s, 
and  finally  capture  the  j^rquis  of  Tsiu.  The 
diagram  found  is  Koo  (^),  of  which  it  is  said, 

‘ The  thousand  chariots  thrice  are  put 
to  flight, 

What  then  remains  you  catch, — the 
one  fox  wight.’ 

Tliat  fox  in  Koo  must  bo  the  marquis  of  Tsin. 
Moreover,  the  inner  symbol  of  Koo  (Sun, 

, represents  wind,  the  outer  (Kin,  3^)  represenu 
hills.  The  season  of  the  year  is  note  the  autumn. 
We  blow  down  the  fruits  on  the  hill,  and  we  take 
the  trees ; — it  is  plain  wo  arc  to  overcome.  The 
fruit  blown  down,  and  the  trees  all  taken ; — what 
I can  this  be  but  defeat  U>  Tsin  ?** 
i ‘After  throe  defeats  o/  Tsin,  the  armies  came 
to  llan.  The  marquis  said  to  K'ing  Ch'ing, 

. ‘‘The  robbers  have  jK*netraled  far;  wliat  is  to 
' !>e  dime?"  *'  It  is  your  lordship,”  replied  Clring, 

I *•  who  has  brought  them  so  far,  and  can  you  ask 
wli.u  is  to  Ik.*  dime?”  “ He  is  against  mo,"  said 
i the  marquis;  and  he  proceeikHl  to  divine  who 
should  be  Me  spmrman  upon  his  right.  The 
n.*s|)onse  was  for  K'ing  ('h'ing.  but  he  wtmld  not 
eniploy  him.  Poo-yang  acted  as  charioteer,  and 
Kea  Puh-foo  was  8|K‘iirman  on  the  right.  'l‘ho 
chai  iol  wus  drawn  by  four  small  lu»rse.«  w Inch  bad 
be»*n  presented  by  theearlof  Uli  iitg.  K'ingCh  ing 
saicl,  "Anciently,  on  great  occasions,  the  prince 
«ns  riHjuired  to  use*  the  horses  Inirn  in  his  own 
State.  Natives  of  the  climate,  and  knowing  the 
minds  of  the  jicople,  they  are  dueilc  to  instruc- 
tion. and  accustomed  to  the  roads;— whitherso- 
ever they  may  lx*  directed,  they  an*  obedient  to 
their  driver’s  will.  Now  for  the  fight  tliat  is 
Ix'fore  us.  you  an*  u>*ing  horse.s  of  a different 
Stale.  When  they  become  afraid,  they  will 
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change  ihfir  usual  trujr,  and  go  contrary  to  the 
will  of  tlieir  driver.  When  they  become  con- 
fuaod,  they  will  get  all  excited,  'fheir  timorous 
blood  will  flush  all  their  bixliet,  and  their  veins 
w ill  everywhere  stand  out.  Externally  they  will 
appear  strong,  but  internally  they  will  lie  ex- 
hausted. They  will  refuw  to  ailvunce  or  rctin*; 
they  will  lie  unable  to  turn  round.  Your  lord- 
ship  is  Mire  to  repent  employing  them.’* 

‘The marquis iMiid  noattenlion  to thiswaming; 
and  on  the  Ulh  month  [i.r.,  the  lUh  month  of 
Iliia]  he  met  the  army  of  Twin,  when  ho  sent 
Hail  Keen  to  survey  it.  Keen  reported,  Their 
army  is  smaller  than  ours,  but  their  spirit  for 
fighting  is  double  ours.”  For  what  reason  ?” 
asked  the  duke.  “When  you  fled  the  Slate,” 
returned  the  officer,  “you  sought  the  help  of 
Ts‘ih  ; when  you  entered  it  again,  it  w as  Ay 
Ts'iits  favour;  ami  in  our  scarcity,  you  ate 
TsUm's  grain.  'I'lirice  di<l  yt>u  i\*ceive  Ts*in'» 
licncfils,  ami  you  made  no  return  for  them; — on 
this  ac'count  its  army  is  come.  Now  when  we 
are  about  to  come  (o  blows,  we  are  out  of  spirit 
and  they  arc  all  ardour.  I'o  say  their  spirit  is 
double  our*  i«  U low  the  truth.” 

‘The  duke,  however,  said.  “Even  an  ordinary 
man  should  not  be  made  arrogant  Ay  y/c/utny  to 
hhu  ; how  much  le>s  a Stale  like  Ts'm\  On  ihis 
he  sent  an  offer  of  battle,  saying.  “Kcvble  as  1 j 
am,  1 have  assembled  niy  muUitudes,  and  can-  | 
not  leave  you.  If  you  will  not  return  to  yonr  , 
otra  I will  certainly  not  evade  your  com-  I 
nmmis.”  The  carl  of  Ts‘in  sent  Kung-sun  Che  | 
with  his  reply,  “Before  your  lordship  entered  | 
your  State,  I was  full  of  fears  for  you;  when  you 
had  entered  it  and  were  not  secure  in  its  pos- 
session, I was  still  anxious  aliout  your  position. 
But  if  that  be  now  secure,  dare  1 refuse  to  ac- 
cept your  commands?”  Han  Keen  retired,  say- 
ing, “ We  shall  be  fortunate  if  we  only  meet  with 
captivity.” 

*On  the  day  Jin-scuh.  the  battle  was  fought 
in  the  plain  of  Han.  The  horaes  of  the  marquis 
of  Tsin’s  carriage  turned  aside  into  a slough, 
and  stuck  fast.  The  marquis  shouted  to  K‘ing  1 
Ching,  who  replied,  “ Obdurate  to  remonstrance, 
and  disobedient  to  the  oracle,  you  obstinately 
sought  for  defeat;  and  would  you  now  escape?”  j 
and  left  him.  In  the  meantime,  Han  Kwn,  driven 
by  Leang  Ycw-mcl,  and  having  Kwoh  Yih  on 
Ills  right,  met  the  carl  of  7's‘in,  and  was  about  to 
lake  him,  when  K'ing  Ch‘ing  prevented  him  by 
sending  him  away  to  save  the  marquis.  In  the 
tml,  Ts‘in  took  the  marquis  of  'I'sin  prisoner,  and 
carric'd  him  off.  Many  oj the  great  officers  of  Tsin 
followed  their  prince,  with  disshevellcd  hair,  and 
sleeping  on  the  gras*  in  the  o|>en  air.  'I'hc  larl 
sent  to  decline  their  prcMmcc  in  such  fashion, 
saying,  “Why  should  you  be  so  distn'sscil?  'J’hat 
I am  accompanying  your  ruler  to  the  west,  is  In 
fulfilment  of  that  strange  dream  in  Tsin  [see 
the  Chuen  after  X.  01 ; 1 dan*  not  pixK  ml  to  ex- 
tremities with  him.”  'Hie  officers  of  'Fsiu  did 
olioisance  thrice  with  their  heads  to  the  ground, 
s.iying,  “Your  lurdsliip  treads  the  sovereign 
Earth,  and  has  over  your  heail  tlie  great  Heaven. 
Great  Heaven  and  sovereign  Earth  have  heard 
your  lordship's  words.  On  your  servants  here 
below  they  come  as  the  wind.” 

‘Wlieii  Mull  Ke  heard  that  the  imirqiiia  of 
l'*in  was  approa<‘hing,  she  took  her  eldest  son 
Yung,  vc'xih  his  hrothtr  Hwang.  .ind  her  daugh- 
ters, Keen  and  I’eih,  ami  ascended  a lower, 


’ treading  as  she  went  upon  faggots  [which  she 
; caused  to  be  placed  on  the  ground  and  steps]. 
; She  then  sent  a messenger,  clad  in  the  deepest 
mourning,  to  meet  the  earl,  and  to  deliver  to  Iiim 
; her  words,  “ High  Heavan  hassentdowncalamity, 
and  made  my  two  lords  see  each  other,  not 
with  gems  and  silks,  but  with  the  instruments 
of  war.  If  the  marquis  of  Tsin  come  here  in 
the  morning,  we  die  in  the  evening.  If  he  come 
in  the  evening,  we  die  iu  the  morning.  I^et  my 
loni  ('onsidcr  the  matter,  and  dotenuino  it.”  On 
; thU  llieearl  lodged  hi*  prisoner  in  the  Marvellous 
tower  [See  the  She,  III,  i.  VIII.  Ts‘in  had  come 
into  possession  of  this  tower,  when  it  received 
the  territory  of  K‘e  chow].  The  great  officers 
iK'ggod  leave  to  bring  him  into  the  city,  but  the 
earl  said,  “With  the  marquis  of  Tsin  as  my 
prisoner,  I was  returning  as  with  great  spoil ; 
^ Init  the  end  may  be  that  I n^lurii  over  so  many 
I di-aths.  How  can  I do  so?  Of  what  giKHl  would 
I it  be  to  you,  my  officers?  Those  mou  of  Tsin, 

! moreover,  have  been  heavy  on  me  with  their 
distrc*9  and  sorrow;  I have  bound  myself  by 
ap])caling  to  Heaven  and  Earth.  If  I do  not 
consider  kindly  the  sorrow  of  those  men,  I shall 
increase  their  anger;  if  I eat  my  words.  I shall 
be  false  to  Heaven  and  Earth.  Their  increased 
anger  will  hard  to  endure;  to  be  false  to 
Heaven  and  hearth  will  be  inauspicious.  I must 
restore  the  marquis  of  Tsin.”  'Ihe  Kung-tsze 
Cliih  said.  “ You  had  better  put  him  to  death, 
and  not  allow  him  to  collect  his  resources  for 
further  mischief.'*  Tsxe-sang  [Kung-sun  Che] 
said,  “ Kostorc  him.  and  get  his  eldest  sun  here 
as  a hostage; — this  will  leail  to  great  results, 
'rsin  is  not  yet  to  be  extinguished,  and  if  you 
put  its  ruler  to  death,  the  result  will  only  be 
evil.  Moreover,  there  are  the  words  of  the  his- 
toriographer Yih,  “Do  not  initiate  misery ; do 
nut  trust  to  the  disorder  of  others}  do  not 
increase  their  anger.  Increased  anger  is  hard 
to  endure ; oppressive  treatment  is  inauspicious.’* 
‘The  carl  then  offeredTsln  conditions  of  peace, 
and  the  marquis  sent  K’wh  K‘cih  to  tell 
I^eu  E-s&ng  of  Ilea,  and  to  call  him  to  meet 
him.  Tszc-kin  [the  designation  of  Leu  E-aftng] 
instructed  him  how  to  act,  saying,  “Call  the 
people  of  the  State  to  the  court,  and  reward 
them  as  if  by  command  of  the  marquia, 
giving  them  also  this  message  as  from  hir^ 
‘ Although  I may  return  to  Tsin,  our  altars  will 
be  disgraced.  Consult  the  tortoise-shell,  and 
let  Yu  [the  eldest  son]  take  my  place.’” 

‘ All  the  people  wept  on  heariny  these  words;  and 
Easing  proceeded  to  take  some  lands  of  the 
marquis  and  appropriate  them  to  reward  the 
pe<»ple,  saying,  “Our  prince  does  not  grieve  for 
iiis  own  exile,  but  his  sorrow*  is  all  for  his  sub- 
jects ; — this  is  the  extn'me  of  kindness.  What 
shall  wc  do  for  our  prince?”  They  all  asked 
him  what  could  be  done,  and  he  said,  “Ia?t  us 
colh'ct  our  revenues  and  look  to  our  wcajions, 
in  order  ta  support  his  young  sou.  When  the 
Slates  hear  of  It,  how.  while  wo  have  Inst  one 
prince,  we  have  another  in  his  son,  how  wc  are 
all  unitcil  and  harmonious,  and  Imw  our  pre- 
parations for  war  arc  greater  than  before,  lliosc 
I who  love  us  will  admire  niu!  encourage  us,  and 
those  who  hale  us  will  fear;-—llii*  perhaps  will 
Ik?  of  advantage  to  our  condition.”  The  |H.*ople 
were  all  pleasi*d.  and  throughout  the  Slate,  in 
I every  district,  they  prep.aicd  their  wcajams. 
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‘Year*  before  this,  when  duke  Hi^n  of  Tsin 
was  divining  by  the  milfoil  about  the  marriage 
of  his  eldest  daughter  to jhe  eart  q/*Ts‘in,  he  got 
tlie  diagram  Kwei-mei  (^=)»  and  then  the  dia- 
gram K‘wci  The  historiographer  Soo 

interpreted  the  indication,  and  said,  **It  is 
unlucky.  The  sentence  [on  the  top  line  in 
Kwei*mei]  is,  *'rhc  man  cuts  up  his  sheep,  aud 
there  is  no  blood  ; the  girl  presents  her  basket, 
but  there  is  no  gift  in  it.'  The  neighbour  on  the 
west  reproaches  us  for  our  words  which  cannot 
be  made  good.  And  Kwei-mci's  be<‘oming  K*wci 
is  the  same  as  our  getting  no  help  from  the  union. 
For  the  symbol  Chin  (— .^)  to  become  Le  f— —■) 
is  the  same  as  for  Le  to  become  Chin ; wc  have 
thunder  and  tire, — the  Ying  defeating  the  Ke. 
The  connection  between  the  carriage  and  its 
axle  is  broken;  the  fire  bums  the  flags:— our 
military  expeditions  will  be  without  advantage; 
tliere  is  defeat  in  Tsung-k'ew.  In  Kwei-mei's  be- 
coming K*wei  wc  have  a solitary,  and  an  enemy 
against  whom  the  bow  is  bent  [see  the  Yili,  on 
the  top  line  of  the  diagram  K'wet.  But  it  seems 
to  me  of  no  use  trying  to  make  out  any  principle 
of  reason  in  passages  like  the  prosent.J  Then 
the  nephew  follows  his  aunt.  In  Gyears  he  makes 
bis  escape,  He  dies  back  to  his  State,  abandoning 
his  wife.  Next  year  he  dies  in  the  wild  of  Kaou- 
Icang.”  When  duke  H wuy  came  to  be  in  Tsin,  he 
said,  **  If  my  father  had  followed  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  historiographer  Soo,  I should  not  have 
come  to  my  present  condilioii.'*  Han  Kckm  was 
by  his  side,  and  said,  **The  tortoise-shell  gives 
its  figures,  and  the  milfoil  its  numbers.  When 
things  are  produced,  they  have  their  figures;  their 
figures  go  on  touiultiply  ;that  multiplication  goes 
on  to  numbers.  Your  father's  violations  of  virtue 
Were  almost  innumerable.  Although  he  did  not 
follow  the  interpretation  of  the  historiographer 
Soo,  how  could  that  increase  your  misfortune? 
As  the  ode  says  (She  II.  ii.  ode  IX.  7): — 

‘The  calamities  of  the  inferior  people 
Do  not  come  down  from  Heaven. 

Fair  words  and  hatred  behind  the  bock : — 
The  earnest,  strong  pursnit  of  this  is  from 
men.’”’ 

lu  this  par.  there  appears  for  the  1st  time  in 
the  text  the  great  State  of  Ts*in,  which  went  on 
till  it  displaced  the  dynasty  of  Chow  in  about  4 
centuries  from  this  time.  Its  lords  were  Vings 
vho  claimed  to  bo  descended  from  the 
ancient  emperor  Chuen-heuh,  through  Shun’s 
minister  Tih-e  (||^  :^ or  ^).  Fci-t9ze(^ 
I'Jth  in  descent  from  Pih-c,  was  appriint- 
ed  lord  of  the  small  attached  territory  of  Ts‘in 
[in  pres.  dis.  Tsing  shwuy  ('S 
Chow,  in  Kan-snh],  in  B.C.  by  king  Heaou. 
In  B.  C.  709,  Ts'in  bceanip  an  independent 
earldom ; and  in  713,  the  ruling  earl  (duke  Ning; 

moved  the  capital  to  P ing-yang  [in 
dis.  of  Mei  (^||)»  Fung-ts‘eang,  Shen-se]. 
In  B.  C-  070,  another  change  was  made  to  Yung 
dis.  of  Fung-tsvnng,  which  was  the 
scat  of  its  power  at  this  time,  llan  was  in 
Tsin, — in  Heae  Chow.  Sheii-se. 


[The  Chuen  continues  its  narrative  of  the  re- 
lations between  Tsin  and  Ts'in. — ‘In  the  IQth 
month,  E-sftng  of  Yin  [Yin  was  another  city,  in 
addition  to  Hea  above,  held  by  E-sftngJ  fnniiTsin 
had  a meeting  with  the  earl  of  Ts*in,  when  they 
made  a covenant  in  the  old  royal  city.  The  earl 
asked  whether  they  were  united  in  Tsin,  and 
the  other  replied,  *‘Wearenot.  The  smaller 
people  arc  ashamed  at  losing  their  ruler,  and 
grieved  at  the  death  of  their  friends.  '1‘hcy  do 
not  shrink  from  contributing  their  revenues,  and 
getting  their  weapons  in  order,  that  they  may 
sustain  Yu;  and  they  say,  *We  must  have 
vengeance  on  our  foes.  We  had  rather  serve 
the  Jung  and  the  Tetb  than  not  have  it.'  Su- 
perior men  love  their  ruler,  while  they  know  his 
transgressions.  Neither  do  they  shrink  from 
contributing  their  revenues,  and  preparing  their 
weapons,  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  commands  of 
Ts‘in;  and  they  say,  'We  must  repay  the  con- 
duct of  Tsin.  Though  wc  die,  wc  shall  not 
swerve  from  this.'  In  this  way  there  is  not  a 
harmony  of  views.”  The  earl  then  asked  what 
they  said  In  the  State  aliout  their  marquis.  £• 
sang  said,  "The  inferior  people  are  full  of  dis- 
tress, saying  he  will  imt  get  off;  but  su|K.>rior 
men,  judging  by  their  own  estimate  of  things, 
think  he  is  sure  to  return.  The  inferior  people 
say,  * We  liave  only  Injured  Ts’in: — ln>w  should 
Ts‘in  restore  our  prince?”  Superior  men  say, 
'We  know  our  transgressions;— 'is'in  Is  sura 
to  restore  our  )>rime.  To  take  him  prisoner 
because  of  his  doubleness,  and  to  let  him  go  on 
his  real  submission hat  virtue  could  bo 
greater  than  this?  what  punishment  more, 
aw  ing  ? Those  who  submit  to  Ts'in  will  cherish 
the  virtue;  those  who  are  disaffected  will  dread 
the  punishment:— the  presidency  of  Ts-in  over 
the  States  may  be  securiKl  by  its  conduct  In  this 
one  case.  You  put  him  in  the  inarqui^ate.  but 
he  was  not  secure  in  it ; you  have  displaced  him, 
and  {)Crhnps  wilt  not  restore  him: — thi<  will  be 
to  turn  your  virtue  into  a cause  of  resentment. 
We  do  not  think  thatTs'in  will  act  thus.'”  The 
carl  said,  “This  is  also  my  view and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  change  the  place  of  the  marquis's  con- 
finement, and  lodged  him  in  a public  reception- 
house.  ilc  also  sent  him  seven  oxen,  seven 
sheep,  and  seven  pigs. 

" When  the  morquis  about  to  return.  Go  Sih 
said  to  K’ing  Ching,  " Had  you  not  lietter  go  to 
another  State  ?”  K'ing  rej)lied,  " 1 plunged  our 
ruler  into  defc^at ; on  his  defeat  I was  unable  to 
die.  Should  I now  cause  him  to  fail  in  punish- 
ing mo.  1 should  not  play  the  part  of  a subject. 
A subject  and  yet  nut  a subject,  to  what  Stato 
should  I go  ?" 

"In  the  11th  month,  the  marquis  of  Tsin  re- 
turned from  Ts‘iii;  on  the  day  Ting-ch'ow  ho 
caused  King  Citing  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
then  entered  his  capital. 

'That  same  year,  Tsin  had  again  a acarcity, 
and  the  earl  of  Tsin  again  supplied  it  with 
grain,  saying.  "I  f«*el  angry  with  its  ruler,  but  I 
pity  its  people.  I heard,  moreover,  that  when 
r*ang-shuh  w as  ap|>ointed  to  Tsin,  the  count  of 
Ke  said,  ‘ His  descendants  are  sure  to  U.'come 
great.'  How  can  1 expen't  to  annex  Tsin  ? Let 
me  meanw  hile  plant  more  deeply  my  virtue,  and 
wail  for  a really  able  ruler  to  arise  in  Tsin.” 
t)n  this  Tsin  for  the  first  time  appropriated  the 
lcrrit«»ry  yielded  by  Tsin  on  the  cast  of  the  Uo, 
and  placed  otflct‘n»  in  charge  of  it.'] 
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XVI.  1 In  tlic  [duke’s]  sixteenth  year,  in  .spring,  in  the  king’s  lirst 
month,  on  Mow-shin,  tlie  first  day  of  the  moon,  there  fell 
^ stones  in  Sung, — five  [of  them].  In  the  same  month, six 
fish-hawks  flew  backwards,  past  the  capital  of  Sung. 

2 In  the  third  month,  on  Jin-shin,  duke  [Hwan’s]  son,  Ke 

Yew,  died. 

3 In  summer,  in  the  fourth  month,  on  Ping-shin,  the  duke’s 

youngest  daughter — she  of  Tsfi.ng — died. 

4 In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  on  Keah-tsze,  Kung- 

sun  Tsze  died. 

5 In  winter,  in  the  twelfth  month,  the  duke  had  a meeting 

with  tlie  marquis  ofTs'e,  the  duke  of  Sung,  the  marquis 
of  Ch‘in,  the  marquis  of  Wei,  the  earl  of  Ch'ing,  the 
baron  of  Heu,  the  marquis  of  Hing,  and  the  earl  of 
Ts‘aou  in  Hwae. 
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Far.  1.  For  Kung-yang  has  Tso- 

ahe  says  tlicae  stones  were  ‘stars;’  but  that  is 
merely  his  interpretation  of  the  phsnunienon. 

‘to  fall  from  a hciglit.'  is  ex- 
plained as  *a  water-fowl;*— it  is  the 

fish  hawk  represented  on  the  stems  of  junks. 
The  flying  backwanls  of  the  six  hawks  was  occa- 
sionedy  acc.  to  Tso-she^  by  the  wind^  which  was  so 
strong  tliat  they  could  nut  make  head  ogainst  it, 
and  were  carried  hack,  struggling,  by  its  current. 
The  between  the  two  notices  seems  to 

be  introduced  merely  toex])rcsi  that  the  strange 
flight  of  the  hawks  was  not  on  the  same  day  ns 
the  fall  of  the  stones.  Kung,  Kuh,  and  the 
K‘ang-he  editors,  all  write  nonsensically  on  this 
point. 

The  Chnen  says: — ‘At  this  time,  Slmh-hing, 
historiographer  of  the  interior,  was  in  Sung,  on 
a visit  of  friendly  inquiries  from  Chow,  and 
duke  Scang  asked  him  uhotit  tkett  ttramje  ttiypeor- 
osres,  saying.  “What  are  they  ominous  of? 
What  good  fortune  or  bad  do  they  portend?” 
The  historiographer  replied,  “This  year  tlicre 
will  be  the  deaths  of  many  great  persons  of  Loo. 
Next  year  Ts'o  will  be  all  in  disorder.  Your 
lordship  will  get  the  praideney  of  iht  States,  but 
will  not  continue  to  hold  it.”  When  he  retired, 
he  said  to  some  one,  “The  king  asked  me  a 
wTong  question.  It  is  not  from  these  develo|H 
ments  of  the  Wa  and  Yang  that  good  fortune 
and  evil  are  produced.  They  are  produced  by 
men  themselves.  1 answered  as  I did,  because 
I did  not  ventnre  to go  against  theduke’sidea.”’ 

Par.  2.  Sec  HI.  xxv.6:  xxvii3;  V.i.D;  tt  a/. 
The  K‘ang-he  editors  foolishly  agree  here  with 
Kung  and  Kuh  in  thinking  that  we  have  the 
the  designation  and  the  name 
all  together,  on  purpose  to  express  the  sage’s 
approval  of  the  character  of  Ke  Yew. 

Far.  3.  See  XIV. 2;  XV. 9. 

[The  Chuen  adds  here: — ‘In  summer,  Ts‘e 
invaded  Le,  but  did  not  subdue  it.  Having  re- 
lieved Seu,  hotofver^  tht  army  returned.'  See 
p.  6 of  last  year.*] 


Par,  4,  Fur  Kung-yang  has  See 

V.  iv.  8;v.  3.  It  may  be  addetl  here  that  he 
was  the  sun  of  Shuh-ya,  whose  death  or  murder 
appears  in  III.  xxxii.  3. 

['Hie  Chuen  adds  here  three  brief  notices:— 

1st.  ‘ In  autumn,  the  Teih  made  an  incursion 
Into  Tsin,  and  took  Hoo-ch‘oo,  and  Show-toh. 
They  then  crossed  the  Fun.  and  ailvancod  to 
Kwun-ton;— taking  advantage  of  the  defeat  of 
Tiin  by  'IVin* 

2d.  ‘The  king  sent  word  to  Ts‘e  of  the  trou- 
bles itill  raised  by  the  Jung,  and  Ts'e  called  out 
troops  fnvm  the  various  States  to  guard  Chow.' 

3d.  ‘In  winter,  in  the  llth  month,  on  Yih- 
maou,  Ch*ing  put  to  death  the  earl's  eldest  son 
Hwa.’  See  VII. 4,  and  the  Choen  there]. 

Par.  6.  Hwae  was  in  the  present  Sxe  Chow 
),  f!an-hwuy,  taking  its  name  from  the 
11  wae  river.  We  have  Itere  for  the  first  time 
the  marquis  of  Hing  present  at  these  meetings 
of  the  States,  and  his  place  is  given  him  after 
the  earl  of  Ch'ing  and  ilic  baron  of  Hcu.  This 
order  U supposeti  to  have  been  determined  by 
the  marquis  of  Ts'o.  The  Chuen  Rays;— ‘This 
meeting  was  liekl  to  consult  about  TsAng  [whlrh 
was  hard  pressc«l  by  the  K of  the  Hwae],  and  to 
make  a progress  in  the  east.  It  was  proposed 
to  wall  TsAng,  but  the  soldiers  engagea  in  the 
service  fell  sick.  Some  one  got  on  a moutid  in  the 
night,  and  cried  out,  “There  is  disorder  in 
Tre;”  and  so  they  returned  without  completing 
the  work.'  This  was  the  last  of  the  niceting# 
called  by  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  as  president  of 
the  States.  From  the  1st  at  Pih-h&ng  (III.  xiii. 
1)  down  to  this,  he  had  held  eleven  meetings  of 
a pacific  character 
prelusive  of  military  operations 
'1^).  His  influence  declined  after  the  meeting 
at  K‘wei-k‘ew  (IX.  2).  The  fabric  of  his  great- 
ness had  been  reared  more  by  Kwan  Chung 
than  himsedf.  The  minister  was  now  gone,  and 
the  prince  was  soon  to  follow-  him,  by  a misera- 
ble end,  and  leave  hit  own  State  a prey  to 
years  of  confusion. 


Seventeenth  year. 
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XVII.  1 In  the  [duke’s^  seventeenth  year,  in  spring,  a body  of 
men  from  Ts‘e  and  a body  from  Seu  invaded  Ying- 
she. 

2 In  summer,  we  extinguished  Heang. 

3 In  autumn,  the  [duke’s]  wife,  the  lady  Keang,  had  a 

meeting  with  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  in  P‘een. 

4 In  the  ninth  montli,  the  duke  arrived  from  the  meeting 

[at  Mwae]. 

5 In  winter,  in  the  twelfth  month,  on  Yih-hae,  Seaou-pih, 

marquis  of  Ts‘e,  died. 


Par.  1.  Ying-ihc  was  a amall  State,  which 
acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  T8‘oo,*~in  the 
present  Chow  of  Luh-gan  Gan-hwuy. 

In  the  west  of  the  Chow,  close  on  the  borders  of 
the  district  of  Ying-shan  |Ji^  is  a city 
called  Y*^ing.  This  expedition  was  undertaken 
by  Ts‘c  in  the  interest  of  Seu,  ‘to  avenge,’  Tso 
says,  ‘the  defeat  of  Seu  by  Ts‘oo  at  Low-Un,’  in 
the  duke’s  15th  year. 

[I'heCliuen  adds  here: — ‘In  summer,  Yu,  the 
eldcsf  son  of  tht  mor>,H<’s  of  Tsin.  went  as  a hos* 
tage  to  Ts‘in,  and  'I's'in  restonil  the  torrib>ry 
on  the  east  of  the  Ho,  which  had 5«n  rtdf.d  bif  T’sm, 
giving  also  a wife  to  Yu.  When  duke  Hwuy 
[the  marquis  of  Tsin]  was  a refugee  in  Lcang, 
the  earl  of  it  gave  him  to  wife  Leang  Ying  [Ylng 
was  the  surname  of  the  House  of  Leang]. 
As  she  went  in  pn^nancy  beyond  the  usual 
time,  the  diviner,  Slmou-f<x>,  aud  his  son.  con- 


snltcd  the  tortoise-shell  about  the  matter.  The 
son  said,  ‘ She  will  have  both  a boy  and  a girt* 
‘Yes,*  added  the  father,  'and  the  son  will  bo 
another’s  subject,  and  the  daughter  will  be  a 
concubine. 'On  tliis  account  the  boy  wa.s  called 
Yu  [a  groom],  and  the  girl  was  named  Ts*eeh 
[concubine].  When  Yu  went  a hostage  to  iho 
west.  Ts‘ccn  became  a concubine  in  tht  hartm  of 
7s‘jn.'] 

Par.  2.  Heang  was  a small  State — the  name 
of  which  remains  in  the  dis.  of  Hcang-shing 
^),  dcp.  Cli'in-chow  j)]]),  Ho-nnn. 
Kung  and  Kuh  bi>th  attribute  the  extinction  of 
Heang  to  Ts‘e,  and  the  K‘ang-he  editors  defend 
their  view  ingeniously;  but  in  that  case 
would  have  a|qK>ared  in  the  texte  A notice  like 
the  present,  without  the  name  of  another  State 
preceding  the  verb,  must  always  be  understood  of 
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1/00.  TlifCliuon  sftvn: — ‘An  army  oxtinsni^bcd 
Hean^.  At  the  meeting  uf  ilwac*.  the  duke 
was  engaged  with  ttie  other  jirineea  on  the 
business  before  lljemi  but,  before  he  returned, 
he  took  Ileang.  IVc  thought  it  was  matter 
for  puniKhment,  and  detained  tite  duke  as 
a ftrisoner.'  This  account  might  have  been 
more  explicit.  Wc  cannot  suppose  that  duke 
He  himsidf  left  the  conference  at  Hwae,  and 
conducted  the  troops  which  extinguisliod  Henng. 
He  had  probably  entrusted  the  ex}>edition  to 
one  of  his  ofRccrs;  and  when  the  news  of  it 
readied  the  assembly,  Ts’e  was  able  to  detain 
him  as  a prisoner.  And  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  un- 
derstand hnw  the  princes  should  have  remained 
so  long  at  Mwae. 

Par.  3.  'flic  wife  of  duke  He  was  probably  a 
daughter  of  the  marquis  of  Ts‘c; — see  on  XI.  2. 
Tso-shc  says: — ' Siting  Keang  met  the  marquis 
of  Ts‘e  at  this  time  on  the  duke's  account;* 
meaning,  no  doubt,  that  her  object  was  to  pro- 
cure her  husband's  liberation.  P‘een  was  in 
Loo, — 50  le  east  from  the  pres.  dis.  city  of  Sae- 
shwuy,  dep.  Ven-chow. 

Par.  4.  Tao  says  the  wording  of  this  par.  in- 
timates that,  after  the  meeting  at  Hwae,  there 
had  been  some  business  of  the  States,  and  con- 
ceals it;  t.  e.y  it  says  nothing  about  the  duke’s 
having  been  kept  a prisoner  by  Ts‘c. 

l*ar.  5.  Seaou-pib  bad  thus  had  a long  rule 
of  43  years.  The  Chuen  says:~‘The  marquis 
of  Tt‘e  had  three  wives: — a Ke  of  the  royal 
House;  a Ying  of  Seu ; and  a Ke  of  Ts^ae;  but 


none  of  them  ha»l  any  son.  The  marquis  lured 
a full  liarem,  and  had  many  favourites  and  con- 
cubines in  it.  'I'hcre  were  six  who  were  to  him 
as  wives  t— the  elder  Ke  of  Wei,  who  bore  Woo- 
mang  [Mang  is  the  ‘elder;’  Wex),  the  hon.  title. 
This  youth  is  commonly  mcntionc<l  by  his  name 
Woo-k‘wei  the  younger  Ko  of 

Wei,  who  bore  a sun,  who  was  a/terurarda  duke 
Hwuy;  a Ke  of  Ch‘ing,  who  bore  a son,  a/^er- 
tcards  duke  IU«ou ; a Ting  of  Kuh,  who  bore  a 
son,  a/tericards  duke  Ch‘aou ; a Ke  of  Meih,  who 
bore  a son,  a/tencards  duke  £ ; a Tsze  of  the 
ilwa  clan  of  Sung,  who  bore  a son,  called  Tsze- 
yung. 

‘The  marquis  and  Rwan  Chung  had  given 
him  who  was  afterwards  duke  Hcaou  in  charge 
to  duke  Seang  of  Sung,  as  the  intended  hclrof  tho 
State.  Woo,  the  chief  coo  k,  however,  had  favour 
with  Kung  Ke  of  Wei  ^the  elder  Ke  of  Wei 
above],  and  by  means  of  Fcuon,  the  chief  of  tho 
eunuchs,  who  introduced  his  viands  to  the  mar- 
quis, he  had  favour  with  him  also,  and  obtained 
a promise  from  him  that  Woo-mAng  should  bo 
his  successor.  On  the  death  of  Kwau  Chung, 
five  of  the  sir  sons  all  bogged  to  be  declar^ 
heir.  When  tho  marquis  died  on  Yih-hae  of 
the  lOth  month,  Yih-ya  [the  designation  of  Woo 
the  cook]  entered  Me  ;>amce,  and  along  with  the 
eunuch  Tcaou,  by  the  help  of  the  favoured  offi- 
cers of  the  interior,  put  all  the  other  officers  to 
death,  and  set  up  Woo-k‘wei  in  his  father’s 
place,  the  brother  who  was  afterwards  duke 
Heaou  fleeing  to  Sung.  The  date  of  the  mar- 
quis's death,  as  communicated  to  Loo,  was  Yih- 
hae  ; but  it  was  the  night  of  Sin-sze  [67  days 
after]  before  his  body  was  put  into  a coffin  at 
night,  9uch  teas  the  disorder  and  con/usion. 


Eighteenth  year. 
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XVIII. 


1 In  the  [duke’s]  eighteenth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king's 

first  month,  the  duke  of  Sung,  the  earl  of  Ts‘aou,  an 
officer  of  Wei,  and  an  officer  of  Choo  invaded  Ts‘e. 

2 In  summer,  an  army  [of  ours  went  to]  relieve  Ts‘e. 

3 In  the  fifth  month,  on  Mow-yin,  the  army  of  Sung  and 

the  army  of  Ts‘e  fought  at  Yen,  when  the  latter 
was  disgracefully  defeated. 

4 The  Teih  [came  to]  succour  Ts‘e. 

5 In  autumn,  in  the  eighth  month,  on  Ting-hae,  there 

was  the  burial  of  duke  Hwan  of  Ts‘e. 

6 In  winter,  a body  of  men  from  King  and  a body  of  the 

Teih  invaded  Wei. 


Par.  1.  Kung-yang,  as  nsual,  for  has  ' 
and  alao  introduces  after 
The  object  of  this  movement  on  the  part  of 
Sung  was  to  fulfil  the  charge  which  the  duko 
had  received  from  the  marquis  of  Ts*e,  to  secure 
the  succession  to  his  son  Cb‘aou«  or  duke  Ucaou. 
Tso says:—* Duke  Seang  of  Sung  with  severai 
other  princes  invaded  Ts‘c;  and  in  the  Sd  month, 
the  people  of  Ts*e  put  Woo-k'wei  to  death/ 

[The  Chuen  appends  here : — ' The  earl  of 
Ching  for  the  first  time  paid  a court-visit  to 
Ts*0Oy  the  viscount  of  which  gave  him  a quantity 
of  metal.  Afterwards  he  repented  that  be  had 
done  so,  and  made  a covenant  with  the  earl, 
when  he  required  him  not  to  use  it  for  casting 
weapons.  In  consequence  the  earl  made  with  it 
three  bells/] 

Par.  2.  U this  interference  on  the  part  of 
Loo  was  intended  to  support  Woo-k'wei,  it  was 
too  late.  Maou  thinks  it  may  have  been  in  the 
interest  of  P‘wan  (|^||^),  who  was  afterwards  duke 
Ch'aou,  and  was  married  to  a daughter  of  duke 
He.  Tso  says  that  the  entry  indicates  approval 
of  the  movement.  Thispar.,  and  p.  4 below,  show 
how  indefinite  the  meaning  of  J^sometiiocs  is. 

Par.  3.  Yen  was  in  Ts*e, — in  the  pres.  dis. 
of  Leih-thlng  dep.  Tse  nan.  The 

Chuen  says:— 'The  people  of  T8*e  wanted  to 
nuse  duke  H^ou  to  the  marquisate,  but  could 
not  overcome  the  opposition  of  the  adherents  of 
duke  Uwan’s  other  four  sons  [only  four,  Woo-  I 


, k'wei  being  now  dead],  who  then  left  the  cito  and 
fought  with  the  men  of  Sung.  Those  defeated 
their  army  In  Yen,  raised  duke  Ueaou  to  the 
marquisate,  and  returned  to  their  own  State/ 
It  would  appear  that  the  combined  force  men- 
tioned in  p.  1 had  dispersed  on  the  elevation  of 
Woo-k'wei,  and  that  the  troops  of  Loo  had 
also  left  Ts'o.  In  this  action,  therefore,  only 
the  army  of  Sung  was  engaged.  It  had  been 
suddenly  called  again  into  the  field. 

Par.  4.  These  Teih  had  probably  been  called 
to  their  aid  by  the  four  sons  of  the  late  marquis, 
who  were  struggling  against  their  brother,  the 
protegi  of  Sung. 

Far.  5.  An  interval  of  1 1 months  thus  occur- 
red between  the  death  of  duke  llwaii  and  his 
burial, — owing  to  the  disorder  and  contests  in 
the  State.  Duke  Heaou  intorrod  him  magnifi- 
cently and  barbarously  on  the  top  of  the  New- 
show  hilL 

Par.  6.  Not  long  before  this,  both  Hing  and 
Wei  had  been  brought  to  the  verge  of  extinc- 
tion by  the  Teih;  and  yet  here  we  find  Hing 
allied  with  the  Teih  against  Wei.  We  need  not 
wonder  at  the  subsequent  fate  of  Hing  at  the 
hands  of  Wei.  The  Chuen  says: — *In  winter, 
a body  of  men  from  Hing,  and  a bo<ly  of  the 
Teih,  invaded  Wd,  and  invested  T‘oo-p‘oo.  The 
marquis  of  Wei  offered  to  resign  in  favour  of 
any  one  of  his  uncles  or  brothers,  or  of  their  sons. 
Yea,  having  assembled  all  his  officers  at  court,  he 
said,  " If  any  one  is  able  to  deal  with  the  enemy, 
1,  liwuy,  will  glady  follow  him.”  All  declined  rA« 
1 proffered  dignitj/y  however,  and  the  marquis  after- 
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wards  took  up  ft  position  with  his  army  at 
Tszf-lcu,  when  the  ftrmyofthe  Teih  withdrew.* 
Hi*re  for  the  first  time,  Instead  of  the  simple 
3^^.  we  Iiftve  3^  in  which  expression  Kuh- 
teanff,  who  has  had  many  followers  of  his  view, 
saw  an  increasinK  appreciation  of  the  Teih  in 
the  mind  of  Confucius.  But  there  is  really 


nothing  more  in  the  addition  of  the  ^ than 
the  exigency  of  the  style,  ns  JfjJ  followed 
merely  !»y  would  be  very  awkward. 

[The  Chuen  adds: — ‘The  earl  of  Leang  in* 
creased  the  number  of  his  walled  cities,  and 
had  not  people  to  fill  them.  One  went  by  tba 
name  of  Sin-le,  and  Tsdn  took  it.*] 


Nineteenth  year. 
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XIX. 


1 III  llie  [duke’s]  nineteenth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s 

tliird  inontn,  the  people  of  Sung  seized  Ying-ts‘e, 
viscount  of  T'ilng. 

2 In  snininer,  in  the  sixth  month,  the  duke  of  Sung,  an 

officer  of  Ts'aou,  and  an  officer  of  Choo,  made  a cove- 
niint  in  the  south  of  Ts‘aou. 

3 The  viscount  of  TsSng  met  and  covenanted  [with  them] 

in  Choo. 

4 On  Ke-)'ew,  the  people  of  Choo  seized  the  viscount  of 

Tsang,  and  used  him  [as  a victim]. 

5 In  autumn,  a body  of  men  from  Sung  invested  [the  capital 

of]  Ts'aou. 

6 A body  of  men  from  Wei  invaded  Hing. 

7 In  winter,  [the  duke]  had  a meeting  with  an  officer  of 

Ch'in,  an  officer  of  Ts‘ae,  an  officer  of  Ts‘oo,  and  an 
officer  of  Ch'ing,  when  they  made  a covenant  in  Ts‘e. 

8 Liiang  perished. 


[The  Chuen,  resuming  the  brief  narrative  at 
the  end  of  last  year,  adds  that,  in  the  duke’s 
10th  year,  in  spring,  ♦ T«*in  proceeded  to  wall 
the  place  which  it  had  taken,  and  occupied  it.'] 
Par.  1.  The  Chuen  says  nothing  to  ex])lain 
why  Sung  made  this  sebure  of  tho  viscount  of 
T*ing.  Its  words  are  merely,  * The  people  of 
Sung  seized  duke  S<‘ucn  of  T'Ang.'  The  duke  of 
Sung  is  understood  to  be  intended  by  ^ A' 
and  the  use  of  ^ is  supposed  to  be  condemna- 
tory of  the  procedure.  Hut  Maou  shows  that 
such  a canon  for  the  use  of  in  the  accounts 
of  seizures,  cannot  l)o  applied  all  through  the 
Classic,  'l^e  adding  the  name  of  the  viscount 
of  T^ng  is  8ui>poscd  by  Hoo  Gau-kwuh  and  a 
host  of  other  critics  to  be  condemnatory  of  him ; 
but  oven  tho  K‘ang-he  o«litors  reject  the  view. 
Par.  2.  Kung-yang  has  instead  of 

course  for  SI^IS  TItc 

proper  reading,  however,  is  that  of  the  text. 


The  duke  of  Sung  was  ambitious  to  continue 
the  presidency  of  Hwan  of  Ts^,  and  had  tried 
to  get  a large  gathering  of  the  princes  to  this 
covenant.  But  nut  one  was  present.  Even 
the  carl  of  Ts‘aou,  in  whose  State  the  place  of 
meeting  was,  did  not  appear  in  person;  and  was 
negligent  also,  it  appears,  in  sending  the  supplies 
of  pn>visions  for  the  covenanting  parties;  which 
the  lord  of  the  State  where  they  met.  was  al- 
ways expected  to  contribute. 

Parr.  8,.“>.  ’Phe  viscount  of  Tsflng  came  too 
late  for  tlie  covenant  in  Ts*aou.  Whether  he 
' ha<{  Uvn  minded  from  the  llrst  to  come,  bill  iH'en 
! detaineil ; or  had  been  summoned,  as  Mnou  sup- 
' poses,  by  a s|HH.nal  message  sent  from  Ts’hou  by 
the  duke  of  Sung,  arid  yet  after  all  been  too  late, 
i we  do  not  know.  However,  too  late  he  was ; but, 
being  fearful  probably  of  the  conMw|uence9.  he 
followed  some  at  least  of  t he  covenanters  to  Choo, 
and  would  npi»ear  there,  from  p.  3,  to  have 
taken  the  covenant.  'JIiiB  did  not  avail,  how- 
ever. to  save  him  from  a terrible  fate.  Ti>o 
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uard  means  that  they  used  him  as  an  animal 
▼iclim.’  The  thing  was  done  by  Choo  at  the 
command  of  the  duke  of  Sung.  The  Chuen  nar- 
rates : — *1’he  duke  of  Sung  made  dnkc  Win  of 
Choo  sacrifice  the  Tiscount  of  Tsftng  at  an  altar 
on  the  bank  of  the  Suy,  to  awe  and  draw  to  him 
the  wild  tribes  of  the  east  llic  duke’s  minis- 
ter of  War,  Tsze-yu  [the  duke’s  brother,  Muh-e; 
(see  the  Chuen  at  the  end  of  the  8th  year,  and 
of  the  9th)3,  stud,  “Anciently,  the  six  domestic 
animals  were  nut  used  at  the  same  sacrifice;  for 
small  affairs  they  did  not  use  great  Tictims : — 
bow  much  less  would  they  have  presumed  to  use 
human  beings!  Sacrifices  arc  offered  fur  the 
benefit  of  men.  Men  are  the  hosts  of  the  Spirits 
at  them.  If  you  sacrifice  a man,  who  will  enjoy 
it  ? Duke  Hwan  of  Ts*c  preservotl  three  perish- 
ing States,  and  thereby  drew  all  the  princes  to 
him ; and  yet  righteous  scholars  say  that  his 
virtue  was  too  slight.  But  now  our  lord,  at  his 
first  assembling  of  the  princes,  has  treated  with 
oppression  the  rulers  of  two  States,  and  has 
further  used  one  of  them  in  sacrifice  to  an  un- 
licens^  and  irregular  Spirit;— will  it  not  b© 
difficult  to  get  the  presidency  of  the  States  in 
this  way  ? If  he  die  a natural  death,  he  will  be 
fortunate.* 

I must  add  here  that  Kuli-lcang  gives  a much 
mitigated  meaning  of  tlie  *uscd,'  thinking 
that  all  which  it  denotes  is  tint  they  struck  the 
viscount  of  TsAng  on  the  nose  till  it  bled,  and 
then  smeared  all  the  sacrificial  vessels  with  the 
blood! 

Par.  6.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘This  attack  of 
Ts'aoa  was  to  punish  it  for  its  not  submitting 
to  Sung.  Tsze-yu  said  to  the  duke  of  Sung, 
“ King  Win  heard  that  the  marquis  of  Ts‘ung 
had  abandoned  himself  to  disorder,  and  invaded 
his  State;  but  after  he  had  been  in  the  field  for 
80  days,  the  marquis  tendered  no  submission. 
Win  therefore  withdrew  ; and,  after  cultivating 
afresh  the  lessons  of  virtue,  he  again  invaded 
Ts‘ung,  when  the  marquis  made  submission  be- 
fore be  had  quitted  his  entrenchments.  As  is 
said  in  the  She  (111.  1.  ode  VI.  2), 

‘ His  example  acted  on  hit  wife, 

Extended  to  his  brothers, 

And  was  felt  by  all  the  clans  and 
States.’ 

May  it  not  be  presumed  that  the  virtue  of 
your  Grace  is  in  some  respects  defective;  and  if, 
while  it  is  so,  you  attack  others,  what  will  the 


result  be  ? Why  not  for  a time  give  yourself  to 
self-examioafloa  and  the  cultivntion  of  virtue? 
You  may  then  proceed  to  move,  when  that  is 
without  defect."’ 

Par.  6.  The  Chuen  aays:— ‘This  attack  of 
King  was  in  return  for  the  siege  of  T‘oo-p'oo 
[see  on  p.  6 of  last  ysar].  At  this  time  there 
was  a great  drought  in  Wei,  and  the  inarquU 
divined  by  the  tortoise-shell  whether  he  shuul  1 
sacrifice  to  the  hills  and  rivers,  and  obtained 
an  unfavourable  reply.  The  officer  Ning  Chwang 
m is  the  hon.  title]  said,  “Formerly  there 
was  a scarcity  in  Chow;  but  after  the  conquest 
of  Yin  there  ensued  an  abundant  year.  Now 
Hing  acts  without  any  regard  to  principle,  and 
there  is  no  leader  among  the  princes.  May  not 
Heaven  be  wishing  to  employ  Wei  to  punish 
I Iling?"  The  marquis  followed  his  advice;  and  im- 
! mediately  after  the  array  was  in  motion,  it  rained.' 

Par.  7.  Rung  has  before  1^;  and  it  is 
i probable  that  duke  He  himself  was  present  at 
this  meeting.  If  he  were  not  there  himself,  he 
roust  have  been  represented  by  one  of  his  great 
officers.  The  meeting  is  important  as  the  first 
general  assembly  of  northern  States,  to  wliich 
Ts‘oo  sent  its  representative.  The  account  of 
the  conference  given  by  Tso-she  is: — ‘Duke 
Muh  of  Ch‘in  asked  that  a good  understanding 
should  be  cultivated  Ix^twctm  the  princes  of  the 
various  States,  and  that  they  should  not  forget 
the  virtue  and  services  of  Hwan  of  Ts‘e.  In  the 
winter,  they  made  a covenant  in  Ts‘e,  and 
renew^  their  good  fellowship  under  Hwan.’ 
But  what  good  fellowship  had  Ts‘oo  had  with 
the  States  of  the  north  under  the  presidency  of 
Ts*©?  The  meeting  was  held  roost  likely  to 
consult  how  to  meet  the  ambition  of  the  duke  of 
Sung,  against  whom  we  shall  presently  find 
Ts‘oo  taking  most  decided  part.  Indeed,  Keang 
Ping-chang  supposes  that  the  meeting  was  call- 
ed by  Ch'in  at  Ts‘oo’s  instigation. 

Par.  8.  The  Chuen  says “ Leang  perished ; 
— ‘it  is  not  said  atwhose  hands: — it  brought  the 
ruin  on  itself.  Before  this,  the  carl  of  LIfang 
had  been  fond  of  building,  walling  cities  which 
he  had  not  people  to  fill.  The  people  in  conse- 
quence got  weary,  and  could  not  endure  the 
toil,  and  it  was  said,  “ Such  and  such  an  enemy 
is  coming.”  When  they  wore  roofing  the  duke's 
palace,  they  said,  “Ts‘in  will  take  us  by  surprise." 
They  ^t  frightened,  and  dispersed;  and  forth- 
with Ts'in  took  L^g.’ 
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XX.  1 In  liis  twentieth  year,  in  spring,  [tlie  duke]  renewed  and 
altered  the  south  gate  [of  the  eapiud]. 

2 In  summer,  the  viscount  of  Kaou  came  [to  Loo]  on  a court- 

visit. 

3 In  the  fifth  month,  on  Yih-sze,  the  western  palace  was 

burnt. 

4 A body  of  men  from  Ch‘in^  entered  Hwiih. 

5 In  autumn,  an  officer  of  Ts‘e  and  an  officer  of  the  Teih 

made  a covenant  in  Hing. 

6 In  winter,  a body  of  men  from  Ts‘oo  invaded  Suy. 


Far.  1.  TiiU  was  the  ‘southern  fratc*  of  the 
capital,  at  in  the  translation  P^,  ^ 

Before  this,  it  was,  ncc.  to  Too  Yu, 
callod  the  Tseih  Rate(^^),  but  after  the  altera- 
tions now  made,  it  got  the  name  of  Kaou  mun,  or 
llighgHto(^P^).  ^ indicates  the  substi- 
tution of  a new  gate  for  the  old  one,  m 
indicates  that  the  now  gate 
was  on  a difft.  plan  from  the  old  ()^ 

K>j  B 

Tlie  Chuen  says  that  the  record  of  this 
trasaction  was  made  to  show  itsunseasonahlrnes.s, 
Riiding  that  all  works  for  opi'iiing  communication 
[such  as  gates,  roads,  and  bridgesj,  or  for  closing 
it  [such  as  walls  and  moats],  should  be  under- 
taken aa  they  were  requinxl.  I'so-she'a  idea, 
of  course,  is  that  tills  was  a work  of  ornament 
more  tlian  of  necessity,  and  that  the  M‘ason  of 
the  year  for  such  an  undertaking  had  gone  by. 

Far.  2.  Tiiis  Kaou  was  a small  State  in  the 
pres.  dis.  of  Shing-woo,  dep.  Ts‘aou-chow.  As 
we  learn  from  the  Chuen  on  XXIV.  2,  it  was 
held  by  the  descendants  of  one  of  king  Wfln'i 
sons.  Nothing  is  beard  of  it  Iwfore  or  after  the 
triWal  incident  in  the  text. 

Par.  3.  *ee  II.xiv.4  : III.  xjt.2,  WIint 

building  is  here  spoken  of  is  not  well  known. 
Kiib’s  opinion  that  it  was  the  temple  or  shrine- 
house  of  duke  Min  has  been  expliMled.  Some 
portion  of  the  harem  U probably  intended. 

Par.  4.  Ha'ah, — see  111  ill.Ti,  'I'he  Chuen 
says:— ‘The  people  of  Ilwah  had  revolted  from 


Ch‘ing,  and  submitU'd  to  Wei ; and  this  summer, 
Sxe,  a son  of  the  earl  of  Cii  iug,  and  SlVh  Too- 
k‘ow  led  a force  and  enlentl  its  chU/cit^.' 

Par.  5.  Tso-shc  says  that ' tliis  coronant  was 
in  the  interest  of  Hing,  to  consult  about  the 
(lidlcultieB  it  was  in  from  Wei,  which  was  then 
inudi  distressing  Hing.'  We  have  seen  the 
Teih  and  Hing  leagued  against  Wei  in  XVUI. 
6 ; and  the  same  year,  Wei  had  taken  part  in  the 
invasion  of  Ts*c. 

Par.  6.  The  name  of  8uy  still  remains  in 
Suy  Chow  dep.  of  Tih-gan  Hoo-pih. 

It  was  a marquisate,  and  its  lortis  wore  Kes 
Cj^)-  Chuen  says: — * Suy,  with  the  vari- 

ous States  east  of  the  Han,  had  revolted  from 
Ts'oo;  and  this  winter.  Now  Too-woo-foo  left 
TsHK),  led  a force  against  it,  accepted  its  proffers 
of  submission,  and  returned.  '1  he  tui>erinr  mao 
may  say  that  Suy  suffered  this  invasion,  be- 
cause it  had  not  ineneured  its  ^trength.  The 
errors  of  those  who  move  only  after  they  have 
ineasuretl  their  strength  arc  few.  Do  succi'ss 
and  defeat  come  from  one's-self  or  from  others? 
Tile  answer  is  in  the  words  of  the  She  [I.  ii. 
odo  VI.  1], 

“ Might  I not  have  been  there  in  the  early 
morning? 

But  there  was  too  much  dew  on  the  path.** 

[The  Chuen  adds  here: — *l>uke  Scang  of 
Sung  wished  to  call  together  the  princes,  and 
unite  them  un«ler  himself.  Tsang  Wttn-chung 
heard  of  it,  and  said.  'Ho  may  succeed  who 
curbs  his  own  desires  to  follow  the  views  of 
others;  hut  he  Hill  seldom  do  so  who  tries  to 
make  others  follow  his  desires.*] 
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XXI.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  twenty-first  year,  in  spring,  the  Teih 
made  an  incursion  info  Wei. 

2 An  officer  of  Sung,  an  officer  of  Ts‘e,  and  an  officer  of 

Ts‘oo,  made  a covenant  at  Luh-shang. 

3 In  summer,  there  was  great  drought. 

4 In  autumn,  the  duke  of  Sung,  the  viscount  of  Ts‘oo,  the 

marquis  of  Ch‘in,  the  marquis  of  Ts‘ae,  the  earl  of 
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Cli'iiig,  the  baron  of  Heii,  and  the  carl  of  fs'aoit, 
had  a meeting  in  Yu,  when  the  others  seized  the 
duke  of  Sung,  and  went  on  to  invade  Sung. 

5 In  winter,  the  duke  invaded  Choo. 

6 The  people  of  Ts‘oo  sent  E-shin  to  Loo,  to  present  [some 

of  the]  spoils  [of  Sung.] 

7 In  the  twelfth  month,  on  Kwei-ch‘ow,  the  duke  had  a 

meeting  with  [several  of]  the  princes,  when  they 
made  a covenant  in  Poh,  and  liberated  the  duke  of 
Sung. 


Par.  1.  Thi*  incursion  wm,  no  doubt,  in  the 
Interests  of  and  a sequel  of  the  coTenant 

between  the  Teih  and  Ts'c  in  p.  6 of  last  year. 

Par.  2.  Luh'shang  was  in  Sung,  — in  the 
pre«.  dit.  of  T‘ae-ho(^  dcp.  Ting-chow. 
GaO'hwuj.  Tso-sho  says:— ‘The  idea  of  this 
corenant  originated  with  Sung,  and  the  object 
in  it  of  the  duke  of  Sung  was  to  ask  the  Stales 
fruna  Ta*oo  [i.e.  to  ask  Ts‘oo  to  cede  its  influence 
over  the  various  States  to  Sung].  Ts‘oo  grant- 
ed the  request,  when  Muh-c,  the  duke’s  brother, 
•aid,  “A  small  Slate  is  sure  to  bring  calamity 
on  ItK'lf  by  striving  for  the  power  of  command- 
ing covenants : — is  Sung  now  going  on  to 
perish  ? We  shall  be  fortunate  if  there  ensue 
defeat  only.'  Hoo  Ning(jj^  Sung  dyn., 
a little  earlier  than  Choo  He),  Woo  Chdng,  and 
the  critics  generally,  suppose  that  the  princes 
of  the  States  are  intended  by  ; but  such  a 
view  lands  the  translator  of  the  Classic  in  inex- 
tricable difficulties.  Why  should  the  princes  be 
r^uced  to  ‘men,*  simply  in  this  par.,  and  then 
have  their  titles  given  to  them  inp.4?  Too 
Yu  observes  that  preceding 

•hows  that  the  meeting  and  covenant  originated 
with  Sung. 

Far.  8.  Too  observes  that  the  language  in- 
timates that  the  drought  continued  after  the 
usual  sacriflee  for  rain  present- 

ed; and  Ying-tah  expands  tlic  remark  by  saying 
that  in  the  Classic  we  have  sometimes  the 
entry  and  sometimes  ; that  in  the 
former  case  the  sacrifice  has  been  followed  by 
rain,  while  in  the  Utter  the  drought  continues. 
The  Chuensays: — ‘The  duke  wished,  in  conie- 
^enc«  of  the  drow/hl,  to  burn  a witch  and  a 
person  much  emaciated.  Ts'ang  Wln-chung  said 
to  him,  “That  is  not  the  proper  preparation  in 
a time  of  drought.  Put  in  go<^  repair  your 
walls,  the  inner  and  the  outer;  lessen  your  food; 
be  sparing  in  all  your  expenditure.  He  in 
earnest  to  be  economical,  ana  encourage  people 
to  help  one  another; — this  is  the  must  iin))ort- 
ant  preparatloQ.  What  have  the  witch  and  the 
emaciated  person  to  do  with  the  matter?  If 
Heaven  wish  to  put  them  to  death,  it  had  better 
not  have  given  them  life.  If  they  can  really 
produce  drought,  to  burn  them  will  increase  the 
calamity.'’  The  duke  followed  his  advice;  and 
that  year,  the  scarcity  was  not  very  great.'  [In 
the  Le  Ke,  II.  Ft.  II.  ill.  28,  there  U an  account 
of  exposiug  in  tho  sun,  iu  a time  of  drought,  a 


or  person  in  a state  of  emaciation 

with  the  hope  that  Heaven  would 
have  pity  on  him,  and  send  down  rain.] 

Far.  4.  Yu  was  in  Sung, — in  tlie  pres.  Suy 
Chow  dep.  Kwei'tih,  Ilo-nan.  Kung- 

yang  has  and  Kuh-lcang  has  The 

Chuen  says: — ‘In  autumn,  the  princes  had 
a meeting  with  the  duke  of  Sung  in  Yu.  Tsze- 
yu  said,  “Shall  our  calamity  come  now?  I'he 
duke's  ambition  is  excessive; — how  can  he 
sustain  the  difficulties  of  his  position?”  At 
this  meeting,  Ts'oo  seized  the  duke,  and  went 
on  to  invade  Sung.'  1 believe  the  seizure  of  the 
duke  of  Sung  was  made  by  Ts'oo;  but  the 
text  leaves  the  matter  quite  indefinite; — if  we 
arc  to  make  all  the  princes  named  the  subject 
of  then  the  duke  would  be  one  of  his  own 
captors.  Kung-yang  says  absurdly  that  the 
viscount  of  Ts'oo  is  not  named,  b^use  the 
sage  would  not  seem  to  sanction  the  capture  of 
a prince  of  China  by^a  barbarian!  The  K'ang- 
he  editors  approve  of  the  solution  of  Chaou 
K‘wang  and  others,  that  the  iudefiniteness  is  to 
blame  the  other  princes  for  not  interfering  to 
prevent  the  outrage.  Much  more  natural  is  it 
to  suppose  that,  while  Ts'oo  was  the  principal, 
the  other  States  were  ‘art  and  part'  in  the 
transaction, — well  pleased  to  sec  the  ambitious 
pretensions  of  the  duke  thus  snujfeti  out. 

Far.  6.  The  Chuen  says: — *Jin,  Sub,  Seu- 
k‘eu,  and  Chuen-yu,  were  all  held  by  lords  of 
the  surname  Fung  who  presided  over  the 

sacrifices  to  T‘ae-haou  [Fuh-he],  and  the  sacrifice 
to  the  Spirit  of  the  Tse,  /Aim  rendering  service 
to  the  bright  great  land.  The  people  of  Choo  had 
extinguished  Seu-k‘eu,  the  prince  of  whicli  came 
as  a fugitive  to  Loo,  and  threw  liimself  on  Ch'iug 
Fung,  who  spoke  in  his  behalf  to  the  duke,  saying, 
* It  is  the  rule  of  Chow  to  honour  the  bright 
sacrifices,  and  to  protect  the  little  and  the  few ; and 
it  is  misery  to  Chow,  when  the  barbarous  tribes 
disturb  tho  bright  great  land.  If  you  re-instate 
Seu-k'eu,  you  will  do  honour  to  the  sacrifices  to 
Haou  and  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Tse,  and  by  restor- 
ing them  you  will  remove  the  calamity.” 

I'ar.  6.  See  III.  xxxi.  4.  It  here  appears  that 
the  viscount  of  Ts'oo  was  the  principal  iu  the 
seizure  of  the  duke  of  Sung.  must  be  sup- 
plied before  is  to  be  translated,  as  in 

I many  previous  passages,  by  ‘pieople.* 
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Pttr.  7.  Poll  wa.i  in  Sung, — in  the  north-we-it 
of  prc8.  dia.  of  Shang-k‘ew,  tlep.  Kwel-llh.  The 
Chuon  aRys,  that  ‘with  reference  to  ihii  mooting, 
'l’0*e-yu  Haiti,  ‘*Our  calamity  haa  not  yet  come. 
What  has  hap|>eued  ia  not  enough  to  be  a warn- 


ing to  the  Juke.**'  Too  says  that  this  meeting 
was  nut  callec]  at  the  duke's  instance,  but  that  he 
happened  to  hear  of  it,  and  went  to  it.  By 
we  are  to  underaland  the  princea  in  p.4. 


Tirmty-second  year. 
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XXII.  1 In  his  twenty-second  year,  the  duke  invaded  Choo,  and 
took  Seu-k‘eu. 

2 In  summer,  the  duke  of  Sung,  the  marquis  of  Wei,  the 

baron  of  Heu,  and  the  viscount  of  T'ang,  invaded 
Ch‘ing. 

3 In  autumn,  in  the  eighth  month,  on  Ting-we,  we  fought 

with  an  army  of  Choo  at  Shing-hing. 

4 In  winter,  in  the  eleventh  month,  on  Ke-sze,  the  first 

day  of  the  moon,  the  duke  of  Sung  fought  with  an 
army  of  Ts‘oo  near  the  Hung,  when  the  army  of 
Sung  was  disgracefully  defeated. 


Par.  1.  Sen>k*ca  was  a aroall  State,  whoae 
lords  were  Fungs,  with  the  rank  of  viscount, 
purporting  to  Iw  descended  from  Fuh-he, — in 
the  pres.  Tung-p'ing  Chow,  dep.  T‘ae-gan.  See 
Chuen  on  p.  5 of  Iasi  jear.  Tso>she  says 
here  that  ‘the  auke  took  Seu-k‘eu,  and  restored 
its  ruler, — which  was  according  to  rule.'  The 
text  says  nothing,  indeed,  of  I^’s  re-cstabli^h> 
ment  of  Seu-k'eu;  but  we  And  Loo  again  taking 
it,  in  VI.  Tii.  2 ; so  that  Tso>she’s  account  of  what 
was  now  done  must  be  correct 
Par.  2.  Tlie  Chuen  says : — * In  the  8d  month, 
the  earl  of  Ching  went  to  Ts‘oo;  and  in  sum- 
mer, the  duke  of  Sung  invaded  ChMng.  Tsze- 
yu  said,  “What  I call  our  calamity  will  be 
brought  about  by  this  expedition.**'  His  seizure 
in  the  past  year  had  not  taught  the  duke  of 
Sung  the  folly  of  matching  himself  against 
Ts‘oo,  which  he  could  not  but  know  would  re- 
sent this  attack  of  ChMng. 

[The  Chuen  appends  here  three  narratives:— 
1st.  When  king  P‘ing  removed  from  the  old 
capital  of  Chow  to  the  east,  Sin  Yiiw  happened  to 


go  to  E-ch‘uen,  and  saw  there  a man  sacriAcing 
in  the  wild^noss  with  dishevelled  hair.  “ Before 
a hundred  years  are  expired,**  said  he,  “ I fear  this 
place  will  bo  occupied  by  the  Jung.  The  proper 
rules  of  cer^ony  are  already  lost  in  it.”  Tliis 
autumn,  Ts‘in  and  Tsin  removed  the  Jung  of  Luh- 
hwftn  to  E^chuen.* — But  more  than  a hundred 
years  from  the  removal  to  the  eastern  capital 
had  elapsed. 

2d.  ‘ Vu,  the  eldest  son  of  the  marquis  of  Tsin 
was  a hostage  in  TsHn.  and  wished  to  make 
his  escape  and  return  to  Tsin.*  He  said  to  his 
wife,  the  lady  Ying,  “Shall  I take  you  with 
me?**  But  she  replied,  * You  are  the  eldest  son 
of  Tsin,  and  here  you  are,  the  subject  of  dis- 
grace. It  is  right  that  you  should  wish  to 
return  to  your  own  State;  but  your  handmaid 
was  appointed  by  the  ruler  of  TsMn  to  wait  on 
you  and  hold  your  towel  and  comb.  Co  assure 
you  and  ensure  your  stay.  Should  1 follow 
you  to  Tsin,  1 shall  be  setting  at  nought  Iiis 
command.  I dare  not  follow  you,  but  neither 
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dnre  I tell  of  your  intention.'*  On  thit  the 
prince  ni&dc  his  escape  alone  to  Tsin.* 

3d.  * Foo  Shin  spukc  to  the  king,  saying,  Let 
me  entreat  you  to  recall  T’aC'Shuh  [who  had  fled 
to  TsV.  See  the  Chuen  after  XII.  3].  It  is  said 
in  the  She  [II.  iv.  ode  VIII.  12]. 

* They  assemble  their  neighbours. 

And  their  relatives  are  full  of  their  praise.* 

If  brothers  among  ourselves  cannot  agree, 
how  can  we  murmur  at  the  want  of  harmony 
among  the  princes  of  the  States?**  The  king 
was  pleased,  and  king  Hwuy’s  son  Tae  [T‘Ae> 
shuh]  returiKHl  from  Ts'e,  and  was  restored  to 
his  rank,  the  king  having  called  him.]* 

Par.  3.  Shing'hing  was  in  lx)0,  but  Its  post* 
ti<m  has  nut  been  precisely  determined.  The 
Chuen  says;— * The  people  of  Ch«*o,  because  of 
the  affair  of  SeU'k'eu,  came  out  against  us  with  [ 
an  army,  and  the  duke  set  about  meeting  it, 
despising  Choo,  and  without  preparation.  Tsang 
Wfln-chung  said,  **  However  small  a State  be, 

It  is  not  to  lx;  slighted ; and  if  preparations  be  not 
made,  however  numerous  a force  be,  it  is  not 
to  be  relied  on.  It  is  said  in  the  She  (II.  ▼. 
ode  1. 6), 

* We  should  be  apprehensive  and  careful, 

As  If  we  were  on  the  brink  of  a deep  gulf, 

As  if  we  were  treading  on  thin 

and  again  (She,  IV.  i.  Ft.  iii.  ode  HI.), 

* Let  me  bo  reverent,  let  me  be  reverent ; 

Heaven’s  method  is  clear,— 

Its  appointment  is  not  easily  preserved.' 

Intelligent  as  the  ancient  kings  were,  they  con- 
stantly saw  difficulties  to  be  overcome  and  dangers 
to  be  feared ; how  much  more  should  a small 
State  liko  ours  do  so!  Let  not  your  lordship 
think  of  Choo  as  small.  Bees  and  scorpions 
carry  poison; — much  more  will  a State  do  so!” 
The  duke  would  not  listen  to  this  remonstrance, 
and  in  the  8th  month,  on  Ting-we,  he  fought 
with  Choo  at  Shing-hing,  when  our  army  was 
disgracefully  defested.  The  people  of  Choo 
captureil  the  duke’s  helmet,  and  suspended  it 
over  their  Fish  gate.* 

From  the  Chuen  we  team  that  Loo  was  here 
shamefully  beaten;  but  the  text  says  nothing 
about  that.  This  is  another  instance  of  the 
strange  reticence  of  Confucius. 

Par.  4.  Hung  was  the  name  of  a river.  The 
site  of  the  battle  is  referred  to  a spot,  80  U 
north  of  the  dis.  city  of  Chay-shing  $(£)* 
dep.  Kwei-tih.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘An  army 
of  Ts‘oo  invaded  Sung,  in  or<ler  to  relieve  Clfing. 
*]'he  duke  of  Sung  lieing  minded  to  fight,  his 
minister  of  War  remonstrated  strongly  with 
him,  saying,  “Heaven  has  long  abandoned  the 
House  of  Shang  [Sung  was  the  conservator  of 
the  Shang  sacrifices].  Your  (irace  may  wish  to 
raise  it  again,  but  euch  oppoeiUon  to  Ufin'tn  will 
be  unpardonable.”  'ITie  duke,  however,  would 
not  liptcn  to  advice,  and  in  winter,  in  the  11th 
month,  on  Ke-sse.  the  1st  day  of  the  moon,  he 
fought  with  the  army  of  Ts*i>o  near  the  Hung. 

‘The  men  of  Sung  were  all  drawn  up  for 
battle,  before  lhi>se  c>f  Ts’oo  had  all  crossed  the 
river;  and  tlie  minister  of  War  said  to  the  duke,  I 
**  They  are  inany,  and  we  are  few.  Pray  let  us  { 
attack  them,  bt-fore  tljc)  have  all  crossed  over.” 
The  duke  refus<‘d;  and  again,  when  the  minister 


Eskoil  leave  to  attack  them  after  they  had 
crossed,  but  when  they  were  not  yet  drawn  up, 
he  refused,  waiting  till  they  were  properly 
marshalled  before  ho  commenced  the  attack. 

‘The  army  of  Sung  was  shamefully  defeated  ; 
one  of  the  duke’s  thighs  was  hurt ; and  the  war- 
ders of  the  gates  [keepers  of  the  i>alaco  gates, 
who  had  followed  the  duke  to  the  field]  were 
all  slain.  The  people  of  the  State  all  blamed 
the  duke,  but  he  said,  “The  superior  man  does 
not  inflict  a second  wound,  and  does  not  take 
prisoner  any  one  of  gray  hairs.  Wlien  the 
ancients  had  their  nmties  in  the  field,  they 
would  not  attack  an  enemy  when  he  was  in  a 
defile;  and  though  I am  but  the  poor  repre- 
sentative of  a fallen  dynasty,  I would  not 
sound  my  drums  to  attack  an  unformed 
host.”  Tsxe-yu,  [the  minister  of  War],  said, 
1 ‘ y<mr  Grace  does  not  km*w  the  rules  of  fight- 
ing:— Given  a strong  enemy,  in  a defile  or  with 
his  troops  not  drawn  up,  it  Is  Heaven  assisting 
us.  Is  ik  not  proper  for  us  to  advance  upon 
him  so  impcd<.‘d  with  our  drums  beating,  even 
then  afVaia  we  may  not  get  the  victory  i More- 
over, the  strong  men  now  opposed  to  us  are  all 
our  antagonists.  Even  the  old  and  withered 
among  them  are  to  be  captured  by  us,  if  we  can 
only  take  them ; — what  have  we  to  do  with 
their  being  gray-haired  ? We  call  into  clear 
diij)lay  the  principle  of  shame  In  teaching  men 
to  fight,  our  object  being  that  they  should  slay  the 
enemy.  If  our  antagonist  be  not  wounded 
mortally,  why  should  we  not  repeat  the  blow? 
If  we  grudge  a second  wouna,  it  would  be 
better  not  to  wound  him  at  all.  If  we  would 
spare  the  gray-haired,  we  had  better  submit  at 
once  to  the  enemy.  In  an  army,  what  are  used  are 
sharp  weapons,  while  the  instruments  of  brass 
and  the  drums  are  to  rouse  the  men’s  spirits. 
The  sharp  weapons  may  be  used  against  foes 
entangled  in  a defile;  when  their  noise  is  the 
loudest  and  the  men’s  spirits  are  all  on  fire,  the 
drums  may  be  borne  against  the  enemy  in 
disorder.” 

[The  Chuen  gives  here  the  following ‘ Early 
in  the  morning  of  Ping-tszo,  the  ladies  Me  and 
K^ng,  the  wives  of  W&n,  the  carl  of  Ch‘ing,wcnt 
to  congratulate  the  visc'ount  of  Ts‘oo,  and  feast 
his  troops,  at  the  marsh  of  Ko,  when  the  vis- 
countmadethe  band-master  Tsin  display  to  them 
the  captives,  and  the  ears  of  the  sUdn.  The 
superior  man  will  pronounce  that  this  was  con- 
trary to  rule.  A woman,  when  escorting  or 
meeting  a visitor,  docs  not  go  beyond  the  gate; 
when  seeing  her  brothers,  she  does  not  cross  the 
threshold.  The  busiucss  of  war  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  employment  of  women. 

*<>n  Ting-ch‘ow,  the  viscount  entered  the  city 
of  Ch'ing,  and  was  feasted.  Nine  times  the  cup 
was  presented  to  him;  the  courtyard  was  filled 
with  a hundred  ditft.  objects;  six  kinds  of  food 
were  set  forth  in  tiie  diniies  more  tlisn  ordinary. 
Hu  left  the  city  at  night  after  the  feast.  Wan 
Me  accompanying  him  to  the  army;  and  he 
took  the  earl’s  two  daughters  with  him  to  Ts*oo. 
Shuh-ehen  said.  “The  king  of  Ts‘oo  will  not 
die  a natural  death!  'I’he  eeremonies  sliown 
on  his  account  have  ended  in  his  breaking  dfiwn 
the  distinctions  regulating  the  intercourse  l>e- 
tween  the  se.xes;  ami  where  this  is  done,  there 
can  he  no  propriety.  How  shnuld  Ife  die  a 
natural  death  ? 'I'he  princes  may  know  that  he 
will  not  attain  to  the  prifidencv  of  them.”’] 
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XXIII.  1 In  the  l^duke’s]  twenty-third  year,  in  spring,  the  marquis 
of  Ts‘e  invaded  Sung,  and  laid  siege  to  Min. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  fifth  month,  on  Kang-yin,  Tsze-foo, 

duke,  of  Sung,  died. 

3 In  autumn,  an  officer  of  Ts'oo  invaded  Ch‘in. 

4 In  winter,  in  the  eleventh  month,  the  viscount  of  Ke 

died. 


Par.  1.  Min  (here  and  afterwards  Kuh-leanR 
has  ^1^  ) waa  a town  of  Sung,— 30  U t«  the  nortli- 
past  of  the  present  dis.  city  of  Kin-heang  (^» 
iii^.  dcp.  Yen-chow.  Kung-yang  says  that  the 


mention  of  besieging  a town  (^)  such  as  Min 
is  condemnatory  of  tiie  riolence  of  Ts‘e’s  action 
against  Sung;  and  Kuh-lcang  thinks  that  in- 
vasion and  siego>  iioth  related  in  the  same  short 
par.,  stamp  the  action  of  Ts‘e  as  excessive  and 
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bad.  Neither  of  these  views  ctn  be  accepted. 
T^o-she’s  account  of  the  par.  is,  that  the  marquia 
of  Ts‘e  wisho<l  to  punish  Sung  because  of  the 
duke's  absenting  himself  from  the  covenant  in 
Ts‘e  mentioned  in  XIX.  7.  Certainly  the  duke  of 
Sung  desiTvoil  welt  of  the  marquis  of  Ts'e  at  the 
first,  supporting  liim  against  his  brothers,  and 
securing  his  claim  to  the  State  in  the  room  of 
his  father.  We  may  spcculaU^  as  to  jealousies 
and  misunderstaudings  which  subsequently 
sprang  up  between  them;  but  we  have  not 
sufficient  information  to  enable  us  to  speak 
positively  of  the  real  causes  of  the  invasion  of 
Bung  liero  mentioned. 

Var.  2.  Kung-yang  gives  the  name  as  m 
The  duke's  death,  according  to  Tso, 
was  in  consequence  of  the  wound  he  received  at 
the  hattle  of  Hung.  His  career  by  no  means 
corresponded  to  the  expectations  excited  by 
him  on  his  first  appearance  in  the  history  of  this 
perioil ; — see  the  Ohuen  at  the  end  of  the  8th 
year,  lie  is  commonly  enumerated  as  one  of  the 
‘five  leatlers  of  the  Slates;*  but  he  never  attain- 
ed to  that  position.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
he  was  really  sane. 

I*ar.  3.  The  Chuen  says: — *In  autumn, 
dicing 'I'ih-shin  of  Ts*oo  led  an  army,  and  in- 
vadixi  Chin,  to  punish  it  for  inclining,  o^aiiuf 
Tm^w,  to  the  side  of  Sung  [It  would  be  difficult 
to  make  this  out  from  the  text  of  tlic  classic]. 
He  took  Tseaou  and  E;  walled  Tun;  and  re- 
turned. Tszc-wftn,  thinking  Tih-shin  had  done 
giXHl  service,  proimrcd  his  appointment  as  chief 
minister  of  Ts‘oo  in  his  own  room.  Shuh-pih 
asked  him  on  what  views  for  tlic  good  of  the 
State  he  ha<l  done  so;  and  he  replied  **  I hat's 
done  it  to  secure  the  quiet  of  the  State.  When 
you  have  men  who  have  rendered  great  service, 
and  you  <lo  not  give  them  the  noblest  offices,  arc 
they  likely  to  remain  quiet?  There  arc  few 
who  can  do  so.*' 

[Tlie  Chuen  turns  here  to  the  affairs  of  Tsin : 
In  the  9th  month,  duke  Hwuy  of  Tsin  died,  and 
his  successor,  duke.  Hwae  [Vu,  who  escaped  from 
Tsin],  commanded  that  none  should  follow  the 
fugitive,  Ch'nng-urh^  and  defined  the  period  of 
12  months,  after  which  there  would  be  pardon 
no  more  for  any  that  remained  with  him. 
Maou  and  Yen,  the  sons  of  Hoo  Tuh,  had  fol- 
lowed Ch'ung-urh,  and  were  with  him  in  Tsin  ; 
but  tlieir  father  did  not  call  them  home.  In  con- 
sequence,  duke  Hwae  apprehended  him  in  winter, 
and  said,  “ If  your  sons  come  back,  you  shall;be  let 
off.”  Tuh  replied,  “The  ancient  rule  was  that 
when  a son  was  fit  for  official  service,  his  father 
should  enjoin  upon  him  to  be  faithful.  The 
new  officer,  moreover,  wrote  his  name  on  a tablet, 
ami  gave  the  pledge  of  a dead  animal  to  his  lord, 
declaring  that  any  wavering  in  his  fidelity 
should  be  puiiixheti  with  death.  Now  the  sons 
of  your  servant  have  hod  their  names  with 
Ch‘ung-urh  for  many  years.  If  I should  go  on 
to  call  them  here,  I should  Ik*  teaching  them  to 
swerve  fnim  their  allegiance.  If  I.  os  their 
father,  should  teach  them  to  do  so,  how  should 
1 be  fit  to  serve  your  lonixhip?  I'unish  with- 
out excess  or  injustice,  according  to  your  in-  ; 
telligt-nce; — this  is  what  your  s^Tvant  desires  to  j 
sec.  If  you  jtnnish  more  than  is  right,  to  I 
gratify  yourst»tf,  who  will  l>e  found  without  I 


guilt  ? — But  I have  heard  your  cotmnande.'’  On 
this  the  duke  put  him  to  death. 

'Yen,  the  master  of  divination,  saying  that  he 
was  ill,  did  not  leave  his  house;  but,  irAen  he 
heardof  Tub's  esecution,  he  remarked,  " It  is  said 
in  one  of  the  Books  of  Chow  [^Shoo,  V.  ix.  9], 
'So,  by  a grand  Intelligence,  will  you  subdue 
the  minds  of  the  people*  But  when  our  prince 
puts  people  to  deatn  to  gratify  himself,  is  not 
the  case  hard?  The  people  see  none  of  his 
virtue,  and  hear  only  of  his  cruel  executions; — 
is  he  likely  to  leave  any  of  his  children  in  Tsin  f”  * 

Par.  4.  Tso-she  says : — ‘Tliis  was  the  death 
of  duke  Cli'iug  of  Ke.  His  name  is  not  given, 
because  he  had  never  covenanted  with  Loo 
[The  canon  cannot  be  substantiated].  The  rule 
was,  that  when  any  prince  had  covenanted  with 
others,  the  announcement  of  his  death  was  ac- 
companied with  his  name,  and  the  historio- 
graphers recorded  it.  Where  this  was  not  the 
cose,  they  did  not  enter  the  name; — to  avoid 
making  iiny  mistake  through  want  of  the  proper 
exactness.' 

The  lords  of  Re,  os  binng  the  representatives 
of  the  sovereigns  of  the  Hea  dynasty,  were 
originally  dukes.  In  II.  ii.  5,  we  have — ‘the 
marquis  of  Kc;*  elsewhere,  the  rank  is  re- 
duced to  that  of  ‘earl;’  here  there  is  a further 
reduction  to  ‘ viscount.*  These  degradations  arc 
supposed  to  have  been  made  by  the  kings  of 
Chow. 

[The  Chuen  now  takes  up  the  wanderings  of 
Ch‘ung-urh,  who  became  duke  W4n  of  Tsin : — 
‘When  Ch‘ung-urh,  son  of  duke  li'een  of  Tsin, 
first  met  with  misfortune,  a body  of  men  from 
Tsin  attackL-d  him  in  the  city  of  P*oo,  the  men 
of  which  wanted  to  fight  with  them.  Ch‘ung- 
urh.  however,  would  nut  allow  them  to  do  so, 
saying, ' By  favour  of  the  command  of  niy  ruler 
and  father,  and  through  possession  of  the 
emolument  he  has  asolgned  me,  I have  got  the 
rule  over  these  people;  and  if  I should  employ 
them  to  strive  with  him,  luy  crime  would  be 
very  great.  I will  fly.** 

‘ He  then  fled  to  the  Teih  (B.  C.  654) ; and 
there  followed  him — Hoo  Yen,  Chaou  Ts‘uy, 
Teen  Keeh,  Wei  Woo-tsxe  [Woo  is  the  hon. 
title;  ■^—•officer],  Ke-tsze,  minister  of  Works 
[with  many  others].  In  an  invasion  of  tho 
Ts^ng-kaou-joo,  the  Teih  captured  the  two 
daughters  of  their  chief,  Shuh  \Vci  and  Kc  Wei, 
and  presented  them  to  the  prince.  He  Ux^k  Ko 
Wei  to  himself  as  his  wife,  and  she  bore  him 
Pih-chow  and  Shuh-lcw.  Her  eider  sister  ho 
gave  to  Chaou  Ts'ui,  who  had  by  her  his  son 
Tun.  When  he  was  about  to  go  to  Ts‘e,  he  said 
to  Ke  Wei,  *•  Wait  for  me  five  and  twenty  years ; 
and  if  1 have  not  come  back  then,  you  can  marry 
another  husband.**  She  replied,  “1  am  now  25: 
and  if  I am  to  marry  again  after  other  25, 1 will 
go  to  iny  coffin.  1 had  rather  wait  for  you.” 

‘The  prince*  left  the  Teih  (B.  C.  643)  after 
residing  nmung  them  12  years.  Travelling 
through  Wei.  duke  Wftn  treated  him  discourte- 
ously; and  ns  he  was  leaving  it  by  Woo-luh,  he 
was  riKliiml  to  lK‘g  food  of  a countryman,  who 
gave  him  n clod  <jf  earth.  The  prince  was  angry*, 
and  wi6lK*d  to  scourge  him  with  his  whip;  but 
Tsxc-fan  [Hoo  YenJ  said,  “It  is  Heaven's  gift 
[n  gift  of  the  »>il;  a happy  omen].’’  On  this  he 
Ijowetl  his  head  tt»  tlie  earth,  rweived  the  clo<l, 
and  took  it  with  him  in  his  carriage. 
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* When  he  came  to  Ts‘e,  duke  Hwan  garo  him 
o iadif  oj  hi*  own  surname  to  wife,  and  ho  had  20 
teams  of  4 horses  each.  He  abandoned  himsetf 
to  the  enjoyment  of  his  position,  but  hit  followers 
were  dissatisfied  with  it,  determined  to  leave 
and  consulted  with  him  about  what  they  should 
do  under  the  shade  of  a mulberry  tree.  There 
happened  to  be  upon  the  tree  a girl  of  the  harem, 
employed  about  silkworms,  who  overheard  their 
deliberations,  and  reported  tlicm  to  tho  lady 
Keang,  the  pruice’s  wife.  Her  mistress  put  her 
to  death,  and  said  to  the  prince,  “ You  wish  to 
go  ayain  upon  your  travels.  I have  put  to  death 
one  who  overheard  your  design  [Meaning  so  to 
prevent  the  thing  getting  talked  about].’*  Tho 
prince  protested  that  he  had  no  such  purpose ; but 
his  wife  said  to  him,  “ Go.  By  cherishing  me  and 
reposing  here,  you  are  ruining  your  fame.  The 
prince  refused  to  leave;  and  she  then  consulted 
with  Tsze>fan,  made  the  prince  drunk,  and  sent 
him  off,  his  followers  carryiny  him  with  them.  When 
he  awoke,  he  seized  a spear,  and  ran  after  Tszc> 
fan. 

‘ >Vhen  they  came  to  Ts‘aou,  duke  Kung, 
having  heard  that  the  prince's  ribs  present^ 
the  appearance  of  one  solid  bone,  wished  to  see 
him  naked,  and  pressed  near  to  look  at  him 
when  he  was  bathing.  1'he  wife  of  He  Foo*ke 
[an  officer  of  Ts^aou]  said  to  her  husband, 
**  When  1 look  at  the  followers  of  the  prince  of 
Tsin,  every  one  of  them  Is  fit  to  be  chief  minister 
of  a State.  If  ho  only  use  their  help,  he  is  sure 
to  return  to  Tsin  and  be  its  marquis;  and  when 
that  happens,  he  is  sure  to  obtain  his  ambition, 
and  be<»ine  leader  of  the  States.  He  will  then 
puni»h  all  who  have  been  discourteous  to  him, 
and  Ts'aou  will  be  the  first  to  suffer.  Why 
should  you  not  go  quickly,  and  show  yourself 
to  be  a different  man  from  the  earl  and  hi*  rreo> 
tures.  On  this,  Foo<ke  sent  the  prince  a dish  of 
meat,  with  a }*eih  of  jade  also  in  U.  The  prince 
accepted  the  meat,  but  returned  the  peih. 

* When  they  came  to  Sung,  the  duke  presented 
to  the  prince  20  teams  of  horses;  but  when  they 
came  to  Ch'ing,  duke  W&n  there  was  another 
to  behave  uncivilly.  Shuh>chen  remonstrated 
with  him,  saying.  ” I have  heard  that  men  cannot 
attain  to  the  excellence  of  him  whose  way  U 
opened  by  Heaven.  The  prince  of  Tsin  has  three 
things  which  make  it  likely  that  Heaven  may  bo 
going  to  establish  him  ; — I pray  your  lordship  to 
treat  him  courteously.  When  husband  and  wife 
are  of  the  same  surname,  their  children  do  not 
prosper  and  multiply.  The  prince  of  Tsin  [hiro< 
self  a Ke]  had  a Ke  for  his  mother;  and  yet  he 
continuini  till  now  : — this  is  one  thing.  During 
all  his  troubles,  a fugitive  abroaii,  Heaven  has 
not  granted  quiet  to  the  State  of  Tsin,  which 
would  seem  as  if  it  were  preparing  the  way  for 
his  return  to  it: — this  is  a second  thing.  There 
are  three  of  his  offioera,  sufficient  to  occupy  the 
highest  places ; and  yet  they  adhere  to  him 
this  is  the  third  thing.  Tsin  and  Ch'ing,  more- 
over, are  of  the  same  stock.  You  might  be 
expected  to  treat  courti-ously  any  scions  of  Tsin 
passing  through  the  State;  and  how  much  more 
should  you  so  treat  him  whose  way  Heaven  is 
thus  opening  1"  To  this  remonstrance,  the  carl 
of  Ch'ing  would  not  listen. 


‘When  they  came  to  Ts'oo,  the  viscount  nf 
Ts‘oo  was  one  dag  fi*as(ing  the  prince,  and  said, 
“ If  you  return  to  Tsin,  and  boeonie  its  marquis, 
how  will  you  rw«m|K*nsc  my  kindtu^  to  you  ?" 
The  prince  repHid,  *•  Women,  gems,  and  silks*, 
your  lordship  has.  Koaihers,  Imir,  ivory  and 
hides,  arc  all  produceil  in  your  loniship's  (Hiun- 
try ; those  of  them  that  come  to  Tsin.  are  but 
your  superabundance.  Wluit  then  should  1 have 
with  wnich  to  reconi|>ense  your  kindness?" 
‘Nevertheless,’’  urgtnl  the  viscount,  “how  woubl 
vou  recompense  me?”  The  nrineo  repUetl,  “if 
by  your  lordship’s  powerful  influence  1 shall 
recover  the  Stale  of  Tsin,  should  Ts'uo  and 
Tsin  go  to  war  and  meet  in  the  plain  of  thu 
Middle  Land,  I will  withdraw  from  your  lord- 
ship three  stages  [each  of30/r].  If  then  1 do 
not  receive  your  commands  to  reuse  from  hostili- 
tie*,  with  my  whip  and  my  bow  in  ray  left  hand, 
and  my  quiver  and  my  bow-case  on  my  right,  1 
will  manaeuvre  with  your  lordship." 

‘ Oa  Mi's,  Tsze-yuh,  [Ch‘ing  Tih-shin  of  tho 
Chuen  on  p.  3],  bi>gged  that  the  prince  might  be 
put  to  death,  but  the  viscount  said,  **  The  prince 
of  Tsin  is  a grand  character,  and  yet  distinguish- 
ed by  moderation,  highly  accomplished  and 
yet  courteous.  H is  followers  are  severely  grave 
and  yet  generous,  loyal  and  of  untiring  ability. 
The  present  marquis  of  Tsin  has  none  who  aro 
attached  to  him.  In  his  own  State  and  out  of  it, 
he  is  universally  hated.  I have  heard,  moreover, 
that  the  Kea  of  Tsin,  the  descimdante  of  8huh 
of  T‘ang  [See  the  Shoo,  V.  ix.J,  though  they 
might  afterwards  decay,  get  uHmid  not  perish ; — 
may  not  this  be  about  to  be  verified  in  the 
prince?  Wlien  Heaven  intends  to  prosper  a 
man,  who  can  stop  him  ? He  who  opposes  Heav- 
en must  incur  great  guilt." 

‘After  this,  the  viscount  sent  the  prince  away 
with  an  escort  to  Ts‘in,  where  the  carl  presented 
him  with  five  ladies,  Hwac  Ying  [the  carl’s 
dau^ter,  who  ha<l  lieen  given  to  Vu,  who  fled 
from  Ts4d,  and  became  duke  Ilwae  of  Tsin] 
among  them.  The  prince  made  her  hold  a goblet, 
and  pour  water  from  it  fur  him  (u  w ash  his  bands. 
When  ho  had  done,  he  ordere*!  her  away  with  a 
motion  of  hia  wet  hands  [the  iiieHiiing  of  thu 
Chuen  here  is  variously  taken],  «>n  which  she  said 
in  anger,  “ Ts‘in  and  Tsin  are  equals ; why  do  you 
treat  me  so,  as  if  I were  mcHu  ?’’  The  prince 
became  aftaid,  and  humbled  himself,  putting  off 
his  robes,  and  assuming  the  garb  of  a prisoner. 

Another  day,  the  earl  invited  him  to  a feast, 
when  Tsze-fan  said,  “ I am  not  so  accomplished 
as  Ts‘uy;  pray  make  him  attend  you.  Tho 
prince  sang  the  llo-shwuy  [a  lust  ode;  unless, 
indeed,  as  is  likely,  the  M^n-shwny,  II.  iii.  IX., 
is  intended,  so  that  the  prince  would  compare 
himself  to  the  Ho,  and  Ts‘in  to  the  sea,  to  which 
the  Ho  flows],  and  the  earl,  the  Luh-yueh  [She, 
II.  lit.  ode  II.  llie  ode  celebrates  the  serviet's  of 
an  ancient  noble  in  the  cause  of  tho  kingtlom.  at 
if  the  carl  of  Tsuii  were  auspicing  such  services 
to  be  rendered  hereafter  by  the  ]>rince  of  Tsin]. 
Chaou  Ts^iy  said,  “Ch'ung-urh.  render  thanks 
for  tho  carl’s  gift."  The  prince  then  descended 
the  stops,  and  bowed  with  his  hc*a<l  to  the  ground. 
The  carl  also  descended  a step,  and  declined  such 
a demonstration.  Ts‘uy  said.  “ When  your  lonl- 
ship  laid  your  charge  on  Ch‘ung-urh  as  to  how 
ho  should  assist  the  sun  of  Heaven,  ho  dare<l  not 
but  make  so  humble  an  acknowledgement." '] 
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XXIV.  1 It  was  the  duke’s  twenty-fourth  }'ear,  the  spring,  the 
king’s  first  month. 

2 In  suininer,  the  Teih  invaded  Ch‘ing. 

3 It  was  autumn,  the  seventh  month. 

4 In  winter,  the  kitig  [by]  Heaven's  [grace]  left  [[Chow], 

and  resided  in  Ch'ing. 

5 E-woo,  marquis  of  Tsin,  died. 


Par.  1.  [The  Chucn  continues  the  account  of  i 
the  fortunea  of  Ch*ung-urh  in  the  foUowiug  ‘ 
narratives: — 

1st.  *ln  spring,  the  earl  of  Ts‘in  restored 
Ch‘ung-urh: — the  event  is  not  recorded  in 
the  text,  because  the  marquis  of  Tsin  did 
not  announce  his  entrance  to  Loo.  AVhen  the 
invaders  came  to  the  Uu,  Tsze-fan  delivered 
up  to  the  prince  a pair  of  ptik  [which  ho  had 
received  from  the  earl  of  Ts'in].  saying,  “Your 
servant  has  followed  your  lonlship  all  about 


under  heaven,  as  if  bearing  a halter  and  bridle: 
and  my  offences  have  bwn  very  many.  I 
know  them  myself,  and  much  more  does  your 
lordship  know  them.  Allow  me  from  this  time 
to  disappear.’*  Tlie  prince  said,  “ WTicrein  1 do 
not  continue  to  be  of  the  same  mind  as  my 
uncle  [Tsse^fan  was  the  brother  of  the  prince’s 
mother],  may  the  Spirit  of  this  clear  water  pvni$h 
m«/"  And  at  the  same  time  he  threw  the 
peih  into  the  stream.  Havinf;  crossed  the  Ho, 
the  troops  laid  siege  to  Ling'h(»o,  entered  Sang- 
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ts'enen.  and  took  Kcw-ts*ny.  In  the  Sd  month, 
on  K^h-woo,  the  army  of  Tain  came  to  meet 
them,  and  took  post  at  Leu-liiw.  The  earl  of 
Ts*in  sent  hi$  general  Cblh,  a son  of  duke  CA'iay, 
to  it,  when  it  retired,  and  encamped  in  Sun. 
There,  on  Sln-chHjw,  Hoo  Yen  and  the  ^at 
officers  of  TsHn  and  Tsin  made  a corenant.  On 
Jin>yin  the  prince  entered  the  army  of  Tsin;  on 
Ping-woo,  he  entered  K‘euh-yuh;  on  Ting-we, 
he  went  solemnly  to  the  temple  of  duke  Woo; 
and  on  Mow>shin,  he  caused  dnke  Hwae  to  be 
put  to  death  in  KaoU'lcang.  This  does  not 
appear  in  the  text  for  the  same  reason  that  no 
announcement  of  it  was  made  to 

2d.  * Uen  and  Kcoh  [Leu  E-sang  and  K^h 
Juy,  ministers  of  dukes  Hwuy  and  Hwae],  fearing 
lest  the  new  marquis  should  be  hard  upon  them, 
planned  to  bum  the  palace  and  murtler  him. 
l**e,  tlic  chief  of  the  eunuchs  [who  had  been 
commit^sioned  by  his  father,  duke  H^n,  and 
afterwards,  by  his  brother,  duke  Hwuy,  to  kill 
Ch*ung-arh],  begged  an  interview,  but  the  mar- 
quis Sent  to  reproach  him,  and  refused  to  see 
him.  saying,  **  In  the  affair  at  the  city  of  P'oo, 
my  father  ordered  you  to  be  at  the  place  the 
next  day,  and  you  canic  on  that  same  day. 
Afterwards,  when  I was  hunting  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wei  with  the  chief  of  the  Teih,  you 
came,  in  behalf  <if  duke  Hwuy,  to  seek  for  me 
and  kill  me.  He  onlennl  you  to  reach  the 
place  in  thrive  days,  and  you  reached  it  in  two. 
Although  the  undertaking  was  by  your  ruler’s 
orders,  why  were  you  to  rapid  in  the  execution? 
nie  sloi've  [of  which  you  cut  off  a part  at  P‘oo] 
is  still  in  my  nossession; — go  away.”  P‘e  re- 
pliefi,  **  I sni<i  to  myself  that  his  lordship, 
entering  the  State  [after  to  long  a period  of 
trial],  was  stin‘  to  have  knowledge  [of  the 
world].  If  he  still  have  it  not,  he  will  again 
find  himself  in  difficulties.  It  is  the  ancient 
rule,  tlml,  when  an  officer  receives  his  ruler’s 
commands,  he  think  of  no  other  individual. 
Chargeil  to  remove  the  danger  of  my  ruler,  1 
regard(‘d  nothing  but  how  1 nuglit  be  able  to  do 
it.  What  was  his  lordsliip  at  P'oo,  or  among 
the  Teih,  to  me?  Now  his  lordship  is  master 
of  the  Slate;— is  there  no  P'ou.  are  there  no  Teih 
[against  which  he  may  need  my  help]  ? Duke 
Hwan  of  Ts*e  forgot  ^l  about  the  shooting  of 
the  buckle  of  his  girdle,  and  made  Kwan  Chung 
his  chief  minister.  If  his  lordship  is  going  to 
act  differently,  I shall  not  trouble  him  to  say 
anvthing  to  me.  There  are  very  many  who 
will  have  to  go  away,  and  not  a poor  eunuch 
like  me  only.”  The  marquis  then  saw  him, 
when  ho  told  him  of  the  impending  attempt,  on 
which  the  martinis,  in  the  8d  month,  secretly 
withdrew,  aud  joined  the  earl  of  Tsdn  in  the 
[old]  r«>yal  cily.  On  Kc-ch‘ow,  the  last  day  of 
the  imsm,  the  palace  was  set  on  fire;  but  Sting  of 
Ilea  and  K(H)h  Juy  [of  course]  did  not  find  the 
marquis.  They  then  proceeds  to  the  Ho,  from 
which  the  earl  of  Ts'in  contrived  to  wile  them  to 
his  pn-honce,  when  he  put  them  to  death.  The 
marquis  then  met  his  wife,  the  lady  Ying.  and 
took  her  with  him  to  Tsin.  Tlic  earl  sent  an 
escort  also  of  3,000  men  as  guards,  and  who 
should  superintend  all  the  departmoDts  of  service 
almut  the  court.* 

3d.  ‘ In  earlier  years,  the  marquis  had  a per- 
sonal attendant  calletl  T'aou-si'u,  who  had  charge 
of  his  treasury.  This  boy.  when  the  prince  was 
obliged  to  flee,  ran  away,  carrying  the  contents 


of  the  treasury  with  him.  He  had  used  them 
all,  however,  m seeking  to  procure  the  marquis’s 
return;  and  W'hcn  he  did  n.‘-cnter  the  State,  he 
sought  an  interview  with  him.  The  marquis 
dei'iiued  to  see  him,  and  sent  wonl  that  he  was 
bathing.  T'aou'$eu  said  to  the  servant  [who 
brought  the  reply],  *ln  bathing,  the  heart  is 
turned  up«>ide  down  [Referring  to  the  position  of 
the  IxKly  in  bathing,  with  the  head  bent  down], 
and  one’s  plans  are  all  reversed.  It  was  natural 
I should  be  told  that  I cannot  see  liim.  Those 
who  stayed  in  Tsin  were  his  ministers,  guanling 
the  altars  of  the  land ; and  those  who  went  with 
him  werehis servants, carrying halterand  bridle. 
Both  may  stand  accepted.  Why  must  he  look  on 
those  who  stayed  in  the  country  as  criminals?  If 
he,  nov  lord  of  the  State,  show  such  enmity  to  a 
poor  man  like  me,  multitudes  will  l>e  filled  with 
alarm.”  The  servant  reported  these  wonU  to 
the  marquis,  who  instantly  granted  T^aou-sen 
an  interview.’ 

4th.  ‘The  chief  of  the  Teih  sent  Ke  Wei  to 
Tsin,  and  asked  what  should  be  done  with  the 
marquis’s  two  children  by  her.  The  marquis  had 
given  [a  daughUr  of  his  own]  to  Chaoti  Ts^uy 
to  wife,  who  l»re  to  him  T‘ung  of  Yuen,  Kwoh 
of  Ping,  and  Ying  of  Low.  This  lady — Chaou 
Ke — begged  her  husband  that  he  would  bring 
homo  fn)in  the  Teih  his  son  Tun,  with  his  mother 
Shnh  He*.  Ts74?-yu [Chaou ’I’s’uy *8 designation] 
refused  to  do  so,  hut  Ke  said,  “He  who  in  the 
i*njoyment  of  present  prosperity  forgets  liis  old 
frienils  is  not  fit  to  command  others.  You 
mu.st  meet  them,  and  bring  them  here  ” She 
pressed  the  matter  so  strongly,  limt  at  last  lio 
agrecil  that  they  should  conte.  Finding  that 
'run  was  [KMSsersed  of  ahihly,  she  further  press- 
ed it  earnestly  on  the  marquis,  her  father,  to 
cause  him  to  Ikt  dt^clared  Ts‘uy’s  ehlest  son  and 
heir,  while  her  own  thret*  sons  wore  ranked  below 
him.  She  also  caused  Shuli  Wei  to  l)e  made 
mistress  of  the  harem,  and  oceupietl  herse'lf  in  an 
inferior  p<wilion.’ 

oth.  ‘ When  the  marquis  of  Tsin  was  rewarding 
those  who  had  folloWLsI  and  adhered  tohim  during 
his  long  exile,  Keai*  ('he-ts‘uy  [who  had  once  cut 
off  a |K>rtion  of  his  own  thigh,  to  relieve  the 
prince's  extreme  hunger]  di<l  not  ask  fur  any 
recompi'nse,  and  it  so  hap]>ene<]  that  none  came 
to  him.  “ n»o  sons  of  duke  Heen,”  said  he, 
“ were  nine,an«l  only  the  mart|uis  remains.  Hwuy 
nn<l  Ilwne  made  no  friends,  ami  were  ahamlonecl 
by  all,  whether  in  the  State  or  <mt  of  it.  But 
lieaven  had  not  ahnndoni'<l  tiie  House  of  Tsin, 
and  was  sure  to  raise  some  one  to  preside  over  its 
satTifices; — and  wlio  should  do  that  but  tlie  mar- 
quis? It  was  lieaven  who  placed  him  in  his 
present  position;  and  how  false  it  is  in  those  of- 
ficers to  think  it  was  their  strength  which  did  it ! 
He  who  steals  btit  the  money  of  another  man  la 
pronounced  a thief;  what  name  shall  be  given  to 
them  who  seek  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the 
work  of  Heaven  ? They,  Mow,  think  their  guilt 
is  their  righteousness  and  the  marquis,  ateve. 
rewards  their  unworthiness.  He  alwve  and 
they  Iwlow  are  deceiving  and  deceived;  it  is 
diflicult  for  me  to  dwell  along  with  them!** 
His  mother  sahi  to  him.  ‘‘Why  not  go.  as  well 
others,  and  ask  for  some  recompimse?  If 
you  die  wiihmit  receiving  any,  [never  having 
a^ked],  of  whom  can  you  complain?”  He 
replied,  Were  I to  imitate  them  in  their  wrong- 
doing. my  offence  would  Iw*  greater  than  theirs. 
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And  1 huTC  spoken  [what  may  seem]  words 
ot  rvsentmc'Ht  and  complaint; — I will  cat! 
none  of  their  focnl/*  His  mother  said.  “But 
what  say  you  leltInR  your  case  at  least  Ix' 
known  “ Words,"  answered  he.  “are  an  em- 
bellishment of  the  person.  1 hhall  withdraw 
my  person  entirely  frt»m  the«world,  and  why 
should  I use  what  is  employed  to  seek  its 
endx'lllshmentl'"  His  mother  said,  “Can  you 
take  this  courtMJ?  Then  I will  retire  and  hide 
niysidf  from  the  world  with  you."  The  mar<{uis 
of  Tsin  afterwards  sought  for  Kcae  Che-ts*uy, 
but  in  vain,  and  endowe<l  a sa<-ritii'C  to  him 
with  the  fields  of  MiKm-shang.  “It  will  be  a i 
memento,"  saiil  he.  “of  my  neplt*ct,  and  a mark  I 
of  tlistinction  for  the  go«xl  man.'  ' 

Tar.  L*.  The  Chuen  says  on  this : — ‘ When  the  . 
troops  of  CIring  entcrcnl  I'lwnh  [see  XX.  4],  the  ; 
people  of  Hwah  rm*ivod  its  annmnnds;  but  i 
w hen  they  withdrew,  it  went  over  again  to  Wei.  , 
Sxe.  son  of  the  earl  of  Ch*ing,  and  tSeeh  Too-yu-  | 
niei  went  against  it  with  a force,  w lien  the  king  i 
sent  Pih-fiih  and  Yew-sun  l*ih  tointercc<le  with 
Ch’ing  in  Ixlialf  of  Hwah;  hut  the  earl,  resent- 
ing how  king  Hwuy,  on  his  restoration  [to  the 
capital],  had  not  c<»nfefTe<l  a cup  on  duke  Ix‘ 

tSw  the  Chuen  at  III.xxi.2  3],  and  als4>  how 
ing  Seang  note  took  the  {>art  of  Wei  and  Ilwfth. 
would  nut  listen  to  his  commands,  and  made  the 
twooffic'crs  prisoner^.  The  king  was  angry,  and 
wished  to  invade  Chung  with  tile  Teih.  Fm»Shin 
n^monst rated  with  him,  saying,  *I)o  not  do  this. 
Your  servant  has  heard  that  in  the  highest 
antiquity  the  piH»ple  were  kept  in  tranquillity  by  ' 
virtue.  Subsequently  to  tliis.  the  sovereigns  [ 
showed  favour  totlieirown  relatives,  and  Went  on  i 
from  tliem  to  others.  Thus  the  duke  of  Chow,  ' 
grieved  by  the  w ant  of  hannony  in  the  concluding 
times  [of  the  two  previous  dynasties],  raise<l  the 
relatives  of  the  royal  House  to  the  rule  of  Slates, 
that  they  might  act  as  fences  and  senvns  to 
4*how.  'ihe  princes  of  Kwan, 'IV'ac,  Shing.  Iloh,  , 
Wei,  Maou.  Tun,  Knou,  Yung.  T»‘aoii,  T‘ftng, 
Belli,  Yuen,  Fung,  and  Sciin  were  all  sons  of  king  ' 
Wfln.  Those  of  Vu,  Tsin,  Ying,  and  Han  were 
sons  of  king  Woo.  Tluise  of  Kan,  Tseang.  ; 
Hing.  Ma«m,  TsoUi,  and  Chae  were  descendants  of  i 
the  duke  of  Chuw.  l>uko  .Midi  of  Shaou,  think-  ^ 
ing  of  the  defectiveness  of  the  virtue  of  Chow, 
assembled  all  the  inemlK’rs  of  the  r«>yal  House 
in  Ch'ing-diow’.  and  made  the  odu  which  says  ' 
[She,  Il.i.  ihIc  IV.],  j 

• The  flowers  of  the  cherry  tree,—  1 

Are  they  not  gorgi*t>iisly  displayed?  , 
Of  all  the  men  in  the  world. 

There  an?  none  like  hnithera.’ 

In  the  4th  stanza  it  is  said,  i 

‘ Bnithers  may  squalible  inside  the  walls.  | 
But  they  will  re.sist  iiisiiU  from  without.’ 

Thus,  although  brothers  may  have  small  ‘ 
quanxds  among  themselves,  lliey  will  not  for 
them  cast  away  their  n-lative  uUVvtion.  But  now, 
when  Your  .Majiiity,  unable  to  Ixnr  tlie  n-sent- 
ment  of  a slight  quarrel,  U casting  away  the 
afll'clton  of  Ch‘ing,  what  is  to  lie  said?  And  to 
employ  the  meritorious,  to  show  nfTeetion  to 
one’s  relatives,  to  cultivate  the  at'qiiainlanee  of 
those  mar  at  hand,  and  to  honour  the  worthy: 
— lhes<»  are  the  gn^atest  of  virluc.'*.  To  ap- 
proach the  deaf  am!  to  follow  the  blind,  to  agree 
with  tile  wayward  and  to  use  the  stupid : — these  j 


are  tlie  greatest  of  evils.  To  cast  away  what  it 
virtuous  and  give  honour  to  what  is  evil,  U the 
greatest  of  culamities.  To  Ch'ing  belongs  the 
merit  of  assisting  king  l“ing  and  king  liwuy, 
and  its  [first  carl]  was  most  intimate  with  Lo 
and  Scuen;  it  rtcentf^  put  away  its  favoured 
ininisU'r  and  son,  and  has  been  eiiqiloying  the 
three  good  men;  of  all  the  States  of  the  Kes  it 
lies  nearest  to  us: — it  gives  the  opportunity  for 
displaying  the  [aliove]  four  virtues.  He  whoso 
ear  dues  not  hear  the  hannony  of  the  five  sounds 
Is  deaf;  he  whose  eye  does  not  distinguish  the 
beauty  of  the  five  colours  is  blind;  he  whose 
mind  dtxs  not  accord  with  the  rules  of  virtue 
and  righteousness  is  wayward ; he  whose  mouth 
does  not  sp<>ak  the  words  of  loyalty  and 
faith  is  a stupid  chatterer.  TheTeih  approxi- 
mate to  all  these  four  conditions,  arid  to  billow 
them  will  display  the  aWe  four  evils.  When 
Chow  was  dislinguishetl  by  adiuirahlc  virtue,  it 
still  said  that  none  were  equal  to  brothers, 
and  advamxsl  them  to  the  rule  of  States.  While 
it  was  cherishing  with  gentle  indulgence  all 
under  heaven,  it  was  still  afraid  lest  insult 
should  be  offered  from  without;  and  knowing 
that  to  withstand  such  insult  there  was  no  plan 
so  good  as  to  treat  with  distinguishing  affection 
its  relatives,  it  therefore  made  tliein  a screen 
to  its  domains.  Muh  of  Shaou  also  oxpn>esed 
himself  to  the  same  effect.  And  now,  when  the 
virtue  of  Chow  is  in  decay,  to  procc^  at  this 
time  to  depart  farther  fn>m  the  maxims  of  the 
dukes  of  Chow  aud  Shaou.  and  follow  the  way 
of  all  evil,  surely  this  is  wrong.  Before  tho 
people  have  forgotten  their  sufferings,  you 
make  them  commence  again; — how  will  this 
affect  the  inheritance  transmitted  by  Wftn  and 
Woo?"  The  king  would  not  listen  to  this 
advice,  but  sent  T*ui  Shuii  and  the  officer  T'aou 
forth  with  the  army  of  the  Teih. 

*!n  summer,  the  Teih  invaded  Ch‘ing,  and 
took  Leih.  The  king,  feeling  grateful  for  their 
service,  was  miiuled  to  make  the  daughter  of 
their  cliief  his  queen.  Af/nin  b-iai  Shin  remon- 
strated. saying,  “Do  not.  Your  servant  has 
heard  that  the  n'wardcr  gets  tircil,  and  the 
receiver  is  never  satisfied.  Tlie  Teih  most  cer- 
tainly are  covetous  and  greedy,  and  yet  your 
Majesty  is  minisUTing  to  their  di^jiosition.  It 
is  tho  nature  of  women  to  be  limitless  in  their 
desires,  ami  their  resentment  U undying.  Tho 
Teih  will  certainly  l>e  your  majesty’s  sorrow." 
Again,  the  king  would  not  listen  to  him.  Before 
this,  duke  Ch'aou  of  Kan  fl'lie  king’s  brother 
'I'ae,  whom  we  have  met  with  before]  had  been 
the  favourite  of  king  Hwuy’s  qui*en,  who  wished 
to  get  the  throne  for  him.  but  dying  before  this 
ctmld  lx‘  secured,  duke  ('Iraou  fli-d  to  Ts‘c  [See 
the  l:ith  year].  King  Scang  had  restoroil  him 
[in  the  2*Jd  year];  and  now  he  went  on  to  have 
interctmr^'  w ith  the  lady  Wei  [the  king’s  Teih 
wife],  who  was  ihiTeupon  degradeil  by  the  king. 
T*ui  Shiih  and  tlie  officer  T'aou  said,  “It  was 
we  who  priicure<l  the  employment  of  tlie  Teih; 
llu-ir  resentment  will  fall  on  us."  On  this  they 
set  up  T*ae-shuh  [duke  C’lraou],  ami  wiili  an 
army  of  (he'IVih  attacked  the  king.  Ilia  guards 
wishe<l  to  withstand  them,  hut  the  king  said, 
“What  will  my  father’s  queen  say  of  me?  It 
is  lictter  to  tel  the  Stales  take  measures  for  the 
occasion.’’  lie  then  left  the  capital.  «nd  jiro- 
ceedcil  to  K'aii-t'an.  from  which  the  |K*r»plo 
brought  him  back.  In  autumn,  T ui  Sliuh  and 
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T'Ron-tsze,  8upportin;rT*«c-Bhuh,  invaded  Chow 
with  an  anny  of  the  Teih,  inflicUti  a great 
defeat  on  the  royal  fc*roe»,  and  took  Ke-foo, 
dnke  of  Ciiovr.  the  earh  of  Yuen  and  Maou,  and 
Foo  Sliiii.  The  king  betook  himaelf  to  Tiling, 
and  resided  in  Faiit  while  T’ae-stiuli  and  the 
lady  Wei  dwelt  in  Wfin.* 

['ITie  Chuen  appends  here  two  other  narra- 
tives:— ‘Taze-tsang,  younger  brother  of  llwa, 
heir-son  of  Ching  [wlio  was  put  to  death  in  the 
lOlh  year],  had  fled  to  filung.  There  he  was 
fond  of  wearing  a cap  made  of  the  feathers  of 
the  kingfisher.  'Hie  earl  of  Ching  heard  of  it, 
and  was  displeased,  and  employed  some  ruffians 
to  induce  him  to  follow  Z/irm,  when,  in  the  ><th 
month,  they  killed  him  between  Chin  and  Sung. 
The  supcrii>r  man  may  say  that  w hen  the  clothes 
are  not  befitting,  it  indicates  c-nlnmity  to  the 
person.  The  ode  [She  L air.  ode  II.]  says, 

“ Those  creatures 
Are  mit  equal  to  their  api>arel.** 

The  clothes  of  Tsze-tsang  wore  not  such  as 
were  l>efitting  him.  The  language  of  another 
ode  (II.  vi.  ode  111.3), 

“ I have  myself  caused  the  distress,” 

may  be  conisderc<l  applicable  to  Tsze-tsang. 
In  the  Books  of  Ilea  [slioo,  Il.ii.8]  it  is  said. 
*' The  earth  i8roducc<l  loonier,  and  the  influences 
of  Heaven  u|>erate  with  effect:” — there  was  a 
corres|K)ndcncy  U;lwecn  them.* 

*Sung  having  made  peace  with  Ts*oo.  duko 
Ching  of  Sung  went  to  i’s-on.  On  hi.-*  return,  he 
entereil  the  capital  of  Ching.  when  the  earl, 
wishing  to  feast  him.  asked  Hwang  Woo-tsze 
aliout  the  ceremonies  to  beemployotl.  Woo*t»ze 
rej>lie<l.  ^Tlio  dukes  of  Sung  arc  the  descendants 
of  the  last  dynasty.  They  appear  as  guests  at 
the  Court  of  Chow.  When  the  son  of  Heaven 
sacrifices,  be  scuds  tlicm  portions  of  the  flesh; 


when  they  condole  with  him  on  occasion  of  a 
dt*ath.  he  bows  to  tbem  and  tlmnks  them,  l^et 
your  ceremonies  be  abundant  and  generous.” 
The  carl  acted  acconiingly,  and  feast*'d  the 
duke  of  Sung  with  extraordinary  ceremonies.’] 

Far.  4.  The  Chuen  says: — “In  winter,  the 
king  sent  a messenger  to  announce  hb  troubles 
to  Loo,  saying,  “Without  goodness,  without 
virtue,  I offendc><)  my  own  brother  Tae,  tho 
favoured  son  of  our  mother,  and  I am  now  as  a 
borderer  in  the  country  of  Ching,  in  Fan.  I 
venture  to  make  this  known  to  roy  uncle.” 
Tseng  Wfin-chung  said,  “The  son  of  Heaven  is 
covei^  with  dust,  driven  out  from  Chow.  We 
dare  not  but  fly  to  ask  for  his  officers  ayd 
guards.”  The  king  sent  K^n  8ze*foo  to  inform 
Tsin  of  his  circumstances,  and  Tso  Ycn-foo  to 
inform  Tsin.  The  son  of  Heaven  cannot  be  said 
to  leave  his  country,  and  yet  he  is  said  in  the  text 
to  have  dune  so; — because  ho  was  avoiding  the 
troubles  raised  by  his  own  brother.  For  the  son 
of  Heaven  to  wear  mourning  garments,  and  to 
assume  such  depredating  names  for  himself, 
[as  in  his  message  to  Loo],  wair  proper  [in  king 
bang’s  circumstances].  The  earl  of  Ching, 
with  K‘ungTsduig-tsoo,  Shill  K^h-foo.ond  How 
Seuen-to.  examined  and  saw  that  the  officers 
sent  sufficient  supplies  to  Fan,  and  then  attended 
to  the  government  of  thdr  own  State;*— which 
was  proper.’ 

Par.  5.  E-woo,  or  duko  Hwuy,  died  the 
previous  year;  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  an* 
nouDcement  of  his  death  was  only  now  made  to 

IwOO. 

[*rhe  Chuen  adds  here  the  following  account : 
— ‘A  force  from  Wei  was  about  to  invade  King, 
when  Le  Che  said  [to  the  marquis  of  Wei],  “If 
you  do  not  make  sure  of  totnt  of  its  roinisters, 
the  State  cannot  bo  secured.”  I>et  me  and  my 
brother  go  and  take  office  there.”  On  this  the 
two  went  to  Hing,  and  became  officers  in  it.’] 
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1 In  the  [duke's]  twenty-fifth  year,  in  spring,  in  tlie  king’s 

first  month,  on  Ping-woo,  Wei,  marquis  of  Wei,  ex- 
tinguished Hing. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  fourth  month,  on  Kwei-yew,  Wei,  mar- 

quis of  Wei,  died. 

3 The  duke’s  eldest  daughter,  married  to  a Tang  of  Sung, 

came  [to  Loo]  to  meet  the  wife  [for  her  son]. 

4 Sung  put  to  death  [one  of]  its  great  officers. 

5 In  autumn,  a body  of  men  I'rom  Ts‘oo  invested  [the 

capital  of]  Ch‘in,  and  restored  the  viscount  of  Tun 
to  Tun. 

6 There  was  the  burial  of  duke  Wiln  of  Wei. 

7 In  winter,  in  the  twelfth  month,  on  Kwei-hae,  the 

duke  had  a meeting  with  the  Ae/r-son  of  Wei  and 
K‘ing  of  Keu,  when  they  made  a covenant  in  T‘aou. 


Par.  1.  Tho  Chucn  says: — ‘ In  spring,  a force 
from  Wei  invaded  Hing.  The  two  Le  [see  the 
last  Chuen]  were  following  Kwoh-tszeaM  going 
round  the  city>wall,  when  they  held  him  fast  in 
their  arms,  and  went  off  with  him  to  the  outside, 
killing  him.  In  the  1st  month,  on  Ping-woo,  Wei, 
marquis  of  Wei,  extinguished  Hing.  Tht  lords  oj 
Wei  and  Hinff  were  of  the  same  surname,  and 
therefore  the  text  gives  the  name  of  the  marquis  i 
— [to  his  disgrace].  Le  Che  had  the  words 
engraved  on  a “1  grasped  Kwoh-tszc  in 

my  arms  and  killed  him.  No  one  dared  to  stop 
me;'' — [thus  publishing  his  own  shame.] 

Wo  see  that  tho  preservation  of  Hing,  one  of 
the  great  achievements  of  duke  HwanofTs‘e 
fsoe  lU.xxxii.  7;  V.  i.  2,  3,  4J  did  not  long  avail 
for  that  iState.  What  is  remarkable,  is  that  it 
should  perish  at  last  at  the  hands  of  Wei,  which 
had  been  reduced  by  the  same  Teih  to  even 
greater  straits  than  itself  [see  !V.  ii.  7].  Most 
of  the  critics  lay  great  stress,  like  Tso-she.  on 
the  name  of  the  marquis  of  Wei  being  found 
here  in  the  text;  and  a passage  of  the  Lo  Re  [I. 
Pt.  I1.U.21]  is  referred  to,  which  would  make  it 
out  that  the  mention  of  the  namo  is  condem- 
natory, and  stamps  the  wickedness  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Wei  in  extinguishing  a State  held  ^ a 
prince  of  the  same  surname  as  himself.  But 
the  canon  in  that  passage  was,  no  doubt,  made 
to  suit  this  single  text.  Choo  He  imagines  that 
tho  here  baa  got  into  the  text^  by  the  error 
of  a copyist , from  the  next  paragraph. 

Par.  2.  From  the  last  Chuen  on  IV.ii.it 
appears  that  this  prince  was  a man  of  perseve- 
rance and  resources.  His  character,  however, 
does  not  stand  high  with  the  critics;  -sco  the 
remarks  of  Ke  Fun  in  the  on  this 

passage. 

Par.  3.  There  was  a powerful  family  of  the 
clan-name  of  Tang  in  Sung,  and  duke  He’s 
eldest  daughter  must  have  been  married  to  the 
head,  or  some  principal  scion  of  it,  though  the 
match  is  not  mentioned  in  tho  classic.  Here 
she  comes  to  Loo  to  take  back  a wife,  we  must 
suppose  for  her  son;  but  nothing  is  said  from 
what  family  the  young  lady  was  taken.  On  the 
phraw  ^ inttetd  of  ^ ^ compare 


]^^|^,inXXXI.7.  The  is  determined  by 
the  M.  the  husband's  mother,  being  the  other 
party  in  the  transaction. 

Far.  4.  Comp.  Ill.xxvi.3.  It  is  folly  to  seek 
for  mysteries  in  the  silence  of  the  text  as  to  tho 
name  of  the  officer  here  spoken  of.  Kung-yang 
thinks  that  the  duke  of  Sung  had  married  his 
daughter,  and  did  not  dare  therefore,  in  an- 
nouncing his  death  to  Ixm),  to  mention  his  wife’s 
father.  Kuh-I^ng  thinks  he  was  a K*ung 
(!^L)*  Confucius  purposely  kept  back 

the  name  of  one  of  his  ancestors! 

[The  Chuen  appends  here:— ‘The  earl  of 
Ts'in  was  with  an  army  on  tlie  Ho,  intending  to 
restore  (be  king  [See  4th  par.  of  last  year], 
when  Hoo  Yen  said  to  the  marquis  of  Tsin,  “If 
you  are  seeking  the  adherence  of  the  States, 
you  can  do  nothing  better  than  to  show  an 
earnest  interest  in  the  king’s  behalf.  The  States 
will  thereby  have  faith  in  you,  and  you  will  have 
done  an  act  of  great  righteousness.  Now  is  the 
time  to  show  again  such  service  as  was  rendered 
by  the  marquis  Wan  [See  the  Shoo,  V.xxviii], 
aiul  to  get  >'our  fidelity  proclaimed  among  the 
States.”  The  marquis  made  tlic  master  of  divina- 
tion, Yen,  consult  the  tortoise-shell  about  the 
undertaking.  Ue  did  so  and  said.  ' The  oracle  is 
auspicious.— that  ofHwang-te’s  battle  in  Fan- 
ts‘euen.”  Tlie  marquis  said.  “That  oracle  is 
too  great  for  me.”  The  diviner  replied,  “The 
roles  of  Chow  arc  not  changetl.  The  king  of 
to-day  is  the  emperor  of  antiquiiy.”  The  mar- 
quis then  said,  “Try  it  by  the  niilfoiL”  They 
consulted  the  reeds,  and  found  the  diagram 
Ta-yew  fSS],  which  then  became  the  diagram 
KHrei  fS^I.  The  diviner  said,  *^This  also  it 
auspicious.  In  this  diagram  we  hare  the  oracle, 
—‘A  prince  presents  his  offerings  to  the  son  of 
Heaven.’  Aballleand  victory ; the  king  receiving 
your  offerings: — what  more  fortunate  response 
could  there  be?  Moreover,in  these  diagrams,  the 
trigram  of  heaven  ) becomes  that  of  a marsh, 
(^3)  lying  under  (he  sun,  indicating  how  the  son 
of  Heaven  condescends  re  meet  your  lordthip 
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is  not  this  al>»o  encouriif^inK  ? If  wc  le&re  the 
diaf^ram  K'wei,  and  come  back  to  Ta-yiiw,  it  also 
tells  of  success  where  its  subject  goet.**  On 
this  the  marquis  of  Tsin  declined  the  assistance 
of  the  army  of  Ts'ln,  and  went  down  Me  IIo,  In 
the  3d  month,  on  Keah-»hin.  he  halted  at  Vang- 
fan,  when  the  nmiy  of  the  right  proceeded  to 
invest  W&n.  and  that  of  the  left  to  meet  the  king.' 

*In  suiiiiiier,  in  the  4l!i  month,  on  Ting-S7:e, 
the  king  re-cnlcri'd  llu*  royal  city.  T‘ae-»huh 
was  taken  in  Wan,  and  put  to  death  at  Seih- 
shiug.  On  .Mow-woo,  the  marquis  of  Tsiti  had 
an  aadienec  of  tlie  king,  who  feasted  him  with 
■weet  spirits,  and  gave  him  gifts  to  increase  his 
joy.  Tht  manfvis  asked  ikat  the  privilege  of 
being  carried  to  his  grave  through  a subter- 
ranean passage  might  granted  him,  bat  the 
king  refused,  saying,  '*This  is  the  distinction 
of  us  kings.  Where  there  is  not  conduct 
to  supersede  the  holders  of  the  kingdom,  to 
make  one’s-self  a second  king  is  what  you 
yourself,  undo,  would  hate.”  Notwith- 
standing this  refusal,  the  king  conferred  on 
Tsin  the  lands  of  Yang-fan,  W&n,  Yuen,  Tswan- 
maou;  and  Tsin  pmoc^ed  to  occupy  the  district 
of  Nan-yang.  Yang-fan  refused  to  submit, 
and  the  troops  of  Tsin  laid  siege  to  it.  Ts  ang 
Koh  cried  out,  **  It  is  virtue  by  which  the  people 
of  the  Middle  State  are  cherished ; it  is  by 
iieverity  that  the  wild  tribes  around  are  awed. 
It  is  right  we  should  not  venture  to  submit  to 
you.  Here  are  none  but  the  king's  rdatives 
and  kin; — and  will  you  make  them  captive?” 
On  this  the  marquis  allowed  the  people  to  quit 
the  city.* 

Par.  5.  Tan  was  a small  State,  whose  lords 
were  Kes,  withthetitlcof  viscounts; — in  the  pres. 
Ho-nan,  dis.  Shang-shwuy,  dep.  Ch‘in-chow.  It 
was  extinguished  by  Ts*oo  in  the  14th  year  of 
duke  ling.  The  Chuen  says: — *‘In  autumn, 
Tsin  and  Tsin  invaded  the  State  of  Joh.  At 
(Afit  time.  Tow  Kill  and  K'eiih  Yu-k'ow.  witk  tlie 
forces  of  Shin  and  Seih,  were  guarding  Me  territo^ 
rjf  of  Shang-meih  on  behalf  of  Ts'oo.  The  troops 
eg  Tsin,  passing  by  a shaded  spot  near  Scih  [a 
town  of  Ts‘ao],  entcre«l  it,'nnd  bound  many  of 
their  people  [to  make  them  appear  as  prisoners 
whom  they  had  takeahwith  whom  they  proceeded 
to  besiege  Shaag-meifi.  taking  care  to  ap|»roach  it 
in  the  dusk.  During  the  night,  they  duga  pit,  in 
which  they  placed  a quantity  of  blood,  sliowing 
Also  a writing  over  it.  pretending  tltat  these 
were  the  proofs  of  a covenant  with  Ts*c-c  and 
Tsze-peen  [the  above  Tow  and  K*euhj.  The 
people  of  Sliug-meih  became  afraid,  and  coa- 


cludid  that  Tsin  liad  taken  Seih,  and  that  the 
guards  had  gone  away  to  their  own  State. 
They  surrendered,  therefore,  to  the  army  of 
Tsin.  which  also  made  prisoners  of  Tsze-e 
duke  of  Shin,  and  Tsze-pl^n,  duke  of  Seih. 
Tsze-yuh,  chief  mlulster  of  Ts'oo,  pursued  the 
I army  of  Ts'in,  but  could  not  overtake  it,  on 
i which  he  laid  siege  to  the  capital  of  Chin,  and 
I restored  the  viscount  of  Tun  to  his  State.* 

Par.  ti.  [The  Chuen  introduces  here  the  fol- 
lowing narrative:— In  winter,  the  marquis  of 
Tsin  laid  siege  to  Yuen,  and,  having  ordered  the 
. soldiers  to  be  provided  with  3 days*  provisions, 

I said  that  if  within  3 days  Yuen  did  not  surren- 
j tier,  he  would  give  up  the  siege.  On  Me  third 
' (fay,  spies  I'anic  out  and  told  that  Yuen  was  go- 
I ing  to  surrender  next  evening,  llie  officers  of  the 
army  eutreaCed  the  marquis  to  wait  till  then; 

I but  he  said,  *'Good  faith  is  the  precious  jewel  of 
a StaU%  and  wliat  the  {leople  depend  upon.  If 
, I get  Yuen  and  lose  my  good  faith,  of  what  pro- 
I tci'tion  could  the  people  l>e  assured?  My  loss 
j would  be  much  greater  than  niy  gain.”  lie 
\ then  withdrew  the  troops,  but  when  they  had  rc- 
j tired  30  U,  Yuen  seut  and  surrendered.  The 
I marquis  removed  Pih-kwnn,  governor  of  Yuen, 

I to  Ke.  Chnou  Ts'ui  was  made  governor  of 
I Yuen,  and  lloo  Tsin  governor  of  Win.’! 

Par.  7.  T'aou, — see  on  III.  xxvii.  1.  King  of 
I Keu,  see  III.  xxvii.  5.  The  Chuen  says : — ' Wei 
I had  brought  about  peace  between  Keu  and  us. 

By  this  covenant  at  T'aou,  the  duke  renewed 
I iriM  his  son  the  good  understanding  which  he  had 
: had  with  duke  W&n  of  Wei,  and  declared  hit 
friendship  with  Keu.*  The  late  marquis  of  Wei 
was  now  buried,  but  hU  successor  is  still  men- 
j tiuned  here  simply  as  *son,*and  not  by  the 
I litle  'marquis.*  The  reason  probably  is  that 
I the  year  in  which  the  father  died  had  not  yet 
: expired,  and  not  to  praise  him  as  'son-like,' 
carrying  out  the  wishes  of  his  father  to  rccon- 
! die  Loo  and  Keu. 

j [The  Chuen  adds  here: — ‘Tlie  marquis  of 
I Tsin  consulted  Poh-t'c,  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  as 
' to  who  should  be  put  in  charge  of  Yuen.  Poh- 
fo  [the  canmeh  P’e,  mentioned  bi'fure],  replied, 
“ Formefly,  when  Chaou  Ts'uy  was  following 
your  wanderings,  carrying  with  him  a pot 
of  food,  he  did  not  take  any  of  it,  though 
he  was  suffering  from  hunger.”  On  this  ac- 
count, Ts'uif  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of 
1 Yuen.'] 
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1 III  his  twenty-sixth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  kind’s  first 

montii,  on  Ke-we,  tlie  duke  iiad  a meeting  with  the 
viscount  of  Keu  and  Niiig  Suh  of  Wei,  when  they 
made  a covenant  in  Hiiang. 

2 A body  of  men  from  Ts‘e  made  an  incursion  into  our 

western  borders,  when  the  duke  pursued  tlie  army 
of  Ts‘e  to  He,  but  did  not  come  up  witli  it. 

3 In  summer,  a body  of  men  from  Ts‘e  invaded  our  north- 

ern borders. 

4 A body  of  men  from  Wei  invaded  'ls‘e. 

5 Suy,  son  of  duke  [Chwang],  went  to  Ts'oo,  to  beg  [the 

assistance  of]  an  army. 

6 In  autumn,  an  officer  of  Ts‘oo  extinguished  K‘wei,  and 

carried  the  viscount  of  K'wei  buck  with  them. 

7 In  winter,  a body  of  men  from  Ts'oo  invaded  Sung,  and 

besieged  Min. 

8 The  duke,  with  an  army  of  Ts‘oo,  invaded  Ts‘e,  and  took 

Kuh. 

9 The  duke  arrived  from  the  invasion  of  Ts‘e. 


Pftr.l.  Heang,— ieeon  I.ii.2;  II. xvi.4.  'Phia  ' 
Ileang  wag  probably  that  of  Kc*u.  The  Chuen 
tclU  u»  tliat  the  couut  of  Keu  wag  styled  Tsze- 
p‘ei  and  that  King  Suh  [Kung-yang, 

here  and  afterwards,  lias  was  the  officer 

known  by  his  honorary  title  of  Chwang(^f i 
adding  that  this  meeting  was  to  confirm  the  pre- 
vious one  at  T*aou.  The  count  of  Keu  had  only 
been  there  by  one  of  his  officers,  while  here  he 
attended  in  perstm: — the  reconciliation  of  Loo  i 
and  Keu  might  be  considered  complete. 

Par.  2.  Kung-yang  has  hero  and  Kuh- 
Icaog  instead  of  Tso-she  has  for 

Hu  says  that  the  incursion  was  made  by 
Ts‘e,  to  punish  Loo  for  the  two  covenants  at 
T‘aou  and  Hcang.  A better  reason  may  be  found 
in  the  antagonistic  position  which  Loo  took  to 
the  present  marquis  of  TsS?  on  his  accession  ; — 
sec  on  XVIII.  2.  He  was  a tovm  of  Ts‘e,  in 
the  south-west  of  pres.  dis.  of  Tung-o,  dep. 
Yen-chow.  The  K‘ang-hc  editors  have  a long 
note  on  the  change  of  style  in  the  par.  from 
^ A *0  W et6-  whiclt  has  wonderfully 
vexed  the  critics.  If  the  commonly  accepted 
view,  that  the  term  it  used  of  a maU  body 
of  men  under  a commander  of  mean  rank,  and 
is  used  of  a large  body  of  men  under  a 
■imilar  comuiand,  were  indubitably  certain,  we 
might  be  perplexed  by  the  change  of  terms;  but 
the  text  surely  u an  instance  in  point  to  show 
that  the  two  forms  of  expression  may  be  used 
to  convey  the  same  meaning.  Or  if  it  be  insist- 


ed on  that  ‘an  officer  of  Ts*e,’  one  of 

no  great  rank,  commanding  in  the  incursion, 
the  7^  can  only  mean  * the  army ' or  force 
whichlie  conducted. 


Par.  3.  Duke  Hiiaou  of  Ts‘e  was  himself  pres- 
ent with  tliese  invading  forces.  The  C'buen  says: 
— ‘ Duke  Ileaou  of  I's'e  invaded  our  northern 
borders.  Duke  He  sent  ( hen  He  to  offer 
proviKions  to  the  invading  foree^  liaving  first 
made  him  rsceiveinstruciions  from  Chen  K‘in[lhe 
famous  Lew-hea  llwuy,  He's  father].  According- 
ly, before  the  marquis  of  Tsv  had  entered  our 
borders,  ('hen  He  followed  in  his  track,  came 
up  with  him,  and  said,  “My  prince,  hearing  that 
your  lordship  was  on  the  march  and  conde- 
scending to  come  to  his  small  city,  has  sent 
myself,  his  po*jr  servant,  with  these  presents  for 
your  officers."  The  marquis  asked  whetlierthe 
people  of  L<x)  were  afraid.  “ Small  people," 
replied  He,  “are  afraid;  but  the  superior  men 
are  not."  “Yourhonses,”  said  the  nmrquis,  “are 
empty  as  a hanging  musical-stone,  and  in  your 
fields  there  U no  green  grass; — on  what  do  they 
rely  that  they  are  not  afraid  ?"  Ho  answered, 
“They  rely  on  the  charge  of  a former  king. 
Komierly  the  duke  of  tJhow  and  T‘ae-kung  were 
legs  and  arms  to  the  House  of  Chow,  and  sup- 
ported and  aided  king  Ch‘ing,  who  rewarded  thei^ 
and  gave  them  a charge,  saying,  ‘ From  generation 
to  generation  let  your  descendants  refrain  from 
harming  one  another.*  It  was  preserved  in 
the  repository  of  Charges,  under  the  care  of  the 
grand-master  [of  Chowl.  Thus  it  was  that 
when  duke  Uwau  assembled  the  various  States, 
taking  measures  to  cure  the  want  of  harmony 
among  them,  to  heal  their  short-comings,  and  to 
relieve  those  wlio  were  in  distress.  In  all  this 
he  was  illustrating  that  ancient  cliarge.  When 
your  lordship  took  his  place,  all  the  Blatcs  wore 
full  of  hope,  saying,  * He  will  carry  on  the 
meritorious  work  of  Hwao.*  On  this  account 
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our  poor  State  did  not  presume  to  protect  itself 
by  collecting  its  multitudes;  and  now  we  say, 
*\Yill  he.  after  possessing  Ts‘e  nine  years,  for* 
get  that  ancient  charge,  and  cast  aside  the  duty 
enjoined  in  it?  What  in  that  case  would  bis 
father  soy  ?’  Tour  lordship  surely  will  not  do 
such  a thing.  It  is  on  this  that  we  rely,  and 
are  not  afraid."  On  this  the  marquis  of  TsN» 
returned.' 

Par.  4.  Tso*she  says  this  moTement  of  Wei 
was  a consequence  of  the  corenant  of  T*aou. 
Wei  and  Loo  had  probably  theu  agreed  to  sup- 
port each  other  against  Tsv. 

Par.  5.  Though  Loo  had  succeeded  in  induc- 
ing the  marquis  of  Ts*e  to  withdraw  his  army, 
ns  related  in  the  last  Chuen,  it  wished  to  be 
prepared  against  Ts'e  in  the  future,  and  even  to 
commence  hostilities  against  it  in  its  turn ; — 
this  w)is  the  reason  of  this  mission  to  Ts‘oo.  I'he 
Suy  in  (he  text  bad  the  clan-name  of  Tung- 
uiun,  [because  he  had  his  residence  by  the 
•casCcni  gate’].  The  Chuensays: — ‘Tung-raun 
Soang  [thchon.  titlc]-chung,  and  Tsang  Win- 
chung  went  to  Ts‘oo  to  ask  the  assistance  of  an 
army.  Tsang-sun  [the  above  Wftn-chung]  had 
an  interview  with  Tixe-yuh  [the  minister  of 
Ts'oo],  and  tried  to  persuade  him  to  attack  Ts*o 
and  Sung,  on  the  ground  of  their  not  performing 
their  duty  to  the  king.’ 

Par.  6.  K'wei  (Kung-yang  has  was  a 
small  State  in  the  pres,  dis,  of  Kwei-chow 
dep.  E-ch‘ang  ^),  Uoo-pih.  | 


Its  ruling  family  was  of  the  same  surname  as 
the  lords  of  Ti'oo, — an  ofT-shoot  from  the  ruling 
House  of  that  State.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘The 
count  of  K‘a*ei  did  not  sacrifice  to  Chuh-yung 
and  Yuh-heung  [the  remote  ancestors  of  the 
House  of  Ts'oo  and  also  of  K‘wei],  and  an  officer 
was  tent  from  Ts'oo  to  reprove  him.  He  replied. 
“The  founder  of  our  State,  Heung  Che,  was  af- 
flicted with  a disease,  from  which  those  Spirits 
did  not  deliver  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  hide 
himself  here  in  K'wei.  In  this  way  we  lost  our 
connection  with  Ts'oo,  and  why  should  we  offer 
thi*se  sacrifices?"  In  autumn,  Ch4ng  Tih-shin 
j^he  prime  minister  of  Ts'oo,  Tsxe  yuh]  and 
Tow  E-shin  led  an  army  and  extinguished 
K'wei,  when  they  carried  the  viscount  back 
with  them  to  Ts'oo.” 

Par.7.  Fur  Kuh-leanghas  Min,— 
see  on  XXIII.  I.  Tlie  Chuen  says:—*  The  duJee 
q/'Sung,  in  consequence  of  the  service  which  he 
had  rendered  to  the  martfuis  of 'Vein  in  hi*  wan- 
derinyt  [see  the  Chuen  at  the  end  of  the  23d 
year],  ventured  to  revolt  from  Ts'oo  and  adhere 
to  Tsin.  In  winter,  Tsze-yuh,  chief  minister  of 
Ts'oo,  and  Tsze-so,  minister  of  War,  invaded 
Sung  with  a force,  and  laid  sii'ge  to  Min.’ 

Par.  8.  This  is  the  so<niel  of  par.  6.  Kuh,— 
see  III.  vii.  4,  et  at.  The  Chuen  says; — ‘When- 
ever an  army  is  at  one's  disi>i>sal  to  move  it  to 
the  right  or  left,  we  have  the  term  ]<X  On 
this  occasion,  the  duke  placed  Yung,  one  of  the 
sons  of  duke  llwan  of  T'se  in  Kuh,  where  Yih- 
a supported  him,  as  an  aid  to  Loo,  while  Shuh- 
ow,  duke  of  Shin,  guanknl  tiie  place  on  behalf 
of  Ts'tx).  Seven  of  the  sons  of  duke  Hwan 
were  great  officers  in  Ts'oo.’ 


Twenty-seventh  year. 
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XXVII.  1 In  tlie  [duke’s]  twenty -seventh  year,  tlie  viscount  of 
Ke  paid  a court-visit  to  I.1O0. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  sixth  month,  on  Kang-yin,  Ch'aou, 

marquis  of  Ts‘c,  died. 

3 In  autumn,  in  the  eighth  month,  on  Yih-we,  there 

was  tlie  burial  of  duke  Heaou  of  Ts‘c. 

4 On  Yih-sze,  Suy,  son  of  duke  [Chwang],  led  an  army 

and  entered  Ke. 

5 In  winter,  an  officer  of  Ts‘oo,  the  marquis  of‘Ch‘in, 
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the  marquis  of  Ts‘ae,  tlie  earl  of  Cli'iiig,  and  the 
baron  of  Heu,  laid  siege  to  [the  capital  of]  Sung. 

6 In  the  twelfth  month,  on  Keah-seuh,  the  duke  had  a 
meeting  w'^h  the  [above]  princes,  when  they  made 
a covenant  in  Sung. 


Pftr.  1.  The  Chuon  itayn: — ‘Duke  Ilwan  of 
Re  paid  a court'Visit,  and  usotl  the  ceremonies 
of  the  E,  for  which  reason  he  is  called  vis- 

count. The  duke  despisitl  Ke«  because  of  its 
want  of  rcspoctfulncss,’  This  explanation  of 
the  title  vUroant  here  must  l>e  incorrect;  see 
what  is  said  on  in  XXIII.  4.  Even  the 

K'ang'he  editors  reje-ct  Tso-she's  view  in  this 
place.  Tlie  lords  of  Kc  had  betm  degraded  by 
the  king  to  the  rank  of  viscount;  we  shall  find 
hereafter  that  they  regained  one  step  of  dignity. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  vitK-uunt  in  the 
text  is  the  same  who  Is  mentioned  in  V.  2,  as 
presented  by  his  mother,  a sister  of  duke  He, 
at  the  court  of  Doo,  when  he  was  a child.  He 
himself  became,  a few  years  after  this,  a son-in- 
law  of  He. 

Par.  2.  The  Chuen  says:— ‘ this  tuM  Loo 

had  reason  fur  resentment  against  Ts‘e,  but  the  ! 
duke  did  not  negleu-t  the  obk'rvances  proper  in 
cases  of  death; — which  was  proper.* 

Par.  3.  For  some  reason  or  oilier  the  inter- 
ment was  hurried. 

Par.  4.  Too  observes  that  the  date  here  must 
be  wrong; — there  was  no  Yih-sze  In  the  8lh 
month  of  this  year,  but  that  day  was  the  Otlt  of 
the  9th  month.  Tlie  Chuen  says  that  this  at- 
tack of  Ke  was  to  punish  it  for  the  neglect  of 
the  proper  ceremonies,  assumed  in  the  Chuun 
on  the  1st  par.  Most  critics  condemn  the  action 
of  Loo  in  making  this  return  to  the  viscount 
for  bis  visit  in  the  spring; — and  propiTly. 
Chaou  P‘ftng-fei  says  that  the 

true  character  of  Loo  may  be  seen  in  it 

^ W ^ Ml 

crouching  Ix'fure  the  strong,  arrogant  and 
oppreuivo  to  the  weak. 

Par.  5.  The  Chuen  says  here; — *Tlie  vis- 
count of  Ts‘oo,  wishing  to  lay  siege  to  the 
capital  of  Sung,  made  'I'sze-wan  exercise  and 
inspect  the  troops  for  the  ex|>editiou  in  K‘wei, 
and  at  the  end  of  a whole  morning,  he 
had  not  punished  a single  man.  Tsxe-yuh 
in  the  next  place  was  employed  to  exercise  the 
troops  in  Wei,  and  at  the  day’s  end  he 
had  scoarged  seven  men,  amd  bored  through  the 
cars  of  three.  The  ciders  of  the  State  all  con- 
gratulated T«ze-wfln  [on  his  recommendation 
of  Tsze-yuh],  when  he  detaine<l  them  to  drink 
with  him.  Wei  Kea  was  then  still  a buy,  and 
came  lute,  offering  no  congratulations.  Ti'Zc- 
w&n  asked  the  reason  of  his  conduct,  and  ho 
replied,  “Idunotknowonwhat  1 should  congra- 
tulate you.  You  have  resigned  the  government 
to  Tsze-yuh,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  his  ap- 
pointment would  quiet  the  Stale.  But  with 
quietness  in  the  State  and  defeat  abroad,  what 
will  bi> gained?  The  defeat  of  Tsze-yuh  will  be 
owing  to  your  recommendation  of  him;  and 
what  cause  fur  c'ongratuintiori  is  there  in  a re-  < 
cumniendatinn  winch  will  bring  defeat  to  the  i 


State?  Tsze-jnih  is  a violent  man,  and  regardU^ss 
of  the  observances  of  propriety,  so  that  he  is 
unfit  to  rule  the  {>eople.  If  he  be  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  more  than  3fK)  chariots,  he  will 
not  enter  the  capital  again.  If  I congratulate 
you  after  he  has  returned  from  being  entrusted 
with  a larger  command,  my  congratulations  will 
not  be  too  late.” 

‘In  winter,  the  viscount  of  Ts‘oo  and  several 
other  princes  laid  siege  to  the  capital  of  Sung, 
the  duke  of  which  sent  Kung-sun  Koo  to  Tain  to 
report  the  strait  in  which  he  was.  S^n  Chin  said 
to  the  martfuis,  ‘ Now  vou  may  recompense  the  fa- 
vours received  from  ^ung.  and  relieve  its  distress. 
The  opportunity  is  now  presented  to  acquire  the 
proper  majesty  and  make  sure  of  the  leadership 
of  the  Slates.”  Hoo  Yen  said,  “Ts‘oo  has  just 
secured  the  adherence  of  Ts‘aou,  and  recently 
contracted  a marriage  with  Wei.  If  we  invade 
Ts‘aou  and  Wei,  Ts'oo  will  bo  sure  t<i  go  to 
their  help,  and  so  Sung  and  Ts‘e  will  be  deliver- 
ed from  it.”  On  this,  the  marquis  ordered  a 
hunting  in  Pe-leu,  and  formed  a third  army  [see 
the  Chuen  after  IV.  1.6J.  He  then  consulted 
about  a commander -in-chicf.  Chaou  Ts‘ui  said, 
“Kik)h  Hwohistheman.  I have  heard  him  speak. 
He  explains  all  aboiit  music  and  proprieties,  and 
is  versed  in  the  Books  <»f  Foctry  and  History. 
Those  B<'H>ks  arc  the  repository  of  righteous- 
ness, and  in  music  and  proprieties  wc  have 
the pntternsof virtue,  while  virtueand  righteous- 
ness are  roots  of  all  advantage.  In  the  Books 
of  Hca  [Sh(X),  II.  i. 8,  where  titero  is  some 
difference  in  the  text]  it  is  said,  ‘They 
wt*n‘  appointcil  by  their  speech ; they  were 
tested  by  their  works;  they  received  chariots 
and  robes  according  to  their  services.*  Let  your 
lordsinp  make  trial  nf  him.”  On  this  the  marquis 
ap|H>inted  Ki^h  Hwoh  to  command  the  second 
army,  that  <»f  the  centre,  with  Kv.^)h  Tsin  ss  his 
as^iotant.  Hoo  Yen  was  made  commander  of 
the  first  army,  but  he  <k‘diiu.Hi  in  favour  of  Hoo 
Mnuu,  and  acteil  as  his  assistant.  'Pile  marquis 
ordered  Chaou  Ts‘uy  to  Lake  the  third  command, 
hut  he  decliiKK)  in  favour  of  Lwan  Che  and 
Seen  Chin,  on  which  Lwan  Che  was  made  com- 
mander of  the  third  army,  with  Sw*n  Chin  as  h!s 
assistant.  Seun  Lin-foo  acted  as  charioteer 
for  the  marquis,  an<l  Wei  Ch‘ow  was  the 
spearman  on  the  right. 

‘When  the  miirquts  of  Tsin  got  possession 
of  tlie  State,  he  taught  the  people  for  two 
years,  and  then  wisheil  to  employ  them  in 
war.  Tsze-fan  said.  “ While  the  p<.'ople  do 
not  know  righteousness,  they  will  not  live 
quietly.”  On  this,  beyond  the  Slate,  the  marquis 
seilleil  the  troubles  of  king  Seang,  and  in  it  he 
studU-d  the  ]>eo|dc'»  advantage,  till  their  lives 
were  happy  an<l  cherislied  by  them  He  then 
wished  to  employ  them,  butlVze-fan  av^^'nsaid, 
‘The  i»eople  do  ni»t  yet  know  good  faltii,  and  do 
not  understand  how  they  arc  to  be  employed.” 
On  this  the  marquis  attacked  Yuen,  and  **howcd 
I them  what  good  faith  was,  so  that  in  their 
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bargains  they  sought  no  advantage,  and  intelli> 
gently  fulfilled  all  their  words.  “ May  they  now 
be  employed?”  asked  the  marquis,  but  Tsze- 
fan  once  more  replied,  * While  they  do  not  know 
the  obserraocos  of  propriety,  their  respectfulness 
is  not  brought  out.’  On  this,  the  marquis  made 
great  huntings,  and  showed  them  the  gradations 
of  differeut  ranks,  making  special  officers  of 
degrees  to  adjust  all  the  services.  When  the 
people  could  receive  their  orders,  without  making 
any  mistake,  then  he  employed  them,  drove  out 
the  guards  of  Kuh  [sec  XXVI.  8],  and  relieved  the 
liege  of  Sung.  Tbe  securing  ^ his  leadership 


of  the  States  by  one  battle  was  owing  to  tbit 
intelligent  training.’ 

Tlie  ' man  of  Ts'oo’  in  the  text  was  Tszo*yuh ; 
bat  though  he  commanded,  the  viscount  himself 
was  with  the  army, — as  the  Chuen  relates. 

Par.  6.  Loo  now  belonged  to  the  party  of 
Ts'oo,  and  tlie  duke  therefore  went  to  Hung,  to 
prove  his  adhesion.  The  critics  needlessly  find 
a great  significance  in  the  express  mention  of 
* the  duke  ’ (.^^)»  &nd  in  the  use  of  the  general 
phrase  *the  princea'  without  any 

si^cial  meotiou  of ' tbe  viscount  of  Tt'oo.’ 


Twenty-eighth  year. 
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1 In  the  duke’s  twenty-eighth  year,  in  spring,  the  mar- 

quis of  Tsin  made  an  incursion  into  Ts‘aou.  He 
[also]  invaded  Wei. 

2 Mae,  son  of  duke  [Chwang],  was  guarding  Wei.  [Be- 

cause] he  did  not  do  so  successfully,  [the  duke] 
put  him  to  death. 

3 A body  of  men  fromTs‘oo[endeavouredto]relieveWei. 

4 In  the  third  month,  on  Ping-woo,  the  marquis  of  Tsin 

entered  [the  capital  of]  Ts‘aou,  seized  the  earl  of 
Ts'aou,  and  gave  him  to  the  people  of  Sung. 

5 In  summer,  in  the  fourth  month,  on  Ke-sze,  the 

marquis  of  Tsin,  and  the  armies  of  fs‘e.  Sung,  and 
Ts‘in,  fought  with  the  men  of  Ts‘oo  in  Shing-puh, 
when  the  army  of  Ts‘oo  was  disgracefully"  defeated. 

6 Ts'oo  put  to  death  its  great  officer,  Tih-shin. 

7 The  marquis  of  Wei  left  his  State,  and  fled  to  Ts‘oo. 

8 In  the  fifth  month,  on  Kwci-ch‘ow,  the  duke  had  a 

meeting  with  the  marquis  of  Tsin,  the  marquis  of 
Ts‘e,  the  duke  of  Sung,  the  marquis  of  Ts‘ae,  the 
earl  of  Ch‘ing,  the  viscount  of  Wei,  and  the  viscount 
ofKeii,  when  they  made  a covenant  at  Tseen-t‘oo. 

9 The  marquis  of  Ch‘in  went  to  the  [above]  meeting. 

10  The  duke  paid  a court-visit  in  the  place  where  the 

king  was. 

11  In  the  sixth  month,  Ch‘ing,  marquis  of  Wei,  returned 

from  Ts‘oo  to  his  rule  in  Wei.  Yuen  Heuen  of 
Wei  left  the  State,  and  fled  to  Tsin. 

12  Kwan,  marquis  of  Cli‘in,  died. 

13  In  autumn,  duke  [Cliwang’s]  eldest  daughter,  [mar- 

ried to  the  former  viscount]  of  Ke,  came  to  Loo. 

14  Suy,  son  of  duke  [Chwang],  went  to  Ts‘e. 

15  In  winter,  the  duke  had  a meeting  with  the  marquis 

of  Tsin,  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e,  tlie  duke  of  Sung, 
the  marquis  of  Ts‘ae,  the  earl  of  Ch‘ing,  the  heir- 
son  of  Ch‘in,  the  viscount  of  Keu,  the  viscount  of 
Choo,  and  an  officer  of  Ts'in,  in  Wan. 

IG  The  king  [by]  Heaven’s  [grace]  held  a court  of  recep- 
tion in  Ho-yang. 

17  On  Jin-shin,  the  duke  paid  a court- visit  in  the  place 

where  the  king  was. 

18  An  officer  of  Tsin  seized  the  marquis  of  Wei,  and 

carried  him  to  the  enpital. 

19  Yuen  Heuen  of  Wei  returned  from  Tsin  to  his  place 

in  Wei. 

20  The  princes  then  besieged  [the  capital  of]  Heu. 

21  Scang,  earl  of  Ts'aon,  was  restored  to  his  State,  and 

forthwith  j oined  the  oth  erprinces  i n the  siege  of  Heu. 
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Par.  1.  Tlie  Chuen  flays:— ‘In  spring,  the  i 
marquifl  of  'IVin,  wishing  to  invaiU*  Tfl  a<m,  | 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  march  through  Wei,  but  ' 
the  people  of  Wei  refused  the  privilege.  On 
tiiifl  he  retract'd  his  steps,  and  crossed  the  Ho  at 
its  most  southern  part,  ma<le  an  incursion  into 
Ts‘aou,  and  invaded  Wei.  In  the  1st  month,  on 
Mow-shin,  he  t(X)k  Woo-luh.  In  the  2d  month, 
Keoh  Hwoh  of  Tsin  died,  an«l  Chin  of  Yuen  got 
the  command  of  tlte  eoeond  army,  Scu  Shin  tah'mj 
fiis  place  as  as-'istanl-commander  of  the  third, 
— from  the  maniuis’s  high  consideration  of  his 
ability.  The  marquis  of  Tsin  and  the  marquis 
of  Ti‘e  made  a covenant  at  Likm-yu.  The 
marquis  of  Wei  Ijcgged  to  l>e  admitted  to  it,  but 
Tflin  refused.  He  then  wished  to  take  the  side 
of  Ts‘00,  but  the  people  of  the  State  did  not  wish 
this,  and  thrust  him  out, — in  order  to  please 
Tsin.  f>n  ibis  he  left  the  capiUl,  aud  resided 
at  Seang-new.’ 

The  repetition  of  ‘ the  marquis  of  Tsin  * in  the 
teat  indicates  that  the  raid  into  Ts  noti  and  the 
attack  of  Wei  were  two  distinct  undertakings, 
previously  determined  on.  If  tiie  meaning  were 
that  Tsin  seized  the  opportunity  of  l>eing  in 
Ts  aou  to  attack  Wei  as  an  afterthought,  instead 
of  the  second  we  should  have 

Par.  2.  The  Chuen  says:—*  Mae  was  guanl- 
ing  Wei  in  the  interett  of  Ts'oo,  and  when  the 
people  of  Ts‘oo  were  unsuccessful  in  relieving  it, 
the  dnkc  became  afraid  <»f  Tsin,  and  ]iut  Tsze- 
ts‘ung  f Mae]  to  death  to  please  it,  saying  at  tlie 
same  time  to  the  pctiple  of  TsSw  that  he  put  him  to 
death  because  he  failed  in  maintaining  his  guard.’ 
Maou  K‘e-ling  calls  this  account  of  the  execution 
of  Mae  into  question,  principally  because  the 
action  of  Ts‘oo  to  relieve  Wei  hail  not  yet  been 
taken,  the  mention  of  it  being  made  only  in  the 
next  par.  But  this  is  being  hypercritical.  The 
conduct  of  Loo  in  tlic  case  illustrates  the  weak- 
ness and  vacillation  in  its  government,  which 
have  alntady  been  i>ulnted  out.  We  have  here 
M instead  of  the  former  term  being  pro- 
per to  the  execution  of  a great  officer  in  the 
record  made  by  tlie  historiographers  of  the 
Slate,  aa  Kung-ynng  >aj  a:— pj  ^ ^ 
^ ^ ^ -tlL  K ang-he  editor, 

approve  of  this  explanation,  and  show  that  the 
use  of  the  term  in  the  Chow  Le.  BK.XVI.,  pp. 
47.4H,  often  adducx'd  in  illustration  of  the  text, 
is  different. 

Par.  H.  Here  is  another  instance  of  the  modi- 
fied signification  limt  must  ofleu  be  allowixl  to 
A.  Ch‘in  Foo-lcung  says, 

‘Ts‘t»o  wished  to  relieve 

i,  but  was  not  able  to  do  so.* 

Par.  4.  'I'hc  Chuen  says: — ‘The  marquis  of 
Tsin  besieged  the  capital  of  'l'#‘aou,  and  in  an 
attack  on  one  of  its  grtles,  many  of  his  sohliert 
were  killed.  The  j)o<iple  of  I's'aou  tm>k  their 
Inxlies,  and  exposed  them  on  the  top  of  the  wall, 
to  his  great  distress*.  Having  heard  his  men 
planning  among  themselves,  and  saying.  “Let 
us  say  that  we  will  go  ami  encamp  among  their 
graves,**  he  removed  patt  of  Mr  orwy  there.  The 
people  *»f  Ts  aou  shuddercil  in  theiV  fear,  made 
coffins  for  the  b^nlies  « hii  h they  hail  got.  an*l  sent 
them  forth  from  the  city.  The  army  of  Tsin 


attacked  it  while  in  this  consternation,  and  in 
the  3<1  month,  on  Ping-woo,  the  marquU  entered 
the  city,  declared  to  the  earl  his  fault  in  not 
employing  He  Hoo-ke;  and  finding  that  there 
were  3(M)  men,  who  rode  in  the  carriages  of 
gn.'at  officers,  he  required  him  to  produce  the 
record  of  their  services.  He  gave  orders  aUa 
that  no  one  should  enter  the  mansion  of  Ho 
Hoo-ke,  and  granted  protection  to  all  his  rela- 
tives; thus  recompensing  the  favour  that  He 
had  formerly  done  him  [See  the  long  Chuen  at 
the  end  of  the  23rd  year].  Wei  Ch‘ow  and 
Teen  Hwjh  were  angry  at  this,  and  said,  “ The 
TnurquU  has  not  tried  to  recompense  all  our  la- 
bour in  his  cause,  and  here  he  makes  such  a re- 
turn for  a trifling  service.”  On  thu  they  treat 
and  burned  the  house  of  He,  when  Wei  Ch'ow 
waa  hurt  in  the  breast  in  the  confaqration.  Tho 
marqnis  wished  to  put  him  to  death  [fur  violat- 
ing his  command];  but  regretting  to  lose  his 
ability  aud  strength,  he  sent  a messenger  to  ask 
for  him,  and  to  see  how  he  was,  intending, 
should  he  be  very  111,  to  execute  him.  Ch'ow 
bound  up  his  breast,  and,  when  he  saw  the  mes- 
senger, said,  “ By  the  good  influence  of  his  lord- 
ship, I have  no  serious  hurt,”  jumping  up  thrice 
at  the  same  time,  and  leaping  crosswise  thric'c. 
On  this  tlic  marquis  let  him  alone,  but  he  put 
to  death  T^n  iJikdi,  and  sent  his  head  round 
the  army,  appointing  also  Chow  Che-k‘eaou  to 
be  spearman  on  the  right  of  his  chariot  in  the 
room  of  Wei  Ch‘ow. 

* At  thU  time,  the  duke  of  Sung  sent  Pan,  the 
warden  of  the  gates,  to  the  army  of  Tsin,  to  tell 
the  marquis  in  what  straits  he  was.  The  mar- 
quis said,  “Sung  here  announces  its  distress.  If 
we  leave  It  unrelieved.  Sung  will  break  off  from 
us.  If  we  ask  Ts*oo  to  abandon  the  siege,  it 
will  refuse  us.  And  I want  to  fight  with  'I'sSxt, 
but  Ts‘e  and  Ts‘in  are  still  unwilling  to  join 
us.  What  is  to  l)e  done?”  Sikm  Chin  said,  “Let 
Sung  leave  us;  offer  bribes  to  Ts’C  and  Tsin; 
and  get  them  to  intercede  with  Ta‘oo  on  its  be- 
half. In  the  meanwhile,  let  us  hold  the  earl  of 
Ts‘aou,  and  give  a portion  of  the  lands  of  Ts'aou 
and  Wei  to  the  people  of  Sung.  Ts‘i>o,  lieing 
fond  of  Ts’aou  and  Wei,  will  Ije  sure  to  refuse 
the  request  of  Ts'e  and  Tsin.  and  they,  plcasctl 
i with  Sumfe  bribes,  and  indignant  at  Ts'oda 
obstinacy,  will  be  ready  to  take  the  field  with 
us.”  I’he  nmrquis  was  plcasc^l  with  the  advice, 
made  the  earl  of  Ts’aou  his  prisoner,  and  gave 
over  to  Sung  a portion  of  the  lands  of  Ts'auu 
and  Wei.’ 

According  to  the  Chuen,  the  marquis  of  Tsin 
I did  not  give  the  earl  of  Ts‘nou  over  to  Sung, 
but  only  a portion  of  his  State.  In  the  text, 
however,  we  can  supply  no  other  direct  object 
to  but  the  ^ which  precedes.  The 
policy  of  Tsin  will  l>e  perceived  by  the  reader: 
— The  marquis’s  object  w’as  to  set  Ts*oo  at  vari- 
ance with  Ta‘c  and  Ts‘in,  so  that  those  States 
should  join  him  against  it.  By  heaping  favours, 
at  the  expense  of  Ts'aou  and  Wei,  on  Sung,  he 
irritated  Ts‘oo  still  more  against  that  Stale,  so 
.as  not  to  listen  to  the  solicitations  of  Ts'e  and 
Ts4n.  and  be  more  determined  than  before  to 
wreak  its  anger  upon  it.  '1's‘oo  would  thus  offend 
the  two  powerful  Stales,  and  be  goadinl  on  to 
try  a battle  wiili  Tsin. 

Par.  5.  SInng-piib,— see  III.  xxvU.  7.  The 
Chuen  says: — The  viscount  of  Ts'oo  had  in  the 
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m«an^*in«  taiccn  np  hi§  residence  in  the  chief 
town  of  Shin,  from  which  he  sent  word  to  Shub* 
how  of  Shin  to  withdraw  from  Kuh  [S«  on 
XXVI.  8],  and  to  Tsze-yuh  to  withdraw  from 
Sung,  saying  also  to  the  lattery  “ Do  not  follow 
the  army  of  Tain.  The  marquis  of  Tsin  was  a 
fugitive  abroad  for  19  years,  and  yet  he  has 
succeeded  in  getting  possesidon  of  the  State. 
He  has  experience  Perils,  difflculties,  and 
hardships;  ho  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
tho  truth  and  the  falsehood  of  men;  Heaven 
has  given  him  length  of  years,  and  removed 
those  who  wished  to  injure  him:— ^an  he  wliom 
Heaven  thus  establishes  be  displaced  ? The 
Art  of  War  says,  *When  things  are  properly 
arranged,  then  return * When  you  know  your- 
self to  be  in  difficulties,  then  withdraw;*  and 
also,  ‘The  virtuous  man  is  not  to  be  opposed.' 
These  three  rules  are  all  applicable  to  the  pret- 
ent case  of  Tiin. 

*Tsze-ynh  sent  Pih-fun  to  Shtn  to  beg  to  be 
allowo<l  to  tight,  saying,  “I  do  not  presume  to 
say  that  I shall  certainly  conquer;  but  I wish  to 
shut  the  mouth  of  ray  calumniators.**  The  king 
[i.  e.  the  viscount  of  Ts'oo]  was  angry,  and  gave 
him  but  a few  additional  troops only  the  cohort 
of  the  west,  the  guards  of  tho  prince  of  Ts‘oo, 
and  the  six  troops  of  Joh-gaou,  went  to  join  the 
army  in  Sung.  Tsze-vuh  then  tent  Yuen  Ch‘un 
with  this  message  to  the  army  of  Tsin: — “Please 
to  restore  the  marquis  of  Wei,  and  re-instate 
the  earl  of  Ts'aou,  and  I,  in  my  turn,  will  give 
up  the  siege  of  Sung.*’  Tsze-fan  said,  “Tsze- 
yuh  has  no  sense  of  courtesy  or  propriety ! — 
Our  lord  is  to  get  one  advantage,  and  he  lilin- 
self,  a subject,  is  to  get  two.  We  must  not 
lose  this  opportunity  of  Jighting'*  Seen  Chiu 
said  to  Tsze-fan,  **  Accede  to  the  proposal.  To 
settle  the  affairt  of  men  may  be  called  the  higheti 
exercise  of  propric^.  Ts‘oo  by  one  proposal 
would  settle  the  difficulties  of  three  States ; — if 
we  by  one  word  in  reply  prevent  this  settlement, 
then  we  are  chargeabfe  with  the  want  of  pro- 
priety ;— and  on  what  grounds  can  we  go  on  to 
light?  If  we  refuse  to  accede  to  Ts'oo’s 
proposal,  we  abandon  Sung.  Our  object  has 
been  to  relieve  it;  and  if  we  abandon  it  instead, 
wbat  will  the  States  think  of  us?  There  will 
be,  OR  our  rtfusaly  three  States  which  Ts*oo  has 
•ought  to  benefit,  three  States  whose  resentment 
we  have  provoked.  When  those  who  are  dis- 
pleased with  us  become  to  numerous,  where 
will  be  our  means  to  6ght?  Our  best  plan  will 
be  privately  to  promise  to  restore  the  princes  of 
Tt'aou  and  Wei,  so  alienating  them  from  Ts*oo; 
and  at  the  same  time  let  us  seize  Yuen  Ch'un  to 
make  Ts'oo  still  more  angry.  After  we  have 
fought,  we  can  take  further  measures  on  all 
these  points.**  The  marquis  was  pleased  with 
this  advice,  and  accordingly  he  kept  Yuen 
Ch'un  a prisoner  in  Wei,  at  the  same  time 
pnvately  promising  the  princes  of  Ts'aou  and 
Wei  to  restore  them  to  their  States ; and  they, 
in  consequence,  announced  to  Ttte-yyh  their 
separation  from  the  side  of  Ts'oo.  Tsze-yuh 
was  so  angry  with  these  things  that  he  followed 
the  marquis  of  Tsin,  who  retreated  before  him. 
The  smaller  officers  of  the  army  said,  “It  is 
disgraceful  for  the  prince  of  one  State  thus  to 
avoid  the  minister  of  another.  The  army  of 
Ts  *00,  moreover,  has  been  long  in  the  field;  why 
do  we  retreat  before  it?’  Tsze-fan  said  to 
them,  “It  is  the  goodness  of  its  cause  which 


makes  an  army  strong;  you  cannot  call  it  old 
because  it  may  have  served  a long  time.  But 
for  the  kindness  of  Ts‘oo,  we  should  not  be  in 
our  present  circumstances;  and  this  K‘treat  of 
three  stages  is  to  repay  that  kindness.  If  tho 
marquis  showed  ingratitude  for  that  and  ate 
his  words  [See  the  Chuen  at  the  end  of  the 
23d  vear],  so  meeting  Ts'oo  as  an  enemy,  we 
should  be  in  the  wrong  and  Ts'oo  would  Iw  in 
the  right its  host  would  be  as  if  it  had  abund- 
ant rationa,  and  could  not  be  pronounced  old 
and  wearied.  If,  when  we  retire,  Ts'oo  also 
withdraw  its  army,  what  can  it  be  taid  that  we 
are  requiring  of  it  ? But  if  it  do  not  do  so, 
then  our  prince  retires,  and  its  subject  keeps 
pressing  upon  him; — Ts‘oo  will  ^ in  the 
wrong.”  When  Tsin  had  thm  retreated  90/s, 
the  host  of  Ts'oo  wished  to  stop,  but  Tsze-yuh 
would  not  do  so. 

* In  summer,  in  tho  4th  month,  on  Mow-shin, 
the  marquis  of  Tsin,  the  duke  of  Sung,  Kwoh 
Kwei-foo  and  Ts'uy  Yaou  of  Ts'e,  and  Yin,  a 
younger  son  of  the  earl  of  Ts'in,  all  halted  at 
Shing-puh,  while  the  army  of  Ts'oo  encamped 
with  the  height  of  E in  its  rear.  The  marquis 
was  troubled  bu  the  ttrength  of  the  enemy's  pontum, 
but  he  heard  the  soldiers  singing  to  themselves 
the  lines, 

“ Beautiful  and  rich  is  the  field  on  the  plain ; 

The  old  crop  removed,  the  new  comes  amain.*' 

The  marquis  was  doubting  about  their  meaning, 
but  Tsze-fan  said  to  him,  “ Fight.  If  we  fight 
and  are  victorious,  you  are  sure  to  gain  all  the 
States;  If  we  do  not  succeed,  we  have  the  outer 
and  inner  defences  of  the  mountains  and  the 
Ho,  and  shall  not  receive  any  serious  injury.” 
“ But,*’  said  the  marquis.  “ what  of  the  kindness 
which  I received  from  Ts'oo?”  Lwan  Ching- 
tszc  said,  “ All  the  Ke  States  north  of  the  Han 
have  been  absorbed  by  Ts'oo.  You  are  thinking 
of  the  small  kindness  which  you  received  your- 
self, and  forgetting  the  great  disgrace  done  to 
your  sumante; — the  best  plan  is  to  fight.”  The 
marquis  dreamt  that  he  was  boxing  with  the 
viscount  of  Ts'oo,  when  the  viscount  knelt  down 
upon  him,  and  sucked  his  brains.  Tliis  made 
him  afraid  again,  but  Tsze-fan  said,  'The  dream 
is  lucky.  We  lie  looking  to  heaven,  while 
Ts'oo  is  kneeling,  as  if  acknowledging  its  guilt; 
and  moreover,  wc  deal  gently  with  it.” 

‘ Tsze-yuh  tent  Tow  Foh,  to  request  that  Tsin 
would  fight  with  him,  saying,  “Let  me  have  a 
game  with  your  men.  Your  lordship  can  lean 
on  the  cross-board  of  your  carriage  and  look  on, 
and  I will  be  there  to  sec  you.”  The  marquis 
made  Lwan  Che  give  the  following  reply, ''  I 
have  heard  your  commands.  1 dared  not  to 
forget  the  kindness  of  the  lord  of  Ts'oo,  and 
therefore  I am  here.  1 retired  before  his  officer; 
— should  I have  dared  to  oppose  himself?  Since 
I have  not  received  your  orders  not  to  fight,  I 
will  trouble  you.  Sir,  to  say  to  your  leaders, 

' Prepare  your  chariots ; sec  reverently  to  your 
prince’s  business;  to-morrow  morning  1 will  see 
you.’” 

* ITie  chariots  of  Tsin  were  700,  with  the  har- 
ness of  tho  horses  on  back,  breast,  belly,  and 
hips,  all  complete.  The  marquis  ascended  tho 
old  site  of  Yew-sin  to  survey  the  army,  when  he 
said,  '‘The  young  and  the  old  are  all  properly 
disposed.  The  troops  are  fit  to  be  employed.” 
Thereafter,  he  caus^  the  trees  about  to  be  cut 
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down  to  increase  his  mnnitioni  of  war.  On  Ke« 
•r.e.  the  army  wiui  drawn  out  ibr  battle  un  the 
north  of  Sin,  Scu  Shin,  with  bis  command,  as  the 
assistant  leader  of  tlie  3d  urmy,  being  opposed  to 
the  troops  of  Ch‘iii  and  Ts‘ae.  Ts*e-yuh,  with 
the  6 troops  of  Joh>gaou.  commanded  the  army  of 
the  centre,  and  said,  **  To-day  shall  make  an  end 
of  Tsin  while  Tsze-se  commanded  on  the  left, 
and  Tsze-sbang  on  the  right.  Seu  Shin,  having 
covered  his  horses  with  tiger  skins,  commenced 
the  battle  by  attacking  the  troops  of  Chin  and 
Ts*ae,  which  took  to  flight,  and  the  right  army 
of  Ta*oo  waa  scattered.  Hoo  Maou  set  up  two 
large  flags,  and  them  he  carried  back,  while  Lwan 
Che,  also  pretended  to  fly,  dragging  branches  of 
trees  behind  his  chariots  fl'o  increase  the  dust, 
and  make  his  moTement  all  the  more  reacmble  a 
flight^.  The  army  of  Ts‘oo  dashed  after  the 
fugitives,  when  Yuen  Chin  and  Keoh  Tsin,  with 
the  1st  army  and  the  marquis’s  own,  come  crota- 
wise  upon  it.  At  the  same  time,  Hoo  Maou  and 
Huo  Yen  attacked  Tsze-se  on  the  other  side, 
and  the  left  army  of  Ts‘oo  was  at*attered.  The 
army  of  Ts'oo  indeed  wasdi^rocefully  defeated, 
for  Tsze-yuh  only  did  not  suffer  os  the  other 
leaders,  because  he  collected  his  forces,  and 
desisted  from  the  flght.  The  array  of  Tsin 
occupied  his  camp,  and  feasted  on  his  provisions 
for  3 days,  nHiring  un  the  day  Kwei-yew.* 

Par.  6.  I1h>chin  died  by  his  own  ^nd,  his 
ruler  refusing  to  forgive  his  waywardnessinaoek> 
ing  a battle  with  Tsin.  and  the  disgrace  incur- 
red by  his  defeat.  That  the  text  should  describe 
bis  death  us  if  he  hod  been  publicly  executed,  or 
at  least  put  to  death  by  the  command  of  the 
viscount  of  Ts'oo,  is  an  instance,  tho*  only  a 
minor  one,  of  the  misrepresentations  of  fact 
that  abound  in  the  classic,  and  in  which  Chinese 
critics  will  see  only  the  sagely  wisdom  of  Con- 
fudus.  The  Cbuen  says : — * At  an  earlier  time, 
Tszc-yuh  had  made  for  himself  a cap  of  fawn- 
akin,  adorned  with  carnation  gems  aiui  with 
strings  ornamented  with  jade : but  ho  had  not 
worn  it.  Before  the  battle,  he  dreamed  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Ho  said  to  him,  Give  your  cap  to 
and  1 will  give  you  the  marsh  of  Mftng- 
choo,"  and  that  he  would  not  make  the 
exchange.  TM*  dream  becomitta  known^  hit  son 
Ta-sin  and  Tsze-se  sent  Yung  Hwang  to  remon- 
strate with  him;  but  it  was  in  vain.  Yung  Kc 
[Re  was  the  designation  of  Yung  Hwangj  said, 
**lf  by  dying  you  could  benefit  the  Slate, 
peradventure  you  would  do  it;  how  much  more 
should  you  be  prepared  to  give  up  those  gems 
and  jadcl  They  arc  but  dirt,  and  if  by  them 
you  can  benefit  the  operations  of  the  army, 
why  should  you  grudge  them?”  l*he  general 
would  nut  listen  to  this  counsel ; and  when  he 
Came  forth,  he  said  to  his  son  and  Tsze-se,  "A 
Spirit  cannot  ruin  a miuister  like  me.  If  the 
minister  do  not  do  his  utmost  in  the  service  of 
the  people,  he  will  ruin  himself." 

'After  the  defeat,  the  viscount  of  TsHx>  sent 
to  him  the  message,  " If  you  come  hero,  how 
vrill  you  answer  to  the  elders  of  Shin  and  Soih 
for  the  death  of  their  rhUdrtnf''  Tsze-se  and 
Sun-pih  [TBze-yuh’s  son]  said  to  the  measengery 
*'l'ih-shin  was  going  to  die,  but  we  stopped 
him,  saying  that  the  viscount  would  himself 
like  to  put  him  to  death."  Tsze-yiib  then 
procet^led  to  L<^n-kuh,  and  there  dit*d  [com- 
mitted suicide].  When  the  marquis  of  Tsin 
heard  of  it.  his  joy  was  great.  "There  is  no 


one,"  he  said,  to  poison  my  /oy  now.  Wei  Leu- 
shin  will  indeed  be  chief  minister  m 7aie-ytiA's 
room.  But  he  will  himself  be  his  own  core;  he 
will  not  be  devoted  to  the  people."’ 

Pot.  7.  We  have  seen,  in  the  Chuen  on  par. 
5,  that  the  marquis  of  Tsin  had  promli^  to 
restore  the  prince  of  Wei  to  his  State.  But  the 
latter  probably  did  not  believe  the  promise;  and 
in  an  accession  of  alarm,  on  bearing  of  the  battle 
of  Shing'puh,  he  fled  to  Ts'oo.  According  to  the 
canon  that  princes  who  have  lost  their  States 
should  be  mentioned  by  name,  the  critics  vex 
themselves  to  account  for  tho  omission  of  the 
name  here : — see  the  note  of  the  K*ong-be  editors 
on  tho  subject. 

For.  8.  Ts^n-foo  was  Ch'ing,  in  the  north- 
west of  the  pres.  dis.  of  Yang-tsih 
dep.  K*ae-fuug,  Ho-non.  The  only  dimeuity  in 
tnmsUting  the  per.  is  with  mi-  We  ore 
told  in  the  Chuen  on  the  1st  par.  how  the  people 
of  Wd  hod  driven  out  their  ruler,  who  took  up 
his  residence  in  Sdmg-new,  till  ho  fled  to  Ts'oo, 
os  relsted  in  the  lost  par.  He  hod  left  his 
brother  8hub-woo,  however,  in  charge  of  the 
State;  and  be  it  woe  who  took  part  in  this 
meeting  and  covenant  We  cannot  translate 
by  ‘son’  or  ‘heir-son/  because  Sbub-woo 
was  not  the  son,  but  the  brother,  of  the  ruler  of 
Wei.  He  seems  to  be  here  colled  'viscount,* 
and  have  bis  place  assigned  after  the  earl  of 
Ch'ing,  of  whom  in  other  places  the  'marquis* 
of  Wd  takes  precedence. 

According  to  the  Chuen,  the  king  himself  wot 
present  at  Tsd*n-t‘oo,  and  cooferr^  high  hon- 
ours on  the  marquis  of  Tsin,  appointing  him 
also  to  be  the  chief  of  (be  princes,  and  leader  of 
the  Statoa  These  things  should  have  been 
recorded  in  the  classic.  That  they  ore  not 
recorded,  is  another  instance — more  important 
than  the  tost— of  the  peculiarity  of  the  Book, 
now  silent  as  to  certain  events,  now  misrepre- 
senting them. 

The  Chuen  says ' On  Keoh-woo,  the  marquit 
of  Tsin  arrived  at  HOng-yung,  and  caused  a poloco 
for  the  king  to  be  rear^  in  Tsi^-foo.  Three 
months  before  the  battle  of  Shing-puh,  the  carl 
of  Chlng  had  gone  to  Ts'oo,  and  offered  the 
service  of  his  array ; but  after  the  defeat  of  I's'oo 
be  was  afraid,  and  sent  Tsze-jiii  Kew  to  offer 
his  submission  to  Tsin.  Lwan  Che  of  Tsin  went 
tbereou  to  the  capital  of  Ch'ing,  and  made  a 
covenant  with  the  earl,  and  in  the  5tli  month  the 
marquis  himself  and  the  earl  made  a covenant 
in  Hing-yung.  On  Ting-we,  the  marquis 
presented  tlie  spoils  and  p^oners  of  Ts'oo  to 
the  king, — 100  chariots  with  their  horses  all  in 
mail,  and  1000  foot-soldiers.  The  earl  of  Ch'ing 
acted  as  assistant  to  the  king  in  treating  the 
marquis  with  the  ceremonies  with  which  king 
I’ing  hod  treated  his  ancestor  [Shoo,  V.xxviiij. 
On  Ke-yew,  the  king  feasted  him  with  sweet 
snirits,  and  conferred  on  him  various  gifts.  Ho 
also  commissioned  the  minister  Yin  and  his 
own  brother  Huo,  with  the  historiographer  ^ 
the  Interior,  Sliuh  Hing-foo,  to  convey  the  writ- 
ten ap|KMntmeiit  of  the  marquis  of  Tsin  to  be 
the  chief  of  the  princes,  giving  him  the  robes  to 
be  worn  In  tho  carriage  adom^  with  metal,  and 
those  proper  for  a chariot  of  war,  one  red  bow 
and  a hundred  red  arrows,  a bla^  bow  and  a 
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thousand  arrow*,  a jar  of  ipirita,  made  from  the 
black  millet,  flavoured  with  herb*,  and  three 
hundred  life-guarda.  The  words  of  the  appoint- 
ment were,  "The  king  says  to  his  uncle, 
Beverently  discharge  the  king’s  commands,  so 
as  to  give  tranquillity  to  the  States  in  every 
quarter,  and  drive  far  away  all  who  are  in- 
jected to  the  king.**  Thrice  the  marquis 
declined  his  honours;  but  at  last  accepting 
them,  he  said,  "I,  Ch*ung-nrh,  venture  twice 
to  do  obeisance,  with  my  head  bowed  to  the 
earth, — and  so  do  I receive  and  will  maintain  ! 
the  great,  disdnguished,  excellent  charge  of  the 
son  of  Heaven.**  With  this  he  received  the 
tablet,  and  went  out.  At  this  meeting,  from 
first  to  last,  thrice  he  had  audience  of  the  king. 
When  the  marquis  of  Wei  beard  of  the  defeat 
of  the  army  of  TsHx),  be  became  aftuid,  and 
fiod  from  6^no-fieie  to  go  to  Ta'oo.  He  went, 
however,  to  CnHn,  and  sent  8huh-woo  under 
the  care  of  Yuen  Heoen  to  take  part  in  the 
covenant  of  the  princee.  On  Kwei-nae,  Hoo,  a 
•on  of  king  Uwuy,  presided  over  a covenant  of 
them  all  in  the  court  of  the  king’s  palace.  The 
words  of  it  were,  " We  will  all  aasist  the  royal 
House,  and  do  no  liarm  to  one  another.  If  any 
one  transgress  this  covenant,  may  the  intelli- 
gent Spirits  destroy  him,  so  that  be  shall  lose 
bis  people  and  not  be  able  to  possess  his  State, 
and,  to  the  remotest  posterity,  let  him  have  no 
descendant  old  or  young!**  The  supoior  mao 
will  say  that  this  covenant  was  sincere,  and 
tiiat  in  all  this  service  Me  manpiie  of  Tsin  over- 
came by  the  virtuous  training  which  be  had 
given  to  his  people.* 

In  the  text  no  mention  la  made  of  king 
Sing’s  brother  Hoo  taking  part  in  the  cove- 
nant of  TsMD-t^oo.  Haou  says  that  be  is  not 
mentioned,  because,  though  he  prerided  over 
the  covenant  he  was  not  a party  to  it,  and 
not  smear  his  Ups  with  the  blood  of  the  victim. 
The  covenant  was  made,  acc.  to  the  text,  oo 
Kwei-ch‘ow,  the  18th  day  of  the  month ; aoc.  to 
(he  Cbuen,  on  Kwei-hae,  the  28th  day.  Too 
observes  that  one  or  other  of  Uiese  dates  must 
be  wrong. 

Par.  9.  The  marquis  of  ChHn  bad  been  one  of 
(he  adherents  of  Ts'oo,  but  now  he  wished,  like 
other  princesi,  to  join  the  party  of  the  victorioos 
Tsin.  He  went  to  tlie  meeting,  but  did  not  ar- 
rive atTs^-t^xk,  tiU  the  covenant  was  over. 

Par.  10.  This  par.  implies  what  Is  related  in 
(be  Chuen  on  p.  8,  that  the  king  in  person  had 
met  the  marquis  of  Tain  on  his  return  firom 
the  victory  at  Shiog-poh.  '*rhe  king’s  place* 
was  uf  course  ’the  p^ace*  buUt  for  him  at 
TsSen-t’oo.  Kuh-ldmg  aays  that  when 
arc  mentioned,  the  place  should  not  be  given, 
and  that  the  mention  of  the  place,  where  the 
visit  is  made  or  the  audience  had,  intimates 
(hat  it  is  not  the  proper  place  for  the  king  to 
be  in ; but  the  criticism  is  groundless.  I trans- 
late here  as  usual.  ’Had  an  audience* 
would  be  equally  aultaUe.  Wang  K’ih-kwan 
; A.  D.  1804 — 1872)  observes  that 
is  a general  term  to  describe  audiences 
with  the  ruler  ^ H ^ jJI  ^ 

■Ifc)- 


Per.  11.  , — see  on  II.  xv.5.  The 

Cbuen  says:— >*  Some  nne  accused  Yuen  Heuen 
to  the  marquis  of  Wei,  saving  that  he  was 
raising  Shub-woo  to  the  real  marquisate,  and 
the  marquis  thereupon  caused  Heuen's  son, 
Keoh,  who  was  in  attendance  on  him,  to  be 
put  to  death.  T^otwitUstanHing  this.  Heuen  did 
not  disregard  the  charge  which  he  had  recfdved 
fVom  the  marquis,  but  supported  E-shuh  [E  la 
the  bon.  title  of  Sbuh-woo,  the  marquis’s  bro- 
ther] in  the  guardianship  of  the  State.  In  the 
€th  month,  the  people  of  Tsin  restored  the 
marquis,  and  then  the  officer  King  Woo  [on 
the  marquis’s  part]  and  the  people  of  Wei 
made  the  following  covenant  in  Yuen-puh:—- 
" Heaven  sent  down  calamity  on  the  State  of 
Wei,  so  that  the  ruler  and  his  subjects  were  not 
harmonious,  and  we  were  brought  to  our  pres- 
ent state  of  sorrow.  But  now  Heaven  if 
guiding  idl  minds,  bringing  them  in  humility  to 
a mutual  accord.  If  there  had  not  been  those 
who  abode  in  the  State,  who  would  have  kept 
the  altars  for  the  ruler?  If  there  had  not  been 
those  who  went  abroad  triM  him,  who  would  have 
guarded  his  cattle  and  horses?  Because  of 
the  former  want  of  harmony,  we  now  cl^rly 
beg  to  covenant  before  you,  great  Spirits,  asking 
yon  to  direct  our  conideuces;— from  this  time 
forward  after  this  covenant,  those  who  went 
abroad  with  the  mortis  shall  not  presume  npon 
their  services,  and  those  who  remained  in  the 
State  need  not  fear  that  any  crime  will  be 
imputed  to  them.  If  any  bre  j this  covenant^ 
exciting  dissatisfactions  and  quarrels,  may  the 
intelligent  Spirits  and  oar  former  rulers  mark 
and  destroy  tnem  t **  When  the  people  beard  this 
covenant,  they  had  no  longer  any  doubts  in  their 
minds.  After  <Att,  the  marquis  wished  to  enter 
the  capital  before  the  the  time  agreed  upon,  the 
officer  King  going  before  him  [to  prepare  the 
people] . ^*ang  Tsang  who  had  charge  of  the 
gate,  ticking  be  was  a messenger,  enter^  in 
tbesamecarriagewithhini.  Meanwhile  the  mar- 
quis’s brother  ('h’uen-keuen,  and  Hwa  Chung, 
rode  on  ahead  of  him.  Shuh-woo  was  then  about 
to  bathe ; but  when  he  heard  that  the  marquis 
was  come,  he  ran  joyfully  out  to  meet  him, 
bolding  his  hair  in  his  hand,  and  was  killed  by 
an  arrow  fkoro  one  of  those  who  had  rode  on  be- 
fore. The  marquis  knew  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  no  crime,  pillowed  the  corpse  on  his  own  thigh, 
and  wept  over  it.  Ch’uen-k’euen  ran  away,  but 
the  marquis  sent  after  him,  and  put  him  to  death. 
Ynen  Heu«i  fied  to  Tsin.* 

The  text  says  that  the  marquis  of  Wei  return- 
ed ’from  Ts’oo  ( ^ he  had  fled 

in  p.  7.  The  Chuen  on  p.  8,  however,  makes 
us  think  that  be  never  went  so  far  as  Ts’oo, 
but  stopt  short  in  his  flight,  and  went  to  Tsin. 
This  is  also  the  account  of  him  given  in  the 
^ij  ^ Knh-lMng  infers  from  the  ^ 

that  it  was  Ta’oo  which  restored  the  mar- 
qul»  to  hl»  Sute  ^ ^)j  but  T»‘oo 

was  not  in  a condition  at  present  to  put  forth 
such  an  influence  in  behalf  of  its  adherents. 

Far.  18.  In  the  1st  par.  of  last  year  we  have 
the  viscount  of  Ke,  son  of  the  lady  in  the  text, 
at  the  court  of  L^,  and  in  p.  4,  an  officer  ^ 
Loo  attacks  Ke.  The  visit  here  was  probably 
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undertaken  with  reference  to  the  miaunder- 
•tanding  between  the  two  Statei,  the  mother 
of  the  viscount  of  the  one  and  sister  of  the 
marquis  of  the  other  wishing  to  reconcile  them. 

Par.  U.  This  was  a visit  of  friendly  inquiry. 
(^^),  for  which  many  reasons  can  be  assigned. 
A likely  one  is  that  it  was  a sequel  to  the  cove- 
nant at  Ts^n-t‘00,  in  which  both  Loo  and  Ts‘e 
bad  taken  part. 

[The  Chuen  appends  here * At  the  battle 
of  Shing-puh,  the  cattle  of  the  army  of  Tain 
ran,  being  in  beat,  into  a marsh,  and  wtre  lost ; 
the  left  flag,  belonging  to  the  great  banner,  was 
lost; — through  KHs  Mwan's  disobeying  orders. 
The  provost-marshal  caused  him  to  put  to 
death  tn  conse<ptence{  the  punishment  was  made 
known  to  all  the  assistiag  princes;  and  Maou 
Fei  was  appointed  in  his  place.  On  the  return 
of  the  army,  it  crossed  the  Ho  on  Jin-woo.  Chow 
Che-k*csou  had  gone  home  before,  and  Sze 
Hwuy  was  temporarily  made  spearman  on  the 
right.  In  autumn,  in  the  7th  month,  on  Ping- 
shin,  the  troops  in  triumphal  array  entered  the 
capital  of  Tsin.  The  spoils  were  presented,  and 
the  left  ears  that  had  been  cut  off  front  the 
soldiers  of  Ts‘00  were  set  forth,  in  the  temple. 
There  also  the  marquis  drank  the  cup  of  return; 
and  distributed  rewards  on  a great  scale,  pub- 
lishing the  summons  for  anoth^  assembly  of  the 
States,  and  the  punishment  of  those  who  waver- 
ed in  their  adherence.  Chow  Chc-k‘^u  was 
put  to  death,  and  his  doom  declared  throughout 
the  State,  so  that  the  people  were  awed  into  a 
groat  submission.  The  superior  man  will  de- 
clare that  duke  Wftn  excelled  in  the  use  of 
punishments,  awing  the  people  by  the  execution 
of  three  criminals  [T^n  Heeh,  Mwan,  and 
Chow  Che-k‘eaou1.  What  we  read  in  the  Book 
of  Poetry  [She,  lU.  U.  ode  IX.  1.}, 

**  Cherish  this  centre  of  the  State, 

To  give  rest  to  all  within  its 
four  quarters,” 

is  descriptive  of  the  right  use  of  the  regular 
punishments.*] 

Par.  16.  Wftn, — see  V.  x.  2.  It  had  been 
conferred  by  king  S^ng  on  Tsin,  as  related  in 
the  Chuen  appended  to  par.  4 of  the  25th  year. 
This  meeting  was  the  one,  the  summons  to 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  last  Chnen.  Kub- 
l^ng  hoi  not  the  characters  -0^  The 
meeting  is  memorable  as  the  1st  of  these  ga- 
therings of  the  States  at  which  Ts‘in,  destined 
to  absorb  them  all.  was  represented. 

The  marquis  of  Ch‘in,  l^own  as  duke  Kung 
succeeded  to  his  father,  whose 
death  is  recorded  in  p.  12,  but  the  father  being 
not  yet  buried,  he  appears  here  only  as  *son,’ 
and  is  ranked  after  tne  earl  of  ChHng.  The 
Chuen  says  that  at  this  meeting,  measures  were 
taken  *to  punish  the  States  which  were  not 
submissive;*  meaning  lieu,  and  perhaps  also  W'’el. 

Par.  16.  Ho-yang  was  in  pres.  dep.  of  Uwae- 
k'ing,  Ho-nan, — within  the  territory  of  W'ftn. 
For>^  Kuh  has  The  Chuen  says: — ‘As 
to  the  assembly  here,  the  marquis  of  Tsin  called 
the  king  to  It,  and  then  with  all  the  princes  had 
an  interview  with  him,  and  made  him  bold  a 
court  of  inspection.  Chung-ne  said,  “For  a 
subject  to  call  bis  ruler  to  any  place  is  a thing 


not  to  be  set  forth  as  an  example.”  Tbereforo 
the  text  says,~‘*The  king  held  a court  of  recep- 
tion at  Uo-yang.”  The  text  thus  shows  that  here 
was  not  the  place  for  the  king  to  hold  a court, 
and  also  illustrates  the  excellent  service  of  the 
marouis  of  Tsin.'  In  this  Chuen  we  have  a re- 
markable admission  by  Confucius  himself,  that 
he  misrepresented  facta,  relating  events  not  ac- 
cording to  the  truth  of  his  knowledge.  1 sup- 
pose that  bis  words  stop  at  ^|,  and  that  in 

we  have  the  language  of  Tso-sbe, 
intimating  that  Confucius  wanted  to  give  some 
intimation — which  is  very  indistinct  indeod»> 
that  the  thing  was  not  exactly  as  he  said,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  acknowledge  the  good  intention 
of  the  marquis  of  Tsin  in  the  whole  transaction. 

Par.  17.  Sec  on  par,  10.  Jin-shin  was  in  the 
10th  month.  The  characters  have  pro- 

bably been  lost  from  the  commencement  of  the 
par. 

Par.  16.  The  marquis  of  Wei  had  been  per- 
suaded by  Ning  Woo  to  go  to  the  meeting  at 
Wftn;  but  the  marquis  of  Tain  refused  to  allow 
him  to  take  part  in  it,  and  indeed  put  him  un- 
der guard,  till  he  should  have  determined  on 
his  guilt  in  the  death  of  his  brother.  Ning  Woo 
and  two  other  officers,  K'een  Chwang  and  See 
Yung,  accompanied  their  ruler  to  Wftn. 

The  Chuen  says  : — ‘ The  marquis  of  Wei  and 
Yuen  Heuon  pleaded  against  each  other.  The 
officer  K*cen  Chwang  teas  representative  of  the 
marquisj  as  the  defendant,  witn  Ning  Woo  to  as- 
sist him,  and  Sze  Yung  as  his  advocate.  The 
marquis*s  pleas  could  not  be  sustained  ; and  the 
mortis  of  Tsin  put  Sze  Yung  to  death,  and  cut 
oflT  the  feet  of  Chwang.  Considering  that 
Ning  Yu  [the  name  of  Ning  Woo]  had  acted  a 
faithful  part,  he  let  him  off ; but  ne  seized  the 
marquis  himself,  and  convey^  him  to  the  capi- 
tal, where  he  was  confined  in  a dark  room,  with 
Ning  Woo  to  attend  to  the  supplying  him  with 
provisions  in  a bag.* 

Par.  19.  The  ^ here  is  of  coarse  mere- 
ly ss  •*  was  restored  to  his  place  ” as  minister. 
Heuen  had  fled  from  Wei  to  Tsin,  as  related  un- 
der par.  11 , to  escape  from  the  marquis.  Things 
were  now  changed . The  marquis  was  a prisoner, 
and  the  dispos^  of  the  State  seemed  to  rest  with 
the  officer.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘Yuen  Heuen 
returned  to  Wei,  and  raised  ilea,  another  ion  of 
duke  Wftn,  to  be  marquis.*  We  must  suppose 
that  Heuen  had  the  authority  of  the  marquis  of 
Tsin  tor  what  he  did ; but  the  critics  are  unani- 
mous in  condemning  him.  The  case  of  the  mar- 
quis was  now  in  the  king’s  hands,  and  Heuen 
should  have  waited  for  the  royal  decision  about 
him  and  the  affairs  of  the  State. 

Far.  20.  Heu,  though  only  a small  State, 
was  the  roost  perautent  in  adhering  to  the  for- 
tunes of  Ts‘00,  influenced  prul^bly  by  the 
consideration  of  its  own  contiguity  to  that  State. 
The  implies  that  the  princes  proceeded 
fri>m  their  meeting  at  Wftn  and  audience  of  the 
king,  to  the  attack  of  Heu,  withont  returning  to 
tlieir  States,  or  engaging  in  any  other  enterprise. 

Par.  21.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘On  Ting-ch*ow 
the  princes  all  laid  siege  to  the  capital  of  Heu. 
The  marquis  of  Tsin  falling  ill.  How  Now,  a 
personal  attendant  of  the  earl  of  Ti‘aou,  bribed 
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the  ofBcer  of  diriiuitioik,  and  got  him  to  attribute 
the  marquia*e  illneM  to  hit  dealing  with  Tt^aoo. 
“Duke  Hwan  of  Tt'e,’*  reprtsenttd  tht  o^cer^ 
“astembled  the  princetf  and  ettablisbed  State* 
of  difTerent  tumamee  from  hit  own  [e-p^  Hing 
and  Wei];  but  your  lordabip  now  attembloa 
them,  and  extingulihee  Siatet  of  your  own 
tunuune;  for  Sbuh  Cbin*toh,  the  first  lord  of 
Ts^u  was  a son  of  king  W&n,  and  T*ang*shub, 
our  first  lord,  was  a son  of  king  Woo.  Not 
only  is  it  not  proper  to  assemble  the  princes  and 
eztingnish  any  of  your  own  surname,  but  yon 
made  the  same  promise  to  the  earl  of  Ts‘aou  as 
to  the  marquis  of  Wei,  and  you  bare  not 
restored  the  earl  as  you  did  the  marquis; 
^you  have  not  shown  good  faith.  Their  crime 


was  the  same,  and  their  punishment  is  UifiTer- 
ent;~yon  do  not  show  an  equal  justice.  It  is 
by  propriety  that  righteousness  is  carried  out ; 
it  is  by  good  faith  that  propriety  is  maintained ; 
it  is  by  equal  justice  that  depravity  is  corrected. 
If  your  lordship  let  these  three  things  go,  in 
what  position  will  you  be  placed?”  Themarquia 
was  pleased,  and  restored  the  earl  of  Ts'aou, 
who  immediate  joined  the  other  princes  at 
Hen.’ 

[The  Cbuen  has  here  an  additional  article : — 
*Tbe  marquis  of  Tsin  formed  three  aev  columns 
of  omy  to  withstand  the  Teih.  Senn  Lin-foo 
had  the  command  of  that  of  the  centre;  Too 
Keih  of  that  of  the  right,  and  8^  Meeh  of  that 
of  the  left,’] 
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XXIX. 


1 In  the  [duke’s]  twenty-ninth  year,  in  spring,  Koh-loo  of 

Keae  came  to  Loo. 

2 The  duke  arrived  from  the  sic^  of  [the  capital  of]  Heu. 
8 In  summer,  in  the  sixth  month,  [the  duke]  had  a meet- 
ing with  an  officer  of  the  ki^,  an  officer  of  Tsin,  an 
officer  of  Sung,  an  officer  of  Ts‘e,  an  officer  of  Ch'in, 
an  officer  of  Ts'ae,  and  an  officer  of  Ts‘in,  when  they 
made  a covenant  in  Teih-ts‘euen. 

4 In  autumn,  there  was  ^eat  fall  a of  hail. 

5 In  winter,  Koh-loo  of  Keae  came  [again]  to  Loo. 
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Par.  1.  Rc*ae  was  a small  State  held  by  one 
of  the  E or  wild  tribes  of  the  east in  the  south 
of  the  pres.  Keaon  Chow 

chow.  Koh'loo  was  the  name  of  its  cliief  at 
time.  His  coming  to  Loo  would  bo  equiva- 
lent to  a court-visit  (IB)i  but  such  visits  were 
not  interchanged  by  the  princes  of  China  with 
the  barbarous  chieftains,  and  therefore,  we  have 
•imply  ‘he  came.'  The  Chuen  says: — 
‘ Koh-loo  of  Keae  came  to  pay  a court-visit  to 
the  duke,  and  camped  in  the  country  alwve 
Cb‘ang-yen.  The  duke  being  absent  at  the 
meeting  toith  (As  other  pruices,  they  sent  biro 
forage  and  rice; — which  was  proper.’ 

Far.  2.  Kung  and  Kuh  both  have  before 
^ Kung  is  Teih-ts‘cuen  was 
near  the  capital, ~20  k north-east  frron  the  pres, 
dis.  city  of  Loh-yang,  dcp.  ilo-nan.  The  name 
was  taken  from  that  of  a spring  which  formed  a 
•mall  lake.  The  Chuen  says : — ‘ The  duke  had 
a meeting  with  king  Uwuy's  son  Hoo,  Hoo  Yen 
of  Tsin,  Kung-suo  Koo  of  Snug,  Kwub  Kwei- 


foo  of  Ts*e,  Yuen  T*aou-t‘oo  of  Ch*hi,  and  the 
carl  of  Tsdn's  son  Yin,  when  they  made  a cove- 
naut  at  Teih-ts'cuen to  renew  and  confirm 
the  covenant  at  Tseen-t'oo,  and  to  consult  about 
invading  ChHng.  The  names  of  the  ministers 
of  tlie  difft.  States  are  not  in  the  text ; — to  con- 
demn them.  According  to  rule,  a minister  of  a 
State  ought  not  to  hold  a meeting  with  a duka 
or  a marquis,  though  he  may  do  so  with  an  earl, 
a viscount,  or  a baron.’  lliU  decision  of  Tso-she 
may  be  c^ed  in  question.  The  view  of  Hoo 
Gan-kwoh  and  others,  that  the  title  ‘duke 
is  omitted  in  the  text  to  conceal  the  disgrace 
of  the  marquis  meeting  with  his  inferiors,  is 
ridiculous. 

Far.  4.  Tso-she  says  the  hall  amounted  to  a 
plague,  or  great  calamity  ; and  that  therefore  we 
have  a record  of  it. 

Far.  6.  The  Chuen  says:— ‘lie  cauM  again, 
because  be  had  nut  seen  the  duke  the  former 
time.  He  was  received  in  the  court,  treated  with 
ceremony,  and  feasted  in  an  extraordinary  way. 
Hearing  a cow  lowing,  he  said,  * She  bu 
three  calves  that  have  all  been  used  as  victims. 
Her  voice  says  so.”  On  inquiry  this  was  found 
to  be  really  die  easel’ 
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XXX.  1 It  was  the  [duke’s]  thirtieth  year,  the  spring,  the  king’s 
first  month. 

2 In  summer,  tlie  Teih  made  an  incursion  into  Ts‘e. 

3 In  autumn,  Wei  put  to  death  its  great  officer,  Yuen 

Heuen,  and  duke  [Wan’s]  son,  Hca. 

4 Ch'ing,  marquis  of  Wei,  returned  to  Wei. 

5 A body  of  men  from  Tsin  and  one  from  Ts‘in  laid  siege 

to  [the  capital  of]  Ch'ing. 

6 A body  of  men  from  Keae  made  an  incursion  into 

Seaou. 

7 In  winter,  the  king  [by]  Heaven’s  [grace]  sent  his  chief 

minister,  the  duke  of  Chow,  to  Loo,  on  a mission 
of  friendly  inquiries. 

8 Duke  [Chw'ang’s]  son,  Suy,  went  to  the  capital,  and  at 

the  same  time  went  to  Tsin. 
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Par.  2.  The  Cbuen  tayi:— ‘An  ofBoer  of 
Tsin  wae  cooductioK  an  incursion  into  Ch'ing, 
to  see  whether  that  State  could  be  attack^ 
with  advitntaM  or  not.  The  Tcih  took  the  op* 
TOrtunity  of  Tein’a  being  thus  occupied  with 
t'h'ing,  and  in  the  summer  made  an  incursion 
into  Ts‘e.*  Woo  Ch‘ing  says : — ‘ In  the  winter  of 
the  duke's  28th  year,  Tsin  proceeded  from  the 
meeting  at  Wftn  to  Ixiaiege  Heu,  and  yet  Hen 
did  not  submit.  In  the  summer  of  the  29th 
year,  at  the  covenant  of  Teih-tscuen,  the  mar* 
quis  consulted  about  an  incursion  into  Ch'ing, 
and  yet  ChHng  showed  no  signs  of  fesir.  And 
DOW  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  the  Teih 
seized  their  opportunity,  and  made  an  incursion 
intoTs^.  It  is  plain  that  after  the  battle  of 
8hing*puh  and  the  meeting  of  Tseen*t*oo,  the 
power  of  duke  W&n  as  leader  of  the  States 
went  on  gradually  to  decay:— the  state  of 
things  at  this  time  might  have  led  him  to  re* 
flection ! ' 

Par.  8.  Compare  on  p.  6 of  the  28th  year. 
By  Wei  we  must  understand  the  marquis  of 
Wei,  who  instigated  the  murder  of  Yuen,  though 
it  was  committed  before  his  entrance  into  toe 
capital.  We  have  in  the  Chuen * The  mar- 
quis of  Tsin  employed  the  physician  Yen  to 
poison  the  marquis  of  Wei,  but  Ning  Yu  bribed 
the  physician  to  make  the  poison  so  weak 
that  ms  master  did  not  die  of  it.  The  duke  [of 
Loo]  ajter  this  interceded  on  his  behalf,  and 
presented  the  king  and  the  marquis  of  Tsin  each 
with  10  pairs  of  iade  ornaments.  The  king 
acceded  to  the  dukea  intercession,  and  in  autumn 
the  marquis  of  Wei  was  released.  Ho  then 
bribed  Chow  Ch*uen  and  Yay  Kin,  saying, 
*lf  you  can  secure  roy  restoration,  1 will 
make  you  my  high  ministers.”  On  this  Chow 
and  Yay  killed  Yuen  Heuen,  with  Tsze-teih  and 
Tsze*e.  When  the  marquis  was  entering  the 
sncestral  temple  to  sacrifice  to  his  predecessors, 
Chow  snd  Yay  were  there  in  full  dress  to  re- 
ceive their  charge  aj  ministtrt.  Chow  preceded, 
but  when  he  came  to  the  door,  he  was  taken  ill, 
and  died,  upon  which  Kin  declined  the  appoint- 
ment.' 

Nothing  is  said  in  the  Chuen  on  the 


which  iu  many  editions  is  made  to 
form  a paragraph  by  itself.  Two  questions 
hare  ‘vexed’  the  critics  greatly.  1st,  had 
been  marquis  of  Wei  for  more  than  a year  [see 
XXVm.  19,  and  the  Chuen  on  it] ; how  » it 
that  in  the  text  he  is  simply  called  ‘duke’s  son* 


To  meet  this  difficulty,  Lew  Ch'ang 
1919-1097)  denies  the  truth  of 
the  statement,  in  the  Chuen 


referred  to,  so  that  Hea  had  never  been  anything 


but  on  which  the  K'ang-he  editors  re- 

mark that  the  truth  of  the  Chuen  is  not  to  be 
doubted.  Hoo  Gan-kwoh  thinks  that  though 
Tuen  Heuen  had  made  Hea  marquis  as  the 
Chuen  says,  yet  H^  had  never  accepted  the  dig- 
nity, and  only  cunsiderd  himself  as  holding  the 

fdacc  of  his  brother,  till  he  should  be  liberated 
rom  bis  captivity;  and  that  consequently  the 
of  the  text  is  the  endorsement  of  his 
integrity.  Wang  Yuen  in  the  end  of 


the  Song  djmas^),  holds  that  Hea  had  accepted 
the  marquisate  from  Yuen  Heuen,  and  was  as 
guilty  as  his  minister,  so  that  the  text  calls  him 
merely  to  show  that  his  twelve  months' 

tenure  of  dignity  was  only  a usurpation.  The 
imperial  editors,  setting  aside  these  three  views 
approve  of  that  of  Too  Yu,  who  admits  that 
bad  been  made  marquis  by  Yuen,  but 
thinks  that  the  title  of  or  ‘ruler*  is  not 
given  to  him,  because  he  bad  not  been  recog- 
nized by  the  princes  at  any  general  meeting  of 
the  States ; and  they  then  go  on  to  set  forth  the 
usage  of  the  clastic  in  such  cases  at  that  of  Hea 
and  his  brother  more  fully  than  Too  had  done. 
2d,  What  significancy  is  there  in  the  record 
of  the  death  of  following  that  of  Y uen,  with 

the  connecting  between  them  f Should  the 
ruler  thus  follow  his  officer?  The  text  indi- 


cates that  Hea  bad  been  the  tool  of  Yuen,  and 
was  involved  consequently  in  the  same  fate. 
Maou  aplty  refers  to  11.  iL  1,  where  the  ruler  pre- 
cedes the  officers  with  the  same  between:  — 

Far.  4.  In  XXVllI.  11,  tlm  former  return  of 
the  marquis  to  his  State  is  described  by 


^ ; here  wo  have  simply.  The  reason  of 
the  difference  in  the  language  probably  is,  that 
in  the  former  case  the  ma^ids  had  fled  from 
Wei,  and  so  left  it  as  it  were  by  bis  own  act, 
while  in  the  other  he  had  been  detained  from  it 
by  the  action  of  the  marquis  of  Tsin,  and  against 
bis  own  will. 

Far.  5.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘ In  the  9th  month, 
on  Keah-woo,  the  marquis  of  Tsin  and  the 
earl  of  Tsin  laid  siege  to  Chlng,  because  of  the 
want  of  courtesy  which  the  earl  of  it  had  shown 
to  the  marquis  in  his  wanderings  [Sec  the 
Chuen  at  the  end  of  the  23d  year],  and  because 
he  was  with  double-mindedness  inclining  to 
Ts‘oo.  The  army  of  Tsin  took  a position  at 
Han-ling,  and  that  of  Tsin  one  at  Fan-nan. 
Yih  Che-hoo  said  to  the  earl  of  Ch'lng,  “'The 
State  is  in  imminent  peril.  If  you  send  Chub 
Cbe-woo  to  see  the  earl  of  Ts‘io,  his  army  U 
sure  to  bo  withdrawn.”  The  earl  took  the 
advice,  but  Chuh  Che- woo  declined  the  mission, 
saving,  “ When  your  servant  was  in  the  strength 
of  bis  age,  he  was  regarded  as  not  equal  to 
others ; and  now  he  is  old,  and  unable  to  render 
any  service.”  The  earl  said,  “That  1 was  not 
able  to  employ  you  earlier,  and  now  beg  your 
help  in  my  straits,  I acknowledge  to  be  my 
fault.  But  if  Cb‘ing  perish,  you  also  will  suffer 
loss.”  On  this  Che-woo  agreed,  and  undertook 
the  mission. 

* At  night  he  was  let  down  fVom  the  dty-wall 
by  a rope ; and  when  he  saw  the  earl  of  Tsin, 
he  smd,  “ With  Tsin  and  Tsin  both  besieging 
its  capital,  Ching  knows  thst  it  must  perish. 
If  the  ruin  of  Ching  were  to  benefit  your  lord- 
ship,  I should  not  dare  to  speak  to  you;— you 
might  well  urge  your  officers  and  soldiers  in 
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inch  ft  cftte.  Bot  you  know  the  difficulty  there 
would  be  with  such  ft  distftot  border,  another 
State  intervening.  Of  what  advantage  is  it  to 
you  to  destroy  Ch*ing  to  benefit  ^our  neighbour? 
llis  advantage  will  be  your  disadvantage.  If 
yon  leave  Ch‘ing  to  be  master  and  host  here  on 
the  way  to  the  east,  when  your  officers  go  and 
come  with  their  baggage,  it  can  minister  to 
their  necessities; — and  surely  this  will  be  no 
injury  to  you.  And  moreover,  your  lordship 
was  a benefactor  to  Ms  /ormsr  murgvis  of  Tsin, 
and  he  promised  you  Ms  eities  of  Tseaou  and 
Hea;  but  in  the  morning  he  crossed  Ms  and 
in  the  evening  he  commenced  building  dtJenctM 
OMiiMt  yoa : — this  your  lordship  knows.  But 
Tsin  is  insatiable.  Having  made  ChMng  its 
boundary  on  the  cast,  it  will  go  on  to  want  to 
enlarge  its  border  on  the  west.  And  how  will 
it  be  able  to  do  that  except  by  taking  territory 
from  Ts'in?  To  diminish  Tsin  in  order  to 
advantage  Tsin:— this  is  a matter  for  your 
lordship  to  think  about.** 

*Tlie  earl  of  Ts’in  was  pleased  with  this 
speech,  and  made  a covenant  with  the  people  of 
Ch'ing,  appointing  Ke  Tsze,  Fung  Sun,  and 
Yang  Sun  to  guard  the  territory,  while  he  him- 
self returned  to  Tsze-fan  asked  leave  to 

pursue  and  smite  him,  but  the  marquis  of  Tsin 
said,  No.  But  for  his  assistance  1 should  not 
have  arrived  at  my  present  state.  To  get  the 
benefit  of  a man’s  help,  and  then  to  injure  him, 
would  show  a want  of  benevolence.  To  have 
erred  in  those  with  whom  I was  to  co-operate 
shows  mv  want  of  knowledge.  To  exchange 
the  orderly  array  m which  we  came  here  for  one 
of  disorder  would  show  a want  of  warlike  skill. 
1 will  withdraw.”  And  upon  this  he  also  left 
Ch*ing. 

* Before  this,  Lan,  a son  of  the  earl  of 
Ch'lng,  had  fled  from  that  State  to  Tsin.  Fol- 
lowing the  marquis  of  Tsin  In  the  invasion  of 
ChHng,  he  begg^  that  he  might  not  take  any 
part  in,  or  be  present  at,  the  siege.  His  request 
was  granted,  and  ho  was  sent  to  the  eastern 
border  of  Tsin  to  wait  for  further  orders.  Sbih 


Keah-foo  and  How  Seuen-to  now  came  to  meet 
him,  and  bail  him  as  his  father’s  successor,  that 
by  means  of  him  they  might  ask  peace  from 
Tsin  ;~and  this  was  granted  to  them.’ 

It  appears  from  the  Chuen  that  the  lords  of 
Tsin  and  Ts'in  were  both  with  their  forces  in 
Ch4ng.  We  must  suppose,  however,  that  they 
did  not  themselves  command,  and  hence  we 
have  #A-^A  in  the  text  Too  Tu 
says  the  ^ were  'small  men  ’ of  in- 

ferior rank,  but  ^ need  not  be  so  limited; 
and  in  fact  we  know  that  Tsae-fan  was  in  the 
army  of  Tain. 

Par.  6.  Seaou  appears  before  this  in  the 
Chuen  on  III.  xii.3.  It  was  a small  State,  a 
Foo-yung  of  Sung,  and  has  left  its  name  in  the 
pres.  dls.  of  8€aou,  dep.  Seu-chow 
K^g-sop.  Chang  Hcab  supposes  that  the 
visits  of  the  chief  of  to  Loo  in  the  last 
year  were  somehow  connected  with  the  move- 
ment in  the  text. 

Par.  7.  Compare  on  Lix.1.  {■  here 
'the  prime  minister,’  as  in  IX. 3. 
The  Chuen  says: — At  the  entertainment  to  him, 
there  were  the  pieJeUd  roots  of  the  sweet  flag  cut 
Mmall,  rice,  millet,  and  the  salt  in  the  form  of  a 
tiger,  all  $et  forth.  Yoch  [the  prime  minister’s 
name]  declined  »vch  an  entertainment,  saying,  'The 
ruler  of  a State,  whose  civil  talents  make  him 
illustrious,  and  whose  military  prowess  makes  him 
an  object  of  dread,  is  feasted  with  such  a com- 
plete array  of  provisions,  to  emblem  his  virtues. 
The  five  savours  arc  introduced,  and  viands  of 
the  finest  grains,  with  the  salt  in  the  shape  of 
a tiger,  to  illustrate  his  services ; but  I am  not 
worthy  of  such  a feast.* 

Par.  8.  The  Chuen  says  : * Tung-mun  Seang- 
chung  [see  the  Chuen  on  XX\T.5]  was  going 
with  friendly  inquiries  to  Chow,  when  he  took 
the  occasion  to  pay  a similar  visit  in  the 
place  to  Tsin.’ 
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XXXI. 


1 In  the  [duke’s]  thirty-first  year,  we  took  the  lands  of 

Tse-sc. 

2 Duke  [Cliwang’s]  son,  Suy,  went  to  Tsin. 

3 In  summer,  in  the  fourth  month,  [the  duke]  divined  a 

fourth  time  for  [the  day  of]  the  border  sacrifice. 

4 The  divination  was  adverse,  and  so  the  victim  was  let 

R®- 

5 Still  he  offered  the  sacrifices  to  the  three  objects  of 

Survey. 

6 It  was  autumn,  the  seventh  month. 

7 In  winter,  duke  [Chwang’s]  eldest  daughter — she  of  Ke 

— came  [to  Loo],  seeking  for  a wife  [for  her  son], 

8 The  Teih  besieged  [the  capital  of]  Wei. 

9 In  the  twelfth  month,  Wei  removed  its  capital  to  Te- 

k‘ew. 


Par.  I.  In  III.  xviii.  2 the  ctmractcrs  j 
t®  dcnutc  simply  * west  of  the  Tae/  but  here,  j 
and  in  VJI.i.  8,  x.  2,  they  must  be  the  name  of 
a certain  lUHtrict  or  tract  of  country,  the  exact 
position  of  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  define. 
As  Too  Yu  says,  Tso-she  says  j 

that  it  was  a portitm  of  the  territory  of  Ts‘aou, 
which  the  marquis  of  Tsin  had  apjHirtioned  to 
other  States  in  the  duke’s  28ih  year;  and  lie 
tells  the  following  story  about  the  acquisition 
of  it: — ‘The  duke  sent  Tsnnjr  WUn-cliunjf  to 
rscriVe  A u portion;  who  was  passing  a night  at 
Ch'ung-kwan.  the  lU'oplc  of  which  said  to  him, 
“Tsin,  having  recently  securt'il  the  adherence 
of  the  princes,  will  be  most  kind  to  those  who 
are  most  respectful.  If  you  don't  make  haste, 


you  will  not  bo  in  time  to  get  any."  The  officer 
acted  accordingly,  and  got  for  his  sharo  of  the 
territory  of  Ts*nou  all  the  portion  extending 
from  T'aou  to  the  south  and  east  as  far  as  the 
Tse.'  But  this  account  of  Loo’s  acquisition  of 
Tsc-se  lias  been  much  questioned.  Chaou 
K^H'ang.  Lew  Oi'ang,  and  many  others,  dis* 
carding  the  idea  of  its  biding  a gift  from  Tsin, 
hold  that  the  territory  had  formerly  belonged 
to  Luo.  had  1x*cn  taken  from  it  by  Ts'aou,  and 
I that  Lw  now  claimed  and  retook  it.  They 
' make  a canon,  tliut  wherever  is  mentioned 
! as  ‘taking’  towns  or  land,  and  no  name  of  a 
j State  to  which  they  belonged  is  given,  we  are 
j to  understand  that  Loo  was  only  retaking  its 
j own.  Mnou,  according  to  his  wont,  is  more 
I bold  and  dtrisive  in  his  view,  arguing  strongly 
I against  the  allcgetl  grant  of  Tsin,  and  saying 
I that  Loo  look  the  opportunity  of  Ts‘aou’s  diffl- 
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culties  to  attack  it  and  deprire  it  of  this  terri- 
tory. This  is  the  proper  explanation  of  the 
text.  The  canon  referred  to  is  exploded  by 
VU.l2, 

l*ar.  2.  Tao'she  says  that  Seang-chung  went 
to  Tsin  to  render  thanks  and  acknowIed|zetnent 
for  the  fields  of  Ts^aou.  But  Loo  would  think 
it  necessary  to  communicjitc  its  acquisition  of 
the  territory  to  the  leader  of  the  Stales,  though 
not  indebted  for  it  to  his  gift. 

Parr.  3 — 5.  The  question  of  which  border 
aacrifice  is  here  s{>oken  of  has  been  much  agi- 
tated. Kung-yang,  followed  by  Hoo  Gan-kwoh 
and  others,  thinks  it  is  the  sacrifice  at  the  win- 
ter solstice,  the  grand  sacrifice  to  Heaven  or 
Ood,  which  was  proper  only  in  the  king,  but 
the  right  to  offer  which  had  been  granted,  it  is 
said,  by  king  Ch'ing  to  the  duke  of  Chow,  the 
founder  of  the  House  of  Loo.  Maou  and  others 
think  the  sacrifice  intended  is  that  of  the  spring, 
— the  sacrifice  to  God,  desiring  a blessing  on  the 
grain.  'Fhis  is  mention(.*d  in  the  Chuon  on  II.  v. 
7;  and  I must  believe  it  is  that  referred  to  here. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  duke  He  was  still,  in 
the  4th  month,  divining  about  the  sacrifice 
which  should  have  been  offered,  if  offertxl  by  him 
at  all,  in  the  first.  The  divining  was  to  fix  the 
day  on  which  the  aacrifice  should  be  offered, 
which  waa  restricted  to  one  of  the  sin 
days  in  the  month,  the  1st  of  the  3 being  deem- 
ed the  luckiest.  Kung-yatig  thinks  that  if  the 
1st  sin  day  of  the  1st  n>onth  was  unlucky,  then 
the  1st  of  the  2d  was  tried,  and  so  on  to  the  3d 
month;  but  it  is  better  to  supTOse  that  on  this 
occasion  the  3 sin  days  of  the  3d  month  were  all 
divined  fur  and  prov^  unlucky,  so  that  a fourth 
divination  was  made  for  the  1st  sin  day  of  the  4th 
month,  as  the  sacrifice  might  be  presented  up  to 
the  time  of  the  equinox.  When  this  also  proved 
unfavourable,  the  sacrifice  was  put  off  for  that 

year,  and  the  victim  was  let  go  mm 

■{fc  ).  Tan  Tsoo  ; of  the  2d  half  of 

Hie  8lh  century)  says,  with  regard  to  the  spring 
•acrifico: — ‘Two  victims  were  kept  and  fed; — 
one  fur  the  sacrifice  to  Ood,  and  one  for  dial  to 
How-tseih.  If  the  divinatiuns  in  the  three  de- 
cades proved  all  unfavourable,  the  border  sacri- 
fice was  not  offered.  If  the  former  bull  died  or 
met  with  any  injury,  the  tortoise-shell  was  con- 
sulted about  using  the  second  in  his  place.  If 
tlie  divination  forbaile  such  a substitution,  or 
that  second  bull  also  died,  the  sacrifice  was  also 
in  this  case  abandoned.  When  this  was  done, 
the  tortoise-shell  was  again  consultixl  about  let- 
ting the  victim,  if  it  were  alive,  go;  and  it  was 
let  go  or  kept  on,  as  the  reply  was  favourable  or 
not.’ 

— sec  the  Shoo  II  i.  7.  The  Wang  eacri- 
flee  was  offered  by  the  emperor  or  king  to  all 
the  famous  hills  and  rivers  of  the  country;  and 
by  princes  of  States  to  those  within  their  own 
territory.  What  were  the  thru  great  natural 
objccta  sacrificed  to  in  Loo  is  doubtful.  Most 
critica,  after  Kung-yang,  make  them — mount 
T*ae,  the  Ho,  and  the  sea.  Too  Yu  makes  them 
certain  stars,  with  the  mountains  of  Loo  and  its 
rivers, — after  Kea  Kwei  and  Fuh  K“een.  ChHng 
Heuen,  considering  that  the  Ho  did  not  flow 
through  Loo,  substituted  the  Hwac  for  it  in 
Rung-yang’s  explanation.  The  K‘aog-he  edi- 


tors, arguing  from  n passage  in  the  Chow  Le, 
Bk.  XXII.  8-12.  make  the  Wang  sacrifices  out 
to  be  sonieihing  difl'erent  from  those  to  the  hills 
and  rivers.  Kung-yang’s  view,  or  rather  Ch*ing 
Heuen's  mudificHiiou  of  it,  which  Maou  adopts, 
is  to  be  preferred. 

The  ir<ni</  sacriflet's  were  offered  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Uirder,  and  ancillary  to  tlicm;  and 
might  be  disused  when  the  greater  sacrifice 
was  given  up.  They  remain  now  in  the  sacri- 
fices to  the  licAvenly  biHlies,  the  wind,  and  rain, 
which  accompany  the  sscrifico  of  the  winter 
solstice,  and  thoAO  to  the  mountains,  seas,  and 
rivers,  offered  at  the  summer. 

I’he  above  remarks  on  these  parr,  have  been 
gathered  and  digested  from  many  sources. 
Tso-shc  says  on  them: — ‘What  is  stated  in  all 
the  paragraphs  was  contrary  to  rule.  Accord- 
ing to  rule,  there  was  no  consulting  about  a 
re^ar  sacrifice;  only  the  victim  and  the  day 
were  divkied  about.  When  the  day  had  been 
fixed,  the  bull  was  callcti  llie  victim;  and  when 
the  victim  was  thus  determined  on,  to  go  further 
divining  about  the  sacrifice  itself,  was  for  the 
duke  to  show  indifferiMicc  to  the  ancient  ataintts, 
and  disresp^tful  urgtmcy  to  the  tortoise-sheH 
and  the  mUjidl'  This  view  is  very  questionable. 

Par.  6.  [To  this  the  CImen  appends  a note 
about  Tsin:— ‘In  autumn,  the  mtniuis  ^Tsin 
held  a review  in  Tsing-yuen  (i.«.  the  plain  of 
Ts‘ing),  and  fonned  £all  his  troops  iutol  five 
armies,  [the  better]  to  resist  the  Teih,  Chaou 
Ts^uy  being  appointed  to  the  cliief  command  [of 
the  two  new  armies.*] 

Par.  7.  For  liere  sec  on  XXV.  8.  The 
lady  has  been  mentioned  in  XXVIII.  18.  The 
sun  for  whom  she  sought  a wife  was,  no  doubt, 
the  ruling  viscount  of  Kc.  mentioned  in  XXVII. 
1,  as  coming  to  Loo,  soon  after  liis  accession  to 
the  State. 

Parr.  8,9.  Wc  saw,  in  the  2d  year  of  duke 
Min,  what  injury  the  Teih  then  wrought  to  Wei. 
They  obliged  the  removal  of  its  principal  city 
to  Ts‘oo-k‘cw  in  the  2d  yiwr  of  duke  He;  and 
wc  find  them  here  ne(*es^itH1i^g  another  re- 
moval, Te-k‘ew  was  in  K‘«e  Chow  ( 
dep.  Ta-ming.  As  preliminary  to  the  Chuen, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  How-seang  ( 
the  5th  of  the  sovereigns  of  Hiia,  was  obliged  to 
reside  for  a part  of  his  life  in  '1'e-k‘cw.  'Jlie 
Chuen  says: — ‘The  marquis  of  Wei  consulted 
the  tortoise- iihell  about  Te-k'tiw,  and  was  told 
his  House  should  dwell  there  for  300  years. 
Soon  aftery  he  dreamt  that  K‘ang-!<huh,  [the  1st 
marquis  of  Wet],  said  to  him  that  Seang 
took  away  from  him  the  supjdies  of  his  offer- 
ings. The  marquis  on  this  gave  orders  to 
sacrifice  also  to  Seang ; buftlie  otllcer  Ning  Woo 
objected,  saying,  “Spirits  do  not  accept  the 
sacrifices  of  those  who  arc  not  of  their  own 
line.  What  are  Ke  and  TsAtig  [States  of  the 
line  of  Hea]  doing?  For  long  Seang  has  re- 
ceived no  offerings  here, — not  owing  to  any 
fault  of  Wei.  You  should  not  interfere  with 
the  sacrifices  preecrilied  by  king  Ch‘ing  and 
the  duke  of  Chow.  Please  wfithdraw  tlie  order 
about  sacrificing  to  Seang.’ 

[The  Chuen  appends  here;— Si^h  Kea  of 
Ch'ing  hated  Kung-tsze  Ilea,  and  the  marquis 
also  hated  him.  Ilea  therefore  fled  from  the 
State  to  Ts‘oo.*] 
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XXXII.  1 It  was  the  [duke’s]  thirty-second  year,  the  spring,  the 
king’s  first  month. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  fourth  month,  on  Ee-ch‘ow,  TsSeh, 

earl  of  Ch'ing,  died. 

3 A body  of  men  from  Wei  made  an  incursion  into  [the 

country  of]  the  Teih. 

4 In  autumn,  an  officer  of  Wei  made  a covenant  with 

the  Teih. 

5 In  winter,  in  the  twelfth  month,  on  Ke-maou,  Ch'ung- 

urh,  marquis  of  Tsin,  died. 


Par.  1.  [The  Chuen  here  introduces  a short 
note  about  the  relations  of  Tsin  and  Ts*oo 
* In  the  spring,  Tow  Chang  of  Ts*oo  came  to 
Tsin  and  requested  peace.  Yang  Cb‘oo-foo  re- 
turned the  Tisit  from  Ts^.  Tlds  was  the  com- 
mencement of  communications  between  Tsin 
and  Ts‘oa] 


Par.  2.  Por  Kung-yang  has 
Parr.  8,4.  The  Teih,  it  appears,  had  not  dona 
Wei  so  much  injury  in  the  previous  year,  as  in 
the  time  of  duke  Min.  The  Chuen  says:— 'In 
summer,  when  tliere  was  disorder  among  the 
Teih,  a body  of  men  from  Wei  made  an  incur* 
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»ion  iuto  their  country.  The  Teih  begged  for 
peace,  and  iu  autumn  an  oflScer  of  Wei  made  a 
covenant  with  them.* 

Par.  5.  The  marquis  of  Tain  thus  enjoyed 
tho  dignity  at  which  he  arrived,  after  so  many 
hardships  and  wanderings,  only  for  nine  years. 
He  had  several  attributes  of  the  hero  about 
him,  and  we  cannot  but  wish  that  be  had  been 
permitted  a longer  time  in  which  to  exercise  his 
leadership  of  the  States.  Confucius  (Ana.  XIV. 
xvi.)  compares  him  unfavourably  with  Uwan  of 
Ts'e ; but  his  judgment  of  the  two  men  may  be 
questioned. 

‘The  Chuen  says: — ‘On  Kang-shin,  they 
were  conveying  his  cofflu  to  place  it  in  ttm- 
pk  at  K‘euh-yuh,  when,  as  it  was  leaving  K^og, 
there  came  a voice  friim  it  like  the  lowing  of 
an  angry  bull.  The  diviner  Ten  made  the  great 
officers  do  obeisance  to  the  coffin^  saying,  “ His 
lordship  is  charging  os  about  a great  affair. 
There  will  be  an  armv  of  the  west  passing  by  at ; 
we  shall  smite  it,  and  obtain  a grMt  victory.** 

* Now  Ke  Tsze  [see  the  Chuen  on  XXX.  5] 
bad  sent  information  from  Ching  to  Ts‘in,  say* 
ing,  “The  people  of  Ch'ing  have  entrust  to 
my  charge  the  kev  of  their  north  gate.  If  an 
army  come  secretly  upon  it,  the  city  may  be 
TOt.  Duke  Muh  [the  earl  of  Ti‘in]  consulted 
Kwn  Shuh  about  the  subject,  and  that  officer 
replied,  * That  a distant  place  can  be  surprised 


by  an  army  toiled  with  a long  morcA  is  what  I hove 
not  learned.  The  strength  of  the  men  will  be 
wearicnlout  with  toil,  and  the  distant  lord  will  be 
prepared  for  them ; — does  not  the  undertaking 
seem  impracticable?  Cb'ing  is  sure  to  know 
the  doings  of  our  arnty.  Our  ooldiers,  enduring 
the  toil,  and  glutting  nothing,  will  broomc  dis* 
affected.  And  moreover,  to  whom  can  such  a 
march  of  a thousand  le  be  unknown  ?**  The 
earl,  however,  declined  this  counsel,  called 
for  Mftng-ming  [the  son  of  Pih-le  He],  Se-k‘eih, 
and  Pih-yih,  and  ordered  them  to  collect  an 
army  outside  the  east  gate.  K'een  Shuh  wept 
over  it,  and  said,  “General  Ming,  1 see  the 
army’s  going  forth,  but  I shall  not  see  its  entry 
again.**  The  earl  sent  to  s^*  to  him,  “ What  do  you 
know,  you  centenarian  ? ft  would  take  two  hand  s 
to  grasp  the  tree  upon  your  grave  [«.«..  you 
ought  to  have  died  long  agoj  **  Keen  Snuh*s  son 
also  went  in  the  exp^ition,  and  the  old  man 
escorted  liim,  weeping  and  sa^g,  “ It  will  be  at 
Heaou  that  the  men  of  Tain  will  resist  tho 
army.  At  Heaou  there  are  two  ridges.  On  the 
southern  ridge  is  the  grave  of  the  sovereign 
Kaou  of  the  d^-nasty;  northern  is 
where  king  Win  took  refuge  from  the  wind  and 
rain.  Tou  will  die  between  them.  There  I 
will  gather  your  bones.**  Immediately  after 
this  tlie  army  of  Ts’in  marched  to  the  east* 
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In  the  [duke’s]  thirty-third  year,  in  spring,  in  the 
king’s  second  month,  an  army  from  Ts‘in  entered 
Hwah. 

The  marquis  of  Ts‘e  sent  Kwoh  Kwei-foo  to  the  duke 
on  a mission  of  friendly  inquiries. 

In  summer,  in  the  fourth  month,  on  Sin-sze,  the  men. 
of  Tsin  and  the  Keang  J ung  defeated  [the  army 
of]  Ts'in  at  Heaou. 

On  Ivwei-sze  there  was  the  burial  of  duke  WSn  of 
Tsin. 

The  Teih  made  an  incursion  into  Ts‘e. 

The  duke  invaded  Choo,  and  took  Tsze-low. 

In  autumn,  duke  [Chwang’s]  son,  Suy,  led  an  army, 
and  invaded  Choo. 

A body  of  men  from  Tsin  defeated  the  Teih  in  Ke. 

In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  the  duke  went  to  Ts‘e. 

In  the  twelfth  month,  the  duke  arrived  from  Ts‘e. 

On  Yih-sze,  the  duke  died  in  the  Small  chamber. 

There  fell  hoar-frost  without  killing  the  grass.  Plum 
trees  bore  their  fruit. 

A body  of  men  from  Tsin,  one  from  Ch‘in,  and  one 
from  Ch'ing,  invaded  Heu. 


Par.  1.  Hwah, — tee  HI.  Hi.  5.  From  the 
laat  Chuen  we  eee  that  here  denotes 

' an  army  of  Ts*in,’  not  inconsiderable  in  num- 
bers, and  under  commanders  of  no  mean  rank. 

denotes  tliat  they  entered  the  city,  but 
did  not  keep  possession  of  the  territory.*  The 
Chuen  says:— * In  spring,  the  army  of  Ts'in 
was  passing  by  the  north-gate  of  [the  royal 
city  of)  Chow,  when  the  mailed  men  on  the  right 
and  left  of  the  chariots  [merely]  took  off  their 
helmets  and  descended,  springing  afterwards  with 
a teund  into  tlie  chariots. — the  300  of  them. 
Wang-suh  Mwan  was  still  quite  young;  but 
when  he  saw  this,  he  said  to  the  king.  *The 
army  of  Ts‘in  acts  lightly  and  is  unobservant  of 
propriety; — it  is  sure  to  be  defeated.  Acting 
BO  lightly,  there  roust  be  little  counsel  in  it. 
Unobservant  of  propriety,  it  will  be  heedless. 
When  it  enters  a dangerous  pass,  and  is  heed- 
less, being  moreover  without  wise  counsel,  can 
it  escape  defeat  ? 

‘When  the  army  entered  Hwah,  Heen  Kaou, 
a merchant  of  Ching,  on  his  way  to  traffic  in 
Chow,  met  it.  He  went  with  four  ilressed  hides, 
preceding  12  oxen,  to  distribute  them  among  the 
soldiers,  and  said  [to  the  general],  “My  prince, 
having  heard  that  yon  were  inarching  with 
your  anny,  and  would  pass  by  his  ]m>ht  city, 
ventures  thus  to  refresh  your  attendants.  Our 
poor  city,  when  your  aiteiulants  come  there. 


can  supply  them,  while  they  stay,  with  one  day’s 
provisions,  and  provide  them,  when  they  go,  with 
one  night's  escort.”  At  the  same  time  he  sent 
intelligence  of  what  was  taking  place  with  all 
possible  speed  to  Ch‘ing.  The  carl,  [on  receiving 
the  tidings],  sent  to  see  what  was  ^ing  on 
at  the  lotipng  houses  which  had  been  bviU 
for  the  Quar^  of  7f‘m,  and  found  there  bundles 
all  ready,  waggons  lo^ed,  weapons  sharpened, 
and  the  horses  fed.  On  this  ne  sent  Hwang 
Woo  to  decline  their  further  services,  and  say 
to  them,  “ You  hare  been  detained,  Sirs,  too 
long  at  our  poor  city.  Our  dried  flesh,  our 
money,  our  rice,  our  cattle,  arc  all  used  up. 
We  have  our  park  of  Yuen  as  Ta'in  has  its  of 
Kcu.  Suppose  you  supply  yourselves  with  deer 
fhim  it  to  give  our  pwr  city  some  rest.**  On 
this  Ke  Taze  fled  toTs'e,  while  Fung  Sun  and 
! Yang  Snn  fled  to  Sung.  MUng-ming  said, 
“Ch'ing  is  prepared  for  us.  We  cannot  hope 
to  surprise  it.  if  we  attack  it,  we  shall  not  im- 
mediately take  it;  and  if  wc  lay  siege  to  it,  we 
are  too  far  off  to  receive  succour.  Let  us  re- 
turn.” The  armjf  oj  Ts'in  then  proceeded  to  ex- 
tinguish Hwah,  and  returned.’] 

Tar.  2 ; In  the  duke’s  2Hth  year,  Kiing-tsze 
Suy  went  to  Ts‘e  on  a friendly  mission.  The 
visit  in  the  text  was,  probably,  the  response  to 
it.  Kwei-foQ  was  the  ambassador’s  name.  The 
Chuen  calls  him  Kwoh  Chwang-tsze,  or  the  offi- 
cer Kwoh,  Chwang  being  his  honorary  title. 
The  Chuen  says: — ‘\Vhcn  Kwoh  Chwang  of  Ts'e 
came  on  his  friendly  mission,  from  his  reception 
in  the  borders  to  the  parting  feast  and  gifts 
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to  him,  he  wu  treated  with  the  utmost  ceremony) 
and  also  with  sedulous  attention.  Tsang  Wftu» 
Chung  said  to  the  dukC)  Since  the  officer  Kwoh 
administered  its  gort.,  Ts'e  has  again  showed 
all  propriety  towards  us.  Your  lordship  should 
pay  a visit  to  it.  Your  servant  lias  beard  that 
submission  to  those  who  are  observant  of  pro- 
priety is  the  [surest]  defence  of  the  altars.’” 

Far.  8.  After  Tso>she  and  Kuh-l<iang 
have  m-  Heaou  was  a dangerous  defll^ — in 
the  pres.  dis.  of  Yung*ning  dep. 

Uo-nan.  The  Chuen  says: — Chin  of 
Yuen  said  to  the  marquis  of  Tsin,  **[The  earl  of] 
Ts^n,  contrary  to  the  counsel  of  Keen  Shuh,  has, 
under  the  influence  of  greed,  been  imposing  toil 
on  bis  people ; — this  is  an  opportunity  given  us  by 
Heaven.  It  should  not  be  lost;  our  enemy 
should  not  be  let  go  unassailed.  Such  diso- 
bedience to  Heaven  will  be  inauspicious  we 
must  attack  the  armv  of  Ts’in.”  Lwan  Che 
said,  **We  have  not  yet  repaid  the  services 
rendered  to  our  last  lord  by  Ts’in,  and  if  we 
now  attack  its  army,  this  is  to  make  him  dead 
indeed!”  Seen  Chin  replied,  *‘Ts*in  has  shown 
no  sympathy  with  us  in  our  loss,  but  has  attack- 
ed [two  States  of]  our  surname.  It  is  Ts‘in  who 
has  been  unobservant  of  propriety; — what  have 
we  to  do  wi^  [former]  favours?  I have  heard 
that  if  you  let  your  enemy  go  a single  day, 
you  are  preparing  the  misfortunes  of  several 
generations.  In  taking  counsel  for  his  posterity, 
can  we  be  said  to  be  treating  our  last  ruler  as 
dead?” 

‘The  [new  marquis]  instantly  issued  orders 
[for  the  expedition].  The  Keang  Jung  were 
called  into  the  flcld  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
The  marquis  [joined  the  army],  wearing  bis  son’s- 
garb  of  unhemmed  mourning,  stained  with  black, 
and  also  his  mourning  scarf.  L^ng  Hwang 
was  his  charioteer,  and  Lae  Keu  his  spearman 
on  the  right.  In  summer,  in  the  4th  month,  on 
Sin-szc,  he  defeated  the  army  of  Ts*in  at  ll^u, 
took  [the  commanders],  Pih-le  Ming-ming-she, 
Se-k‘eih  Sbuh,  and  Pih-yih  Ping,  prisoners,  and 
brought  them  back  with  him  to  tlie  capital,  from 
which  he  proceeded  in  bis  dark-stainod  mourning 
garb  to  inter  duke  W&n,  wliich  thenceforth  be- 
came the  custom  in  Tsin.  Win  Ying  [duke 
Win’s  Ts‘in  wife]  interceded  for  the  prisoners, 
•iyhig,  “In  consequence  of  their  stirring  up 
enmity  between  you  and  him,  [my  father],  the 
earl  ofTs'in,  will  not  be  satisfied  even  if  he 
should  cat  them.  Why  should  you  condescend 
to  punish  them?  W'hy  should  you  not  send 
them  back  to  be  put  to  death  in  Ts‘in,  to  satisfy 
tlie  wish  of  my  lord  there?”  The  marquis 
acceded  to  her  advice. 

' Seen  Chin  went  to  court,  and  asked  about 
the  Ts‘in  prisoners.  The  marquis  replied,  ‘ My 
father’s  widow  requested  it,  and  1 liave  let  them 
The  officer  in  a rage  said,  * Your  warriors 
by  their  strength  caught  them  in  the  field, 
and  now  they  are  let  go  for  a woman’s  brief ' 
word  in  the  city.  By  such  overthrow  of  the 
services  of  the  anuy,  and  such  prolongation  of 
the  resentment  of  our  enemies,  our  ruin  will 
come  at  no  distant  day.”  With  this,  without 
turning  round,  he  spat  on  the  ground. 

‘The  marquis  sent  Yang  Cn‘oo-foo  to  pursue 
after  the  liberated  commanders  i but  when  ne  gut 


to  the  Ho,  they  wore  already  on  board  a boat. 
Loosing  the  outside  horse  on  the  left  of  his  cha- 
riot, he  said  he  bad  the  marquis’s  order  to  pre- 
sent it  to  M&ng-ming.  Mftng-ming  bowed  his 
head  to  the  ground,  and  said,  “Your  prince’s 
kindness  in  not  taking  the  blood  of  me  his  pris- 
oner to  smear  his  drums  [See  Mencius,  I.  Ft.  L, 
vii4],  but  liberating  me  to  go  and  be  killed  in 
Ts‘in  ; — this  kindness,  should  my  prince  indeed 
execute  me,  I will  not  forget  in  death.  If  by 
your  prince’s  kindness  I escape  this  fate,  in 
three  years  I will  thank  him  for  his  gift.” 

‘ The  earlof  Ts‘in,  in  white  mourning  carmen  ts, 
was  watting  for  them  in  the  borders  of  the  capi- 
tal, and  wept,  looking  in  the  direction  where 
the  army  had  been  lost.  “By  my  opposition  to 
the  counsel  of  Keen  Shuh,”  he  said,  “I  brought 
disgrace  on  you,  my  generals.  Mine  has  been 
the  crime;  and  that  1 did  not  [before]  dismiss 
Mftng-ming  [from  such  a service]  was  my  fault. 
W'hat  fault  are  you  chargeable  with  7 I will  not 
for  one  error  shut  out  of  view  your  great  merits.* 

The  last  Book  of  the  bhoo  is  said  to  have 
been  made  by  the  earl  of  Ts*in  on  occasion  of 
this  defeat ; — see  the  note  on  the  name  of  that 
Book.  The  few  sentences  of  die  Chnen  are 
much  more  to  the  point  than  all  its  paragraphs. 
Ihe  K‘ang-he  editors  have  a long  note,  in 
which  they  discuss  the  question  whether  Tsin 
was  justified  in  attacking  Ts‘in  in  Heaou,  and 
conclude  that  it  was  so.  The  blame  impU^,  as 
they  fancy,  in  the  ^ of  they  explain 

as  kindly  meant  to  hide  the  fact  of  the  marquis 
of  Tsin,  in  deep^t  mourning,  and  his  fa^er 
yet  unburied,  taking  part  in  such  an  afifair;  but 
this  Is  unnecessary.  The  marquis  may  have 
been  near  the  defile,  but  all  the  arrangements 
were  made  by  S^n  Chin  who  was  the  actual 
commander  in  the  afllkir.  The  KSang  Jung,  re- 
presented as  descendants  of  Yaou’s  chief  canis- 
ter, came  readily  to  the  help  of  Tsin,  because 
duke  Hwuy  bad  kindly  received  and  protected 
them,  when  they  were  driven  out  of  their  old 
seats  by  Tsin. 

Par.  5.  Tso-she  says  the  Teih  ventured  on 
this,  ‘taking  advantage  of  tlie  mourning  in 
Tsin.* 

Parr.  6,7.  For  Kung-yang  has  ; 

Kub-leang  has  The  place  roust  hare 

been  in  Tse-nlng  Chow  (^^;|'|-|),dep.Yen- 
chow.  The  Chuen  says :— * The  duke  invaded 
Choo,  and  took  Tsze-low,  to  repay  the  action  at 
bhing-hing  [see  p.  8 of  the  22d  year].  The 
people  of  Choo  did  not  make  preparations  to 
receive  an  enemy ; and  in  autumn  ocang-chung 
again  invaded  it.* 

Par.  8.  Ke  was  35  le  south  fVom  the  pree. 
dis.  city  of  T‘ao-knh  dep,  T‘ae-yoen, 

bhan-se.  The  Chuen  says:— ‘The  Teih  In- 
vaded Tsin,  and  came  as  far  as  Ee.  whez^  in 
the  6th  month,  on  Mow-tsze,  the  marquis  of 
Tsin  defeated  them,  Keoh  Kcueh  capturing  the 
viscount  of  the  White  Teih.  Swn  Chin  said  [to 
himself],  “ [No  better  than]  an  ordinary  man, 
I vented  my  feeling  on  my  ruler  [Referring  to 
his  spitting  before  the  marquis],  and  1 was  not 
punished:  but  dare  I keep  ft-om  punishing  my- 
self ?”  Ir  tcA  this,  he  took  off  his  helmet,  entered 
the  army  of  the  Teih,  and  died.  The  Teih 
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returned  bis  bead,  when  bis  coantenaDCc  looked 
as  when  be  was  alive. 

‘Before  this,  Ke  of  K‘ew  fSeu  Shin]  was 
Mseing  bj  K*e  on  a misaioii,  and  saw  Keueb  of 
K‘e  w^ing  in  a field,  when  his  wife  brought 
bis  food  to  him.  He  showed  to  her  all  respect, 
and  behaved  to  her  os  he  would  have  done  to  a 
guest.  Ko  thert/ort  took  him  back  with  him  to 
the  capital,  and  told  duke  W&n,  saying,  “ About 
respect  all  other  virtues  gather.  He  who  can 
•how  respect  is  sure  to  have  virtue.  Virtue 
finds  its  use  in  the  government  of  the  people. 
I entreat  your  lordship  to  employ  him.  Your 
servant  has  heard  that  outside  one’s  door  to 
behave  as  if  one  wore  receiving  a guest,  and  to 
attend  to  all  business  as  if  it  were  a sacrifice 
[Comp.  Ana.  XII.  ii.],  is  the  pattern  of  perfect 
virtue.'’  The  duke  said,  But  should  this 
done,  considering  the  crime  of  his  father  [See  the 
Chuen  at  the  be^ningofthc24th year.  Keuch's 
father,  Kroh  Juy.  had  planned  to  murder  duke 
Win.]?”  “The  criminal  whom  Shun  put  to 
death,"  returned  Re,  “was  Kwftn;  and  the 
man  whom  he  raised  to  dignity  was  [Kw&n'B 
■on],  Yu.  The  assaulter  of  Hwan  [of  Ts‘c]  was 
Rwan  King-chung,  and  yet  he  became  his  chief 
minister,  and  carried  him  on  to  success.  In  the 
Announcement  to  the  prince  of  K*ang  it  is 
said,  ‘The  father  who  is  devoid  of  affection,  and 
the  son  who  is  devoid  of  reverence;  the  elder 
brother  who  Is  unkind,  and  the  younger  who  is 
disrespectful,'  are  a/l  to  punishtH,  but  not  one 
for  the  offence  of  the  other  [See  the  Shoo,  V.ix. 
16,  but  the  quotation  is  very  inaccurate].  The 
ode  says  [She,  I.iii.  Ode  X.J: — 

* When  we  gather  the  fung  and  the  fe. 

They  should  not  be  reject^  because  of  their 
roots.’ 

On  this,  duke  W&n  made  K^h  Kcueh  great 
officer  of  the  3d  army. 

‘ On  the  return  of  the  army  from  Re,  duke 
S^ng  invested  S^n  Tseu>keu  [Son  of  Seen 
Chin]  with  the  8d  degree  of  rank,  and  made  him 
commander  of  the  2d  or  middle  army.  He  gave 
Seu  Shin  the  second  rank,  and  the  city  of  Swn 
Maou,  OB  his  reward,  saying,  “The  promotion  of 
Kwh  Keueh  was  due  to  you."  He  conferred 
the  1st  degree  on  K^h  Keueh,  and  made  him  a 
high  minister,  restoring  to  him  the  city  of  K‘e; 
but  Keueh  did  not  yet  receive  the  commaud  of 
an  army.’ 

Far.  11.  See  on  III.xxxH.  4.  Too  Yu  says 
that  'the  Small  chamber  was  the  wife's  chamber 
(^1^  ^ The  Chuen  says: — 'In  winter 

the  duke  went  to  Ts‘e  to  pay  a court-visit, 
and  to  noudule  with  the  marquis  on  the  attack 
of  the  Teih.  On  his  return,  he  died  in  the  Siimll 
chamber,  having  retired  there  to  be  more  at 
rest.’  Kuh-loang  and  other  critics  say  he  ought 
not  to  have  breathed  his  last  there. 

Par.  12.  For  Kung-yang  baa  Le 

and  mei  are  both  the  nani?B  of  {ilutn-lrees,  and 
their  fruits; — 1 do  not  know  the  apecilic  differ- 
ence between  them.  The  I2th  muntli  of  Chow 
WHS  the  lUth  month  of  Hca.  To  find  hoar-frost 
on  the  groiinil.  and  at  the  same  time  the  grass 
still  vigorous,  and  plum-trees  still  Ix-arlng,  was 


strange;  and  as  an  unusual  phenomenon  it  it 
here  recorded.  The  critics  delmht  to  dwell 
upon  its  moral  significance,  and  Gan-kwoh 
uotes  a conversation  on  the  paragraph,  with 
uke  Gae,  ascribed  to  Confucius,  which  is  in  a 
similar  strain. 

Far.  13.  Tso-she  says  the  object  of  this 
invasion  was  to  punish  Heu  for  its  inclining  to 
the  side  of  Ts‘oo. 

[We  have  here  3 narratives  in  the  Chuen:— 
‘'Tszc-shang,  chief  minister  of  Ts'oo,  made  ao 
incursion  into  Ts'ae  and  Ch'in,  both  of  which 
made  their  submission;  and  then  he  went  on 
to  invade  Ch'ing,  intending  to  place  Hea,  son  of 
duke  ICda,  as  marquis  in  it.  He  made  an  at> 
tack  at  the  Kwh-teeb  gate,  when  Hiia  was 
overturned  in  the  pond  of  the  Chow  family. 
K'w&n-ch'un,  a servant  of  the  marquis  station^ 
outside  tho  walls,  caught  him  and  presented  his 
dead  body.  The  marquis’s  wife  covered  it  with 
a shroud,  put  it  in  a coffin,  and  buried  it  near 
Kwei-shing.* 

‘ Yang  Cb‘oo-foo  of  Tain  made  an  incursion 
into  Ts‘ae,  and  Ttxe-yang  of  Ts'oo  came  to  its 
relief.  Their  two  armies  faced  each  other  with 
the  river  Che  between  them.  Tang,  being  dis- 
tressed by  the  position,  sent  to  say  to  Tsxe- 
shang,  “’The  man  of  civil  virtue  will  not  attack 
those  who  are  acting  according  to  an  agreement ; 
tho  man  of  military  prowess  will  not  leave  hia 
enemy.  If  you  wish  to  fight,  I will  withdraw 
30  le,  till  you  pass  over  and  arrange  your  battle, 
receiving  your  commands  as  to  the  time,  lessor 
more.  If  you  do  not  accept  this  offer,  grant 
the  same  indulgence  to  me.  To  keep  our  armies 
here  long  in  the  field,  and  waste  our  resources, 
is  of  no  use."  Ho  then  had  the  horses  yoked  iu 
his  carriage  to  await  the  answer.  Tsze-shang 
wished  to  cross  the  river,  but  Ta  Sun-pih  [the 
Ta-sin  of  the  Chuen  on  IV.  xxviiL  6.  He  waa 
the  son  of  Tszo-yuh,  or  Tih-shin,  of  Ts‘oo]  said, 
“No.  The  men  of  Tsin  have  no  good  faith. 
If  they  attack  us,  wlicn  half  our  troops  are 
crossed  over,  it  will  be  too  late  to  repeat  of  our 
defeat.  Better  grant  the  indulgence  to  them." 
On  this  the  troops  of  Ts'oo  withdrew  30le. 
When  Yang  saw  this,  he  spread  abroad  the  re- 
port that  the  army  of  Ts‘on  had  retired,  and 
immediately  returned  to  Tsin.  Shang-shin, 
the  eldest  son  of  [the  viscount  of]  Ts‘oo,  slandered 
Tsze-shang  [to  nis  father],  saying,  “He  was 
bribe<l  by  Tsin,  and  got  out  of  the  way  of  its 
army, — to  the  shame  of  Ts'oo;  there  could  not 
bo  a greater  crime.*'  On  this  the  viscount  put 
Tsz-shang  to  death.’ 

‘Wc  buried  duke  He;— the  burial  was  late 
[The  construction  and  meaning  here  are  un- 
certain]. The  making  the  Spirit-tablet  was 
contrary  to  rule.  On  occasion  of  the  death  of 
the  prince  of  n State,  when  the  weeping  is  ended, 
his  s]>irlt  is  supponed  to  take  its  place  by  that 
of  hia  grandfather,  with  reference  to  which  tho 
spirit-tablet  has  been  made,  and  is  now  set  up. 
A special  sacrifice  go^  on  before  this  tablet, 
wliHo  tbe  seasonal  sacrifices  and  tho  fortunate 
sacrifice  at  the  end  of  tho  mourning  take  place 
in  the  temple  ’] 

These  immeiiiately  preceding  remarks  are 
here  by  some  mistake  in  their  wrong  place. 
They  iHilong  to  the  next  Book,  i.  4,  and  ii.  2. 
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I.  1 In  the  first  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king  s first  month,  the 
duke  came  to  the  [vacant]  seat. 

2 In  the  second  month,  on  Kwei-hae,  the  sun  was  eclipsed. 

3 The  king  [by]  Heaven’s  [grace]  sent  Shuh-fuh  to  be  present 

at  the  burial  [of  duke  He].  . • j 

4 In  summer,  in  the  fourth  month,  in  Ting-sze,  we  buried 

our  ruler,  duke  He. 
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5 The  king  [by]  Heaven’s  [grace]  sent  the  earl  of  Maou  to 

confer  on  the  duke  the  symbol  [of  investiture]. 

6 The  marquis  of  Tsin  invaded  Wei. 

7 Shuh-sun  Tih-shiu  went  to  the  capital. 

8 A body  of  men  from  Wei  invadea  Tsin. 

9 In  autumn,  Kung-sun  Gaou  had  a meeting  with  the  marquis 

of  Tsin  in  Ts‘eih. 

10  In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  on  Ting-we,  Shang-shin, 

heir-son  of  Ts'oo,  murdered  his  ruler,  Keun. 

11  Kung-sun  Gaou  went  to  Ts‘e. 


Title  or  the  Book. — ‘Duke  Win.’ 
Duke  WUn’a  name  waa  Bing  (^.)-  Be  waa 
the  son  of  duke  He  hy  his  wife  Shing  Ke&ng 
a daughter  of  the  House  of  Ts'e. 
His  nHe  lasted  18  years,  B.  C.  725— -608.  His 
honorary  title  Win  denotes — * Gentle  and 
kindly,  loving  the  people  ( 

);*  or,  * Loyally  truthful,  and  courteous 

His  1st  year  synchronixed  with  the  26th  of 
king  Seang  j the  2d  of  Scang  (|^) 

of  Tsin;  the  7th  of  Ch'aoa  of  Ts‘e;  the 
9th  of  Ch‘ing  (J^)  of  Wei;  the  lOtb  of 
Chwaug  ofTa'ae;  the  2d  of  Muh 
of  Ch‘ing;  the  27th  of  Kong  of  Ta'aou ; 
the  6th  of  Kong  (^)  of  Cb'in;  the  11th  of 
Hwan  (i^)  of  Ke;  the  11th  of  ChHng  of 
Sung ; the  84th  of  Muli  of  Tain ; and  the  46th 
of  Ch‘lng  of  Ta*oo. 

Par.  1.  Erery thing  waa  auapiciona  at  the 
acoeaaion  of  duke  W&n,  and  therefore  we  hare 
the  account  of  it  in  full,  without  anything  to 
be  raid  againat  the  ^ aa  in  n.  i.  1. 
Duke  He  indeed  waa  not  yet  burled ; but  that 
circumatance  waa  not  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  proclamation  of  the  new  rule,  and  the  young 
marquia’a  reception  of  hia  miniatera,  on  the  let 
day  of  the  new  year. 

Far.  2.  Before  Q Kung-yang  haa  Too 
Tu,  accepting  Tao-ahe’a  teat,  obacrrca  that  the 
is  omitted  through  the  carelessness  of  the 
historiographers.  The  eclipse  took  place  on  the 
26th  January,  B.  C.  625. 

Par.  8.  The  prince  of  one  State  sent  an 
officer  to  attend  at  the  intennont  of  the  prince 
of  another  State;  but  in  the  Ch‘un  Ts*ew  no 
record  is  made  of  the  appearance  of  such  envoys 
at  Loo.  The  record  here  is  because  the  mission 
of  Shuh-fuh  was  a special  honour  done  to  Loo 
by  the  king.  The  Chuen  says  that  this  Shuh-  , 
fuh  was  Idstoric^n^pher  of  the  interior,  and 
adds : — * Kung-sun  Oaou  had  heard  that  he  was  | 
a master  of  physiognomy,  and  Introduced  his  | 


two  sons  to  him.  Shuh-fuh  said,  ^*Kuh  will 
feed  you;  No  will  bury  you.  The  lower  pari 
of  Kuh’s  face  is  large;— be  will  have  posterity 
in  the  State  of  Loo.” ' 

[Tso-she  appends  here:— 'Here  there  was  an 
intercalary  8d  month; — which  was  contrary  to 
mle.  The  method  of  the  former  kings  in  regu- 
: Istiog  the  seasons  was — to  make  a commence- 
I ment  at  the  prop€r  beginning;  to  determine  the 
correct  beginning  of  the  months  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  to  the  end ; and  to  reserve 
the  overplus  of  aays  for  the  year’s  end.  By 
making  the  commenceipent  at  the  proper  ban- 
ning, order  was  secured,  and  there  waa  no  error. 
By  determining  the  commencements  of  the 
months,  the  people  were  preserved  from  error ; 
by  reserving  the  overplus  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  affiurs  proceeded  in  a natural  way.] 

Par.  4.  ^e  Chuen  here  repeats  ^e  test 
without  any  addition,  showing  that  the  of 
the  Chuen  at  the  end  of  last  year  belongs  to 
this  place.  The  duke  should  have  been  buri^ 
5 months  after  hia  death;  but  6 had  now 
elapsed,  or  7,  if  we  count  the  intcrcala^  month. 

Parr.  5, 7.  Maou  was  a city  and  territory 
within  the  royal  domain,  assigned  by  some  to 
the  pres.  dis.  of  £-yang  dep.  Ho-nso. 

Its  lords  were  earls,  descendants  of  Shnh-cb‘ing 
one  of  the  sons  of  king  Wftn;  and 
were,  one  after  another,  in  the  service  of  the 
court.  The  here  conferred  on  the  duke 
was  doubtless  the  *jade  token,’  proper  to  his 
rank  as  marquis; — see  on  the  Shoo,  II. i.  7. 
Comp,  also  111.  L 6.  Tne  mission  of  Shuh-sua 
Tib-shin  was  to  express  the  duke's  acknow- 
ledgments for  this  token  of  the  royal  favour;— , 
T«)-.hBi«y^-]j[P^^.  This  Tlh-shin  waa 
grandson  of  Ya  or  Shub  Ya,  whose  death  is 
mentioned  in  III.xxxii.8,  and  who  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  Shuh-iun  clan.  See  the  Chuen 
there. 

Far.  6.  The  Chuen  says:— 'In  the  last  years 
of  duke  Win  of  Tsin,  the  princes  of  the  Stutes 
camo  [most  of  them]  to  the  court  of  Tsin ; but 
duke  Ching  of  Wei  did  not  come;  and  be  sent 
K'ung  Tab  to  make  an  incursion  into  Ch'ing, 
attacking  also  M^-tsze  and  K'wang.  At  the 
end  of  his  1st  year  of  mourning,  doko  S^g 
sent  word  to  the  Sutes,  and  invaded  Web 
When  ho  had  got  to  Nan-yang,  8€en  Tseu-ken 
said  to  him,  "You  are  imitating  the  crime  [of 
Wei],  BDd  will  meet  with  cal^lty.  Let  me 
ask  your  lordship  to  go  to  the  king's  court, 
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and  1 will  go  wieli  the  army.*’  On  this  tin*  mar- 
quis jMiid  a courl-viHit  to  Ihi*  king  in  Wftn, 
while  Si.^n  Tscu-keu  and  Sou  Shin  prosecute*! 
the  invasion  of  Wei.  On  Sin-yew,  the  1st  day 
of  the  oth  month,  their  nnny  laid  siege  to  Ts'eih, 
took  H on  Mow-seuh  in  tlie  (»th  month,  when 
the  officer  Sun  Ch‘aou  was  taken  pri.toncr.* 

Par.  8.  The  Chuen  says .- — ' The  jK*ople  of 
Wei  sent  to  inform  Ch’in  of  their  circumstance*. 
Duke  Kung  of  Ch‘in  said,  “Attack  Tsin  again. 

I will  speak  to  the  marquis  [inyour  behalf].’  On  | 
tkU  K‘ung  Tah  of  Wei  led  a force,  and  attacked 
Tsin.  The  superior  man  will  say  that  ihi*  was 
the  ancient  method.  The  ancients  passo<i  from 
their  own  to  take  counsel  with  another  Slate.' 

Par.  9.  Ts‘eih  was  the  city  of  Wei,  the  cap- 
ture of  which  is  merilioned  in  the  Chuen  on  par. 
6.  It  was  7 U north  of  the  pres,  city  of  K‘ae 
Chow  Ta-ming.  The  Chuen 

says; — *In  autumn,  the  marquis  of  Tsin  was 
laying  out  the  boundaries  of  the  lands  of  TsVih. 
and  there  Kung-sun  Gaou  had  an  interview 
with  him.’  The  K‘ang-he  editors  obsenc  that 
this  is  the  first  instance  in  the  text  of  the  classic 
of  great  officers  taking  it  on  themselves  to  have 
meetings  with  the  princes. 

par.  10.  For  Rung  and  Kuh  have 
Tlie  Chuen  says:— “At  an  earlier  period,  the 
viscount  of  Ts‘00,  intending  to  declare  Shang- 
shin  his  successor,  consulted  his  chief  minister 
Tsze-shang  about  it.  Tsxe-shang  said,  “Your 
lordship  is  not  yet  old.  You  are  also  fond  of 
many  [of  your  children].  Should  you  degrade 
him  hereafter,  he  will  make  disorder.  The  suc- 
cession in  Ts‘oo  has  always  been  from  among 
the  younger  sons.  Morever,  ho  has  eyes  [pn)- 
jecting]  like  a wasp’s,  and  a wolfs  voice ; — ^^he 
is  capable  of  anything.  You  ought  not  to  raise 
him  to  that  position.”  'I’he  viscount  did  it 
however.  But  afterwards  ho  wished  to  appoint 
his  SOD  Chih  instead,  and  to  degrade  8hang- 
ahin.  Shang-shin  heard  of  his  intention,  but 
was  not  sure  of  it.  He  therefore  told  his  tutor 
P‘wan  Tsmng.  and  asked  him  how  he  could  get 
certain  information.  Ts‘ung  said,  “ Give  a feast 
to  her  of  Keangri'ho  viscount’s  sister],  and  be- 
have disrespect  fully  to  her.”  The  prince  did 
80,  when  the  lady  became  angry,  and  cried  out, 
“You  slave,  it  is  with  reason  that  the  king 
wishes  to  kill  you,  and  appoint  Chih  in  your 
place.”  Shang-shin  told  this  to  his  tutor,  say- 
ing, “The  report  is  true.*  Ts‘ung  then  said, 
“ Are  you  able  to  serve  Chih  ? ” “ No.”  **  Are 
you  able  to  leave  the  State?”  “No.”  “Are 
you  able  to  do  the  great  thing?”  “ Yes.” 


* In  winter,  in  the  10th  month.  Shang-iliin, 
with  the  of  his  palace,  held  the  king  in 

siege.  The  king  begged  to  have  bear's  paw*  to 
cal  before  be  dkil,  which  was  refuse<l  him  ; and 
on  Ting-we  he  strangled  himself.  The  prince 
rintniedialely]  gave  him  the  title  of  Ling,  but 
nls  eyes  would  not  hhut.  lie  changed  it  to 
Ch'ing,  and  they  shut.  [Shang-shin]  took  hU 
place,  [and  is  known  as]  king  Muii.  He  gave 
the  house  where  he  had  lived  as  the  eldest  son 
to  P‘wan  Ts'ung,  made  him  grand-tutor,  and 
commander  of  the  palace  guards.' 

Par.  11.  TRe  Chuen  says: — ‘Muh-pih  [The 
hon.  title  and  family  place  of  Kung-sun  Gaou] 
went  to  Ts*e  on  a mission  of  friendly  inquiry  at 
the  commencement  [of  the  duke’s  rude] ; — wWcIi 
was  right.  On  the  accession  of  princes  of  States, 
their  ministers  should  go  everywhere  on  such 
friendly  missions,  maintaining  and  cultivating 
old  friendships,  and  forming  external  alliances 
of  support.  Attention  to  the  services  which  are 
due  to  other  States,  in  order  to  defend  one’s  own 
altars,  is  the  course  of  leal-hearte<lness,  good 
faith,  and  humble  complaisance.  Lc^al-heartcd- 
ness  is  the  correct  manifestation  of  virtue.  Good 
faith  is  the  bond  of  virtue.  Humble  complais- 
ance is  the  foundation  of  virtue.* 

JThe  Chuen  turns  here  in  conclusion  to  the 
airs  of  Ts‘in; — ‘After  the  battle  of  Heaou, 
when  the  people  of  Tsin  had  returned  the  cap- 
tive generals  to  Ts‘in,  his  great  officers  and 
others  about  him  said  to  the  ear),  “'Fhis  defeat 
was  all  the  fault  of  M&ng-ming;  you  must  put 
him  to  death.”  But  the  earl  said,  “It  was 
owing  to  my  fault.  They  are  the  words  of  the 
ode  of  (the  earl  of)  Jay  of  Chow  [She,  Ill.iii. 
Ode  III.  18]:— 

‘ Great  winds  have  a path;— 

The  covetous  men  try  to  subvert  their 
peers. 

If  he  would  hear  my  words,  I would  speak 
to  him ; 

But  I can  [only]  croon  them  over,  as  if  I 
were  drunk. 

lie  will  not  employ  the  good, 

And  on  the  contrary  causes  me  this 
distress.* 

It  was  by  [my]  covetousness.  The  ode  is 
applicable  to  me.  It  was  my  covetousness 
which  brought  the  misfortune  on  him.  What 
crime  had  he  ?”  Accordingly  he  again  employed 
[Mftng-ming]  in  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment.*] 
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II.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  second  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  second 
month,  on  Kiiah-tsze,  he  marquis  of  Tsin  and  the  army 
of  Ts‘in  fought  a battle  in  P'ang-ya,  when  the  army  of 
Ts'in  was  disgracefully  defeated. 

2 On  Ting-ch‘ow,  [the  duke]  made  the  Spirit-tablet  of  duke 

He. 

3 In  the  third  month,  on  Yih-sze,  [the  duke]  made  a covenant 

with  Ch'oo-foo  of  Tsin. 

4 In  summer,  in  the  sixth  month,  Kung-sun  Gaou  had  a 

meeting  with  the  duke  of  Sung,  the  marquis  of  Ch‘in, 
the  earl  of  Ch‘ing,  and  Sze  Hwoh  of  Tsin,  when  they 
made  a covenant  in  Ch‘uy-lung. 

5 From  the  twelfth  month  [of  the  last  year]  it  had  not  rained 

until  the  autumn  [of  this]  in  the  seventh  month. 

6 In  the  eighth  month,  on  Ting-maou,  there  was  the  great 

[sacrificial]  business  in  the  grand  temple,  when  [the 
tablet  of]  duke  Ho  was  advanced  -[to  the  place  of  that  of 
duke  Min]. 

7 In  winter,  a body  of  men  from  Tsin,  one  from  Sung,  one 

from  Ch‘in,  and  one  from  Ch‘ing  invaded  Ts‘in. 

8 Duke  [Chwang’s]  son,  Suy,  went  to  Ts‘e,  with  the  mar- 

riage offerings  [for  the  duke]. 
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Par.  1.  The  site  of  P‘fing-.va  (in  Kung-yang, 
**  ascurtaimtl.  Probably  it 

was  in  Tsln^— as  Kung  anr]  Kuh  say.  Accord- 
ing to  Too,  it  should  be  found  (M)  /e  to  the 
north-east  of  tlie  pres.  dls.  city  of  Pih-shwuy 
( ^ pfC)»  T*ung-chow,  Shen-se.  The 

Chuen  says: — ‘ In  the  2d  year,  in  spring,  Mfing-  ' 
tiling  She  of  Ts4n  led  an  army  against  Tsin.  to  ^ 
repay  his  defeat  at  Ilcnou.  In  the  2d  month,  I 
the  marquis  of  Tsin  went  to  meet  him,  Swn  I 
1'seu-keu  commanding  the  army  of  the  centre,  ; 
with  Chaou  Ts'uy  as  hi«  assistant.  Woo-te  of  | 
Wang-kwan  aetttl  as  cliarioleer,  and  Hoo  Kuh-  | 
kt'U  was  spearman  on  the  right.  On  Keah-tsze 
they  fought  in  P‘Rng-ya.  wlien  the  Hrmy  of 
T»*in  receivcii  a severe  defeat,  tlie  men  of  Tsin 
codling  it  the  anny  with  wltich  Ts'in  acknow- 
ledged their  tnai‘(|iii8*M  gift  [StH.*  Mftng-ming's 
language  at  the  end  of  the  CHiuen  on  p.  3 of  the 
33d  year  of  duke  He].  At  the  battle  of  Ueauu, 
lK>ang  Hwang  had  l>een  charioteer,  and  Uae 
Keu  the  spearman  on  the  right.  On  the  day 
after  it,  duke  Seang  had  one  of  the  prisoners 
bound,  and  ordered  Lae  Keu  to  kill  him  with  a 
spear.  'I'he  prlstmer  gave  a shout,  ami  Keu 
dropt  the  spear,  on  whieh  Lang  Shin  took  it  up, 
kilK'd  him,  and.  taking  his  left  far.  followed  the 
marquis's  chariot,  who  made  him  the  sjiearnian 
on  the  right. 

‘At  the  battle  of  Ke,  Seen  Thin  degratled  Lang, 
and  api>oinle<l  Snh  Kivn-pih  in  bis  place.  Lang 
was  angry,  and  one  of  his  friends  said  to  him, 

*•  Why  not  die  here?”  He  replied,  “1  have  hm* 
no  pr<j|»er  place  to  die  in.”  *'  Let  me  and  y<»u  do 
a ditticult  thing,”  said  the  friend  [.Meaning 
that  they  tliuuhl  kill  the  general];  but  Lang 
replii'd.  *'U  is  said  in  one  of  the  histories  of  Chow, 
*'J'he  brave  who  kills  his  sujHTior  shall  have  no 
place  in  the  hall  of  Light.’  He  who  dies  doing 
what  is  not  righteous  is  not  brave;  he  who  dies 
In  the  public  service  is  brave.  By  bravery  1 
sought  the  place  of  spearman  on  the  right;  1 am 
degraded  as  not  lieing  brave; — it  is  my  present 
place.  If  I should  say  that  my  sujwrior  dcK^s  nut 
know  me,  and  did  that  which  «*ould  make  my 
degradation  right,  1 should  only  prove  that  he 
did  know  me.  Wait  a little,  my  friend.” 

*At  P‘Sng-ya,  when  the  army  was  nuirshalled 
for  the  battle.  Lang  Shin,  with  his  own  followers, 
dashed  into  the  anny  of  'Ps'in,  and  died.  The 
army  of  Tsin  followetl  him,  and  gained  a great 
victory.  The  superior  man  will  say  that  Lang 
Shin  in  this  way  proved  himself  a supcTior  man. 
It  is  said  in  the  [She,  II.  v.  ode  IV.  2]: — 

**  Let  the  superior  man  l»  angry. 

And  disorder  will  be  stopt;” 
and  again  [She,  111. i. ode  VII. 5]: — 

“The  king  rose  majestic  in  his  wrath, 

And  marshalled  his  troops.” 

When  Lang  in  his  anger  would  not  he  guilty  of 
disorder,  but  went  on  to  do  g<HHl  service  in  the 
army,  he  may  bi>  called  a superior  mail. 

‘The  earl  of  Ts‘in,  [notwithstanding  this 
fresh  defeat],  still  employed  MAng-ming.  who 
paid  increased  attention  to  the  government  of 
the  State,  and  n)ade  great  largesses  to  the  peo- 
ple. Chaou  Ch'ing  fch‘ing  is  the  hon.  title  of 
Chaou  Ts‘uy]  said  to  the  officers  of  Tsin,  **'riip 
army  of  Ts*in  will  be  here  again,  and  we  mu>it 
gel  out  of  its  way.  He  wlm  in  his  Nppi\‘hen.>iiou 
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increases  his  virtue  cannot  l»e  matched.  The 
ode  says  [She,  III.  I.  ode  I.  C] : 

“ Ever  think  of  your  ancestors. 
Cultivating  your  virtue.” 

It  is  in  this  way  that  Mang-ming  thinks. 
Thinking  of  his  virtue,  without  remitting  hU 
efforts,  can  he  be  resisted  ?”* 

Tar.  2.  Tso  says  that  this  records  the  w rong 
time  at  which  the  thing  was  done.  Here  bi  lengs 
the  greater  part  of  the  3d  par.  in  the  Chuen  at  the 
end  of  He's  last  year.  According  to  Maou,  the 
practice  of  tlie  Chow  dynasty  on  the  deatli  of 
the  prince  of  a State  was  this: — 1st,  The  spirit- 
tablets  of  the  former  princes  were  all  taken 
from  their  shrines,  and  laid  up  for  o months 
in  the  ‘grand  apartment.'  during  which  time 
no  sacrifices  wert*  offered  to  them.  2d,  When 
the  time  at  the  end  of  those  months  came  to 
place  the  tablet  of  the  recently  deceased  prince 
by  that  of  his  grandfather,  a procession  was 
made  with  it  to  take  the  other  tablets  from  their 
repository,  and  replace  them  in  their  shrines. 
The  new*  tablet  was  placed  in  the  shrine  of  the 
deceasctl’s  grandfather,  and  a sacrifice  was 
offered  to  them  two.  3d,  After  this,  the  new 
tablet  was  carried  back  to  the  chamber  where 
the  prince  had  died,  where  sacrifices  were  off'ered 
to  it.  while  all  the  others  wero  left  in  their 
hhrines,  and  sacrificed  to  as  usual  [As  the  Chuen 

4th,  At  the  ctmclusion  of  the  mourning,  the  new 
tablet  was  taken  to  its  proper  shrine  in  the 
temple,  and  one  of  the  older  ones  was  removed; 
— in  the  form  and  order  prescribed. 

This  account  seems  to  l>e  correct.  Kung-yang 
thinks  that,  after  the  burial,  a tablet  of  the 
wood  of  the  mnlbcrry  tree  was  made,  and  sacri- 
fit-od  to  in  the  chamber;  and  that,  at  the  end  of 
a year  from  the  death,  this  was  changed  for  a 
tablet  made  of  the  wo(^  of  the  chestnut  tree. 
If  it  were  so.  and  the  2d  (ablet  be  here  spoken 
of,  yet  the  time  for  making  and  setting  it  up 
had  long  gone  by. 

Par.  3.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘The  people  of 
Tsin,  beofluse  the  duke  had  not  paid  a court 
visit  to  their  marquis,  catnc  to  punish  him.  On 
this  he  went  to  Tsin ; and  in  summer,  in  the  4th 
month,  on  Ke-szc,  Yang  Ch‘iK>-foo  was  c*ommis- 
riuncfl  to  make  a covenant  with  him.  This  was 
diiiie  to  disgrace  the  duke.  The  w ords  of  the  text 
‘maile  a covenant  with  Ch‘oo-foo  of  Tsin,'  in- 
dicate dissatisfaction  with  that  individual.  The 
duke's  visit  to  Tsin  is  not  reconled; — purposely, 
to  keep  it  concealed.'  The  Chuen  corrt*clly  gives 
the  day  Ke-szo  iu  the  4th  month,  instead  of  the 
3d  muntli  of  the  text. 

Par.  4.  Kuh-leang  gives  for 
both  Kung  and  Kuh  give  ^ for  mm.- 

Ch‘uy-lung  w*as  in  the  north  east  of  the  pres, 
dis.  of  Yung-tsih,  dep.  K'ae-fung. 

The  ('huen  says: — *The  duke  had  not  arrived 
[from  Tsin];  and  in  the  4th  month,  Muh-pih 
had  a meeting  with  the  princes  namfd,  and  Sze 
Hwoh.  minister  of  Works  in  Tsin,  at  Ch‘uy-lnng, 
with  reference  to  Tsin's  punishment  of  Wei. 
The  marquis  of  Ch‘in  boggcnl  that  Tsin  would 
accept  the  submission  of  Wei,  and  o/so  seized 
Knitig  Tah,  in  order  to  please  Tsin.'  Tso-she 
interjects  that  Sze  Hwoh  is  here  mentioned  by 
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bifc  name  and  luruame,  because  of  bis  ability  for  ' 
bi^  work. 

Piir.  ft.  Chaou  contrasts  the  way 

in  which  so  many  inun(h<«  of  drouKlit  are  lierc 
summarily  mentioned  with  the  notices  under 
duke  He  in  V.ii.6,  ui.  4:— which  see. 

Par.  C.  The  ‘frreat  Imsiness*  here  is  what  is 
called  the  ^fortunate  U sacrihcc'  In  IV. it. 2, 
where  its  nature  han  been  snlHcicntly  explained. 
Here,  as  there,  it  was  ]M>rformcd  3 ntonilis  before 
the  pniper  time;  and  this  coineidenee  mi>;ht  lead  | 
us  to  think  that  some  new  rc}rulation  afl'ectini;  | 
the  date  of  the  service  had  lieen  adopte<l  in  ; 
Loo.  The  stress  of  the  paraCTapli.  however,  i 
is  in  the  conclnsion.>-the  advaneintt  the  tablet  I 
of  duke  He  into  the  place  which  had  been  for  : 
more  than  80  years  Oi'cuple<l  by  that  of  his*  [ 
brother  and  pretleeessor,  ^iin.  This  has  ftiven  ; 
rise  to  numerous  subtle  and  |>erj)lexing  discus-  ■ 
•ions.  The  aeeount  of  it  in  the  Chueii  is  the  i 
following: — ’ThiH  was  contrary  to  the  order  of  J 
Mcriflci-  'i  ['oo  explains  the  pliriise  , 

thus: — “lie  was  the  elder  brother,  and  they  , 
could  not  be  placed  as  father  and  son;  he  had 
been  the  subject  of  Min,  and  his  proper  plare 
WHS  lieneath  him.  But  now  his  tablet  was 
place»l  alMJve  Miu’s; — hence  llte  expression 
On  this,  Hea-f«H»  Kuh-ke,  who  was  , 
then  dirwt<ir  of  the  nnct*slrnl  temple,  triithftt  to  ' 
Imnoiir  duke  He.  and  told  what  he  had  se<‘n,  | 
•ayinff,  “ I saw  the  new  .‘Spirit  great,  and  the 
old  Spirit  small.  To  put  the  great  one  first, 
and  the  sniiill  one  after  it,  is  the  natural  order. 
And  to  adsant'e  him  wlio  was  sage  and  wortliy, 
is  the  act  of  intelligence.  What  is  according  to  I 
natural  order  and  intcUigent'c  has  a principle  of 
reason  in  it."  But  the  superior  man  must  con-  i 
•ider  the  act  to  have  beeit  contrary  to  the  ^ 
propriety  t»f  (he  ceremony.  In  ceremonies  : 
everything  roust  be  in  the  proper  natural  onlcr;  ‘ 
and  sacrifice  is  the  great  business  of  the  State.  1 
How  can  it  be  colled  propriety  to  go  contrary  ] 
to  the  order  of  it?  The  sun  may  have  been 
reverend  and  sage,  but  he  doi’s  nut  take  pre- 
cedenee  of  the  father,  who  has  enjoyed  the 
sacrifice  long.  'I'hus  it  was  that  Yu  did  not 
take  jireeotlcnce  of  Kwftji,  nor  'i’‘aiig  of  SiHrli, 
n*>r  \\  ftti  aiid  Woo  of  Puh-chueh.  TI»ee«nperor 
Vih  was  the  ancestor  of  the  lluusc  of  Sung,  and  ' 
king  Lc  the  ancestor  of  that  of  (.  lidng;  and 
iioiw  iihstanding  their  bad  character,  they  keep 
la  the  temples  their  superior  position.  Thus  also 
in  the  I'ruise-sungs  of  L90  [She  IV'.  ii.  Sung  ; 
IV.  3]  we  have, 

“In  spring  and  in  auttimn.  without  delay, 
He  presents  liis  offerings  without  error, 
To  the  great  and  sovereign  Uod, 

And  to  his  great  ancestor  How-tseih;" 

the  superior  man  thus  in  effect  saying,  “Here 
is  the  order  ol  ceremony;  tho*  How-tseih  be 
near  in  relationship,  yet  tiod  takes  the  pre- 
cwWnce  in  the  sacrifice."  Another  ode  says 
[She,  I.  Hi.  ode  XIV'.  2.] : — 

“1  will  ask  for  my  aunts, 

And  then  for  my  sister 

the  superior  man  thus  saying,  “Here  is  the 
Offler  of  cerenjony;  tho’  the  sister  be  the  near-  } 
esl  In  relationship,  yet  tho  aunts  take  the  pre-  | 
ccdence  of  her."  Chung-nc  said,  “There  were 


three  thiugs  which  showed  Tiang  W&n-chung’a 
want  of  virtue,  and  tliree  whicli  showed  his  want 
of  knowledge.  His  ki*€ping  Clien  K‘in  [Lew-hea 
Hwuy]  in  a low  position;  his  removing  the  six 
gates;  and  his  making  liis  concubines  weave  rush 
mats  for  sale : — these  showed  his  want  of  virtue. 
His  making  vain  structures  [See  Ana.  V.  xvu.] ; 
his  allowing  a sacrifice  contrary  to  the  proper 
onlcr  [The  case  in  the  text];  and  his  sacrificing 
totheVuen-kew  [A  strange  bird]; — these  show- 
ed his  want  of  knowledge."' 

The  reader  will  probably  think  that  this  long 
note  does  not  make  the  text  plainer  than  it  was 
before.— It  was  explained  i>n  IV'.  ii.  2,  and  on  the 
llBh  chapter  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  that 
in  the  ancestral  temple  the  shrines  were  ar- 
ranged in  two  rows,  on  either  side  of  the  shrine 
of  the  founder  of  the  House.  On  one  side  were 
the  shrines  of  fathers  fronting  the  south.  These 
Were  called  rA'nuu  On  the  other  side, 

fronting  the  north,  were  those  of  sons.  They 
wore  called  mvh  (^^)-  Uf  course  tho  sons 
were  fathers  in  their  turn;  but  the  situation  in 
the  row  was  dctcrininetl  by  reckoning  from  the 
founder.  His  grandson  was  the  1st  ch’ouu.  hia 
son  the  1st  tni/A,  and  so  (»n.  Rut  what  was  to 
be  done  when  brotliers  followed  one  another  in 
the  succession,  ns  here  in  the  case  of  Min  arid 
He?  Some  critics  say  their  tablets  went  all  iu- 
to  the  same  shrine;  hut  this  is  not  the  orthcHlox 
view.  'I'hat  holds  that  they  were  placed  just 
as  if  they  hml  been  father  and  son,  and  the 
theory  of  the  arrangvinent  wa.s  overturned. 
Now  when  (he  tablet  of  Min  gut  its  pl.u-e  in  the 
temple,  he  was  a ch^aou.  'I'hat  ol  lie  should 
have  gone  into  the  other  row,  opposite  to  it, 
pushing  out  the  muh  which  was  at  the  top. 
But  duke  VV'An  wishe<l  his  father  to  have  the 
more  honourable  ch^aon  place;  and  so  Miu’t 
tablet  was  nunoved  to  the  muh  row.  and  He’s 
took  its  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  ch^nous.  The 
director  of  the  temple  lent  himself  to  this  in- 
fringemciil  of  tlie  rule.  He  was  in  reality  older 
than  Min;  but  Mni  had  taken  j>r^‘C‘cdence  of 
him  in  the  suceessiun,  as  the  son  ol’  duke 
Chwang’s  wife,  preferable  to  an  elder  brother 
who  WHS  only  (he  sun  of  a eoncubiue. 

[Tco-she’s  own  remarks  in  the  Chuen  begin 


“ iF  lit  IPh-  # 

or  ‘superior  man’  there.  The  other  two 
nir  arc  to  be  take  as  the  authors  of  the 


odes  w hich  are  quoted,  adduced  by  Tso-she  in 


confirmation  of  his  own  view.  The  Praise- 


song  of  Loo  was  made  after  the  time  of  duke 
lie.] 

Par.  7.  'J he  Chuen  says: — ‘In  winter,  Seen 
Tsou-keu  of  Tsin.  Kung-tsze  Ch'ing  of  Sung, 
Yuen  Seuen  of  Chin,  and  Kung-tsze  Kwoi- 
sAng.  of  Ch‘iiig,  invaded  'rsin,  when  they  took 
Wang  and  P Ang-ya,  and  relurne<l.  Tho  object 
of  ilie  expwliiion  was  to  repay  Ts‘in  for  the 
compaign  of  l“Ang-ya.  The  ministers  are  not 
named  in  the  text,  [and  they  are  only  called 
A]  , on  account  of  duke  Muh  [of  Tsin],  out 
of  regard  to  tlie  honour  of  Ts‘in  ; — an  example 
of  the  respect  paiti  to  virtue.’  [This  last  sen- 
tence is  merely  Tso-she’s  own  erroneous  criti- 
cism  of  the  text.] 
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Par.  8.  The  marriftpo  of  the  duke  with  a > 
daughter  of  T»‘o  is  recortlcd  in  IV.  2.  The  pre* 
senting  the  offerings  of  silk,  denoted  by 
was  subsequent  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  engage- 
ment, ami  therefore  I think,  notwithstanding 
the  protest  of  the  K‘ang-he  editors,  that  Too's 
view  is  very  likely, — that  the  engagement  had 
been  made  before  the  death  of  duke  He,  and 
that,  as  soon  as  the  conclusion  of  the  mourning  j 


permitted,  Wfln  proccedoil  to  t.ake  the  next 
step.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘This  visit  to  T»‘c  of 
Seang-chung  was  according  to  rule.  When  a 

Krince  comes  to  tlic  rule  of  a Stale,  he  shows 
is  affectiim  for  the  States  whose  princes  are 
related  to  him  by  affinity,  cultivates  nil  relation- 
ships by  marriage,  and  takes  a head  wife,  to 
attend  to  the  grain-vessels  of  the  temple.  This 
is  filial  piety,  and  filial  piety  is  the  beginning 
of  propriety.’ 


Third  year. 
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In  the  [duke’s]  third  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  first 
month,  Shuh-sun  Tih-shin  joined  un  officer  of  Tsin.  an 
officer  of  Sung,  an  officer  of  Cli'in,  an  officer  of  Wei, 
and  an  officer  of  Ch'ing,  in  invading  Shin,  the  people 
of  which  dispersed. 

In  summer,  in  the  fifth  month,  king  [He’s]  son,  Hoo,  died. 

A body  of  men  from  Ts‘in  invaded  Tsin. 

In  autumn,  a body  of  men  from  Ts‘oo  besieged  Keang. 

It  rained  locusts  in  Sung. 

In  winter,  the  duke  went  to  Tsin;  and  in  the  twelfth 
month,  on  Ke-sze,  he  made  a covenant  with  the  mar- 
quis of  Tsin. 

Yang  Ch‘oo-foo  of  Tsin  led  a force,  and  invaded  Ts‘oo,  in 
order  to  relieve  Keang. 


Pur.  1.  Shin  vra*  a small  State,  whose  lorda 
were  irLtcounts,  with  the  aumamc  of  the  Huumg 
of  Chow;— in  the  prea.  dia.  of  Joo-yang 

doo-ning,  Ho-nan.  Tso-she  aaya 
that  Chwang-ihuh  Chwang  is  the 

hon.  title  giren  to  Shuh-sun  Tih-shin]  joined 
the  armies  of  the  States  in  this  expedition,  be- 
cause Shin  had  submitted  to  Ts‘oo.*  tie  adds, 
in  explanation  of  the  term  that  ‘the 

people’s  flying  and  deserting  their  superior  is 
indicated  by  that  term,  while  their  ruler’s 
fleeing  is  expressed  by  The  first  meaning 

given  to  in  the  did.  is  'a  large  body  of 
water  rushing  away  by  a new  channel.*  Sueh 
is  the  dispersion  of  the  people  fleeing  from  an 
enemy. 

['The  Chuen  appends: — ‘The  marquis  of  Wei 
went  to  Ch‘in,  to  express  his  acknowledgments 
for  the  peace  with  Tsin,* — obtained  by  the  medi- 
ation of  Ch‘iu; — see  the  Chuen  on  par.  4 of  last 
year.] 

Par.  2.  Tso-she  says:— ‘In  the  4th  month, 
on  Yib-hae,  the  king’s  uncle,  duke  W&n 
the  hon.  title  given  to  Hoo)  died. 
A messenger  came  to  Loo  with  the  announce- 
ment, and  condolences  were  sent  to  Chow  as  on 
the  death  of  a prince  who  had  covenanted  with 
the  duke.’  The  Hoo  in  the  text  was  the  * king's 
ofilcer’  of  V.  xxix.3,  who  covenanted  with  duke 
He  in  Teih-ts'eucb.  The  news  of  bis  death 


was  sent  therefore  to  duke  Wftn.  as  being  He’s 
son,  and  condolences  were  returni'd  to  Chow,  ai 
if  lioo  had  been  the  prince  of  a State.  As  the 
Chuen  says  he  was  king  Sing's  uncle,  he  must 
have  been  a son  of  king  He  ('j^  Kuh- 

leang  wrongly  identifies  him  with  the  Shuh* 
fuh  of  1. 3,  who  was  not  y*et  dead. 

Par.  3.  The  Chuen  says : — * The  earl  of  Ts‘in 
invaded  Tsin,  and  burned  his  boats  when  he 
had  crossed  the  Ho.  He  then  took  Wang-kwan 
and  Kcaou;  andas  the  troops  of  Tsin  did  not  come 
out  against  him,  he  crossed  the  Ho  at  the  ford 
of  Maou,  collected  the  bodies  in  Heaou  [See  V. 
xxxiii.S],  raid'd  mounds  over  them,  and  then 
returned  to  Ts‘ia.  In  consequence  of  this  ex- 
pedition, he  was  acknowledge  as  their  leader 
by  the  Western  Jung,  and  continued  to  employ 
M&ng-ming.  From  this  the  sui>crior  man  re- 
cognizes the  style  of  ruler  that  duke  Muh  of 
Ts*in  was;— what  entire  confidence  he  reposed 
in  the  men  whom  he  employed,  and  with  what 
single-heartedness  he  sto^  by  them.  Ht  reeog- 
nisejt  ahn>  the  qualities  of  Mftng-ming,  how  diligent 
he  was  and  able,  fri>m  his  anxiety  to  e.xercise  his 
thoughts  mart  moJitaU}f  I and  the  loyalty  Jinalljf 
of  Tszc-sang  (The  Kung-sun  Che,  who  first  re- 
commended Mtng-ming].  well  knowing  men, 
and  introducing  the  good  to  the  notice  of  hia 
prince.  What  is  intimated  in  the  ode  [She,  I.  i. 
ode  1. 3J, 

“Site  goes  to  gather  the  white  southernwood. 
By  the  ponds,  by  the  pools; 

And  then  she  employs  it. 

In  the  business  of  our  prince,** 
was  found  in  duke  Muh.  Again,  the  words, 
[Slie,  111.  iii.  ode  VI.  4], 
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“ Never  idle  d«y  or  night. 

In  ihe  service  of  the  one  man,” 

vrere  exemplified  in  M&ng-niing.  And  those 
[She,  Ill.i.  odeX.8], 

**  His  counsels  reached  on  to  his  descendants, 
Togive  happiness  and  strength  to  liis  posteri- 
ty.” 

were  exemplified  in  Tsse-sang.* 

Acc.  to  the  Chuen,  the  earl  of  Ts‘in  himaolf 
was  in  this  expedition.  Still  the  ^ of 
the  text  shows  that  he  only  accompanied  it.  and 
that  the  command  was  held  by  one  of  his  minis- 
ters. The  conclusion  of  this  cx|ie<Ution  doea 
seem  a more  fitting  occasion  for  the  Speech  of 
the  earl  of  Tsdn  which  concludes  the  Shoo  than 
the  defeat  at  Ueaou,  to  which  it  is  commonly  re- 
ferred. 

Par.  4.  Keang, — see  V.  ii.  4.  From  the  time 
of  the  meeting  recorded  in  that  par.,  Keang, 
notwithstanding  its  proximity  to  Ts'oo,  had 
continued  to  adhere  to  the  northern  States,  and 
was  now  to  suffer  the  consequences  from  its 
powerful  neighbour.  Ts*oo  was,  no  doubt, 
emboldened  to  recommence  its  aggressive  move- 
ments by  the  long  continued  hostilities  between 
Tsiii  and  Tsdn.  The  Chuen  says  that,  on  this 
occasion,  * S^n  Puh  of  Tsin  invaded  Ts‘oo  in 
onicr  to  relieve  Keang.* 

Par.  5.  see  II.  v.  8.  Tlie  Chuen  says 

that  these  ' locusts  fell  down  and  died.'  This 
seems  to  be  Tso-she’s  explanation  of  the  text 
that  ‘ it  rained  locusts.*  'fids  would  be  a prodigy, 
and  not  a calamity  or  plague,  as  Kuh-leaiig 
makes  out  the  visitation  to  have  been.  Sung 
was  noted  fur  such  strange  appearances;— >see 
V.  xvi.  1. 

Par.  6.  The  Chuen  says:— ‘Tlioy  were  ap- 
prehensive in  Tsin  that  they  had  behaved 
uncourteously  to  the  duke  [In  the  matter  of  tho 
covenant,  par.  3 of  last  year],  and  asked  him  to 
make  a new  covenant.  The  duke  went  accord- 
ingly to  Tsin,  and  made  a covenant  with  the 
ma^uis,  who  feasted  him,  and  sang  the  ode 
beginning, 


“Abundant  grows  the  as'er-southern- 
wo<xr’  (She,  II.  hi.  ode  II.> 

Chwang-»huh  [See  on  |mr.  descended  the 
8tepi>  with  the  (fuke,  that  he  might  acknowledge 
[the  hommr  done  to  him],  saying,  “My  small 
State  having  receivcnl  the  orders  of  your  great 
State.  1 dare  not  but  be  must  careful  in  my 
observances.  Your  lordship  has  conferred  on 
me  a great  honour,  and  nothing  could  exceed  my 
happiness.  The  liappim^s  of  my  smalt  State  is 
from  the  kindness  (*f  your  great  one.**  The  mar- 
quis aUo  desc(.'nded  the  steps,  and  declined  tho 
acknowk>dgmcnts  [which  the  duke  was  going  to 
make].  They  then  re-ascended  the  steps,  when 
the  duke  bowed  /wice,  and  sang  the  ode  bv^inning 
“Onr  admirable,  amiable  Sovereign ’*  (She,  III. 
ii.  ode  \y 

Par.  7.  Tlie  Chuen  says: — ‘ In  winter, Tsin  re- 
presented the  case  of  Keang  to  the  court  of  Chow. 
In  comteqvenct^  Wang-shuh,  the  duke  Hwan,  ami 
Yang  Cb‘uo-foo  of  Tsin,  invaded  Ts*uo  in  order 
to  relieve  Keang.  They  attacked  Fang-shing, 
and  having  met  with  Tsze-choo,  duke  of  Seih, 
they  returned.*  TItU  narrative  of  the  Omen  is 
not  dear.  Tsze-choo  was  the  commander  of  the 
expedition  of  TsHio  against  K^ng.  He  retired 
Wore  the  troops  of  Tsin,  and  then  the  reliev- 
ing force  also  withdrew,  having  accomplished 
its  object  very  imperfectly.  Rung  and  Kuh 
leave  out  the  before  3^*  The  K*ang-be 
editors  enter  here  into  a defence  of  the  conduct 
of  Tsin  in  this  transaction,  against  the  condemna- 
tion of  Hoo  Oan-kwoh  and  other  critics.  Too  Yu 
says  that  the  duke  Hwan  in  the  Chuen  was  a 
son  of  duke  W&n,  king’s  son  Hoo,  whose  death 
is  recorded  in  the  second  par.  If  it  was  so,  then 
the  Wang-shuh  (^^  in  the  Chuen  hero 
must  be  taken  as  a clan-name  and  not  as-a 
*the  king’s  uncle.*  I have  so  translated  tho 
characters  in  the  former  Chuen,  because  the 
relatiunthip  of  Hoo  seems  to  be  determined  by 
his  being  called  both  * king's  sou,'  and  king's 
uncle.' 
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IV.  1 In  his  fourth  year,  in  spring,  the  duke  arrived  from  Tsin. 

2 In  summer,  [tlie  duke]  met  his  wife  Kiiang  in  Ts‘e. 

3 The  Teih  made  an  incursion  into  Ts‘e. 

4 In  autumn,  abo^  of  men  from  Ts‘oo  extinguished  Keang. 

5 The  marquis  of  Tsiii  invaded  Ts‘in. 

6 The  marquis  of  Wei  sent  Ning  Yu  to  Loo  on  a mission  of 

friendly  inquiries. 

7 In  winter,  in  the  eleventh  month,  on  Jin-3'in,  the  wife  [of 

duke  Chwang],  the  ladj'  P’ung,  died. 


Par.  1.  [The  ('huen  appends  here  three  short 
notices:— 1st,  ‘In  spring  they  returned  K'ung 
T‘ah  from  Tsin  to  Wei  [&>e  the  Chuon  on  II.  4], 
considering  him  to  l>e  Wei's  good  man,  and 
therefore  letting  him  go/  2d,  * In  summer,  the 
marquis  of  Wei  went  to  Tsin  to  make  his 
acknowledgments  [for  the  restoration  of  K‘ung 
Tail].’  3d,  ‘The  earl  of  Ts*aou  went  to  Tsin  to 
have  an  understanding  about  the  contributions 
[to  the  marquis,  as  the  leader  of  the  States.] ' 
Pur.  2.  This  par.  has  reference  to  duke 
Win’s  marriage,— his  bringing  homo  to  Loo  the 
daughter  of  Ts‘e,  on  whose  account  Kung>tsze 
Suy  conveyed  the  marriage  gifts  as  related  in 
II.  8.  There  arc  difficulties,  however,  in  the 
interpretation  and  translation  of  it,  arising  from 
there  being  no  subject  of  the  verb  expressed, 


I and  from  the  phrase  mm  instead  of  the  re* 

I gular  one  ^ comp.  II.  iii.  5,  and  lU- 

' xxir.8.  Tso-she  holds  that  the  subject  of 
is  some  person  of  moan  rank,  who  was  employ* 
c<l  on  this  mission.  The  Chuen  says ‘ A high 
minister  did  not  go  to  meet  the  lady ; — which 
was  <»ntrary  to  rule.’  It  is  then  added  * The 
superior  man,  knowing  from  this  that  Oi‘uh 
Keang  (so  the  lady  was  afterwards  styled^ 
would  not  be  trusted  in  Loo,  might  say,  “A 
man  of  noble  rank  acted  at  her  betrothal,  and  a 
j mean  man  met  her  [at  her  marriage].  While 
I she  was  becoming  duchess,  she  was  treated  as 
j mean,  and  in  the  act  of  establishing  her  she  was 
I disowned.  Tht  chtkt  threw  away  his  confidence 
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in  her.  ami  lu'f  atithority  as  mUtri'M  of  the 
harem  was  «vertlm>wn.  'Hus  was  a sure  pre- 
sage of  disorder  in  the  State,  and  of  ruin  in  the 
family.  Hi^ht  was  it  that  she  should  not  L<c 
trust^.  What  is  said  in  the  ode  (She.  IV.i.  [i.] 
ode  VII.), 

♦*  Revere  the  maji‘sty  of  Heaven, 

And  ever  preserve  its  favour," 

may  be  considered  as  spoken  of  the  reverence 
to  be  accorded  to  the  mistress  of  the  harem.’ 

Knng'Van};  h'cs  in  this  notice  the  indication 
of  the  indifference  with  which  the  lady  was 
treated,  and  supjwses  she  was  nut  a daughter  of 
the  marquis  of  Ts‘e,  but  only  of  one  of  his  offi- 
cers, of  the  same  surname  as  the  ruling  House. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  lady  was  a 
daughter  of  the  marquis.  Kuh-Ieang  would 
supply  as  the  subject  of  The  duke 

went  in  person  to  Ts‘c  for  his  bride,  as  duke 
Chwang  is  said  to  have  done  in  Ill.xxiv.  3. 
I'here  the  is  expres.sed,  while  here  it  is 
wanting  ; but  we  have  found  it  wanting  in  the 
same  way  in  more  than  a score  of  other  para- 
graphs. Here,  therefore,  I must  agree,  as  the 
K^aiig-hc  editors  do,  with  Kuh-leang  rather 
than  with  Tso  The  duke  went  himself  to  Ts‘e 
to  receive  his  bride. 

But  how  have  we 

as  in  in  xxiv.3?  ’J'so*she  docs  not  meet 
this  question,  but  'I’oo  repeats  the  explanation  of 
the  term  which  is  given  under  V.xxv.  8. 
Kuh-loang  also  adduces  it,  hut  I do  not  see  how 
it  can  be  admitted  in  this  case.  And  there  is 


no  necessity  for  it.  'Hie  <luke  wont  toTs‘e,  and  j 
in  his  impatieni'e  completei!  the  marriage  j 
there*,  instead  of  e«i*t>rting  his  bride  to  I..00,  ami 
there  going  tlirough  the  ceremonii‘S  proper  to  ' 
the  occasion  ; — as  he  ought  tt>  have  done.  In- 
stend  of  simply,  we  might  have 
as  in  II.  iii.  G,8,  et  uL;  but  it  is  needless  to  find 
either  praise  or  blame  In  tiie  omission  of  the 


I’ar.  3.  See  V.  XXX.  3.  'ntesc  northern  hordes  ' 
seem  to  have  become  mure  and  more  restless  and  : 
during.  | 

Rar.  4.  'I'ho  relief  of  Kining  in  the  end  of 
last  year  provetl  of  little  value.  The  Chuen  1 
says: — ‘When  Ts‘oo  extinguished  Kraiig,  the  | 
earl  of  Tsdn  wore  mourning  an  account  of  it;  I 
removed  from  his  prr»per  bed-chamber;  and  did 
not  allow  his  table  to  be  fully  spread: — goiitg 
beyond  the  regular  bound's  [of  sorrow].  One  of 
his  great  officers  remonstrated  with  him,  but  he 
said,  “When  a State  with  whoso  lord  I had 
covenanted  is  extinguished,  although  1 could  j 
not  save  it,  I dare  not  but  feel  compassion.  | 
And  1 fear  for  myself.'*  The  superior  man  will  j 
say  that  the  wonli  of  the  oie  (She,  UI.L  Oile  ' 
VII.  1)  . 


* 'Hicrc  were  those  two  dynasties. 

Hut  they  failcii  in  their  g«»vemment. 

Throughout  all  the  States  in  all  the  kingdom. 

He  exumiued,  be  exercised  consideratiou.’ 
might  be  spoken  of  Muh  of  Ts‘in.' 

Rar.  5.  Tso-slie  says  that  in  this  invasion  the 
marquis  of  Tsin  bi>sieged  Yuen  and  Sin-shing, 
to  repay  Ts‘in  for  the  campaign  of  Wang-kwan 
— see  the  Chuen  on  par.  3 of  last  year.  The 
marquis  of  Tsin  conducted  the  invasion  in 
person.  It  Is  absurd  to  seek  for  any  other 
reason  for  the  text’s  saying  so,  and  yet  the 
K*aiig-he  editors  express  their  agreement  with 
Chang  Heah  in  the  view  that  the  marquis's 
title  is  here  given  to  indicate  the  sage's  emphatic 
condemnation  of  his  {>ersistcnce  in  hostilities! 

Rar.  6.  Tlie  Chuen  says;— *Ning  Woo  of 
Wei  having  come  to  Loo  with  friendly  inquiries, 
the  duke  was  feasting  with  him,  and  had  the 
“Heavy  lies  the  dew,"  (She,  II.  H.  o<Ie  X.) 
and  the  “ Red  Bows  " (She,  II.  iii.  ode  1),  sung 
on  his  account.  He  did  not  protest  against 
these  odes,  nor  did  he  make  answer  with  any 
other.  The  duke  sent  the  officer  of  communi- 
cation with  envoys  from  other  States  to  ask 
him  privately  [the  reason  of  his  conduct].  He 
replied,  “ I 8U])posed  that  the  musicians,  in 
practising  their  art,  happened  to  conic  to  the 
two  pieces.  Fonnerly,  when  princes  of  States 
np|K‘arvd  at  the  king's  court  to  receive  inslriic- 
tions  alK)iit  their  government,  and  the  king 
gratified  them  with  an  entertainment,  then 
the  ‘Heavy  lies  the  dew*'  was  sung,  the 
son  of  Heaven  being  the  sun  [There  sj>okcn 
of],  and  the  princ<*s  receiving  his  commands, 
[As  the  dew  is  affected  by  the  sun].  When 
they  had  battled  with  any  against  whom  the 
king  w'Hs  angry,  and  w ere  re[K)rting  their  success- 
ful services,  tlie  king  gave  them  a red  bow  w ith 
a hundred  rt*d  arrows,  and  a black  bow  with  a 
thousand  arrows,  to  show  how  the  feast  was 
one  of  n‘conjpense.  Now  1,  an  officer  of  a State, 
am  hen*  to  i»oriH*tuatc  theoUl  frieiidshipbetween 
Wei  anil  IjOo;  and  though  his  lonlship  conde- 
scends to  bestow  them,  how  <lare  1 accept  such 
grand  honours  to  bring  on  myself  the  charge  of 
crime?”  Confucius  has  celebrates!  the  virtue  of 
Ning  Woo  in  tlie  Ana.,  V.  xx.,  and  especially  a 
* St iipiiHly  that  could  not  l>eequnlle<l.’  The  critics 
an*  fund  of  finding  in  the  narrative  of  the  Chuen 
an  illustration  of  that  stupidity. 

Par  7.  Tso  says  that  *in  winter  Ch‘ing  Fung 
dietl,'  Cli'ing  licing  the  title  or  epithet  by  which 
she  was  called  after  death.  She  hail  been  a con- 
cubine of  duke  Chwang,  and  she  is  meniioned 
in  two  Chuen: — that  in  V.xxi.  6.  and  the  2d 
one  ap|iended  to  IV^.  ii.  On  her  son's  coming  to 
be  marquis  she  partook  of  his  nobility  (~^T 

^ ),  and  she  here  appears  as  or 

‘wife*  of  duke  Chwang.  She  was  of  tho  House 
of  Jin  ('f^),  which  had  the  surname  of  Fung. 
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V.  1 In  tlic  [duke’s]  fifth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  first  month, 
the  king  sent  Sliuh  of  Yung,  with  inoutli-jewels  and  a 
carriage  and  horses  [for  tlie  funeral  of  Ch‘ing  Fung.] 

2 In  the  third  month,  on  Sin-hae,  we  buried  our  duchess, 

Ch'ing  Fung. 

3 The  king  sent  the  carl  of  Shaou  to  be  present  at  the  burial. 

4 In  summer,  Kung-sun  Gaou  went  to  Tsin. 

5 A body  of  men  from  Ts‘in  entered  Joh. 

6 In  autumn,  a body  of  men  from  Ts‘oo  extingui.shed  Luh. 

7 In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  on  Keah-shin,  Yeh,  baron  of 

Heu,  died. 

Par.  1.  Comp.  I.  i.  4,  and  lll.i.6.  On  Uie  | into  thcmogth  of  thecorp*P  ( fl|  AYnng 

former  of  tlieae  pateage  i>  explained.  j y|,uh  waa  theking'e  meBaenger,  mentioned  in  the 

wu  the  name  of  certain  jewels, — Too  calU  them  | ttccondpasMge  referred  to,  as  well  as  hero;  but  it 
-ly,  'pearls  and  gems,'— which  wvre  put  ’ could  not  be  the  same  roan.  The  messenger  on 
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this  occftsion  M*ai  proliably  a sun  of  tlic  former. 
On  that  passage,  Too  Yu  says  that  Yung  was  the 
or  c'lan>uauiu.  Here  Fan  Ning  says  that 
Yung  Shuh  was  a great  officer  of  the  Ut  rank 
in  the  service  of  tlie  king,  and  that  Y'ung  was  the 
name  of  his  7^  or  tlie  territory  from  which 
ho  derived  his  revenue.  This  is  probably 
correct,  but  the  mime  of  the  territory  became 
tlie  dau-uame  of  the  family.  The  R between 
and  intimates,  acc,  to  Kung  and  Kuh, 
that  the  two  gifts  were  distinct,  and  that  each 
should  have  l»ccn  conveyed  by  its  projicr  envoy, 
while  hero  they  were  both  entrusted  to  Yung 
8huh; — contrary  to  rule.  But  this  criticism  is 
more  than  doubtful.  The  K'aiig>he  editors, 
after  a boat  of  critics,  see,  in  the  omission  of 
before  * strong  expression  of  the 

sage’s  condemnation  of  the  king  in  thus  8anc> 
tinning  the  elev.itUm  of  duke  Chwang’s  concu- 
bine to  the  rank  of  wife.  This  criticism  is  110 
more  valuable  than  the  former. 

Par.  2.  Comp.  111.  xxii.  2.  As  the  lady  Kung 
was  now  regnnled  as  duke  Chwang  s wife,  there 
is  no  difficulty  with  the  terms  of  this  paragraph. 
Iloo  Qan*kw(ih,  indeed,  says  that  this  would 
involve  a further  departure  from  the  rules  of 
pr«»priety,  as  there  would  be  the  spirit-tablets 
of  two  wives  to  go  into  duke  Chwnng’s  temple- 
shrine.  It  Is  a<lmitUd  that  in  the  shrine  of  a 
king  only  the  tablet  of  his  pro|>er  queen  eouid 
bi‘ placed;  but  the  tablets  ndmissible  iiiUi  the 
sliriiies  of  great  utneers  were  not  so  limited; 
and  what  the  rule  was  in  regard  to  princes  of 
States  and  their  wives  is  not  ascertained.  Sec 
Mauu  K'e-liiig  in  loc. 

Par.  3,  For  a’te  Kuh-liiang  has 
The  earl  of  Shauu  was  a immster  of  the  king, 
who  derived  his  revenue  from  Shaou,  in  the 
present  dis.  of  YTuen-k'liuh  (hi  rtlj). 

Cliow  Shan-se.  Tso-shc  says  his 

mission  was  according  to  rule,  as  well  as  that 
of  Yung  Shuh,  in  par.  I *an  opinion  vehenieat- 
ly  disputed  by  many  of  the  critics 

Par.  4.  The  Chuen  says  nothing  about  thU 
mission.  Kaou  K*ang  and  other 

critics  dwell  with  justice  on  the  court  Loo  paid 
to  Tsin,  while  no  messenger  went  to  Chow  to 
acknowledge  all  the  king’s  favours. 

Par.  5.  Joh  was  at  this  time  a small  State 
in  the  south-west  of  the  pres.  dis.  of  Ncu-heang 
^|i),  dcp.  Nan-yang,  Hu-nan.  It  was 


afterwards  removed  by  Ts‘oo  farther  south,  to 
the  dis.  of  E-shing  dep.  Si^ng-yang, 

Huo-pih.  See  the  Chueu  on  V'.xxv.  5.  7'he 
Chuen  here  says : — ‘ Before  this.  Joh  bad  revolt- 
ed from  Ts*oo,  and  bcionjc  an  adherent  of 
Ts‘in.  Now  it  was  inclining  again  to  I's'oo, 
and  in  the  summer,  a bo<ly  of  men  from  Ta'in 
entered  it.* 

Par.  6.  Luh  was  a small  State, — in  the  pres. 

I Chow  of  Luh-gau  ^)»  Gan-hwuy. 

j Its  lords  were  Yens  (^^),  representatives  of 
' the  ancient  Kaou-yaou.  The  Chuen  says:— 

* The  iieople  of  Luh  had  revolted  from  Ts*oo,  and 
joined  the  K of  the  east.  In  autumn,  therefore, 
Ch*ing  Ta-sin  anil  Chung-kwei,  of  Ts‘oo  led  a 
force  and  extinguished  Luh.  In  winter,  Knng- 
tsxe  Six‘h  of  Ts'oo  extinguished  Lcaon.  When 
Tsang  Wfin-chung  hear^  of  the  extinction  of 
the  two  States,  he  said,  “Thus  suddenly  have 
ceased  the  sacrifices  to  Raou-yaou  T‘ing-kcen 
[See  on  the  title  of  Bk.  iii.,  Pt.  II.  of  the  Shoo)  I 
Alas  that  the  virtue  [of  their  lords]  was  not 
established,  and  that  there  was  no  help  for  the 
people  I”  * 

Par.  7.  This  was  duke  He ; ho  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  son,  Seih-go  Chuen 

ap{iends  hero: — *Yang  Ch^-foo  of  Tsin  had 
gone  to  Wei  on  a mission  of  friendly  inquiries, 
and  on  his  return  passed  by  Ning.  Ying  of  Ning 
followed  him,  but  returned  when  they  had  got 
to  Wan.  His  wife  asked  him  [why  he  had  left 
Y’ang  C’h‘oo-foo  so  soon],  and  ne  replied,  “Be- 
cause of  his  hard  rigour.  In  the  Shang  Shoo 
[See  the  Shoo,  V.  iv,  17J  it  is  said,  ‘For  the 
reserved  and  retiring  there  is  the  rigorous 
rule;  for  the  lofty  and  intelligent  there  is  the 
mild  rule.*  Tills  officer  is  all  for  rigour; — he 
will  probably  nut  die  a natural  death.  Heaven 
displays  the  virtue  of  rigour,  yet  not  so  as  to 
disturb  the  seasons; — how  much  more  should 
(his  be  the  case  with  men  ! Moreover,  round  a 
man  of  fiowers  without  ftruit  resentments  will 
collect.  Coming  into  collision  with  men,  and 
the  object  of  many  resentments,  he  will  not  be 
able  to  maintain  himself.  1 was  aftald  1 should 
not  share  in  advantages  he  might  secure,  but 
would  be  involved  in  Ins  difficulties,  and  so  1 
left  liini.*** 

There  is  added  an  additional  short  notice: — 

*At  this  time,  the  officers  of  Tsin,  Chaou  Ch*ing 
[Chaou  Ts'uy,  general  of  the  1st  army],  Lwan 
Ch'ing  [Lwan  Che,  general  of  tlie  3d  armyj, 
Holi  Pih  [^H*en  Tscu-keu,  general  of  the  nniiy  of 
the  centre^,  and  K‘ew  Kt  [Seu  Shin,  assistant- 
gi>iieraJ  of  the  3d  army],  aD  died.’] 
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VI.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  si.xth  year,  in  spring,  there  was  the  burial 
of  duke  He  of  Heu. 

2 In  sunnncr,  Ke-sun  Hting-foo  went  to  Cli‘in. 

3 In  autumn,  Ke-snn  Hang-foo  went  to  Tsin. 

4 In  the  eiglith  month,  on  Yih-hae,  Hwan,  marquis  of  Tsin, 

died. 

5 In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  duke  [Chwnng’s]  son,  Siiy, 

went  to  Tsin,  to  [be  present  at]  the  burial  of  duke 
Seang  of  Tsin. 

6 Tsin  put  to  death  it.s  great  officer,  Yang  CIi‘oo-foo. 

7 Hoo  Vili-koo  of  Tsin  tied  to  the  Teih. 

8 In  the  rntercalary  month,  [the  duke]  did  not  inaugurate 

the  month  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  but  still  he  ap- 
peared in  the  ancestral  temple. 


P«r.  1.  [The  Chuen  appends  here: — ‘In  the 
Gilt  year,  in  spring,  'Isin  liad  a military  review 
in  R,  and  disbnudc*d  two  of  its  [^ve]  armies 
[Sec  the  Chuen  after  V.  x.vxi.  G.  The  death  of 
so  many  of  its  great  officers,  mentioned  in  the 
previous  notice,  renilei\-<l  this  disbandment  ne- 
cessary], The  marquis  appointed  Iloti  Yih-ko«) 
to  the  command  of  the  2d  or  army  of  the  centre 
[fn  room  of  Seen  Tseu-keu],  with  Chaou  Tun  as 
assistant  commander.  When  Yang  Ch‘oo-foo 
came  from  Wftn  [See  the  first  Chuen  at  the  end 
of  last  year],  there  was  a second  review  at  Tung, 
when  these  appointmeuis  were  changed.  Yang 


had  Iteen  atlacho<l  as  assistant  to  Ch‘ing-ko 
[Chaim  Ts‘uy.  the  father  of  Tun.  Ch*ing  is  the 
hon.  title,  and  Kc  is  the  designation],  and  was 
(hcn'forc  a partizan  of  the  Chaon  family.  Con- 
sidering, moreover,  the  ability  of  Chaou  Tun, 
he  said  that  to  employ  so  able  a man  woul  I bo 
atIvAntage.>iis  to  the  State.  On  this  account 
Tun  was  advanced  above  [Yih-koo],  and  now 
he,  the  officer  Scuen  'ras  afterwards  Tun’s 
honorary  title),  began  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State.  He  appoint'd  regular  rules 
for  the  rortous  departments  oj  business;  adjusted 
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the  lawt  for  the  varivu»  nf  crime;  re-  ' 

guhitcd  all  criminal  and  civil  actiotia  at  law; 
searched  out  runaways;  ordered  the  employ- 
Dicmt  of  securities  and  bonds;  dealt  wilh  old 
ordinances  that  had  fallen  into  foul  disorder; 
restore<l  to  their  original  order  the  distinctions 
of  rank ; renewc<i  according  to  their  normal 
pattern  offices  that  had  fallen  into  disuisc;  . 
brought  out  men  whose  path  had  been  stopped,  f 
and  who  were  in  obscurity.  When  he  had  . 
complete*!  his  regulations,  ho  delivered  them  to 
thegrand-assUiant,  Yang,  and  the  grand-master, 
Kea  T*o,  that  they  might  have  them  carried 
into  practice  in  the  State  of  Tsiu,  as  its  regular 
laws.’] 

Par.  2.  Too  says  that  this  llftng-hK)  was  the 
prand-son  of  Yew,  who  is  first  mentioned  in  III. 
XXV.  C,  and  who  subsequently  playo<l  a most  im- 
portant part  in  the  affairs  of  Ijoo.  Ho  was  either 
his  grandson,  or  gneat  grandson; — which  of  the 
two  is  uncertain.  The  Chueii  says : — ‘ 'isang  W fln- 
chung.  looking  at  the  good  relations  of  ClWn  ; 
and  Wei,  wishctl  to  sock  the  frien«l»hip  of  Clrin  • 
[for  Loo],  In  summer,  t/iKrc/bre,  Ke  Wan  [Wan 
was  Hang-foo’s  posthumous  title;  si*o  Ana.  V. 
xix.]  w'ent  on  a friendly  mission  to  Ch4n,  marry- 
ing there  himself  at  the  same  time.’ 

[niere  is  a narrative  about  'I's*in  appended 
here: — ‘Jin-haou.  the  earl  of  Ts‘in.  died,  and 
the  three  sons  of  Tsze-keu.  Yen-scih,  Chung- 
hitng,  and  K‘ecn-hon,  were  buried  alive  along 
with  him.  'I*hey  were  itmum  as  the  three  g«M)d 
men  of  Ts*in;  and  the  pcniple  bewailed  their 
fate  in  the  strains  of  tbe  o«lc  called  “The  Y’cl- 
iow  Birds  (She,  I.  xi.  VI.).”  The  superior  tnan 
s.iys,  “ It  was  right  that  Muh  of  Tsin  should  not 
l>c  master  of  covenants  [».«.,  leader  of  the  Stales]! 
In  his  death  he  threw  away  Me  lires  of  his  pt'o-  | 
pie.  When  the  ancient  kings  left  the  world, 
they  yet  left  behind  them  a aood  example 
would' they  ever  have  snatclud  away  from  it  its 
go«Kl  men?  The  words  of  the  ode  (She,  111.  iii. 
ode  X.  5), 

* Men  there  are  not. 

And  the  empire  must  go  to  ruin 
and  misery,’ 

have  reference  to  the  want  of  good  men.  What 
shall  be  said  of  this  case  when  such  men  were 
taken  away?  The  ancient  kings,  knowing  that 
tlicir  life  would  not  be  long,  largely  establbhid 
the  sagely  and  wise  [as  princt^s  and  officers]; 
planted  their  instructions  in  Mr  sod  of  the  nmn- 
ijers  [of  tbe  people] ; instituUd  the  several  modes 
of  distinguishing  rank  and  charnoter;  publishctl 
excellent  lessons;  made  the  standard  tubes  and 
measure's ; showed  [the  people]  the  cx»u.‘t  amotint 
of  their  contributions;  led  them  on  by  the  rules 
of  de|>i>rtmcnt;  gave  them  the  rules  of  their  own 
example;  declared  to  them  the  Instructions  and 
statutes  [of  their  predecessors] ; taught  them 
to  guard  [against  what  was  evilj  and  obtain 
what  was  advantageous;  employed  for  tliem  the 
regular  duties  [of  the  several  officers] ; and  led 
them  on  by  the  rules  of  propriety: — thus  secur- 
ing that  the  earth  should  yield  its  pru|)cr  in- 
crease. ami  that  all  Ixdow  them  might  sufficient- 
ly depend  on  them.  It  wag  after  they  had 
done  all  this  that  (hoic.  atn'itnt  kings  went  to 
their  end.  Snctte.ding  sage  kings  have  acto»l  in 
the  same  way.  Hut  now,  granting  that  duke 
Muh  had  no  such  example  to  leave  to  his  |k>s- 
terity,  yet  when  he  proceeded  to  take  away  the 


good  with  him  in  Ids  death,  it  would  have  been 
hard  for  him  to  be  in  the  higlu*st  place.  The 
suix’rior  man  might  know  from  this  that  Ts‘in 
wouhl  not  again  march  in  triumph  to  the  cast."* 

Alas  for  this  prognostication  of  Tso-she,  to 
falsiflid  by  the  future  history  of  Ts‘in!] 

I’ar.  3.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘ In  uuiumn,  when 
Ke  Wfin  was  about  to  go  on  a mission  of  friend- 
ly inquiries  to  Tsin,  he  caused  inquiry  to  bo 
made  for  him  into  all  the  observances  to  bo 
practised  on  o('casion  of  a death  [Having  heard 
that  the  inarqnis  of  Tsin  was  ill.J  One  of  his 
pivple  said  to  him,  “Of  what  use  will  it  be?” 
when  he  replied,  “To  be  prepared  Ix'forehand, 
so  as  to  have  no  occasion  for  anxiety,  is  a good 
old  lessim.  To  have  to  seek  for  the  rules,  and  not 
be  able  to  find  them,  would  be  a hard  case.  If 
1 go  lieyond  what  is  necessary  in  searching  for 
them  ao«\  what  harm  can  it  do?”*  Too  and 
other  critics  find  in  this  an  illustration  of  Ke 
Waivs  * thinking  thrice,'  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  Analects. 

Par.  4.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘When  duke 
Seang  died, /ii>  soa,  duke  Idng  was  still  young, 
and  the  people  of  Tsin,  fearing  the  difficulties 
that  might  arise,  wishcnl  to  have  a grown  up 
ruler  appointed.  Chaou  MAng  [MAng  was  the 
designation  of  Chaou  TunJ  said,  “ I.,et  us  ap- 
point duke  Iran’s  sun,  Y'ung.  lie  is  fund  of 
what  is  good,  and  is  grown  up;  our  former 
marquis  loved  him;  he  is  near  at  hand  in  Tsdn; 
and  Ts’in  is  our  old  friend.  By  the  appoint- 
ment of  a good  man,  the  State  will  In?  strength- 
encil.  In  serving  the  elder,  we  shall  follow  tbe 
natural  order.  In  calling  the  loved  son  to  the 
State,  we  act  a filial  part.  And  by  binding 
anew  tbe  old  lies  of  friendship,  we  shall  secure 
our  repose.  Because  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  State  is  threatened,  we  wish  to  call  a grown 
up  ruler  to  its  head,  and  with  Y iing,  possessed  of 
these  four  advantages,  those  difficulties  will  be 
removed.”  Kea  Ke  [IIoo  Yih-koo]  said,  “Our 
letter  plan  will  be  to  appoint  duke  ir«n’s  son, 
Lob.  Shin  Y'ingcnjoyod  the  favours  of  two  mar- 
quises [Seethe  Chuen  to  V.xxiii.4];  if  wc  raise 
her  son  to  l>e  our  ruler,  the  people  will  repose 
under  him."  Chaou  MAng  rcplt^,  “Shin  Ying 
was  mean,  her  rank  being  only  ninth  in  the 
ban*ni ; — what  feeling  of  majesty  can  her  son 
inspire?  And  she  was  the  favourite  of  two 
marquises; — therein  was  lewdness.  He,  more- 
over, though  the  son  of  our  former  marquis, 
was  unable  to  find  the  patronage  of  a great 
State,  hut  went  out  to  a small  State,  a long 
way  off*.  His  mother  lewd,  and  himself  far 
away,  without  majesty*,  Chun  small  and  distant, 
incapable  of  helping  him,  what  grounds  are 
there  for  reposing  under  him  ? The  lady  K*e 
of  Tor)  fl  he  mother  of  Yung],  out  of  regard  to 
our  marquis  just  deceased,  yielded  her  place  to 
to  K‘eih  of  I’ili  [duke  St'ang’s  mother] ; and  out  of 
regsrd  to  the  [kindne-js  shown  to  duke  WAn  by 
the]  Tcih,  she  yield^nl  a.'ain  in  favour  of  Ke  Wei, 
making  herself  o/i/y  the  4ch  in  the  harem.  On 
ihe.'ie  accounts  our  former  ruler  lovwl  her  son, 
and  sent  him  to  serve  in  TsHu,  where  he  has 
been  a niinister  of  the  second  rank.  Consider- 
ing that  Ts'in  is  a great  State  and  near  at  hand, 
able  to  afford  him  support;  considering  also 
how  the  righteousness  of  his  mother  and  the 
love  of  his  father  art*  sufficient  to  awe  the  {peo- 
ple, will  it  Dot  be  right  to  call  him  to  the  head 
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of  till*  State  ?”  After  Uiia.  Tun  sent  Si.H*n  Mlk-h 
and  Sac*  Hwuy  to  Ta'in  to  l)rin^  the  j>rince 
Yung  to  Tain,  while  Kea  Ke  sent  also  to  call 
prince  Loh  from  t'h‘in,  C'h‘auu  Mflng.  however, 
causiil  lx>li  to  l>e  put  to  death  [on  llie  way]  at 
Pe/  For  Kung-ynng  has 

Par.  5.  '1  he  K*Riig-he  etlitors  make  this  into 
two  paragraphs,  the  second  bi-ginning  with 
Tsi)-slu*.  htfwever,  considcretl  tlie  whole  as  one, 
as  is  evident  from  his  brief  note,  that  * Sifang* 
chung  went  to  Tsin,  to  bury  duke  Scang.’ 

I’arr.  (i,7.  The  K*ang-he  editors  give  these 
taragraphs  ns  one.  but  I think  it  is  lK*tter  to  fol> 
ow  the  arrangement  of  Kuh-leang.  He  also 
has  instead  of  The  Chuen  says 

‘ Kea  Ke  resented  Vang’s  causing  him  to  he 
suiK-'tsedod  in  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
centre  [Sec  the  Chuen  after  p.  1];  and  knowing 
that  ho  had  not  friends  to  succour  him  in  Tsin, 
in  the  iUh  month,  he  cmploye<l  Suh  Kuh*keu 
[Belonged  to  a bramdi  of  the  Hoo  family]  to 
Kill  him.  The  language  of  the  te.xt,  that  ‘Tsin 
put  to  death  its  groat  officer;’  is  because  Yang 
had  interfenHl  with  the  offices  of  others.  In  the 
1 1 th  month,  on  Ping-yin,  Tsin  put  Suh  K‘een-pih 
Kuh-ke«]  to  death,  on  which  K^  Ke  fled  to  the 
'eih.  CImou  M ting  [Called  the  officer  Seuen  ; sec 
the  Chuen  after  p.  1.]  Ay  and  by  employed  Yu 
Pwn,  to  escort  his  family  to  join  him  there. 
Now  at  the  grand  review  in  E,  Kea  Ke  had  <Us- 
graced  Yu  Peen,  whose  jicople  wished  on  this 
occasion  to  put  all  Kc‘s  family  to  death  in  re- 
payment of  that  injury.  But  he  said,  “No.  I 
liave  heard  that  it  is  contained  in  an  old  hook, 
that  neither  kindness  nor  wrong  can  be  repjud 
in  the  persons  of  a man's  children;  and  that  Is 
a principle  with  leal-hearted  people.  My  mas- 
ter [Chaou  Mftng]  is  behaving  courteously  to 
Kea  Ke,  and  wouhl  it  not  b©  bad  if  I took  ad- 
vantage of  his  favour  to  mysidf  to  avenge  my 
private  wrong?  To  depend  on  another’s  favour 

fto  do  this]  would  not  show  bravery.  In  satis- 
ying  my  own  resentment,  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  my  enemies  [By  making  Chaou  Mftng 
his  foe]  would  not  show  knowledge.  To  injure 
the  public  service  for  my  private  ends  would 
not  show  loyalty.  If  I let  go  these  three  quali- 
ties. wherewith  should  I do  service  to  my  mas- 
ter?” So  he  collecle<l  all  the  members  of  Kea 
Ke’s  family,  bis  household  stuff,  and  bis  treas- 


ur\*s,  led  the  protecting  force  in  pc'rson.  and 
conveyc-d  them  to  the  borders  [of  the  Teih].' 

It  app^'nrs  from  the  Chuen  that  the  death  of 
Yang  ('h‘oo-foo  was  pn>cured  by  H«»o  Yih-koo; 
and  it  is  ilitficult  to  account  for  the  language  of 
the  text  which  aserilx's  it  to  *T»in,’ — to  the  act 
of  the  State.  Tsu-slie's  explanation  is  altogether 
unsatisfactory.  In  advising  duke  Seang  to 
supersede  the  less  able  by  the  abler  man,  Yang 
had  onlv  done  his  duty ; and  whether  it  were  so 
or  not,  his  action  affonls  no  explanation  of  the 
ascription  of  this  death  to  Tsin.  Kaou  K‘ang 
says  the  record  of  the  flight  of  Hoo  Yih-koo^ 
immctliately  after  that  of  the  death  of  Yang, 
sufficiently  shows  that  he  was  the  murderer; 
but  this  dues  not  account  fur  the  W©- 

Kung-yang  relates  that  duke  Si*ang  told  Kiia 
Ke  that  lie  supi*rsedcd  him  on  the  reprcsentatiim 
of  Yang;  and  some,  accepting  this  account, hold 
that  by  the  ‘Tsin’  we  arc  to  understand  duko 
Seang,  who  was  now  deceased!  1 can  suggest 
nothing  myself  as  a solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Par.  g.  Tso-she  says: — ‘Not  t<»  inaugurate 
solemnly  the  first  day  of  the  intercalary  month 
was  an  infringement  of  the  proper  rule.  1'he 
intercalary  month  is  intended  to  adjust  the 
seasons.  The  ob$trmnce  oj  the  seasons  is  neces- 
sary for  the  pi-rfomiance  of  the  labours  of  the 
year.  It  is  those  laNiurs  by  wliich  provision  is 
made  for  the  necessities  of  life.  llcrein  then 
lies  the  caring  for  the  lives  of  the  people.  Not 
to  inaugurate  projicrly  the  intercalary  month 
was  to  set  aside  the  regulation  of  the  seasons; 
— what  government  of  the  people  could  there  bo 
in  such  a case?’ 

The  inauguration  of  the  month  intended 
seems  to  lie  the  offering  of  a she(*p,  alluded  to 
in  Ana.  III.  xvit.  After  this  ceremony,  the 
duke,  it  would  appear,  presented  himself  before 
the  shrines  of  his  amx*stors,  with  what  cere- 
monies we  are  not  told;  and  this  over,  ho 
proceeded  to  give  audience  to  his  officers. 
Maou  K‘e-ling  thinks  that  that  audience  and 
the  attention  to  the  government  which  it  implied 
is  wlmt  Is  here  intended  by  ; but 

I cannot  think  so.  The  indicates  that  tho 
ceremony  which  follows  was  less  important 
than  tliat  which  preci*des  it,  which  could  not  be 
said  of  attention  to  the  business  of  the  govern- 
ment. 
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VII.  1 In  his  seventh  year,  in  spring,  the  duke  invaded  Choo. 

2 In  the  third  month,  on  Keaii-suli,  he  took  Seu-k‘eu,  and 

went  on  in  consequence  to  wall  Woo. 

3 In  suininor,  in  the  fourth  month,  Wang-shin,  duke  of 

Sung,  died. 

4 The  people  of  Sung  put  to  death  [some  of]  their  great 

officers. 

5 On  Mow-tsze,  an  army  of  Tsin  and  one  of  Ts‘in  fought  a 

battle  at  Ling-hoo. 

(>  Seen  Mceh  of  Tsin  ffed  to  Ts‘in. 

7 The  Teih  made  an  incursion  into  our  western  borders. 

8 In  autumn,  in  the  eighth  month,  the  duke  had  a meeting 

with  other  princes  and  a great  officer  of  Tsin,  when 
they  made  a covenant  in  Iloo. 
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9 In  'winter,  Seu  invu<1etl  Keu. 

10  Kung-sun  Gaoii  went  to  Keu  to  superintend  a covenant. 


Par.  1.  Tso  says  the  duke  made  tliia  move- 
ment, ‘taking  the  opportunity  of  iho  ditficuliiea 
of  Tain/ 

Par.  2.  Seu-k‘eu  (Kung  yang  ha# 

— see  V.xxii.  1.  It  waa  originally  a huo-yumj  of 
IxH).  Choo  hail  taken  and  appropriated  it; 
and  duke  He  took  it  from  Choo,  oa  relaU-d  in 
that  ]>ar.,  and  restored  its  projK.*r  ruler.  Choo, 
it  would  aeein,  had  taken  it  a accond  time,  and 
duke  Wftn  again  reclaimed  it,  but  not  to  restore 
it  to  it  a original  holders.  ‘He  placed  over  it/ 
Bays  the  Chuen,  *a  son  of  duke  Wftn  [of 
Choo]; — which  was  contrary  to  rule.*  Tfiin 
ecion  of  Choo  had  fled  from  his  own  Stale, 
where  he  had  attempted  to  overturn  the  govern- 
ment, and  taken  refuge  in  Loo.  Ho  was 
now  made  governor  of  Seu-k‘eu,  absorbed 
by  Loo,  which  thus  extinguished  the  sacrifice 
that  had  been  there  maintained  to  Fuh-he. 
Woo  was  a town  of  Loo, — in  the  south-east 
of  the  dis.  of  Sze-shwuy,  dep.  Yen-chow. 
now  proceeded  to  wall  it,  as  a precaution 
against  reprisals  from  Choo. 

Par.  3.  For  le  Kuh-l^ng  has 
We  have  no  subsequent  entry  of  this  duke  s 
burial,  probably  because  of  the  confusion  into 
which  Sung  fell  after  his  di*alh,  in  which  the 
ceremony  was  irregularly  performed.  Wang- 
shin  became  duke  Clring. 

Par.  4.  The  Chuen  says ‘ In  tlie  4th  month, 
duke  Ch‘ing  of  Sung  died.  At  this  time,  duke 
Chuang’a  son,  Clring,  commanded  the  army  of 
the  right,  and  Kung-sun  Yew  [A  Sonof  Mnh-e; 
— sec  the  narrative  at  the  end  of  V.  viii.]  that  of 
the  left;  Ix)h  Yu  wasniiuislerof  War-.Lin  Kwan, 
minister  of  Instruction ; duke  Hwan's  son,  Tang, 
minister  of  Works;  and  Hwa  Yu-sxo,  minister 
of  Crime.  Duke  Clraou  [Who  had  succeeded  to 
his  father]  wished  to  maxe  away  with  some  of 
the  sons  of  former  dukes,  but  Loh  Yu  said  to 
him,  “ Ko.  The  various  clans  of  the  ducal 
House  are  its  branches  and  leaves.  If  you  re- 
move them,  the  root  ami  trunk  will  have  no 
shelter  or  shade.  Even  the  dtdichos  and  other 
creepers  can  give  sheltering  protection  to  their 
root  and  sUmi,  so  that  the  superior  man  could 
use  them  bv  way  of  comparison  [See  the  She, 
I.vi.  ode  VII];’how  much  more  should  ruler# 
of  States  do  so!  Your  project  is  like  what  the 
common  saying  describes,  * He  should  protect  it, 
and  he  allows  the  measuring  line  and  axe  to  cut 
it  down.’  It  is  entirely  to  be  condemned. 
Cherish  them  by  your  kiinlness,  and  they  will 
be  arms  and  legs  to  you ; — which  of  them  will 
dare  to  cherish  disaffection?  ^^hy  shouhl  y*iu 
think  of  removing  them  out  of  the  way  ?”  'J  he 
duke  would  not  listen  to  this  counsel.  The 
clans  therefore  of  Muh  and  Sang  [i.  r.,  the  de- 
scendants of  those  two  dukes]  Uni  the  people  of 
the  State  to  attack  the  duke,  and  ki!le<i  Kung- 
sun  Koo  and  Kung-sun  Ch‘ing  in  hi#  palac-e. 
The  six  ministers  8nccce<K*»l  in  bringing  the 
ducal  houS4'  to  liammnv,  and  I/oh  Yu  resigno<l 
his  office  as  minister  of  War,  in  favour  ot  the 
diike*s  brother,  Gang.  Duke  rh‘aon  then 
took  the  seat  of  his  father,  and  tmried  him. 
The  text  says  that  the  |K*ople  of  Sung  put  their 
great  officers  to  death,  wiihmil  mentioning  the 


names  of  thou  vho  did  so,  or  of  the.  iuffertrr^  because 
they  were  many;  it  intimates  also  that  the 
sufferers  were  not  criminals.’  Tso-she’s  explana- 
tion of  the  terras  of  the  text  is  not  satisfactory. 
Mbou  K*c-ling  says  better,  ‘The  text  does  not 
give  the  names  oi  the  slayers  and  the  slain,  the 
historiographers  having  ascertained  neither  who 
the  former  were,  nor  for  what  cause  the  latter 
suffered.  Hence  the  sumniariness  of  the  lan- 
guage.’ I have  made  the  translation  in  accord- 
ance with  this  criticism. 

Par.  6,6.  For  ^ Kung-jang  haa  and 
boforo  he  has  tho  charactera  Eing- 

lioo  was  in  Tsin,— in  the  pres.  dis.  of  E-slio 

dep,  P*oo-chow,  Shan-sc.  The  Chuen 
says; — ‘ Duke  K‘ang  of  Ts‘in  sent  an  escort  with 
dute  iria's  son  Yung  to  Tsin.  saying,  “When 
duke  Wftn  entered  Tsin  [In  the  24th  yt‘ar  of 
duke  He],  he  had  no  gu^cient  guard  with  him, 
and  hence  came  his  difficulties  from  Leu  and 
Kik)h.”  ilc  therefore  gave  Yung  a numerous 
guard  of  troops. 

*/n  Me  meantime.  Muh  Ying  carrie«l  her  son, — 
the  eldest  son  q/  Oie  late  mar<fui*,—*treTy  day  in 
her  arms  to  the  court,  and  wept  there,  saying, 
“What  crime  had  the  late  marquis?  and  what 
crime  has  this  child,  his  heir?  In  passing  by 
the  proper  heir,  not  raising  him  to  his  falner’s 
place,  and  in  seeking  a ruler  from  abroad,  what 
will  you  do  with  this  child?”  When  she  left 
tho  c^urt,  she  carried  her  son  to  tho  mansion  of 
the  ChaouB,  and  with  her  head  bowed  to  the 
ground  beforo  Chaou  Seuen,  she  said  to  him, 
“The  late  marquis  took  this  child,  and  com- 
mitted him  to  you,  saying,  ‘Should  this  child 
turn  out  a man  of  ability,  1 shall  receive*  it  as 
your  gift.  Should  he  not  do  so,  I shall  have 
have  occasion  to  resent  [your  neglect  of  his 
training].’  Now,  though  the  marquis  be  deceas- 
ed, his  words  must  still  be  in  your  ears ; — how 
is  it  that  you  have  abandoniHl  his  son?"  Chaou 
Seuen  and  the  other  great  officers  were  troubled 
by  Mu  conduct  of  Muh  Ying,  and  were  afrud 
of  pressure  from  the  people  [Taking  sides  with 
iier].  'Fliey  accordingly  turned  their  backs  on 
Seen  Mceh  [and  Ins  mission  to  Ts‘in],  di*clared 
vhe  child— <luke  Ling, — successor  to  the  State, 
and  took  measures  to  oppose  the  army  of  Ts'in. 

‘Ke  Ch‘ing  remained  at  the  capital  in  charge 
of  the  government.  Chaou  Tun  himself  went  in 
command  of  the  army  of  the  centre,  with  Seen 
K'ih  as  assistant  commander.  Scun  Lin-foo 
went  with  the  1st  army,  its  assistant  comniaiuler 
[Ke  Ch‘ing,  who  had  the  chief  command  of  it 
remaining  at  court].  Swn  Mw*h  [Having  re- 
lumed to  Tsin]  was  in  command  of  the  3d  army, 
and  8^n  Too  was  the  assistant  commamler. 
1*00  Chaou  was  charioteer,  and  Jung  Tsin  was 
siK*aniian  on  the  right. 

‘When  they  came  to  Kin-yin,  Chaou  Seuen 
said,  “ If  we  were  to  receive  [Yung  whom]  Ts'in 
[is  escorting].  Ts‘in  would  Ik*  our  guest.  If 
we  do  not  receive  him.  T«*tn  is  our  invailcr.  As 
we  do  not  receive  him,  if  we  Ik*  further  dilatory 
in  our  moiVHures,  Ts'in  will  lx*  Iwl  to  su*i>ei  t 
us.  To  be  Ix'forehand  with  other*  lakes  the 
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heart  out  of  them this  is  a rochJ  plan  in  war.  1 
To  <lrivc  out  an  invader  as  if  wc  were  pursuing  i 
fugitives; — this  is  a good  rule  uf  action.*’  He 
instructiHl  the  soldiers  thcrch)rc  to  stiari)en  their 
weapons  and  feed  their  horses,  to  take  a good 
meal  on  their  beds,  and,  with  all  arrangements 
for  silence  and  secrecy,  to  start  while  it  was  yet 
dark.  In  this  on  Maou*ts7X!  he  defcaU*d  tho 
army  of  Ts'in  at  Iloo-ling.  and  pursued  it  to 
KVK)»show.  On  Ke-ch‘ow,  Seen  Mceh  fled  to  ; 
Ts*in,  and  Sr.e  Hwiiy  hdlowed  him.  j 

• Wlum  Seen  .Miieh  was  sent  on  his  mission  to 
Ts‘in,  St‘un  Lin>foo  had  tried  to  stop  him.  saving, 

* 'Jlie  [late  marquis's]  wife  and  son  are  still  here, 
and  we  are  seeking  a ruler  abroad;  this  scheme 
will  not  succeed.  What  »lo  you  sny  to  declining 
the  mission  on  the  plea  of  iilness  ? If  you  do 
not  do  so,  you  will  meet  with  calamity.  Get 
another  special  minister  to  go  in  your  place ; — 
why  nnist  you  go?  Officers  of  the  sumo  depart- 
ment are  comnules;  I have  been  your  comrade,  i 
and  feel  compelled  u>  ailvise  you  thus  with  all 
my  heart.”  ^l^'h  would  not  listen  to  Ibis,  and  the 
other  sang  to  him  the  3<1  stanxa  of  the  Pan  ixle 
[She,  III. ii.  Ode  X.]  Still  he  would  m>t  hear 
nim.  When  he  became  a fugitive.  Seun  Pih 
[irin-foo]  escorutl  to  him  in  Ts*in  all  his  family, 
with  his  honselndd  sttitf,  and  treasures,  saying,  i 
“It  is  because  of  our  comradeship.”  S/o  llwny 
was  in  Ts'in  for  3 years  without  sending  Sze  Pih 
[t^k*n  Mwh],  One  of  his  |>eo])Ie  said  to  him, 

“ You  could  become  a fugitive  with  him  from 
Tsin,  and  you  cannot  sec  him  hsre!  What  is  the 
reason  of  this?"  Sze  Ke  [Ke  wrs  H way's 
designation]  replied.  “I  was  in  the  same  con- 
dciunalinn  witli  him;  it  was  not  l>ecause  1 
dei'ined  him  righteous  [that  1 foUcMsre<l  him]; — 
why  should  1 sec  him?’’  And  up  t4»  tho  time  of 
his  rettim  to  Tsin,  he  did  not  see  him.’ 

Par.  7.  The  Chuen  says ‘ On  this  occasion, 
the  duke  sent  word  of  the  incursion  to  Tsin. 
Chaou  Seuen  sent  a inessc>nger,  who.  by  nu'ans 
of  Kca  Ke.  asked  Fung  Shoo  [The  chief  minUier 
of  the  Teih]  about  it,  and  reproved  him.  Fung 
Shoo  asked  Kea  Ke  whierh  was  tho  superior  of 
the  two,  Chaou  Ts^'*  e»r  Chaou  Tun,  Kiia  Ke 
replied.  “ Chaou  Ts‘uy  was  the  tun  of  a winter's 
day  [To  be  eherishe<lj;  ('haon  Tun  is  the  sun  of 
a summer’s  [To  be  slirunk  fnmi]."’ 

Par.  8.  Hoo  was  in  (-'h‘ing,— in  the  north- 
west of  the  pres.  dis.  of  Ytien-woo,  dep.  K'ae- 
fung.  The  ('huen  says: — *ln  the  8th  month, 
the  marquis  of  the  duke  of  Sung,  the  mar- 
quis of  Wei,  the  marquis  of  Ch'in,  the  earl  of 
Ching,  the  baron  of  Heu,  and  the  carl  of  Ts'aou, 
had  a meeting  with  Ch'aou  Tun  of  Tsin,  when 
they  made  a covenant  in  Hoo;-^having  refer- 
ence to  the  accession  of  the  new  marquis  of  Tsin. 
The  duke  arrived  afterwanls,  and  therefore  the 
text  docs  not  say  with  whom  he  met.  In  all 
cases  of  any  of  our  dukes  meeting  with  other 
princes,  when  it  is  not  said  who  these  were,  it 
must  understood  that  the  duke  came  late. 
The  reason  why  in  such  case  the  States  are  not 
given  is  to  coneoal  the  duke's  want  of  diligence.' 
ilie  canon  which  Tso  here  lays  clown  for  the 
explanation  of  the  text  has  itcen  calknl  in  ques-  ! 
tion  hy  Lew  Ch'ang  and  Sun  Keoh.  Mo<t  of  ! 
the  critics,  however,  accede  to  it.  To  me  it 
seems  very  quesiionahlc. 

Par.  *J.  Too  Yti  a<'counts  for  the  hroviiy  of 
this  par.,  where  only  the  name  Sm  is  given 
without  any  mention  of  the  leader,  on  the  sup- 


position that  tho  historiographers  recorded  tho 
notice  as  it  was  received  from  Scu,  which  was 
too  barbarous  a State  to  draw  up  an  annonnee- 
ment  of  the  kind  in  the  pro|K*r  form.  I^w 
Ch'ang,  however,  argues,  from  the  statement  in 
the  Chuen  on  the  next  par.,  that  Keu  sent,  on 
the  invasion  of  Sou,  to  ask  a covenant  with  Loo, 
and  that  the  announcement  came  from  it ; — which 
is  much  more  likely,  and  sufficiently  aecuuius 
for  the  brevity  of.thc  notice. 

Par.  10.  Knng  and  Kuh  have  for 
The  Chuen  says: — *Muh-pih  [Kung-sun  Gaou] 
had  married  a wife  from  Keu,  called  Tae  Sze 
[^  in  the  text  should  probably  be  ELI 
who  bore  to  him  Wan-plh.  Her  lister  Sliing 
Sze  bore  him  Hwuy-shuh.  On  the  death  of 
Tae  Sze  he  made  pnip^wals  for  another  wife 
from  Keu,  but  the  party  concerned  in  Keu  de- 
clinc<l  them  on  the  ground  that  Shing  Ko  was 
still  alive,  on  wliich  he  made  the  proposal,  on 
behalf  of  [his  cousin]  Seang-chung  [Ivung-tszo 
Suy].  This  winier,  when  Seu  invaded  Keu, 
they  sent  from  Keu  to  I^oo,  begging  for  a cove- 
nant, and  Muh-pih  went  to  Keu  to  superintend 
the  making  uf  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  meet 
the  lady  for  .S<<//i^-cliuug.  When  he  got  to  Yen- 
liiig,  having  gone  up  on  the  «*all  of  the  city,  [he 
saw  her  that]  she  was  beautiful,  and  married 
her  himself.  Chung  asked  leave  to  attack  him 
from  t lie  duke,  who  was  about  to  give  his  consent, 
when  Shuh-chnng  Hwuy-pih  [A  grandson  of 
Kung-t?«ze  Ya,  who  was  murdered  in  Chwang’s 
32d  year;  a brother  of  Shuh-sun  Tih-shin  of  I. 
7.  From  him  came  the  Shuh-chung  family] 
remonstrated,  saying,  “Your  servant  has  heard 
that  hostilities  within  the  State  produce  relKdlion, 
while  hostilities  from  without  are  from  enemies. 
In  dealing  with  enemies,  you  hare  still  to  do 
with  strangers;  in  dealing  with  rebels,  you  are 
arrayed  against  yourself.  Now  a subjevt  Is  go- 
ing to  produce  confusion,  and  your  lonUlnp  does 
not  hinder  him;  and  when  the  thing  goes  on  to 
lend  to  hostile  attacks  [from  without],  what  can 
l»e  ^aid?■’  The  dnkc  on  this  stop|>ed  Chung’s 
movement,  and  Hwuy-pih  reconciled  the  two 
officers,  advising  Chung  to  give  up  his  claim  to 
the  lady,  ami  Kung-suri  Gauu  to  simd  her  back 
to  Ken.  and  that  they  shouhl  again  l>e  brothers 
as  Icfurc.  They  followed  his  counsel.’ 

[‘fhe  Chuen  ap|H‘nds  here: — ‘Kiioh  Keueh  of 
Tsin  said  to  Chaou  Seuen,  “ Years  ago,  Wet  be- 
ing on  boil  terms  with  us,  w’e  took  part  of  its 
territory  [See  the  1st  year,  par.  7].  Now  it  is  on 
giK)d  terms  with  us.  and^we  may  restore  tho  ter- 
ritory. When  a State  revolts  fn»m  us,  if  we  do 
not  punish  it,  how  can  we  display  our  majesty  7 
When  it  submits,  if  we  do  not  deal  kindly  with 
it,  how  can  we  display  onr  indulgence?  With- 
out that  majesty  ami  indulgence,  how  c.an  wo 
display  our  virtue?  And  without  virtue,  how 
can  w‘c  preside  over  tho  covonunts  [uf  the 
Slates]?  Von  are  our  chief  minister,  the  di- 
rector uf  all  the  princes;  ami  if  y*ou  do  not 
make  it  your  objict  to  manifest  such  virtue, 
what  will  l>e  the  consequence?  It  is  said  in 
one  of  the  Hooks  of  Ilea  [or  Yu;  seo  the  Shoo, 
II. ii.  7],  ‘Caution  them  with  gentle  wonls;  cor- 
rect them  with  the  majesty  o/  /riu';  stimulate 
them  with  the  nine  songs: — in  order,  tint  your 
success  may  never  suffer  diminution.’  There  arc 
the  virtues  seen  in  the  nine  servici-s,  all  of 
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which  may  be  sung;  and  they  arc  called  the 
nine  longs.  There  are  the  six  magaunet  and 
three  busiiieiees,  which  are  called  the  nine  ser- 
Tiees.  Water,  Are,  metal,  wo<k1,  earth,  and 
n^in,  are  called  the  six  magazines.  The  recti- 
fication nf  the  people’s  virtue,  the  conveniences 
of  life,  and  the  securing  abundant  means  of  sus>  I 
tentation,  are  called  the  three  businesses.  Tlie  j 


accomplishment  of  them  with  righteousness 
shows  the  possession  of  propriety.  The  want 
of  this  propriety,  leading  to  dissatisfaction,  is 
what  pr^uces  revolt.  If  the  virtue  of  you,  Sir, 
cannot  be  sung,  who  will  be  attracted  by  you  ? 
Why  not  make  those  who  arc  now  on  good 
terms  with  you  sing  you?”  Chaou  Seuen  was 
pleased  with  this  counseL'] 
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VIII.  1 
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It  was  the  [duke’s]  eighth  year,  the  spring,  the  king’s 
first  month. 

It  was  summer,  the  fourth  month. 

In  autumn,  in  the  eighth  month,  on  Mow-shin,  the  king 
[by]  Heaven’s  [grace]  died. 

In  winter,  inthetenthmonth,on  Jin-woo,  duke[Chwang’s] 
son,  Suy,  had  a meeting  with  Chaou  Tun  of  Tsin, 
when  they  made  a covenant  in  Hang-yung. 

On  Yih-yew,  duke  [Chwang’s]  son,  Suy,  had  a meeting 
with  the  Loh  Jung,  and  made  a covenant  with  them 
at  Paou. 

Kung-sun  Gaou  left  to  go  to  the  capital,  but  he  retraced 
his  steps  before  he  got  to  it.  On  Ping-seuh  he  fled 
to  Keu. 

There  were  locusts. 

The  people  of  Sung  put  to  death  their  great  officer,  the 
minister  of  War.  The  minister  of  Works  of  Sung 
came  to  Loo  a fugitive. 


Par.  I.  [The  Chuen  ffivet  here  the  sequel  of 
the  narratiTe  at  the  eud  uf  last  year:— ‘In  spring, 
the  raarquis  of  Tsin  sent  Hcae  Yang  to  restore 
to  Wei  the  lands  of  K‘waiig  and  Ts‘eih  [See  the 
Chnen  on  I.  B].  He  also  surrendered  the  ter- 
ritory, with  which  duke  Wan  had  invested  his 
son-in-law,  Cli‘e,  from  Shin  to  the  border  of 
Hoo-laou.]* 

Par.  2.  (The  Chuen  appends  here:  — ‘In 
summer,  a body  <»f  men  from  T s‘in  inratU'd  Tain, 
and  took  Woo-»hing; — in  return  for  the  affair 
at  Hoo-ling.n 

Par.  3.  Tso  observes  that  this  was  king 
Si'ang.  lie  was  aucceetled  bv  his  son  Jin-shin 
known  as  king  King  (1^ 

Par.  4.  Hftng-yung  was  in  Ching, — near  to 
Hoo,  mentiontHl  in  p.  8 of  last  year.  The  Chuen 
says: — ‘A  lx»dy  of  men  from  Tsin  came  to 
punish  us  on  account  of  the  covenant  at  Hoo  [For 
which  the  duke  arrived  too  laUO.  In  winter, 
B&ing-ohung  had  a meeting  with  Chaou  Tun, 
when  they  made  a covenant  in  llAng-yung; — in 
satisfaction  for  [the  duke's  negligence  in  the 
matter  of]  the  covenant  at  Hoo.* 

Par.  5.  For  Kung-yuug,  and  also  Tso's 
Chuen,  have  This  tribe  of  the  Jung 

had  its  seat  in  tlie  pres.  dep.  of  Ilo-nan. 
Paou  was  in  Cb‘ing.  It  could  not  be  far 
from  Hang-yung,  for  Yih-vew  was  only  the  3ii 
day  after  Jin-wuo,  wlien  Suy  covenanted  with 
Chaou  Tun.  Tso-she  says  that  from  that  cove- 


nant Suy  took  occasion  to  go  on,  and  made 
a covenant  with  the  Jung  of  E-loh.  1'hey,  it  is 
supposed,  had  assembled  with  the  iiitontiou  of 
attacking  Loo.  8ity  became  aware  of  this,  and 
took  it  upon  himself,  without  waiting  for  in- 
structions from  the  duke,  to  go  on,  and  treat 
with  them,  iiiducitig  them  to  give  up  their 
purpose.  Probably,  the  case  was  so.  But  Tso 
goes  on  to  say  that  Suy  is  mentioned  here  as 
‘duke's  son,’  to  indicate  the  excellence  of  his 
proceviling,  while  in  other  places  the  same 
‘duke's  sun  ’ must  be  held  to  indicate  condem- 
nation! 

Par.  G.  Riing-yang  leaves  out  the  ffij  be- 
fore Tso-she  says:  — ‘Muh-pih  proceeded 

to  Chow  to  express  the  duke's  condolences  on 
the  king's  death;  but  U'fure  he  got  there,  he 
fled  to  Keu,  to  follow  the  lady  Sze,  taking  the 
ofTerings  which  he  carried  with  him.’  Tlie  lady 
is  the  Sr.0  mentioiKHl  iu  p.  9 of  lost  year,  whom 
Gaou  had  been  induced  to  send  back  to  Keu. 

^1^  means  that  he  stopt  short  in 
his  way  to  the  capital,  retraced  hU  steps  so  far, 
and  then  went  to  Keu.  Many  of  the  critics 
understand  (he  phrase  os  indicating  that  Gaou 
refused  altogether  to  comply  with  the  duke’s 
order  for  him  to  go  to  Chow; — a view  which 
the  K‘ang-he  editors  rightly  condemn. 

Par.  7.  Here,  as  elsewhere.  Kung-yang  has 
for  See  on  II.  v.  8,  et  ai 
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Par.  8.  The  Chtien  anya;— 'Tlie  wife 
[eswidow]  of  [duke]  Seang  of  Sung  was  n sister 
of  king  S^ng,  and  duke  Ch‘aou  did  not  behave 
to  her  [His  own  grand-mother]  with  pn>priety.  j 
She,  therefore.  l»y  means  of  the  members  of  (he 
Tae  clan  rEmbracIng  the  Loh  Yu,  Hwa  Vu-sw, 
mentioned  in  the  Chuen  on  p.  4 of  last  year, 
and  others]  gut  KHing  Shah,  grandson  of  duke 
Seang,  put  to  death,  with  Kung-sun  Chung-lc, 
and  the  grand-minister  of  war,  duke  Ch'nou's 
brother  Gang,  who  were  all  partisans  of  duke 
Ch'nou.  The  minister  of  War  died  grasping  his 
seal  of  office  in  Ids  hands ; and  therefore  his  official 
dignity  is  mentioned  in  the  text.  The  minister 
of  Works,  Tang  K-choo,  came  a fugitive  to  Loo, 
having  given  up  his  seal  to  the  keeper  of  the 
treasury,  when  he  left  Sung.  The  duke  met 
him  in  the  manner  due  to  hU  office,  and  pro- 
cured the  restoration  of  him  and  his  followers. 


I The  text  also  mentions  him  by  his  official 
dignity,  honouring  him  in  the  same  way.’ 

[The  Chuen  returns  here  to  the  affairs  of 
Tsin:~*At  the  grand  military  review  at  E 
[8ce  (he  Chuen  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
year],  the  marquis  had  wished  to  raiae  Ke 
Ch’ing-foo  and  S^n  Too  [to  the  command  of 
the  1st  army],  and  to  give  Sze  llwoh  and  Leang 
Yih'Urh  the  command  of  the  2d.  Seen  K4h 
said  to  him,  **'rhc  sen'ices  of  Hoo  and  Chaou 
should  not  be  forgotten;”  and  the  marquis 
followed  the  suggestion  [in  making  the  appolnt- 
menUl.  Seen  Kdh  also  stth*t<pttnilu  took  away 
from  K‘wae  Tih  the  lands  granted  to  him  at 
Kin-yin.  In  consequence  of  these  tilings,  Ke 
Ch'ing-foo,  Seen  Too,  Szc  Hwoh.  Leang  Yih-urb, 
and  K'wacTih,  arranged  to  raise  an  Insurrection 
[in  the  State.’] 
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IX.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  ninth  y 

ear,  in  spring,  the  earl  of  Maou  came 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


to  Loo,  to  ask  for  [a  contribution  of]  money. 

The  duke’s  wife,  the  lady  Kean^,  went  to  Ts‘e. 

In  the  second  month,  Shuh-sun  Tih-shin  went  to  the  capital. 

On  Sin-ch‘ow  there  was  the  burial  of  king  Scang. 

The  people  of  Tsin  put  to  death  their  great  otRcer  Seen  Too. 

In  the  third  month,  the  duke’s  wife,  the  lady  Keang, 
arrived  from  Ts‘e. 

The  people  of  Tsin  put  to  death  their  great  officers,  Sze 
Hwoh  and  Ke  Ch‘ing-foo. 

A body  of  men  from  Ts'oo  invaded  Ch‘ing.  Suy,  duke 
[Chwang’s]  son,  joined  an  officer  of  Tsin,  an  officer  of 
Sung,  an  officer  of  Wei,  and  an  officer  of  Heu,  to  relieve 
Ch'ing. 

In  summer,  the  Teih  made  an  incursion  into  Ts‘e. 

In  autumn,  in  the  eighth  month,  Seang,  earl  of  Ts'aou, 
died. 

In  the  ninth  month,  on  Kwei-yew,  there  was  an  earthquake. 

In  winter,  the  viscount  of  Ts‘oo  sent  Tseaou  to  Loo  on  a 
mission  of  friendly'  inquiries. 

An  officer  from  Ts‘in  came  to  present  grave-clothes  for 
duke  He  anikCh'ing  Fung. 

There  was  the  burial  of  duke  Kung  of  Ts'aou. 


[Continuing  the  oarratire  at  the  end  of  lost 
rear,  the  Chuen  proceeds:— ''In  spring,  in  the 
king’s  first  month,  on  Ke-yew,  [the  conspirators] 
employed  ruffians  to  kill  Seen  K'ih.  On  Yih* 
ySw  the  people  of  Tsin  put  to  death  Swo  Too 
and  Leang  Yih-urh.’] 


Par.  1.  The  carl  of  >taou, — see  on  1.5.  Cump. 
the  whole  par.  with  l.iU.4.  The  here  and 
Pt|^  there  seem  to  bo  two  names  for  the  same 
thing.  Too  says  [Expanding  the  Chuen]  that 
the  money  was  sought  to  help  in  the  expondi- 
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ture  for  the  king’s  buriaK  Though  tliis  M-as  the  • 
Wginuiuguf  a new  year  iim-e  the  deatli  of  the  ■ 
king,  yet,  he  iieing  not  buried,  the  U’xl  dues  not  : 
eay  tliat  tlie  meucngcr  was  sent  by  the  new 
king.  Tile  mission,  Tso  furtlier  says,  whs  • con- 
trary to  rule’  and  the  earl’s  name  was  ‘ Wei.’ 

Par.  2.  The  lady  Keang  u’ent  to  Ts‘e  to  risit 
her  parents.  This  all  the  critics  admit;  but  as  | 
such  Tisits  were  regularly  made,  and  matters  of  i 
custom  and  routine  arc  held  not  to  be  entered  in 
the  Cb'uu  Ts'ew,  they  hazard  various  conjec- 
tures to  account  for  this  record;  with  which  the 
student  need  not  be  troublwl. 

l*orr.  3,4.  These  are  treated  in  the  Chuen  as 
one  paragraph. — ‘Chwang-shuh  was  Tih- 

ahin*s  posthumous  title!  went  to  Chow,  to  the 
burial  of  king  S^ng.  Too  says  that  it  was  ac- 
cording to  rule  for  a minister  to  go  to  Chow  on 
such  an  occasion;  but  it  was  not  so. — The  duke 
ought  to  have  gone  himself. 

Par.  6.  The  fact  here  recordei!  is  given  in  : 
the  Chuen  at  the  U'ginning  of  the  year,  and  I 
is  said  to  have  occurml  on  the  day  Yih-yew.  I 
Now  Yih-yew  was  the  lUlh  of  the  1st  month  of  • 
this  year.  Here  is  a discrepancy  between  the  ' 
text  and  the  Chuen  fur  which  it  is  act  easy  to  , 
acconnt.  [ 

Par.  6.  This  record  is  remarkable  as  b^'ing  | 
the  only  instance  in  which  the  return  of  a roar-  | 
chioness  of  Loo  from  a visit  to  her  paternal  i 
8tatc  is  entered.  Fourteen  times  the  leaving  of  | 
Loo  is  reconlcd ; but  only  on  this  occasion  is  the 
solemn  celebration  of  the  return  in  the  ancestral 
temple  mentioned. 

Par.  7.  See  the  Chuen  at  the  end  of  la-^t 
year,  and  the  beginning  of  this.  Here  the 
Chuen  merely  repeats  the  text,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  name  of  K'wae  Tih.  The  oiuissioa 
of  that  in  the  text,  as  of  the  name  of  Leang  Yih- 
urh  in  p.  6,  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  from 
the  inferior  rank  of  the  two  crimiiuls.  A cation 
is  made  to  account  for  the  use  of  here  and 
in  p.  5,  and  some  similar  passages,  that  it  is 
used  when  the  punishment  of  criminals  is 
spoken  of; — as  if  the  execution  were  with  the 
consent  of  all  the  people.  It  does  not,  however, 
always  hold.  Kuh-lcang  has  many  followers  in 
thinking  that  the  implies  that  Cliing-foo 
was  involved  in  crime  and  its  conse- 

quences by  Sze  Uwob;  but  so  much  stress  need 
sot  be  laid  on  the  term.  Maou  KT-lingsays, 
and  next’ 

Par.  8.  TsHx)  had  now  pretty  well  recovered 
from  the  defeat  at  8bing-puh  15  years  before 
this,  and  here  resumes  its  attempts  against  the 
Dorthem  States.  The  Chuen  says : — * Fan  Shan 
fA  great  officer  of  Ts‘oo]  said  to  the  viscount  of 
TsS30,  ‘‘The ruler  of  Tsin  is  quite  young,  and 
has  no  thought  about  the  States; — ^you  may 
take  measures  now  for  the  land  of  the  north.’' 
Accordingly  the  viscount  took  post  with  an  array 
at  Lang-yuen,  to  [direct]  the  invasion  of  Ch‘ing. 
He  made  prisoners  of  Kung-tsxc  Ki^n,  Kung- 
tsxe  Mang,  and  Loh  Urh,  after  which  Ching 
made  peace  with  TsW  Duke  Chwang’s  son, 
Suy,  joined  Cbaou  Tun  of  Ts'in,  Hwa  Ngow  of 
Sung,  Khing  Tah  of  Wei,  and  a great  officer  of 
Heu,  in  order  to  relieve  Ch*ing,  but  they  did 


not  come  up  with  the  army  of  Ts‘oo.  The 
text  does  not  give  the  nanu's  of  the  ministers 
[of  the  Several  State's]  liecause  of  their  dilatori- 
ncss, — to  punish  their  want  of  sincerity.’ 

I’ar.  y.  With  Ts‘oo  pressing  on  them  from 
the  south,  ami  the  Teih,  ever  active  and  restless 
on  the  north,  the  Slates  of  the  Middle  kingdom 
were  in  an  evil  caae. 

[The  Chuen  gives  here  two  additional  notes 
about  Ts‘oo — ' In  summer,  Ts*oo  made  an  in- 
cursion into  Ch‘in,  and  rcdu<ed  Hoo-k‘cw; — 
because  of  its  submission  to  Tsin.* 

* In  autumn,  Kung-tsze  Choo  of  Ts‘oo  invaded 
('h  in  by  the  way  of  the  eastern  E.  The  troops 
of  Ch‘in  defcate<i  him,  and  captured  Kung-ttze 
Fei.  T/ti*  success  made  Clrin  afraid,  and  it 
made  peace  with  Ts‘oo.] 

Par.  11.  Too  says: — *Il  is  the  way  of  the 
earth  to  be  still;  its  moving  was  accounted 
strange,  and  therefore  reconlcd.’  Jin  Kung- 
fuo  (fi  ^ I®)  says: — ‘For  more  than  a 
hundred  years  bi'fore  this  wc  have  no  record 
of  an  earthquake;  but  from  this  time  to  king 
Qac,  there  are  four  earthquake's  recorded 
nature’s  response  to  the  prevailing  confusion  in 
the  kingdom,  the  princes  disobedient  to  the  son 
of  Heaven,  and  their  officers  disobedient  to  the 
princes.' 

Far.  12.  For  Kuh-leang  has  The 

Chuen  says : — * Tsze-yuch  'I'scaou  came  to  us  on 
a mission  of  friendly  inquiries,  and  carried  his 
offerings  in  a careless,  arrogant  manner.  Shuh- 
chung  Hwuy-pih  said,  “TTiis  man  is  sure  to 
cause  the  extinction  of  all  the  clan  of  Joh-gaou. 
Treating  thus  insolently  his  ancient  lords  [Tn 
whose  temple  he  had  received  the  offerings  for 
his  mission],  their  Spirits  will  nut  bless  him.” ' 
TTie  rule  in  the  case  of  friendly  missions  was 
that  the  rank  of  the  sender  should  be  mentioned. 
In  a former  mission  from  Ts'oo  [see  III.  xxiii. 
5],  the  rule  is  not  observed ; but  here  and  after- 
wards, in  the  onlv  other  mission  of  this  kind 
from  Ts’oo,  we  have  the  viscount  of  Ts’oo. 
Ts'oo  has  now  come  into  the  caU'gory  of  the 
other  States.  Its  progress  in  civilization  and 
influence  was  acknowledged.  The  K’ang-he 
editors  very  unnecessarily  recount  the  various 
methods  of  the  critics  to  account  for  the  ’com- 
mendation’ which  they  think  is  indicated  by 
the  title. 

Pot.  13.  — grave-clothes,  or  the  presen- 

tation of  them  for  the  use  of  the  dead  ^ 
Such  gift,  were 

common  between  neighbouring  States  which  were 
in  friendly  relations.  In  this  case  they  came  late, 
but  wc  have  a similar  ^ft  sent  in  the  same  way  to 
Loo  by  the  king  in  I.  i.  4.  Tso-shc  says: — ’ This 
offering  was  according  to  rule.  The  States 
prcBontod  lo  one  another  their  condolences  and 
congratulations.  Although  their  gifts  might 
not  correspond  to  the  circumstances,  yet  if  they 
were  according  to  rule,  they  were  recorded 
that  the  old  friendship  [thus  signified]  might 
not  fsuhscquently]  be  forgotten.’  Ts’in  and 
Loo  had  taken  part  in  the  same  covenant  at 
Teih-ts'l'uen.  The  former  State  now  took  ad- 
v^tage  of  that  to  cultivate  its  friendly  relations 
with  the  States  of  the  ' Middle  kingdom.’ 
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X.  1 In  tlic  [duke’s]  tenth  year,  in  sprinn;,  in  the  king’s  third 
montli,  on  Sin-inaou,  Tsaiig-sun  Shin  died. 

2 In  summer,  Ts‘iii  invaded  Tsin. 

3 Ts‘oo  put  to  death  its  great  officer.  E-shin. 

4 From  the  first  month,  it  did  not  ruin  till  autumn  in  the 

seventh  month. 
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5 The  [duke]  made  a covenant  with  the  viscount  of  Soo  at 

Joo-lcih. 

6 In  winter,  the  Teih  made  an  incursion  into  Sung. 

7 The  viscount  of  Ts’oo  and  the  marquis  of  Ts'ae  halted  in 

Keueh-mih. 


Par.  1.  Tsanjf-gun  Shin. — »ee  on  ITI.  xxviii, 
7.  See  alflo  Ana.  V.  xvli.  He  muKt  have  been 
an  important  minister  of  Loo  for  nearly  Iialf  a 
century.  Too  says  that  his  death  is  recorded 
here,  because  the  duke  went  to  be  present  at  the 
dressing  and  preparing  of  his  body  for  the  coffin 

Par.  2.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘ In  ^ring,  a body 
of  men  from  Tsin  attacked  Ts‘in,  an«l  took 
Shaou-loang.  In  summer,  the  carl  of  Ts4n 
invaded  Tsin,  and  took  Pih-chlng.’  In  common 
with  a host  of  the  critics,  the  K'ang-ho  editors  ' 
contend  that  the  simple  Tain  here  is  condem-  ^ 
natory  of  that  State  for  keeping  up  the  long  ' 
series  of  hostilities  with  Tsin,  and  thereby  allow.  | 
ing  Ts‘oo  to  develo|>e  its  power  and  aggressions 
on  the  * Middle  kingdom.'  But  according  to  the 
Chuen,  Tsin  had  been  the  offender,  and  was 
responsible  fur  the  continuance  of  the  animosity 
of  Ta*in.  Tlic  simple  in  the  text  merely 
indicates  that  it  was  not  known  in  Loo  who  in 
particular  had  commandetl  in  the  invasion. 

Par.  3.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘In  earlier  year*. 
Yih-sze,  a soothsayer  of  Fan,  had  said  that  king 
CIring  [Of  Ts‘ooJ,  Ts*c-yuh,  and  Taze-se  [The 
E'Shin  of  the  textj.  would  all  die  violent  deaths. 
After  the  battle  of  Shing-puh,  the  king  thought 
of  this,  and  sent  to  stop  Tsze-yuh,  telling  him  he 
should  not  put  himself  to  death,  but  the  message 
came  twi  late  (See  on  V.  xxviii.  fi).  [Tlie  king  | 
also  sent]  to  stop  Tsze.sc.  He  liad  attempted  ' 
to  hang  himself,  when  the  rope  by  which  he  was 
suspended  broke.  J list  then  the  message  arrived, 
and  his  suicide  was  stayed.  After  this  ('Iring 
appointed  him  duke  of  Shang.  Sailing  down  tlie 
Han  and  ascending  the  Kcang,  he  was  al>out 
to  enter  Ving.  '['ho  king  was  in  his  ishind 
palace,  and  seeing  Tsze-se  l>elow,  he  was  afraid, 
and  rcfusccl  an  interview,  but  the  other  said,  | 
“Vour  servant  [formerly]  escaped  dying,  but  j 
there  have  been  slanderers  again  saying  that  1 j 
am  going  to  run  away ; — I am  coming  back  b)  i 
die  at  the  hands  of  the  minister  of  Crime.'*  King 
Ch'ing  then  made  him  director  of  the  workmen;  j 
but  after  this  he  pruceo<let)  to  plan  with  Teize-kea  i 
the  death  of  king  Muh,  who  luiird  uf  their  j 
design,  and  in  the  &th  numtli  put  them  to  death;  , 
— both  Tow  E-»hin  and  C’hung*kwci  (The  above  ! 
T«zc-ken).' 

Par.  4.  See  on  II.  5. 

Par.  5.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘In  autumn,  in  | 
the  7th  month,  we  made  a covenant  with  the  ' 
viscount  of  Soo,  at  Joo-leih,  on  account  of  the 
accession  of  king  K‘ing.’  A viscount  of  Soo  ap-  j 
pears  in  the  Chuen,  after  III.  xix.  4.  and  on  V.x. 

2.  See  the  note  on  the  latter  paragrapli.  There  ' 
the  State  of  W4n  or  Soo  is  descril>ed  as  annihi* 
latcti;  but  king  Seang  had  probably  n^stored  it. 
The  viscount  of  S*>o  in  the  text  would  he  a son  of 
the  one  in  duke  He’s  time.  'Hie  site  of  Joodeih 
is  not  ascertained. 

Parr.  8,7.  These  two  paragraphs  an»  some* 
tiroes  edite<i  as  one,  the  reason,  no  doubt,  iK’ing 


that  the  viscount  of  Ts‘oo*s  halting  at  Keueh- 
mih  was  with  a design  against  Sung,  wasted  by 
the  incursion  of  the  Teih.  'flie  Chuen  says:<— 
‘ The  marquis  of  Ch‘in  and  the  earl  of  dicing 
had  a meeting  with  the  viscount  of  Ts‘oo  in  Seih ; 
and  in  the  winter,  [the  viscount]  and  the  mar- 
quis of  Ts‘ae  halted  at  Keueh-mili,  with  the  in- 
tention of  thence  attacking  Sung.  Hwa  Yu- 
Bze  of  Sung  said  [to  the  duke],  **  Ts‘oo  wishes 
to  display  our  weakness; — had  we  not  better 
show  first  that  we  know  it  uurseivcs?  Why 
roust  we  let  the  viscount  challenge  us?  We 
have  no  ability  [to  cope  with  him];— of  what 
crime  have  the  people  been  guilty  [that  you 
should  involve  them  in  hostiltics  ?]"  On  this  the 
duke  went  to  meet  the  viscount,  gave  largeu  to 
his  troops,  and  professed  submission  to  his  com- 
mands. ilo  then  led  the  way  to  hunt  in  Mflng- 
choo. 

*The  duke  of  Sung  led  the  party  on  the 
right,  and  the  earl  of  Ch‘liig  that  on  tlie 
left.  Fuh-suy,  duke  of  Ke-szo,  was  director 
of  the  hunt  fur  the  right,  and  Tsze-choo  and 
Wan-che  Woo-wei  were  directors  for  the  left 
Orders  were  given  [to  the  princes  present] 
to  have  their  carriages  yoked  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  [for  each]  to  curry  an  instrument  for 
raising  fire  with  him.  The  duke  of  Sung  dis- 
obeyed [the  latter  of]  these  commands,  on  which 
Woo-wei  caused  his  charioteer  to  be  flogged,  to 
show  to  all  the  hunt  [the  offence  the  duke  had 
been  guilty  of].  Some  one  sud  to  Tszc-cbow 
(Woo-wei)  that  the  ruler  of  a State  ought  not 
to  be  so  disgrat'ed;  but  he  replied,  **  Acting  os 
my  office  requires  of  me,  what  have  1 to  do  with 
the  position  [of  the  offender]  ? As  the  ode 
says  (She,  111.  iii.  ode  VI.  n), 

* He  docs  not  eject  the  hnni 
Nor  does  he  devour  the  soft;' 
and  again  (She,  III. ii.  ode  IX. 3), 

‘Give  no  indulgence  to  deceit  and  obse- 
quiousness, 

To  make  careful  those  who  pay  no  regard 
to  the  rule.* 

Tlioso  passages  show  that  one  is  not  to  shrink 
from  dealing  with  the  powerful.  Dare  I prefer 
the  duties  of  my  office  to  be  thrown  into  disorder 
rather  than  to  die?"  ’ 

Tso  adds  that  the  viscount  of  Keun  withdrew 
seiTetly  from  this  nu'eting  at  Koioh-mih.  The 
site  of  tliat  place  dta^s  nut  si^m  to  be  ascertained. 
Kung-yaiig  lias  for 
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XI.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  eleventh  year,  in  spring,  the  viscount  of 
Ts'oo  invaded  Kiiun. 

2 In  summer,  Shuh  ehung  P‘ang-siing  had  a meeting  with 

Keoh  Keueh  of  Tsin  in  Shing-k‘wang. 

3 In  autumn,  the  earl  of  Ts‘aou  paid  a court-visit  to  Loo. 

4 Duke  Chwang’s  son,  Suy,  went  to  Sung. 

5 The  Teih  made  an  incursion  into  Ts‘e. 

6 In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  on  Kijah-woo,  Shuh-sun 

Tili-shin  defeated  the  Teih  in  Keen. 
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Bar  1.  Kiun  (Kmig-vaiiB  ha.  wai  a Shuh-hca  was  chartotcer  to  C'hwang-.huli  [Tih- 

. .1  Bhinl;  Meon  was  8|tcnrnmn  on  the 

small  StaU-,  whose  lortUwere  'iscuunts.— in  [ in  the 

the  pres.  dis.  of  Yun  (n[l)  dept.  \ un-yang,  same  chariot.  In  w inter,  in  the  tcntli  month, 

II  , ;u  Ti«  ol.tiaf  iSSn  was  Stih-heufh  ! on  Keah-woo,  the  general  ilefcateil  the  Teih  m 

^ ^ I lU^n,  and  captured  a giant 

(^U  ^).  The  last  Chaen  relates  how  the  sntote  him  in  the  throat  with 

viseount  of  Keiin  w ithdrew  fnim  the  meeting  at  ■ his  B|K.*ar,  and  kilh**!  him.  They  buried  hi« 
Ki'ueh-mih;  we  have  here  hi®  punishment.  The  head  by  the  Ts»‘-keu  gate,  and  tlie  general 
Chuen  says:— ‘ In  spring,  the  viseoiint  of  Ts‘oo  | nanic^d  one  of  tils  sons,  known  afterwards  a® 
invhdeil  Keun,  and  Clring  Ta-hin  [Son  of  (Miing  Seuen-pih,  after  him.  , , , , o 

Tih-shin,  who  was  iletc*ated  at  Shing-puhj  | ♦ ik-fore  this,  in  the  time  of  duke  \Voo  ol  bung 

defeated  the  army  of  Keun  at  ynng-clioo.  | f Earlier  than  the  jieriod  of  the  Ch‘un  rs‘ewj, 

r‘wan  Ts*ung  (See  the  Chuen  on  1.  10),  again  the  Sow-niwan  iiiraded  Sung,  and  the  niiimter 
invailcHl  Keun.  and  advancetl  as  far  as  to  Scih-  of  lnstruetion,lIwnng-f«K>Ch‘ung*8hihhHiaforoe 
heneh ' against  them,  with  Urh  Pan  as  his  charioteer, 

rn.*.  Kunga„.K«h..„..no>(,|,aH.r 

■in  and  they  Imvc  I?  iiwica.l  nf  Shmg  I chariol.  He  ckfeatccl  the  Teili  at  Ch-ang-k  ew, 


and  they  Imyc  iintcad  ..f  Shing 

k'wang  was  in  Sung.-— 30 /f  to  the  west  of 
the  city  of  Suy  Chow  mm 
dep.  of  Kwei-tih.  Shuh-elmng  l’'»ng-|iang 


and  eapturetl  a giant,  eidled  Yiien-»ze.  The  two 
[other  otticcr.],  and  Hwang-foo,  were  killed 

r0-  ^ — -fM 

sii^iosc  that  the  Kung-tsze  Kuh-sfing  and  New- 


r;Vhe  Shuh-dumg  Hwuy.pcdi,  wlu.m  we  have 

met  with  in  the  Chuen  more  than  once.  He  foo  were  sons  of  Hwang-foo],  a ul  the  duke  ol 

was  the  brother  of  Shuh-sun  Tih-shin,  and  son  Sung  rcwanUnl  Urh  Ian  with  the  revenues 
of  Kung-sun  Tsrc,  or  Tae-pih,  mentioned  in  llie  t.ollc*cU?d  at  one  of  the  barrier  gales,  from 

4ih  year  of  duke  He; — see  the  note  on  I.  7.  1 he  | called  Urh-niun. 

objcx;l  of  the  im-eliug,  Tw»-®he  says,  was  to  eon-  , iAfif-rthis,  when  Tain  extinguished  Loo, 
suit  about  the  adhesion  pvcii  in  by  several  ot  i ^ . / 1 u u it 

the  Stales  to  IVoo.  The  K-»ng*he  editors  ' [jgg;  in  the  inth  year  of  duke  Scuen],  Fun-joo, 


observe  that  this  is  the  first  insUmce  of  a meet- 
ing by  great  oftleers  of  tlifft.  States  betwt'cn 
themselves,  to  deliberate  alK>ut  public  affaini;— 
showing  how  the  pow*er  was  gradually  sliding 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  princes  of  the  Stales. 

Par.  3.  This  was  a son  of  duke  Kung,  whose 
death  and  burial  arc*  chronicled  in  the  Uth  year. 


a^ungor  brother  of  K‘eaou-j<av,  was  taken, 

• In  the  2d  year  of  duke  Senng  of  Tsh:  [The 
IfilhofourdnkellwanJ,  the  Sow-inwan  had  in- 
vaded 'Is’e,  when  Ch'ing-ft»o,  a king’sson  who  was 
serving  in  Tk*c.  capiuml  Yung-j(K>,  a younger 
brother  still,  ami  buried  his  head  by  the  north 
gale  of  Chow-show ; and  afterwards  the  people 


Tso  observes  that  he  was  himself  duke  Wan,  captured  the  third  younger  brother, 

and  this  visit  was  on  the  ocejision  of  his  succeed-  K^J^yn.wJO.  After  all  these  captures,  the  Sow- 
s. .1...  */v  Uowr.  All  inti^rview  with  ...  • 


ing  to  the  earldom,  to  have  an  interview  with 
his  neighiMmr, 


mwrtu  iK^canie  extinct. 

rYing-tah  savs  that  all  these  stones  about 

...  l...‘ 'PraA  .riv.HI  tll4-  hoiuht 


Par.  +.  The  Chuen  says:— ‘ Senng-chung  gii, us  arc  to  bt*  doubted.  Too  givi*s  the  height 
ting‘ ^ «f  K.sa„«»  a.  thl,.,-  aublUl  m U...  ^ 
minister  of  Works  (See  VI II.  8),  and  priK-uml  gS.  “fT  art.  15,  there  is  a story  about 

ills  restoration,  taking  occasion  also  to  cougrn-  HP  * I . rnikfiiptnB  «bmit 

Bar.  6.  TUI.  H«!n  wa«  la  Loo.-difft.  from  the  .age  pronoimc«l  to  !«  that  of  a ^ 

place  of  the  .ame  name  in  V.xili.8.  The  the  great  Yu!  He  .peak,  there  al«>  of  the 

Chuen  wy.:-‘[  n.e  Tell,  t.q  Sow-mwan  made  here Choo-j<K>,  the 


;ffi  a,  “g,  art.  13,  there  la  a .tory  about 
the  people  of  Wt»  con.ulting  Coiifuelu.  about 
a large  lione  which  they  had  found,  which  the 


ninte  oi  uiv  oaiuc  umimv  »»»  ».«..a.v.  ---- 

Chuen  says:— ‘['Hie  Teili  of]  Sow-mwan  made  ‘long  leih  J irhivkioo  the 

nn  iiieursinn  into  Ts'e,  and  then  eanio  on  to  at-  [Iho  Jj  I , e i.i.’caao 

tiwk  us.  The  duke  coiisuIuhI  the  lortiiise-shell  eldest  son  of  [the  earl  of]  ilid 

about  sending  Shuh-sim  Tih-shin  to  pursue  | in  PtKi-ehung;  and  the  woplu  of  the  blaU.  did 
them,  and  received  a favourable  reply.  How  not  yield  him  obedience.  J 


Tivelfth  year. 
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1 

In 

the 

[duke’s] 

twelfth  year,  in 

spring,  in  the  king’s  first 

2 Tlie  earl  of  Ke  came  to  Loo  on  a court-visit. 

3 In  the  second  month,  on  Kilng-tsze,  duke  [He’s]  daughter — 

the  second  one — died. 

4 In  summer,  a body  of  men  from  Ts'oo  laid  siege  to  Ch‘aou. 

5 In  autumn,  the  viscount  of  T‘ang  came  to  Loo  on  a court- 

visit. 

6 The  earl  of  Ts‘in  sent  Shuh  to  Loo  on  a mission  of  friendly 

inquiries. 

7 In  winter,  in  tite  twelfth  month,  on  Mow-woo,  the  troops 

of  Tsin  and  those  of  Ts‘in  fought  at  Ho-k'iiuh. 

8 Ke-sun  Ilang-foo  led  a force,  and  walled  Choo  and  Yun. 


Par.  1.  For  ISIS  Kung-ynng  ha«  Shing, 
•^eel.  y.3.  Wc  in  this  par.  the  sequel 
to  the  Chuen  with  which  the  last  year  concludes. 
Tso-she  says  here,  *In  the  12th  year,  in  spring, 
the  earl  of  Shing  died,  and  the  people  raised 
mnuther  in  his  place.  His  el«lest  son  then  came 
a fugitirc  to  l.oo,  surrendering  to  the  duke  the 
cities  of  FoO'Chung  and  Shing>kwei.  The  duke 
met  him  with  the  honours  due  to  the  prince  of 
a State; — which  was  contrary  to  rule.  Hence 
the  text  calls  him  “earl  of  Shing,”  nor  does  it 
mention  the  places  he  eurrender^  in  deference 
to  him  as  u prince.* 

In  III.  Yiii.  3,  we  rend  that  Shing  surrendered 
to  Ts*e.  but  that  surrendering  cannot  have  been 
equivalent  to  the  extinction  of  the  State,  as 
Kung-yang  supposes,  else  we  should  not  read  of 
it  here.  The  account  which  Tso  gives  of  the 
statement  in  the  text,  however,  is  much  con- 
tested hy  the  critics.  Ace.  to  a rule,  of  which 
we  have  met  with  several  instances,  the  son  of 
the  prince  of  a State,  though  succeetling  quietly 
to  his  father,  could  not  l>e  named  in  tlie  text  hy 
his  title  till  a year  had  expired;  and  yet  hero  is 
the  son  Hying  from  the  State,  immetliatcly 
after  hit  father’s  death,  acting,  moreover,  a 
traitor’s  part,  and  he  is  denominate<i  *c.u-l.‘ 
Tlien,  say  the  critics,  a priiice  who  has  lost  his  ] 
State,  is  mentioiietl  by  his  name,  and  there  is 
no  name  here.  The  text  is  Hilent  further  aUmt 
the  fugitive’s  treachery,  in  deference  t<>  him. 
What  comes  of  all  the  canons  alKmtthc  ‘pr.iisc’ 
and  * condemnation  ’ which  the  structure  of  the 
paragraphs  is  siipposinl  to  convey  ? 

Par.  2.  In  V.xxvil.  1,  the  prince  of  Kc  ap- 
pears ns  viscount  only.  Here  he  has  regained 
one  degree  of  the  foriucr  rank  of  the  liouse. 
The  Chuen  says: — 'This  visit  of  duke  llwan  of  i 


Ke  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  to  the  court 
of  Loo  since  the  duke’s  accession.  Moreover  he 
[now]  licggod  that  the  engagement  between  him 
and  [duke  lie's]  second  daughter  might  be  at 
an  end,  while  yet  hb  intermarrying  [with  the 
House  of  Loo]  should  not  be  so; — to  which  the 
duke  agreed.’— -See  on  next  par. 

Par.  3.  The  Chuen  continues: — ‘In  the  2d 
month,  duke  [He’s]  second  daughter  died.  It  U 
not  said — “ of  Kc,”  because  her  engagement  of 
marriage  with  the  earl  of  Ke  had  been  broken  of. 
The  terms  “second  daughter  tcU 

that  she  was  not  a girl,  [but  ha<l  been  betrothed].* 
According  then  Tsi>-she,  this  was  the  lady 
who  had  been  engagetl  to  the  earl  of  Kc  when 
his  mother  came  to  the  court  of  Loo  in  the  3Ist 
year  of  duke  He,  seeking  a wife  for  him.  She 
had  remained  in  Loo,  as  being  too  young  to  be 
niarrioil  until  this  time ; and  the  earl  of  Ke  find- 
ing, when  he  came  in  the  previous  month  to  Loo, 
that  she  was  ill,  begged  that  liis  engagement 
with  her  might  be  considered  at  an  end,  and 
that  he  might  have  a yuuugi-r  sister  instead. 
The  K‘ang-lie  etlitors  do  not  ventun^  to  reject 
this  account  of  Tso,  though  they  intimate  their 
I opinion  that  his  identification  of  the  lady  is 
wrong,  and  that  his  view  was  constructed  hy 
himself  in  consequence  of  his  connecting  this 
paragraph  and  the  former  too  closely  together* 
Tsr/s  i\*niark  as  to  the  force  of  the  characters 
1 do  not  understand.  Too's  explana- 
tion of  it,  that  ‘the  deaths  of  young  princesses, 
who  had  not  been  engugtHl  to  be  niarrie<l  were 
not  recorded,’  would  apply  to  the  whole  entry, 

I and  nut  to  those  terms. 
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As  to  the  meaning  of  the  before 
there  U no  consent  of  the  critics.  Kung>ynng 
says  tlie  lady  is  so  termed  by  way  of  distinction. 

as  being  duke  WAn‘s  full  sister,  but 
how  the  marks  such  distinction  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  perceive.  I can  niake  nothing  of  it. 

Par.  4.  Ch'aou  was  a small  State,  lying  be- 
tween .Woo  (.^^)  and  Ts‘oo.  It  has  left  its  name 
in  the  pres.  tlis.  of  Ch'aou,  dep.  Leu-chow.  Oan- 
hwuy,  'ITie  Chuen  snys: — ‘On  the  dentil  of 
Ta  Sun-pill  [Often  mentioned  before  this  in  the  \ 
Chuen  as  Ch'ing'l'a-sin  ; the  son  of  Ching  Till- 
shin,  who  was  defcate<l  at  Shing-puh.  The  Ta 
( ^)  here,  appearing  as  a samame  I don't  un- 
derstand], chief  minister  of  Ts‘oo,  Chdng  Ktia 
took  his  place.  [At  this  time]  the  difft.  Shoo 
States,  rt'volted  from  Ts'oo ; and  in  summer 
Tszc-k*ung  (the  above  Ching  Kea)  seized  Pdng, 
viscount  of  Shoo,  and  the  viscount  of  Tsung, 
and  went  on  to  lay  siege  to  Ch^ou.’ 

Par.  5.  Tmo  ol>serve8  that  this  was  another 
Case  of  a first  court-visit  to  duke  Wftn.  Ke 
; Ming  dyn.,  1st  half  of  IGth  cen- 
tury) says  that  since  the  seizure  of  duke  Seuen 
of  T*4ng  by  Sung  in  the  IDth  year  of  duke  He, 
the  State  had  adheri'd  to  Sung ; but  that  now, 
taking  advantage  of  the  troubles  of  Sung,  it  re- 
turned to  its  former  preference  for  Loo. 

Par.  6.  Kung-yang  has  fur  Tlic 

Chuen  says: — ‘The  carl  of  Tsdn  sent  Sc-k‘eih 
Shuh  on  this  friendly  mission,  and  to  speak  of  his 
intention  to  invade  Tsin.  Seang-chung(Kung- 
tsze  Suy)  declined  to  receive  the  jade  symbol 
[which  he  had  brought],  aaying,  * Your  ruler,  not 
forgetting  the  friendship  between  his  father  and 
us,  has  favoured  Loo  with  this  mission,  giving 
its  altars  the  assurance  of  his  protecting  and 
toothing  care,  and  signalizing  tlie  importance 
of  this  mission  with  this  grand  instrument;  but 
my  ruler  ventures  to  decline  receiving  it.”  The 
other  replied,  ^ This  poor  instrument  it  not 
worth  your  declining  it.”  Thrice,  however, 
[Suy],  as  the  host,  refused  it,  and  then  the  guest 
replied,  “ My  ruler  wishing  to  obtain  the  favour 
of  the  duke  of  Chow  and  [his  son],  the  [first] 
duke  of  Loo,  by  his  service  of  your  prince,  sent 
me,  with  this  poor  instrument  of  his  fathers, 
to  deliver  it  to  you,  the  manager  of  this  negotia- 
tion, to  be  an  auspicious  symbol  fur  the  con- 
firmation of  our  good  agreemeiit.  It  is  to  me 
the  proof  of  my  ruler's  commission  to  tie  the 
bond  of  friendship  between  our  two  States. 
This  is  why  I presume  to  deliver  it  to  you.” 
Seang-chuiig  said,  “Without  superior  men,  can 
a ruler  order  his  State?  Yours  is  no  unculti- 
vated State.”  He  then  sent  Shuh  away  with 
rich  presents.* 

[Sc-kvih  Shuh  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
army  of  Ts*in  in  the  evjiedition  which  tcmiinalctl 
so  fatally  at  Heaou;— see  the  Chuen  at  V.xxxiii. 


3.  His  present  mission  u'as  part  of  a scheme, 
on  the  part  of  Tsin,  to  detach  the  States  gener- 
ally from  Tsin.] 

For.  7.  Ho-k‘cuh  was  in  Tsin, — near  the 
pres.  dep.  city  of  l*‘oo-chow 
Chuen  says: — * Because  of  the  affair  at  Ling-hoo 
(\TI.  5),  this  winter,  the  earl  of  Ts‘in  invaded 
Tsin,  and  took  Ke-ma.  The  troops  of  Tsin 
went  out  to  meet  him.  Chaou  Tun  commanded 
the  army  of  the  middle,  with  Seun  Lin-foo  as 
assistant.  Keueh  It’d  the  1st  army,  with 

Yu  PR*n  as  assistant.  Lwan  Tun  led  tlie  3d 
army,  with  Seu  Keah  as  assistant.  Fan  Woo- 
scuh  was  chariotwr  [to  Chaou  Tun] ; and  in 
this  order  they  followed  tlio  army  of  Ts‘in  to 
Ho-keuh.  Yu  Pwn  said,  “Tsin  cannot  remain 
here  long.  I^t  us  merely  show  a strong  front, 
with  deep  entrenchments,  and  await  his  move- 
ments.** Chaou  Tun  followed  this  counsel. 
The  troops  of  Tsin  wished  to  fight,  and  the  earl 
asked  Sze  Hwuy  how  a battle  could  be  brought 
about.  “ Chaou  Tun,**  said  Hwuy,  “ has  recently 
brought  out  his  adherent  Yu  Peen,  and  it  must 
be  he  who  has  coutiscllc<l  this  measure,  in  order 
to  weary  our  army.  [But]  Tun  has  a cousin, 
named  Ch‘uen,  a son-in-law  of  the  [late]  mar- 
quis. Being  a favourite,  and  young,  ho  has 
not  been  employed  in  military  affairs,  but  he  is 
fond  of  showing  his  bravery  and  is  excitable. 
He  is  angry,  moreover,  at  Yu  P^n’s  being  em- 
ployed as  assistant-commander  of  the  1st  army. 
If  you  send  a small  body  of  troops  to  flout  [tho 
army  of  Tsin],  a battle  may  be  brought  about.” 
On  this  tho  carl  prayed  to  the  Ho  with  a ptihf 
about  the  battle  [that  would  ensue]. 

‘In  the  l^th  month,  on  Mow-woo,  [a  portion 
of]  the  army  of  Tsin  made  a sudden  attack  on 
Tsin's  1st  army,  [and  retired],  pursued  hy 
Chaou  Ch‘iicn,  without  his  being  able  to  over- 
take it.  When  be  returned,  he  said,  in  angiT, 
“ Wo  took  our  provisions  in  our  bogs,  and 
donned  our  armour,  surely  to  look  for  our 
enemies.  What  are  we  waiting  fur  that  we  do 
not  strike  the  enemy  when  he  comes?”  His 
officers  said,  “ Wc  are  waiting  for  an  opportuni- 
ty.” “ I do  not  know,”  he  replied,  “ their 
plans,  but  I will  go  forth  alone;”  and  forth  he 
went  with  his  followers.  Chaou  Sv'uen  (Tim) 
said,  “ If  Tsin  capture  Ch'uen,  it  will  capture  a 
high  minister.  If  its  army  return  with  such  a 
victory,  what  shall  I have  to  show  in  return?” 
With  this  the  whole  anny  went  forth  to  battle, 
when  there  ensuctl  a gentle  encounter,  and  then 
both  sides  drew  off. 

* A messenger  from  the  army  of  Tsin  came  to 
that  of  Tsin  at  night  with  a w'aming  challengo, 
saying,  “The  soldiers  of  our  two  armies  are  not 
yet  satisflctl; — please  let  us  see  one  another  to- 
morrow.” Yu  l*i.%‘ii  said  toTun,  “The  messenger's 
eyes  kept  moving  alx>ut,  and  his  wonls  were 
incoherent;  they  are  afraid  of  us,  and  will  bo 
going  off.  If  we  attack  them  at  the  Ho,  we  are 
sure  to  defeat  them.  Seu  Shin  and  Chaou  ('h*uen 
[went  and]  cried  out,  at  tlic  gale  of  the  entrench- 
ments, “While  the  dead  and  the  wounded 
are  not  gathered  in,  to  abandon  them  is  not  kind. 
Not  to  wait  for  the  stipulated  time,  but  to  attack 
men  while  they  are  in  a |>erilou«  position,  is  not 
brave.”  The  design  was  consequently  abandon- 
etl,  nn<l  in  the  night  the  army  of  Tsdn  withdrew, 
made  an  incursion  into  Tsin  in  another  direction, 
and  entered  Ilea. 
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I have  tranhiatuti  by  *the 

troopti  of  T*in  and  tlioac  of  Ts*in.‘  'ihv  K’hiik* 
hu  i’ditora  bold  that  thu  oimple  is  tnituicm- 
uatury  of  both  the  hohtile  Status,  ui»pucially  as 
tburc  is  no  U'twtrn  tlie  phrases. 

Par.  8.  SCO  111.  xxix.5.  Yuu(Kungbaa 


]^)  w-au  also  a town  in  Luo,— in  tlie  north  of 
the  pres.  dis.  of  K-shwuy  { HHx  >!K^’  '‘^P' 

now  whUihI  tliLMii  as  a precaution  against 
attempts  on  the  part  of  Kuu.  Tsu-she  says  tlie 
thing  is  rcconled  to  show  * the  tiinelmess  of  the 
procueiliiig.* 


Thirteenth  year. 
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first  month. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  fifth  month,  on  Jin-woo,  Soh,  marquis 

of  Cli'in,  died. 

3 K‘eu-seu,  viscount  of  Choo,  died. 

4 From  tlie  first  mo!ith  it  did  riot  rain  till  autumn,  in  the 

seventh  month. 

5 The  roof  of  the  permanent  shrine-house  went  to  ruin. 

6 In  winter,  the  duke  went  to  Tsin;  and  the  marquis  of 

Wei  had  a meeting  with  him  in  Tah. 

7 The  Teih  made  an  incursion  into  Wei. 

8 In  the  twelfth  month,  on  Ke-ch‘ow,  the  duke  and  the 

marquis  of  Tsin  made  a covenant.  The  duke  was 
returning  from  Tsin,  when  the  earl  of  Ch'ing  had  a 
mectino;  with  him  in  Fei. 


Par.  1.  [Tlie  Thuen  ap]>cnd8  here  that  thi« 
spring,  the  marquis  of  Ttiin  sent  (Jhen  Kea  to 
reside  in  Hea,  to  guard  all  the  border  of  T'aou- 
lin.] 

Par.  2.  [The  Chuen  enters  hero  the  following 
narrative  about  the  affairs  of  Tsin: — ‘ 'Phe  people 
of  Tsin  were  distressed  by  the  use  which  Tsdn 
made  of  8ze  liwuy;  and  this  summer,  the  six 
high  ministers  had  a meeting  together  about 
the  subject  in  Choo-fow.  Chauu  Seuen  said, 
**  Hwuy  of  8uy  [Siiy  was  the  name  of  the  town 
whence  Szc  liwuy  hml  derived  his  revenue]  is 
in  Ts'in,  and  Kea  Ke  is  among  the  Teih;  dif> 
ficuUioe  come  upon  us  every  day  in  consequence; 
—what  is  ti)  be  done?"  The  officer  ilwan  [who 
had  find  the  cominandj  of  the  Middle  column 
[This  was  Seun  Lin-foo,  who  had  received  com- 
mand of  the  one  of  the  five  armies  of 

Tsin;  sec  on  V.  xxxi.  fi.  is  nearly 

equivalent  to  a surname.  Hwan  was  Lin-foo’s 
sthuuKHiH  title.]  begged  that  Kiia  Ke  might 
reenlliMl,  saying  he  would  manage  their  exter- 
nal affairs  [with  the  Teih].  and  out  of  regard 
to  the  old  services  [of  his  family].  Ketdi  Ch'ing 
[Kcoh  Keueh;  was  his  posthumous  title] 


said,  K<U  Ke  is  too  insultonllnatc,  and  he  was 
guilty  of  a gri'nt  crime.  He  is  not  like  llwny 
of  Suy,  who  maintains  his  self  respect  even  in  a 
mean  position,  is  mild  and  not  insubordinate,  and 
whose  wistlom  fits  him  for  employmeut.  More- 
over, Hwuy  liad  committed  no  crime."  On  this, 
[it  was  n^solved]  to  send  Show-yu  of  Wei  [to 
Ts‘in],  on  the  pretence  that  he  had  revolted 
with  the  city  and  lands  of  Wei.  to  b^ile  Sze 
Hwuy  [back  to  Tsin].  'ITioy  acconlingly  seized 
his  family  in  Tsin,  and  made  him  abscond  at 
night. 

[Having  got  to  Ts‘in],  he  begged  to  transfer 
his  allegiance  to  it,  and  the  earl  accepted  his 
offer.  At  the  court  of  Ts'in,  he  tnd  on  Sze 
liwuy’s  foot  ['I’o  give  him  a hint  of  his  object]. 
The  earl  took  post  with  a force  on  the  west  of 
the  Ho,  and  the  men  of  Wei  were  on  the  east. 
Show-yu  then  said,  “Let  mo  lieg  the  company 
of  some  man  from  the  east  who  will  be  able  to 
sjieak  with  iny  officers,  so  that  I may  go  before 
with  him."  Sze  Hwuy  was  appointed  to  go, 
hut  ho  refused,  saying,  “The  petiplo  of  Tsin  are 
tigers  and  wolves.  If  they  provt*  false  to  their 
word,  your  servant  will  die  ftlicre],  and  niy  wife 
and  children  will  be  put  to  death  [here].  There 
will  nothing,  moreover,  be  gained  by  your  lordship; 
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and  regrets  [for  the  whole  thing]  will  be  of  no 
avail.**  'rite  earl  said,  “if  they  prove  false  to 
their  word,  I swear  by  the  waters  of  the  Ho,  | 
that  1 will  send  your  family  bat*k  to  Tsin.**  On  j 
this,  Sze  Hwuy  went  with  t>how-yu.  [As  he  i 
was  going],  Jaou  Chaou  (an  oiBcer  of  Ts‘in)  | 
prescntitl  to  him  a whip,  saying,  “Do  not  say  ; 
that  there  arc  no  u»en  in  Ts*in.  [Vou  get  away], 
because  my  counsel  has  not  at  this  time  lK»en  fol- 
lowed.’* When  they  had  erosse^i  the  Ho,  the  men 
of  Wei  [receiveil  them]  with  a shout,  and 
returned;  but  Ts'iii  sent  Hwuy’s  family  back  to 
Tsin.  Some  [of  his  surname]  who  remained 
there  took  the  surname  of  Lew.'] 

Tar.  3.  Kuh-lcang  hiu  instead  of 

The  Chuen  says: — 'Duke  Wfln  (Wfin 
was  K'eu-seu's  posthumous  title)  consulted  the 
tortoise-shell  al>oul  changing  his  capital  to  Yih. 
The  officer  [of  divination]  said,  “The  removal 
will  be  advantageous  to  the  |>eople,  but  not  to 
their  ruler.**  The  viscount  said,  “ If  it  be  advant- 
ageous to  the  pi^)ple,  that  will  be  advantageous 
to  me.  When  Heaven  producetl  the  people,  it 
apiK)inted  for  them  rulers  for  their  profit. 
Since  the  ]K*ople  are  to  get  advantage  [from 
tlie  removal],  1 shall  share  in  It.*’  His  attend- 
ants said,  “If  your  life  may  so  be  prolonged, 
why  should  you  not  decide  not  to  ri'inovc?*' 
He  said.  “My  apjK)intment  is  for  the  nourishing 
of  the  jKs»ple;  niy  death  sooner  or  later  has  a 
[fixed]  lime.  If  the  |x*ople  are  to  be  benefited, 
let  us  remove,  and  nothing  eouhl  be  more  for- 
tunate.** The  capital  was  accordingly  removed 
to  Yih;  and  in  the  5th  month  [of  this  year,  5 
years  after  his  accession],  duke  \Vflu  diccl.  The 
superior  man  may  say  that  he  knew  [the  secret 
of]  life,’ 

Ear.  4.  See  X.  4,  and  II.  5. 

Par.  6.  nie  text  here  adopted  is  that  of 
Kung-yaug.  Kuh-leang  has  and  the 

same  is  found  in  the  i’huen.  Kung  says : — * By 
is  meant  the  shrine-house  of  the  [first] 
duke  of  Loo.  That  of  the  duke  of  Chow  was 
called  : that  of  the  duke  of  Loo  [I*ih- 

k‘in,  son  of  the  duke  of  Chow],  ||}‘  ; those 

of  other  dukes  were  simply  called  Tlic 

name  liL-^  indicates  that  from  generation 


to  generation  the  spirit-tablet  of  Pih-k'in  was 
not  removed.'  While  Kuh-leang  has  and 
not  |th,  ho  yet  distinguishes  between 
the  temple  of  the  duke  of  Chow,  and 
that  of  Pih-k'in,  agreeing  so  far  with  Kung- 
yang.  And  is:  and  tft  are  often  inter- 
changed, especially  in  the  phrase.*  and 

|||~  Perhaps  Tso-she  was  of  the  same 

u])inion,  for  he  simply  says  that  ‘ the  roof  of  the 
went  to  pieces,  and  the  fact  was  re- 
corded, because  of  the  waut  of  reverent  atten- 
tion [to  the  structure]  which  was  implied  in  it. 
Too  Yu,  however,  explains  the  by  is: 

Whosesoever  the  shrine-house  was,  the 
fact  of  its  roof  going  to  ruin  showed  great  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  duke  and  his  officers, 
— great  carelessness  where  they  might  have 
been  ex|»ccted  to  be  most  careful. 

Parr.  6,8.  In  p.  6,  Kung-yang  wants  the 
after  In  p.  8 both  Kung  and  Kuh  omit 

the  before  For  Kung  has 

Where  Tah  was  is  not  ascertained.  Fei  was  in 
Ch'ing, — 25  le  east  of  the  pres.  dis.  city  of  Sin- 
Ch'ing,  dep.  K*ae-fung. 

The  Chuen  says: — ‘In  winter,  the  duke  went 
to  Tsin,  paying  a court  visit,  and  renewing  his 
covenant  with  the  marquis.  The  marquis  of 
Wei  bad  a tnec>ting  with  the  duke  at  Tah,  and 
l)Cgged  his  mediation  to  make  peace  with  Tsin; 
as  he  was  returning,  the  carl  ul  Ch‘ing  met  him 
at  Fei,  and  lx»gge<l  from  him  a similar  service. 
The  duke  accomplisheil  the  thing  for  them  both. 
The  carl  of  Clring  and  he  feasted  at  Fei,  when 
Tsze-kea  (an  officer  of  Ch‘ing)  wing  the  IJun^ 
yen  (She,  II.  ill.  otic  VII.).  Ke  Wan  (an  officer 
of  IxKi)  said,  “My  ruler  has  his  share  in  that,** 
and  he  sang  the  <Sse  yueh  (She,  11.  v.  ode  X.;. 
Tsze-kea  then  sang  the  4th  stanza  of  the  Tm'0€ 
cA‘e  (She,  I.  iv.  ode  X.),  and  Ke  Wan  responded 
with  the  4th  of  the  7V«e  tee  (She,  II.  1.  ode  VII.). 
The  carl  of  Ching  then  bowed  his  thanks  to 
the  duke,  and  the  duke  returned  the  l>ow.’ 
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XIV. 


1 In  his  fourteenth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  first  month, 

the  duke  arrived  from  Tsiu. 

2 A body  of  men  from  Choo  invaded  our  southern  border; 

[and]  Shuh  P‘ung-silng  led  a force,  and  invaded  Choo. 

3 In  summer,  in  the  fifth  month,  on  Yih-hae,  P'wan,  mar- 

quis of  Ts‘e,  died. 

4 In  tlie  sixtli  month,  tlic  duke  Iiad  a meeting  witli  the 

duke  of  Sung,  the  marquis  of  Cli'in,  the  marquis  of 
Wei,  the  earl  of  Ch‘ing,  the  baron  of  Heu,  the  earl  of 
Ts‘aou,  and  Chaou  Tun  of  Tsin;  [and]  on  Kwei-j  ew 
they  made  a eovenunt  together  in  Sin-shing. 

5 In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  there  was  a eomet, 

which  entered  the  Northern  Bushel. 

6 The  duke  arrived  from  tlie  meeting. 

7 The  people  of  Tsin  undertook  to  establish  Tseeh-tsze 

as  viscount  of  Choo,  but  did  not  do  so. 

8 In  the  ninth  month,  on  Keah-shin,  Kung-sun  Gaou  died 

in  Ts‘e. 

9 Shang-jiii,  a son  of  duke  [Hwan]  of  Ts‘c,  murdered  his 

ruler,  Shay. 

10  Tsze-gae  of  Sung  came  to  Loo,  a fugitive. 

11  In  winter,  the  earl  of  Shen  went  to  Ts‘e;  and  the  people 

of  Ts‘e  seized  him  and  licld  him  prisoner. 

12  The  people  of  Ts‘e  [also]  seized  the  second  daughter  of 

our  house,  who  was  there,  and  held  her  prisoner. 
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Par.  1.  [The  Chueii  upponJa  hr*!*©:— ‘This 
tprin{(,  king  King  dieU.  Yuch,  duke  of  Chow, 
and  Witng-sun  Soo  werecontondingwhich  should 
get  the  government  into  his  hands;  and  therefore 
no  inUdligcnce  of  the  event  came  officially 
to  Loo.  Tlie  deaths  of  kings  and  princes  of 
States  which  were  not  announced  were  not 
recorded,  and  the  same  rule  obtaii^  in  regard 
to  events  prosperous  or  calaronous; — as  a 
method  of  reproving  the  want  of  reverence  im- 
plied [in  not  making  those  communications].'] 

Par.  2.  The  Chuen  savs: — ‘On  the  death  of 
duke  W&n  of  Choo  [See  kill.  3],  the  duke  sent 
bis  condolences  by  an  officer,  who  did  not  behave 
respectfully ; and  a body  of  troops  from  Choo  came 
to  punish  [the  slight],  and  invaded  our  southern 
border.  In  consequence  of  this,  Hwuy-pih  in- 
vaded Choo.'  Shuh  P‘ing-sAng  is  the  same  as  , 
the  Shuh-chung  P'&ng-silng  of  XI.  2. 

Par.  3.  This  P'wan— duke  Ch*oou — had  made  ' 
himself  marquis  of  Ts‘e,  in  the  28th  year  of 
duke  He,  by  tlie  murder  of  the  son  of  his 
brother,  duke  II^ou.  The  Chuen  says:~‘A 
second  daughter  of  one  of  our  dukes  was  the 
wife  of  duke  Ch'aou  of  Ts'e,  and  bore  him  Shay. 
She  was  not  a favourite  with  him,  however,  and 
Shay  was  devoid  of  any  dignity.  Shang-jin,  a , 
son  of  duke  [Hwan].  gave  frequent  largesses  to 
the  people,  and  collected  about  him  many 
followers.  When  he  bad  exhausted  his  own 
resources,  he  borrowed  from  the  duke  and 
[various]  officers  [for  the  same  purpose].  In 
summer,  in  the  5tli  month,  duke  Ch'aou  died, 
and  Shay  succeeded  him.' 

Par.  4.  Sin-shing  was  in  Sung, — in  the  south- 
west of  the  pres.  dis.  of  Shang-k‘ew,  dep.  Kwei- 
tih.  For  the  phrase  , see  on  III.xTi4. 

The  use  of  it  here  Is  favourable  to  the  view  of 
its  meaning  given  tlicre  by  Tso-she.  He  says 
here  that  this  meeting  and  covenant  were  to 
celebrate  the  submission  [to  Tsin]  of  the  States 
which  had  [for  a time]  followed  TsHx),  and  to 
consult  about  Choo. 

[The  Chuen  appends  here  about  Ts'e:— ‘In 
antumn,  in  the  7th  month,  on  the  night  of  Yih- 
maou,  Shang-jin  of  Ts'e  murdered  Shay,  and 
offered  to  yield  the  State  to  [his  own  elder 
brother],  Yuen.  Yuen  said,  “You  have  been 
seeking  it  for  a long  time.  1 can  serve  you; 
but  you  arc  not  the  man  in  whom  to  awaken 
further  dissatisfaction  and  resentment.  Would 
you  in  that  case  spare  me?  Take  you  the 
marquisate.’] 

Par.  5.  * a comet.'  The 

meaning  of  is  variously  explained,  K‘ung 
Ttng-tah  says  the  comet  is  so  called  from  the  re- 
semblance of  its  motion  to  that  of  a broom  (_Ml 
).  Then  as  a broom 
sweeps  away  what  is  old  to  give  place  to  some- 
tliing  new,  a comet  is  supped  to  presage 
changes.  With  regard  to  this  comet,  the  Chuen 
relates  that  Shuh-fuh,  the  historiographer  of 
the  Interior,  of  Chow,  said,  ‘In  not  mure  than 
7 years,  the  rulers  of  Sung,  Tt‘c,  and  Tsin  will 
all  die  amidst  the  disorder  of  their  States.’  The 
‘Northern  Bushel*  is  Ursa  Major. 

Par.  7.  For  Kung  ha*  The  Chuen 
says ‘ The  first  wife  of  duke  W &n  of  Choo  was 


n Kilanc  of  Ts'e.  who  l»oro  to  him  fK‘woh-tsi*u. 
who  became]  duke  Ting.  Him  stx’ond  wife  wus 
a Ke  of  Tsin,  who  lK>re  to  him  Tseeh-tsze,  On 
his  death,  the  iKuple  of  Choo  raised  K’woh-tseu 
to  his  father's  place,  and  Tsik-h-tsze  fled  to  Tsin. 
Chnou  Tun  of  Tsin  then  uiiderltxik,  with  the 
armies  of  Ncveral  of  the  Stnt<‘*. — a fonc  [in  all] 
of  800  chariots, — to  place  him  in  tlie  marquiMite. 
But  the  people  of  Choo  refused  to  receive  him, 
saying,  *•  K'woh-tsi*u  is  the  son  of  [Kcang  of] 
Ts'e,  and  the  chler  of  the  two.”  Cliaou  Seiicn 
said,  “ They  have  reason  for  their  refusal ; and  if 
we  do  not  accept  it,  our  conduct  will  In>  of  evil 
omen.”  He  accordingly  returned  to  Tsin.’ 

The  K'ang'he  editors  say  that  the  concluding 
words  of  the  par. — ^ expres- 

sive of  approbation,  and  the  A*"#  A"' 
condemnation.  We  can  see  that  if  the  under- 
taking were  liad,  then  its  abandonment  was 
good  and  right;  but  the  approbation  is  not  in 
the  characters,  but  in  the  fact.  There  is  diffi- 
culty with  the  a*  according  to  the  Chuen 
the  forces  of  many  States  took  part  in  the  ex- 
pedition. To  be  sure  they  w ere  all  engaged  in 
It  in  the  interest  and  at  the  summons  of  Tsin; 
and  therefore  I prefer  to  translate  hero 

by  ‘the  people  of  Tsin,'  rather  than  by  ‘an 
officer  of  Tsin,*  or  ‘ a bo<!y  of  troops  from  Tsin.' 

[The  Chuen  ap|>end8  here  two  narratives.  I'lio 
1st  continues  that  after  par.  1 : — ‘The  duke  of 
Chow  and  Wang-sun  Soo  being  about  to  argue 
their  difibrences  before  Tsui,  tho  [new]  king 
turned  against  Wang-sun  Soo,  and  sent  the 
minister  Yin  aud  T‘an  K‘e  to  explain  the  case  of 
the  duke  of  Cliow.  Chaou  Seuen  pacified  the 
royal  House,  and  brought  the  parties  to  their 
former  relations.’ 

The  *2d  is  about  the  aflTalrs  of  Ts'oo:— ‘On 
the  accession  of  king  Chwang  [Sun  of  king  Muh], 
Tsze-k'ung  and  P‘wan  Ts‘ung,  intending  to 
surprise  the  various  Shoo  States,  appointed  Rung- 
tszc  S^h,  and  Tsze-e,  to  remain  in  charge  [of  the 
govt.],  while  they  themsclvc's  invaded  Shno-Ieaoa. 
'fhese  two  officers,  however,  made  an  insurrec- 
tion, proceeded  to  wall  Ying.  and  employed  a 
ruffian  Co  kill  Tsxe-k‘ung,  who  returned  without 
succeeding  in  that  attempt.  In  the  8lh  month, 
they  carried  off  the  viscount,  intending  to  go  to 
Shang-mcih ; hut  Ts'ihde  of  Lou  and  Shuh-kpun 
beguiled  them  [m  Leul.  and  put  them  to  death, — 
both  Tow  KHh  p’see-ej,  and  Kung-tHxe  Seeh.  At 
an  earlier  time,  Tow  K'ih  had  been  a prisoner  ta 
Tsin,  which  sent  him.  after  the  defeat  at  Hcaou, 
back  to  Ts’oo,  to  ask  fur  a settlement  of  its  dif- 
ferences with  that  State.  This  was  effected, 
but  he  did  not  get  his  wish  (in  the  shape  of  re- 
wards Kung-tsze  Seeh  had  sought  the  office 
of  chief  minister,  but  did  not  obtain  it.  These 
were  the  reasons  why  the  two  raised  an  insur- 
rection.’] 

Par.  8.  Tlie  Chuen  says ‘ When  Muh-pih 
[went  to  Keu],  following  the  lady  Sxe  [See  the 
Chuen  on  VIII.  ftU  they  in  Luo  made  Itis  son 
Wan-pih  fl'he  Kuh  in  the  Chuen  on  I.  3]  head 
of  the  clan  [in  his  room].  He  begat  two  sons 
in  Keu,  and  then  he  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  return  to  Loo,  getting  Wftn-pih  to  make 
intercession  for  him.  Seang-chung  [agreed  to 
I his  return]  on  condition  that  he  snould  not 
I appear  in  the  court,  which  condition  he  oc- 
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cepted,  returninff  to  Loo,  and  not  learing  his 
own  house.  After  iliree  years,  however,  he 
OKain  went  to  Keu,  taking  all  his  household 
with  him.  Wftii-pih  fell  ill,  and  begged  [the 
duke]  that  [his  brotfacrl  No  might  succeed 
him,  as  his  son  was  still  young;  which  was 
granted.  This  No  was  Hwuy-shuh.  Again 
Muh-pih  begged  to  be  allowed  to  return  once 
more  to  Loo,  backing  his  application  with  large 
bribes.  Hwuy-shuh  also  interceded  forbim;  and 
tho  thing  was  conceded ; but,  when  he  was  about 
to  come,  in  the  9tb  month  he  died  in  Ts*e. 
[Hwuy-shuhJ  announced  his  death,  and  asked 
teare  to  bury  him  [with  the  honours  of  a high 
minister];  but  this  was  refused.' 

Par.  9.  The  murder  of  Shay  took  place  in 
the  7th  mouth  [See  the  Chuen  after  par.  4],  but 
it  is  supposed  that  no  communication  about  it 
was  received  from  Ts'e  until  now ; and  the  fact 
is  recorded  under  the  date  at  which  the  informa- 
tion arrived.  The  Chuen  says: — ^The  people  of 
Ts'e  having  settled  [tho  succession  of]  duke  E 
[Shang-jin],  ther  sent  to  Loo  to  announce  the 
troubles  which  they  bad  had.  Hence  we  have 
the  record  under  the  9th  mouth.  Duke  E's 
brother  Yuen,  dissatisfied  with  his  administra- 
tion of  the  government,  never  spoke  of  him  as 
*'  The  duke,"  but  as  " So  and  to,  No.  6.” 

The  critics  are  perplexed  by  Shay’s  being  here 
denominated  ruler,  seeing  the  year  in  which 
his  father  died  bad  not  expired.  Too,  Maon 
K*e-Ung,  and  othera,  aigue  that  five  months  had 
elapsed  since  duke  Ch'aou’s  death,  and  that 
he  was  buried,  and  that  therefore  Shay  might 
now  be  styled  ‘ruler  (^*):*  but  they  do  not 
take  into  consideration  that  Shay  was  murdered 
in  the  7th  mouth.  Another  perplexity  arises 
here  from  Shang-jin  being  mentioned  with  bis 
rank  of  ‘duke's  son  ;’--aee  on  I.  iv.  2. 


Par.  10.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘Kaou  Oae  of 
Sung  was  the  border-warden  of  Seaou,  and  was 
appointed  a high  minister.  Disapproving  of 
the  duke  of  Sung,  he  left  tlie  State,  and  then 
I came  a fugitive  to  Loo.  His  appearing  in  the 
text  as  ''Tsre-gae”  is  in  honour  of  him.'  To 
this  criticism  on  the  designation  the  K'ang-he 
editors  make  some  demur. 

Farr.  11,12.  These  two  paragraphs  bare  oc- 
casioned much  TCrpIexity  and  controversy. 
Duke  Ch'aou  of  Ts'e  had  been  a son-in-law  of 
Loo.  Hit  wife,  it  is  understood,  was  the  *2d 
daughter  of  the  House  of  Ix>o,'  in  p.  12,— the 
mother  of  the  murdered  Shay,  and  whom  Loo 
now  wished  to  rescue  from  Ts'e. 

The  Chuen  says : — * S^ug-chung  sent  an  an- 
nouncement to  the  king,  begging  ^at  of  bit 
favour  he  would  require  Ts'e  to  deliver  up  Ch'aou 
Ke,  saying,  " Having  killed  the  son,  what  use 
have  they  for  the  mother?  Let  us  receive  her, 
and  deal  with  her  guilt."  In  winter,  the  earl  of 
Shen  went  to  Ts'e,  and  begged  that  they  would 
give  up  the  lady;  but  they  seised  and  held  him 
as  a prisoner,  doing  the  same  also  with  her.' 

Here  Tso-she  understands  as  In  HI. 

L S,  which  see.  The  K*ang-he  editors,  agreeing 
with  the  majority  of  the  critics  that 
was  an  officer  of  Loo,  reject  here  altogether  Tso- 
she’s  narrative.  The  views  of  Kung  and  Kuh, 
that  Shen  Pih  had  a crimiual  intrigue  with  the 
lady,  they  reject  on  other  grounds.  1 think, 
however,  Tso-she's  view  is  correct. 

A*  to  ^ ^ — see  on  Xn.3.  The 

lady  here  of  course  is  difilt.  from  the  one  whose 
death  Is  there  recorded.  Their  being  desig- 
nated in  the  same  way  is  certainly  perplexing ; 
and  we  do  not  know  enough  about  them  to  ex* 
pliun  and  reconcile  satisfactorily  the  two  texts. 
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XV.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  fifteenth  year,  in  spring,  Ke-sun  llang-foo 
went  to  Tsin. 

2 In  the  third  month,  Hwa-sun,  minister  of  war,  of  Sung, 

came  and  made  a covenant. 

3 In  summer,  the  earl  of  Ts'aou  came  to  Loo  on  a court- 

visit. 

4 Tiie  people  of  Ts‘e  sent  back  to  Loo  the  coffin  of  Kung- 

sun  Gaou. 

5 In  the  si.xth  month,  on  Sin-ch‘ow,  the  first  day  of  the 

moon,  the  sun  was  eclipsed.  Drums  were  beaten,  and 
victims  were  offered  at  the  altar  of  the  land. 

6 The  earl  of  Shen  arrived  from  Ts‘e. 

7 Keoh  Kcueh  of  Tsin  led  a force  and  invaded  Ts'ae;  and 

on  Mow-shin,  he  entered  [the  capital  of]  Ts'ae. 

8 In  autumn,  a body  of  men  from  Ts'e  made  an  incursion 

into  our  western  borders. 

9 Ke-sun  Hang-foo  went  to  Tsin. 

10  In  winter,  in  the  eleventh  month,  [many  of]  the  States 

made  a covenant  at  Hoo. 

11  In  the  twelfth  month,  an  officer  of  Ts'e  came  to  Loo  with 

the  second  daughter  of  our  House. 

12  The  marquis  of  Ts'e  made  an  incursion  into  our  western 

borders,  and  then  proceeded  to  invade  Ts'aou,  entering 
within  the  outer  suburbs  of  its  capital 

Par.  1.  Tso-ahe  says  that  this  mission  was  * minister  of  War,  of  Sung  ** — to  do  him  honour, 
on  account  of  [the  injury  done  by  Ts'e  to]  the  [ The  duke  was  goinu  to  feast  along  with  him, 
earl  of  Shen,  and  the  second  daughter  or  the  i but  he  declined  the  honour,  saying,  “Tourlord< 
House  of  Loo.  The  duke  thought  that  the  fear  ship's  farmer  servant,  my  ancestor  Tuh,  was  a 
of  Tsin  might  influence  Ts^  more  than  the  i criminal  with  duke  Shang  of  Sung  (See  11.  U.1). 
king's  authority.  I His  name  is  in  the  records  of  ^1  the  States. 

Par.  2.  The  Chuen  says  Hwa  Ngow  of  ' Charged  as  1 am  with  his  sacriflees,  dare  I dis- 
Sung  came  to  Loo  and  made  a covenant,  accom-  i grace  your  lordship  [so]  ? Let  me  receive  your 
panied  by  the  ofllcers  of  his  department.  The  I commands  from  one  of  vour  officers  of  the  rank 
text  speidts  of  him  with  his  office—"  Hwa*suu,  ' below  that  of  a high  miniater.'*  The  people  of 
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Loo  coniidered  him  [in  thii  speech]  to  be 
leepectfui  and  exact.* 

Hwa  was,  no  doubt,  made  minister  of 
War  in  Sung,  after  the  death  of  duke  Ch‘aou*s 
brother,  Gang,  as  related  in  the  Chucu  ou  Vlll. 
8.  The  is  here  added  to  his  surname  just 
as  wc  hare  in  Loo 

be  is  not  said  in  the  text  to  have  been  sent 
on  the  mission  by  the  duke  of  Sang,  the 
critics  discuss  the  point,  very  fruitlessly,  whether 
he  came  to  Loo  as  an  envoy,  or  on  his  own 
motion. 

Tar.  3.  Tso-she  says,  on  this  par.,  that  ' it 
was  an  ancient  regulation  that  the  princes  of 
States  should  interchange  these  court-visits 
once  in  5 years,  in  order  to  their  better  observ- 
ance of  the  king’s  commands.’  But  the  subject 
of  such  visits  is  involved  in  obscurity.  See  on 
1.  xi.  1. 

Bar.  4.  On  p.  8 of  last  year  it  was  stated  that 
the  duke  refused  permission  to  have  the  body  of 
Gaou  brought  to  Loo  to  be  buried.  Here  we  find 
that  the  thing  was  finally  brought  about.  The 
Chuen  says:—*  Some  one  in  Ts‘e  gave  counsel  in 
regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Mftng  family 
['llie descendants  of  K*ing-fiK>,  the  Chung-sun 
clan,  were  sometimes  called  the  Mftng  and  the 
Mtag-iun  •“J’ing,  “[The 

House  of]  Loo  and  you  are  of  kin.  Get  the  coffin 
all  ready  with  its  decorations,  aud  ]>lace  it  in 
T*ang-fow.  Ixmi  will  be  sure  [to  wish]  to  take  it 
away.'*  'Pliis  counsel  was  taken,  and  the  com- 
mandant of  Piicn  sent  word  to  the  court  [of  where 
the  coffin  wns].  Hwuy-shuh,  still  with  all  the 
symbols  of  det‘|>est  sorrow,  took  the  opportunity 
to  prosecute  his  [former]  request,  and  stood  in 
the  court  to  await  the  duke's  commands.  The 
duke  granted  his  riMiucst.  when  he  took  the 
coffin,  and  went  through  the  ^ceremony  of  en- 
shrouding the  biMly  [in  the  granti  chamber  of 
the  Mftng  family].  An  officer  of  Ts*e  escorted 
the  coffin.  What  the  text  saya,  that  an  officer 
of  Ts*e  bnmglit  the  coffin  of  Kung-sun  Gaou, 
waa  recorded  out  of  regard  to  the  Mftng  family, 
and  its  consanguinity  with  the  duc^  House. 
The  burial  was  after  the  example  of  that  of 
Kung-chung  (K*ing-foo;  with  inferior  honours 
to  those  due  to  a high  minister).  Shing  Sze, 
(Uaou’s  first  wife)  did  not  go  to  see  the  coffin, 
but  wept  inside  the  screen  in  the  hall.  S^ng- 
chiing  w ished  not  to  weep,  but  Hwuy-pih  said 
to  him.  **  With  the  mourning  there  is  an  end  of 
one’s  [living]  relationship.  Although  you  [and 
he]  could  not  [Ik.*  (Oi  p^xl  terms]  before,  you 
may  be  so  now*  that  he  is  gone.  l*hc  historio- 
grapher Yih  said,  * Brethren  should  display 
all  the  Ix'auty  [of  kindly  regard],  relieving  one 
another’s  wants,  congratulating  in  prosperity, 
condoling  in  calamity,  in  sacrifleiog  reverent, 
in  mourning  really  sad.  Although  they  may 
be  unable  to  agi\<e,  they  do  not  abandon  the 
relative  affection  wliich  should  subsist  between 
them.’  Ihi  not  you.  Sir,  fail  in  this  point ; — why 
should  you  cherish  such  resentment?”  Seaiig- 
chung  wns  pleased,  and  conducted  all  his  brethren 
to  weep  for  (>aou. 

‘Years  after,  Goon's  two  sons  came  [from 
Ken]  to  IxK),  when  tlic  affivtion  of  Mftng 
n'he  grandson  of  Gaou,  and  son  of  Wftn-pih, 
Uhung-shuh  5Ieih,  then  Head  of  the  family]  for 


them  became  spoken  of  through  the  State.  Some 
one  slandered  them  tohim,  saying  that  they  would 
kill  him.  He  told  this  to  Kc  W&n  ; and  the  two 
young  men  [liaving  heard  of  it],  said,  **  His  love 
for  us  is  well  know*n,  and  it  is  talked  of  that  we 
mean  to  kill  him.  Would  this  not  be  far  from 
what  is  right?  It  is  better  that  we  should  die 
than  be  considered  so  far  removed  from  propriety.” 
One  of  them,  accordingly,  dk>d,  defending  the 
gate  of  Kuw-m&ng,  and  the  other  died,  defending 
the  gate  of  Le-k*uw.’ 

Bar.  5.  This  eclipse  took  place  at  sunrise,  on 
April  20tb,  B.  C.  611.  On  the  ceremonies 
which  were  now  observed—]^, 

— Tso-she  remarks  that  they  were  ‘con- 
trary to  rule,*  adding,  ‘ On  occuiun  of  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  the  son  of  Heaven  should  not 
have  his  table  spread  so  full  as  ordinarily,  and 
should  have  drums  beaten  at  the  altar  of  tho 
land,  while  priuces  of  States  should  present  of- 
ferings of  silk  at  the  altar  of  tlie  lanil,  and  have 
drums  lieatcn  in  their  courts; — thus  showing 
how  they  servo  the  Sjiirits,  teaching  riie  people 
to  serve  their  ruler,  and  exhibiting  the  diffi>rent 
degrees  of  observance.  Such  was  the  way  of  an- 
tiquity.* 

The  text  here,  with  the  exception  of  the  name 
of  the  day,  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  account 
of  tile  eclipse  in  111.  xxv.3.  Tsu-sho  there  says 
that  the  ceremonies  were  ‘unusual;’  here,  that 
they  were  ‘contrary  to  rule.’  'ITio  K‘ang-he 
editors  explain  the  difference  of  these  criticisms 
by  saying  that  the  ‘6th  month’  in  1X1.  xxv.3  is  a 
mistake  for  the  7th  month,  while  the  6th  month 
of  the  text  is  correct.  Now  the  6th  month  of 
Chow  WAS  the  4th  month  of  Ilco,  or  tho  1st 
month  of  the  natural  summer,  when  aci*urdiiig 
to  Tso-she.  the  ceremonies  mentiouc<l  in  the 
Chuen  were  appmpriatc.  In  the  eclipse  of 
duke  Chwang,  they  were  * unusual;*  the  month 
was  not  the  time  for  them.  In  this  eclipse  of 
duke  Wan,  they  would  have  been  right,  if  they 
had  only  been  iK*rfomied  ‘according  to  rule.’ 
Perhaps  this  is  a correct  explanation  of  the  dif- 
ference ofTso-slie’s  decisions  in  the  two  cases ; — 
ingenious  it  certainly  is.  But  see  what  1 have 
said  on  III. xxv.3  about  the  distinction  which 
Tso  would  make  out  between  eclipses  in  the  1st 
munili  of  summer,  and  at  oilier  times. 

Bar.  6.  Here  we  have  agHin,  and 

the  par.  is  appealed  to  as  di'cisive  of  the  ques- 
tion alxiut  the  individual  so  described,  whether 
he  belonged  to  Chow  or  to  Loo.  Evidently,  it 
is  said,  he  belungeil  to  Ixx>.  Ordinarily  tho  return 
of  officers  from  their  missions  w*as  not  chnmi- 
cled.  l*he  only  exception  was  in  the  case  of 
such  as  had  been  seixt^  and  imprisoned  in  tho 
exercise  of  their  functions.  Wc  have  two  cases 
in  point,  in  X.  xiv.  1,  and  xxiv.3;  and  here  in 
the  text  is  a third.  Hie  argument  cannot  be 
Hgiitly  set  aside ; but  why  should  not  the  king’s 
commissioner,  who  hod  endured  on  behalf  of 
Loo  as  had  done,  go  to  that  State  on 

his  lilxTation.  aud  be  received  by  the  duke  in 
the  ancestral  temple.  Such  a visit  perhaps  waa 
nei  essary  in  order  to  the  Uheration  of  Ixx>*« 
daiigliter,  which  isndatoil  in  the  11th  {laragraph. 
Tso-she  says  here: — ‘The  people  of  Ts‘e  granted 
what  the  earl  of  Shen  requested,  and  liberated 
him,  that  he  might  come  to  Loo,  aud  report 
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thti  fulfllment  of  his  mission.  The  langxiaffe  of 
the  text — * 'fhe  earl  of  Shen  came  from  Ts‘© ' — is 
modelled  to  honour  him.* 

Par.  7.  Tlie  Chuen  says: — *Ts‘ae  took  no 
part  in  the  corenant  at  Sin-shing  (^Si'c  p.  4 of 
last  year],  and  now  KtH>h  Keueh,  with  the  1st 
and  3d  armies,  inyaded  Ts'ae,  saying,  **Our 
ruler  is  young; — we  must  not  dally  over  our 
work.**  On  Mow-shin,  he  entered  [the  capital 
of]  Ts*ac,  obliged  [the  marquis]  to  make  a 
covenant  with  him  close  by  the  wall,  and  rc- 
tumiHi.*  Tso-she  adds  that  when  a State  was 
[entirely]  conquered,  [the  conquerors]  were  said 
to  'extinguish  it,’  and  when  a great  city  was 
taken,  they  were  said  to  ‘enter  it.’ 

The  form  of  this  par.  indicates  two  operations 
on  the  part  of  the  general  of  Tsin ; first  the 
invasion,  and  next,  when  that  failed  to  produce 
the  submission  of  T'sae,  the  capture  of  its 
capital. 

I’arr.  8,  9.  Tso-she  connects  these  two  para- 
graphs together,  saying  that  Hftng-foo's  visit 
to  Tsin  was  to  inform  that  leading  State  of  the 
injury  received  from  Ts*o. 

Par.  10.  Hoo,— see  V11.8.  TheChuen  says: 
— 'In  winter,  in  the  11th  month,  the  marquis  of 
Tsin,  the  duke  of  Sung,  the  marquis  of  Wei,  the 
marquis  of 'I's'ae,  the  marquis  of  Ch'in,  the  earl 
of  Ch'ing,  the  baron  of  Heu,  and  the  earl  of 
Ts'aou,  made  a covenant  at  iloo,  renewing  that 
at  Sin-shing,  and  to  consult  about  invading  Ts‘e. 
The  people  of  Tt'e  bril)ed  the  marquis  of  Tsin, 
and  he  returned  without  doing  anything  against 
tliat  State.  At  this  time  the  duke  was  not 
present  at  the  meeting  because  of  his  difficulties 
with  Ts*e.  Tlie  text  says  that  “the  princes 
covenanted  at  Hoo,  [without  specifying  them].” 
because  they  were  able  to  do  nothing.'  This  is 
Tso’s  judgment,  ami  may  be  questioned.  He 
adds,  ' In  general,  on  occasions  of  meetings  of  • 
the  Stati‘8,  when  the  duke  of  Lou  was  not  present,  | 
the  names  are  not  tpecifii^,  to  conceal  the  duke’s 
remissness!  Wlien  he  was  present,  and  yet  the  I 


names  are  not  specified,  it  U because  he  came 
Utel’ 

Par.  11.  Tso  says  that  Ts'e  thus  sent  the 
lady  to  Loo  at  lost,  ' because  of  the  king,*  i. 
in  dcfercDci'  to  his  request  or  requirement. 

Par.  12.  The  Chuen  says  that  the  former 
part  of  this  paragraph  tells  the  inability  of  the 
other  States  [to  control  Ts'e] ; and  the  movement 
of  Ts'e  against  Ts'aou  was  to  punish  it  because  of 
the  earl's  visit  to  Loo  (in  p.  3).  is  defined 
as  ‘the  extension  of  the  suburbs. 

Lew  Ch'ang  observes  that  to  penetrate  thus  far 
was  nearly  to  enter  the  city  itself  ^). 

The  Chuen  continues: — 'Ke  Win  said,  “The 
marquis  of  Ts'e  will  not  escape  his  doom. 
Himself  regardless  of  propriety,  he  punishes 
those  who  observe  it,  saying,  * Why  do  you 
practise  that  rule?’  [Now],  propriety  is  to 
express  accordance  with  Heaven;  it  is  the  way 
of  Heaven.  He  sets  himself  against  Heaven, 
and  goes  to  punish  others  [for  olieying  it]; — it 
will  ^ hard  for  him  to  escape  bis  doom.  The 
ode  says  (She,  II.  iv.  ode  X.  3), 

* Why  do  ye  not  stand  in  awe  of  one  another? 

Ye  do  not  stand  in  awe  of  Heaven.’ 

The  superior  man  does  not  oppress  the  young  or 
the  mean,  because  he  stands  in  awe  of  Heaven. 
It  is  said  in  the  Praise-songs  of  Chow  (She,  IV. 

VII.), 

‘I  revere  the  majesty  of  Heaven, 

And  for  ever  preserve  its  favour.’ 

By  villainy  he  got  his  State.  Though  he  were 
to  try  to  keep  it  by  all  the  rules  of  propriety, 
without  the  fear  of  Heaven,  how  can  he  preserve 
himself?  I fear  he  would  not  be  able  to  do  so. 
I>oing  many  things  contrary  to  those  rules,  he 
cannot  live  [long].”  * 
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THE  CH‘UN  TS  EW,  WITH  THE  TSO  CHUEN. 


BOOK  VI. 


m i m ® it  0.  ^ « 

.%.m  m m n n m n A m m z. 

XVI.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  sixteenth  year,  in  spring,  Ke-sun  H&ng- 
foo  had  a meeting  with  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  in  Yang- 
kuh;  but  the  marquis  would  not  make  a covenant 
with  him. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  fifth  month,  the  duke  for  the  fourth 

time  did  not  give  audience  to  his  ministers  on  the 
first  day  of  the  moon. 

3 In  tiie  sixth  month,  on  Mow-shin,  duke  [Chwang’s]  son, 

Suy,  and  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e,  made  a covenant  in  Se- 
k'ijw. 

4 In  autumn,  in  the  eighth  month,  on  Sin-we,  [duke  He’s] 

wife,  the  lady  Kiiang,  died. 

5 [The  duke]  pulled  down  the  tower  of  Ts‘euen. 

6 A force  from  Ts‘oo,  one  from  Ts'in,  and  one  from  Pa, 

extinguished  Yung. 

7 In  winter,  in  the  eleventh  month,  the  people  of  Sung 

murdered  their  ruler,  Ch‘oo-k‘ew. 


Par.  1.  The  Clmcn  »ay»: — ‘ In  the  lit  month 
of  this  yeaft  [Loo]  and  T«‘e  agreed  to  be  at 
p(w:e.  and  the  duke  being  ill,  he  sent  Kc  Wfin  to 
nave  a meeting  with  the  marquis  of  Ti‘e  in 
Yang'kuh.  Ke  WAn  requested  a corenant,  but 
the  marquis  was  uiiH'illing  to  make  one,  and 
said,  Allow  me  to  wait  till  your  ruler  is 
better.*”  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  mar* 
quis  of  Ts'edid  nut  believe  that  the  duke  was 
rtmlly  ill;  and  many  of  the  critics  suppose  that 
the  illness  was  in  some  measure  at  least  feigned. 
Vung-kuh — see  V.  Hi.  5. 

Par.  2.  Tso  says  that  this  neglect  of  the 
duties  of  the  1st  day  of  the  moon  was  owing 
to  the  duke’s  illness.  The  phrase  )||^  is  a 
pregnant  one.  Acc.  to  Mhou.  the  first  day  of 
the  moon  was  inaugurated  hy  the  saerifice  of  a 
sheep  in  the  ancestral  temple,  after  wlilch  the  | 
prince  aitnouneeii  to  his  ancestors  the  amval  of 
the  day.  ncn>rding  to  the  calendar  which  he  hail 
receiveil  from  the  king,  and  asked  their  permis- 
sion to  go  on  to  the  duties  of  the  month.  All 
this  was  called  When  these  cere-  | 

monies  were  over,  lie  protreede<l  to  give  audience  , 
to  his  ministers,  and  arrange,  so  far  as  could  be  j 
done,  for  the  business  of  the  month,  and  this  was  I 
culled  mm  and  t'ruin  the  2d  i 

nionlli  to  the  oth  this  business  had  now  boon  ^ 
left  undischargeil.  1 do  not  see  why  wo  should  I 
not  simply  receive  the  reason  assigitrd  for  it  | 
by  Tso-she;  hut  the  critics  are  as  unl>ciicving  I 
in  the  duke’s  illness  as  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  ^ 


Chun*-}  en  -(ijl  ^ ; Sung  dyn.,  1st  half 
of  13th  century)  even  finds  hi  the  text  an  iD* 
timation  that  for  4 months  on  end  the  duke  bad 
neglected  all  the  affairs  of  the  govt. 

Par.  8.  For  Kung-yang  has  and 
Kuh-leaug  has  Se-k‘ew  was  in  Ts*e,— 

somewhere  in  the  pres.  dii.  of  Tung-o 
<lfp-  'rue-gun. 

The  Chuen  says  that  the  covenant  was 
brought  alsmt  by  the  duke's  sending  Seang* 
chung  (Kung'tsze  Huy)  with  bribes  to  the  mar- 
quis of  J’s‘e. 

Parr.  4,5.  This  lady  Keang  was  Sliing  Keang 
the  widow  of  duke  He,  and  mother 
of  WAn.  Kung-yang  says  that  ‘the  tower  of 
Ta'euen’  was  the  name  given  to  that  built  at 
f.4iiig  hy  duke  Chwang  in  his  Slst  year.  The 
Cliucn  says: — ‘There  came  out  from  the  |uilaco 
of  Ts‘eiicn,  and  entered  the  capital,  seriients, 
as  many  as  there  had  been  manpiisos  of  Loo 
[No  fewer  thiui  seventeen];  and  when  Shing- 
keang  died  on  Hin-wc  in  the  Kth  month,  [the 
duke]  cause*!  the  lower  to  lie  pulled  down.’  If 
this  story  were  true,  we  must  supfiose  that  the 
IKople  Ix'lieved  tliere  was  some  connection  be- 
tween the  apjicarance  of  the  scrjients  and  the 
death  of  the  duchess,  who  perhaps  lived  in  the 
palace  of  Ts*euen. 

Par.  (>.  Pa  was  a considerable  State,  whoso 
lords  were  vimrounts,  with  the  Chow  sumamo 


wus.  Kami  K‘ang  says  that  if  the  non-ub- 
SiTvaiKx*  was  from  illness,  it  was  nothing  ex- 
traordinary, ami  would  not  have  been  i\*coriled: 
- -the  real  reason  «as  tlie  duke's  induleiu*e,  and 


of  Ke.  It  has  left  its  name  In  Po,  the  princi- 
pal dis.  of  the  dep.  Ch*ung'k*ing 
Sxe-ch‘»en.  Of  Yung  little  is  known.  Its  chief 


inattention  to  the  duties  of  his  position.  Hwang  town  was  40 cast  from  the  pres.  dis.  city  of 
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Chult-shan  dl'iJi  ),  di*p.  Yun-yiing 
Hoo-pih.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘There  was  a 
great  famine  in  Ts'oo,  and  the  Jung  invaded  it  [ 
on  the  south  west,  advancing  as  far  as  the  hill  of  i 
Fuw,  and  talcing  post  with  their  army  at  Ta-lin. 
Another  body  of  them  invaded  it  on  the  south- 
east, advancing  as  far  as  Yang-k*cw,  and  thence 
making  an  incursion  to  Tsze-clie.  The  people 
of  Yung,  fat  the  tame  time].  hcadi>d  all  the 
tribes  of  the  Man  in  a revolt  against  'J's‘oo, 
while  those  of  Keuii  led  on  the  many  tribes  of  the 
Pull,  and  collected  at  Seuen,  intending  to  in- 
vade it.  On  this  the  gates  of  .Shin  and  Seih  on 
the  north  were  kept  shut,  and  some  in  Ts‘oo 
counaelicd  removing  from  the  capital  to  Fan- 
kaou.  Wei  Kea,  however,  advised  against  such 
a step,  saying,  “If  we  can  go  there,  the  rub- 
bers also  can  go  there.  'Hie  be.Ht  plan  is  to  in- 
vade Yung.  Keun  and  all  the  Puh  think  that 
we  are  unable  from  the  famine  to  take  the  field, 
and  therefore  they  invade  us.  If  we  send  forth 
an  army,  they  are  sure  to  lie  afraid,  and  will  re- 
turn to  their  own  country.  The  Puh  dwell 
apart  from  one  another,  anil  wljcn  they  are  hur- 
riedly going  off,  each  tril>e  for  its  own  towns,  who 
among  them  will  have  leisure  to  think  of  any 
body  but  themselves?**  An  army  accordingly 
was  sent  forth,  and  in  15  days  there  was  an  end 
of  the  attempt  of  the  Puh.  The  army  went  on 
from  Leu,  throwing  open  the  granaries,  from 
which  officers  and  men  shared  alike,  until  it  halt- 
ed at  Kow-she.  From  there  Ts‘ih-Ie  of  Leu  was 
sent  to  make  an  incursion  into  Yung,  ns  far  as  to 
Fang-shing,  when  the  people  drove  him  and  his 
troops  away,  taking  prisoner  Tszc-yang  Ch‘wang. 
He  managed  to  escape  on  the  third  night  after, 
and  aaid.  “The  troops  of  Yung  are  numerous,  and 
all  the  Man  are  collected.  We  had  better  return 
to  the  army  [at  Kow-she].  Having  raised  the 
king’s  troops,  and  efiecled  a junction  with  them, 
we  may  then  advance.'*  Sze-shuh  said,  “No.  Let 
us  for  a time  keep  meeting  the  enemy,  to  make 
them  presumptuous.  When  they  are  presump- 
tuous, and  we  have  become  angry,  we  shall 
conquer  them.  This  was  the  way  in  which 
our  ruler  aforetime,  Fun-maou  fFhe  father  of 
king  Woo  of  Ts'oo],  suliduea  Hing-teih.** 
Accordingly  seven  times  they  met  the  Jung, 
and  seven  times  they  fled.  Only  the  men  of 
P‘e,  Yew,  end  Yu  were  employed  to  drive 
them  offi,  so  that  the  men  of  Yung  said  that 
Ts‘oo  was  not  worth  fighiing  v-ith.  and  gave  up 
making  any  preparations  against  an  attack. 
The  viscount  of  Ts*oo  then  hurried,  with  relays 
of  horses,  to  join  the  army  at  Lin-p‘in.  He 
divided  it  into  two  bodies,  witli  one  of  which 
Tszc-yueh  proceeded  to  invade  Yung  by  Shili- 
k*e,  while  Ts*e-pci  led  the  other  by  Jin.  A 
body  of  men  from  Ts‘in  and  another  from  Pa 
came  to  join  Ts‘on.  The  result  was  that  the 
tribes  of  the  Man  made  a covenant  with  tlie 
Tisi'ount.  and  he  pruceedeil  to  extinguish  Yung.’ 

I'he  above  narrative  is  iin|>ortant,  showing 
how  Ts‘oo,  itself  hut  half-civilized,  was  encom- 
passe<l  by  tribes  still  more  barbarous  than  itself, 
and  in  danger  from  them. 

Par.  7.  For  Kung-yang  haa  J^.  The 
Chuen  says : — * Paou  of  Sung,  son  of  duke  [Ch'ing, 
and  half-brother  of  duke  Ch'aoit],  courteously 
entreated  the  people  of  the  State.  In  a time 
of  famine  he  exhausted  all  his  stores  of  grain, 


lending  frindy.  To  all  who  were  TO  ye.tri  old  and 
upwards  lie  sent  [tmpplies  of  tood],  presenting 
them  with  more  and  rarer  dinhes  at  th«*  [cum- 
menccnient  of  the]  several  seasons.  There  was 
no  day  when  he  was  not  a fnH|uent  visitor  at 
the  gates  of  the  six  high  ministers ; to  all  the  men 
of  ability  he  profesiMxl  servi  -e  and  n'spect,  and 
to  his  kinsfolk,  from  the  denccndaiUs  of  duko 
Hwan  downwards,  he  expri's^a-d  sympathy  and 
regard.  Paou  was  lieuutiful  and  handsome,  and 
the  widow  of  duhe  Senng  [Duke  Ch  aou’s  grand- 
mother and  also  Poou’s;  as  having  )w<en  the  ]irin- 
cipal  wife  of  their  grandfather]  sought  acrimiinil 
intrigue  with  him;  and  though  this  proved  im- 
practicable, she  helped  him  to  bestow  his  favours 
[more  widely!.  In  consequence  of  the  unprimd- 
pled  course  of  duke  Ch‘n4iu,  lha  people  wished  to 
raise  Paou  to  tlte  dukedom,  on  the  ground  of 
the  wishes  of  the  grand-<iuchess. 

*At  this  time,  Hwa  Yuen  was  master  of  the 
right,  and  Kung-sun  Yiiw  of  the  left;  H«*a 
Ngow,  minister  of  War;  Lin  Kwan,  minister  of 
Instruction;  Tang  K-cho«,  minister  of  Works; 
and  thediike’s  brother,  Chnou,  minister  of  Crime. 
Before  this,  when  Tang  [the  last]  minister  of 
Works  died,  [his  sun],  Kung-sun  Show,  dccliiUHl 
the  office,  and  begged  that  it  might  be  given  to 
£-choo,  [his  son].  Afterwards,  he  told  people, 
saying,  “Our  ruler  is  so  unprineiple<l,  that,  as 
the  office  would  bring  me  near  him,  1 was  afraid 
of  calamity  coming  on  me.  By  putting  the  office 
from  me,  I may  seem  to  leave  niy  kindred  with- 
out protection.  My  son  is  a second  self,  but  by 
means  of  him  I could  postpone  my  death  for  a 
while.  Although  I abandon  him,  I shall  still 
not  abandon  my  kindre<i.” 

<By  and  by,  the  gratid-duchess  wished  to  send 
the  duke  to  liunt  at  Maiig-chc)o,  and  have  him 
put  to  death  there.  The  duke  came  to  be  a- 
ware  [of  the  plot],  and  set  out  carrying  all  his 
treasures  with  him.  Tang  E-choo  said  to  him, 
“ Why  not  go  to  some  other  State?”  Ho  replied, 
“ Since  I have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  the  great 
officers,  nor  my  grandmother,  nor  the  people^ 
who  of  the  princes  of  the  State's  will  receive  me? 
And  moreover,  since  I have  Kvii  a ruler,  than 
that  I should  go  on  to  be  a subject  it  is  better 
for  me  to  die.”  With  this  he  distributed  all 
his  treasures  among  his  attendants,  and  made 
them  go  away.  Tlic  grand-duchess  sent  word 
to  the  minister  of  Works  that  he  should  leave 
the  duke,  but  lie  saicl.  “If,  having  been  hit 
minister,  I should  now  skulk  away  from  him  in 
his  calamity,  how  should  1 appear  before  his 
successor?” 

*ln  winter,  in  the  llih  month,  on  Keah-yln, 
duke  Ch'aou  was  going  to  hunt  at  MAng-choo; 
but  before  lie  arriveil  at  the  place,  the  grand- 
duchess,  a lady  of  the  royal  House,  had  him 
killed  by  the  directors  of  the  hunt.  Tang  E-choo 
died  with  him.  'llie  words  of  the  text — “Tint 
PKOPLK  of  Sung  mur«lere«l  their  ruler,  Ch*oo- 
k ew  show  that  the  ruler  was  devoid  of  all 
principle.  Duke  WAn  [The  al>ovc  Paou]  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  nude  his  own  brother  8eu 
minister  of  Works.  Hwa  Ngow  died,  and  [the 
son  of  'I'ang  E-choo],  Tang  Hwuy,  wai  made 
minister  of  War.’ 

The  K‘ang-he  editors  enter  hero  into  a long 
discussion  on  the  explanation  which  Tso-shi 
gives  of  the  text’s  assigning  the  murder  of  duke 
Ch'aou  to  the  people  of  Sung,  of  which  it  is 
worth  while  to  give  the  substance. — 'Phey  aay: 
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In  all  the  twolre  books  of  the  Ch*un  Ts‘ew, 
there  are  S cases,  in  which  the  murtler  of  the 
ruler  is  attributed  to  the  people:— 1st,  that  In 
the  text;  2d,  the  murder  of  Shang-jin  by  the 
people  of  Ts^e  (p.  3 of  the  18th  jear);  and  3d,  the 
murder  of  Meih-chow  by  tlie  p^pie  of  Keu 
(IX.  xxxi.  7).  There  arc  4 cases  in  which  the 
murder  of  the  ruler  is  attributed  to  the  State: 
1st,  the  murder  of  Shoo>k‘o  by  Keu  (9ih  p.  of 
the  18th  year);  2d,  that  of  Chow-p‘oo  by  Tsin 
(VIII.XTiii.2);3d.  that  of  Leaou  by  Woo  (X. 
xxrii.2);  and  4th,  that  of  Pe  by  Seeh  (Xl.xiii. 
8).  Now  of  all  these  7 cases,  Tso^s  canon  can 
only  be  applied,  with  an  appearance  of  justice,  to 
the  first  two,  the  murders  of  duke  Ch‘aou  of 
Song,  and  Shang*jin  of  Ts^  Then  we  hare 
the  murders  of  the  three  dukes  Ling,— of  Tain, 
of  Ts*oo,  and  of  Ch  in,  who  were  all  bad  rulers 
The  names  of  their  murderers  are  fully  gireii, 
eix.  Chaou  Tun  (VII.  ii.  4),  Kung'tsze  Pe  (X. 
ziii. 2%  Hca  Ch*ing*shoo  (VII.x. 7).  How  is 
it  that  we  have  similar  facts  recorded  with  such 
differences  of  manner?  The  answer  is  that  the 
sage  made  the  Ch*un  Ts*ew  from  what  he  found 
In  the  tablets  of  the  old  historiographers,  in  which 
theentriea  were  made  according  to  the  announce* 
menta  received  in  Loo  fVom  the  difft.  States, 


which  might  he  abbreviated,  but  could  not  be 
abided  to.  Now  when  ministers  murdered  their 
rulers  or  sons  their  fathers,  there  would  be  few 
that  would  announce  the  exact  truth  to  friendly 
States;— they  would  throw  the  crime  on  other, 
and  generally  on  meaner  parties.  When  the  sage 
had  carefully  examined  the  historiographers  of 
his  State,  and  all  that  be  heard  in  the  72  other 
States  through  which  he  travelled,  if  he  wUhod 
to  exhibit  the  real  offender  and  execute  him 
with  his  pencil,  there  was  the  difft.  statement  of 
the  original  communication  ; if  he  wished  to  al- 
low the  crime  to  rest  on  the  parties  on  whom  it 
was  thrown,  the  u^al  criminal  escaped  from  the 
net.  His  plan  was  to  leave  it  an  <^n  question 
at  to  the  true  criminals,  and  to  write  **  the  State 
murdered — or  **  the  people  of  the  State  mur- 
dered " — ; and  thus,  though  he  gave  no  names, 
the  crime  of  rebellious  ministers  aod  ruffian  soua 
did  not  escape.' 

This  note  sufficiently  disposes  of  the  canon  of 
Tso-shc,  and  all  other  attempts  to  explain  parti- 
cular characters  of  the  text  on  the  * praise  and 
blame*  principle.  The  editors' own  account  of 
the  matter  has  been  sufficiently  discussed  in  the 
prolegomena. 
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XVII.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  seventeenth  year,  in  spring,  an  officer  of 
Tsin,  an  officer  of  Wei,  an  officer  of  Ch‘in,  and  an 
officer  of  Ch'ing,  invaded  Sung. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  fourth  month,  on  Kwei-hae,  we  buried 

our  duchess,  Shing  Keang. 

3 The  marquis  of  Ts‘e  invaded  our  western  borders.  In 

the  sixth  month,  on  Kwei-we,  the  duke  and  the  mar- 
quis of  Ts‘e  made  a covenant  in  Kuh. 

4 [Several]  of  the  States  had  a meeting  in  Hoo. 

5 In  autumn,  the  duke  arrived  from  Kuh. 

6 Duke  [Chwang’s]  son,  Suy,  went  to  Ts‘e. 

JST.ta:vi:g“^ro;  w^^^^  a 

of  Ch‘iii,  and  Shih  Ts'no  of  Ch'ing,  invaded  Sung,  before  W A . He  loppoMs  the  reRson  to  be 

N-S  - . ".inute,  of  iower 

rocognizea  duke  Wan,  aud  returned.  The  rank  than  K*ung  Tah. 

namee  of  the  nnnlatem  are  not  given  in  the  Par.  2.  SeeonIII.xxxii.2.  Kung-yang  glrea 

[‘hey  m for  t.o  «ys  the  burial  took  pUoe 


had  undertakenV  Too  obrerve.  that  from  the  m «>e  ounai  tooa  pi«» 
Ume  of  duke  Mm,  precedence  ii  always  given  consequence  of  the  troubles  of  Loo  with 

in  the  accounts  of  meetings,  &c.,  to  Ch'in  over  Ts*e. 
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pAr.  3.  Kuh,—»ee  Ill.vii.  4.  T*o  savs:^ 
'The  marquU  uf  T»‘e  iiivuded  our  uurlliern  [ 
bonier.  SeHiig>eliung[  [on  beliMlf  uf  duke  Wan] 
begged  a coveimni,  and  in  the  0th  month,  a ■ 
covenant  was  made  in  Kuh.'  The  * western  ’ j 
border  of  the  text  is  the  'northern*  in  the] 
Chuen.  Ying-tah  thinks  the  text  is  wrong, 
because  Kuh  lies  north  uf  Loo. 

Par.  4.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘The  marquis  of 
Tsin  had  a graitd  review  in  llwang-foo,  and 
proceeded  to  assemble  the  States  again  in  Huu; 
—'fur  the  pacification  of  Sung.  The  duke  was 
not  pn*sent  at  the  meeting,  U'causc  of  the  dif- 
fieuUics  with  Ts-e.  The  text  says  [simply]  “ the 
Tariuus  j)rinces,**  [without  further  specifying 
them],  bc'cause  they  accomplished  nothing.  At 
this  meeting,  the  manjuis  of  Tsin  did  not  see 
the  earl  uf  Ch‘ing,  and  concludc<l  that  he  was 
[again]  inclining  to  Ts'oo.  Tsze«kea  of  Ch'ing, 
[being  aware  of  this],  sent  for  the  carrier  of 
despatches,  and  gave  him  a letter,  in  which 
he  Utd  the  following  statements  before  Cliaou 
Scuen: — " In  the  ^Id  year  of  iiiy  ruler,  he  called 
the  marquis  of  Ts'ae,  and  agreed  with  him  that 
they  should  serve  your  State.  In  the  9th  month, 
the  marquis  came  to  our  poor  city  on  the  way 
to  Tsin.  But  at  that  lime  we  wen?  ticcupied 
with  the  troubles  caused  by  How  Scuen*to,  and 
my  ruler  was  not  able  to  gu  along  with  him ; but 
in  the  lltb  month,  having  succeede«l  in  diminish- 
ing [the  power]  of  Scuen-to.  he  followed  the 
marquis  that  he  might  apiicar  at  your  court 
before  you  the  manager  of  its  affairs.  In  hU 
12th  year,  [I],  Kwci>sang.  assisted  my  ruler's 
eldest  sun,  ^ in  persuading  the  marquis  of 
Ch'in  to  separate  from  Ts'ots  and  go  to  the  court 
of  your  ruler.  In  his  14ih  year,  in  the  7th 
month,  my  ruler  further  ap|>eared  at  your  court 
to  complete  the  business  of  [the  submission  of] 
Ch'in.  In  bis  15th  year,  in  the  5th  month,  the 
marquis  of  Cli'in  went  from  our  poor  city  to 
ttie  court  of  your  ruler.  T^st  year,  in  the  1st 
month,  Chuh  Che-woo  went  to  present  E at 
your  court;  and  in  the  Sth  month,  my  ruler 
appeared  there  himself.  That  Ch'in  and  Ts'ae, 
near  as  they  are  to  Ts'oo,  have  not  wavered  [in 
their  adherence  to  Tsin].  is  all  through  our 
influence  with  them.  But  considering  only 
our  own  service  of  your  ruler,  how  is  it  that 
we  do  not  escape  [such  an  imputation  at  is  | 
brought  against  us]r  Since  his  accesriun,  our 
marquis  paid  one  court-visit  to  duke  Seaog, 
and  has  twice  appeared  before  your  present  I 
ruler.  [His  sun]  E,  and  more  than  uue  of  us,  ' 


his  ministers,  have  been  one  after  another  to 
Keatig.  No  other  Slate  has  Iteeti  morcassiduuus 
than  oiim  in  its  service  of  rstn.  And  now  your 
great  State  says  ftu  Ciriiig],  "Y'ou  do  not 
satisfy  iny  wishes!'  'I’licre  is  ruin  for  our  pour 
city;  we  are  at  the  last  extremity. 

'There  is  a saying  of  the  ancients,  "Fearing 
for  its  head  and  fearing  for  its  tail,  there  is  little 
of  the  l)ody  left  [not  to  fear  for].”  And  thc>re 
is  another,  '''l*ho  deer  driven  to  its  death  does 
not  choose  the  [best]  place  to  take  shelter  in.** 
When  a small  State  serves  a targe  one,  if  dealt 
with  kindly,  it  shows  the  gratitude  of  a man; 
if  not  dealt  with  kindly,  it  acts  like  the  stag. 
'Hiat  runs  into  dsiiger  in  its  vitilent  hurry, 
for  how  in  its  urgency  should  it  l>c  able  to 
clMH»se  where  to  run?  [The  State],  driven  by 
the  commands  to  it  without  limit,  in  the  same 
w.'ty  only  knows  that  there  is  ruin  before  it. 
We  will  raise  all  our  poor  levies,  and  await  you 
at  Yew,— -just  as  you,  the  director  of  affairs, 
may  command  us.  Our  [former]  duke  Wftn  in 
his  second  year,  in  the  6th  month,  on  Jin-slitn, 
acknowledged  the  court  of  Ts'e.  but  in  his  4th 
year,  in  the  2d  month,  on  Jin-S;‘uh,  bccauseTs'c 
made  an  Incursion  into  Ts'ae,  he  [felt  obliged 
to]  obtain  terms  of  peace  from  1 s'oo.  Situated 
between  great  Stales,  is  it  our  fault  that  we 
iiiu.-it  follow  their  violent  orders?  If  your  great 
State  do  not  consider  these  things,  we  will  not 
seek  to  evade  the  (‘oiniuand  you  shall  lay  upon 
us  ('h'ing  would  meet  Tsin  in  arms,  if  the 
necessity  were  laid  upon  it).'* 

‘j’Aflcr  the  receipt  of  this  letter],  Knng  Soh 
of  Tsin  went  and  settled  the  difncultics  with 
Ch'ing,  Ch'Auu  Ch'uen,  and  Ch'e,  son-in-law  of 
duke  It  an,  going  there  as  hostages.’ 

Par.  5.  [The  Chuen  appends  here  two  brief 
notices : — 'In  autumn,  Kaii  ('h  ull  of  Chow  sur- 
prised the  Jung  in  8hin-sh'uy.  while  they  were 
drinking  spirits,  and  defeated  them.* 

'In  winter,  in  the  10th  month,  B,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  earl  of  Ch'ing,  and  Shih  Ts'oo,  be- 
came hostages  in  Tsin.*] 

Par.  6.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘ Seang-chung 
went  to  TsS?  to  express  our  acknowledgments 
for  the  covenant  at  Kuh.  When  he  returned, 
he  said,  ' I heard  the  people  of  Ts't>  [say]  they 
will  eat  the  wheat  of  Loo,  but  according  to  my 
view  they  will  not  be  able  to  do  so.  Tlie  words 
of  the  marquis  of  Ts'e  are  rude;  and  Tsang 
WAn-chung  remarked  that  when  a people’s  lord 
is  rude,  he  is  sure  to  die.'*' 
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XVIII.  1 In  his  eighteenth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  second 
month,  on  Ting-ch‘ow,  the  duke  died,  [in  a chamber] 
beneath  [one]  of  his  towers. 

2 Ying,  earl  of  Ts‘in,  died. 

3 In  summer,  in  the  fifth  month,  on  Mow-seuh,  the  peo- 

ple of  Ts‘e  murdered  their  ruler,  Shang-jin. 

4 In  the  sixth  month,  on  Kwei-yew,  we  buried  our  ruler, 

duke  Wftn. 

5 In  autumn,  duke  [Chwang’s]  son,  Suy,  and  Shuh-sun 

Tih-shin,  went  to  Ts‘e. 

6 In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  the  [duke’s]  son  died. 

7 The  [duke’s]  wife,  the  lady  Keang,  went  back  to  Ts‘e. 

8 Ke-sun  Hilng-foo  went  to  Ts‘e. 

9 Keu  murdered  its  ruler,  Shoo-k‘e. 


Par.  1.  See  on  III.  xxxii.  4,  and  V.  zxxiii.  11. 
Kuh‘lcang  says  here  that  duke  Wftn  did  nut  die 
in  the  pla^  where  he  should  have  died;  but  all 
the  Chuen,  and  the  critics  also,  are  provokingly 
silent  as  to  what  or  where  the  place  was.  Only 
in  Koo  l^ing'kaou’s  'Tables  of  the  great  matters 
in  the  Ch'un  T.  iiw  ^ ^ ^ 

— *)*  have  I found  any- 
thing bearing  on  Che  subject.  He  says  that  the 
tower  was  that  of  Ts'euen,  mentioned  in  XVI.  6, 
^a  tower  in  the  palace  of  Ts'euen.  It  is  there 
said  that  the  duke  pulled  the  tower  down,  and 
Koo  adds  that  he  pulle<l  down  the  palace  as 
well.  Yet  it  happened  that  he  died  somehow 
where  the  tower  had  beenf  showing  that  the 
death  foreshadowed  by  the  serpents  that  issued 
from  under  it  was  not  that  of  Shing  Keang,  but 
the  duke's  own  death!  The  matter  must  be 
left  in  its  obscurity. 

The  Chuen  says: — 'In  the  spring,  the  mar- 
quis of  Tt'c,  was  preparing  for  the  time  when 
he  should  take  the  field  ^to  attack  I.100],  when 
ho  fell  ill,  and  his  physician  said  that  he  would 
die  before  autumn.  The  duke  heard  of  it,  and 
consulted  the  tortoise-shell,  saying,  " May  his 
death  take  place  licfore  tlie  time  [of  his  taking 
the  field]!*'  Hwuy-pih  communicated  the  sub- 
ject inquired  about  to  the  shell.  Ts‘oo-k‘ew, 
the  diviuer,  performed  the  operation,  and  said, 

“ The  marquis  of  Ts’e  will  die  before  that  time, 
though  not  of  illness ; and  the  duke  also  [will 
die]  without  hearing  0/  tAe  marquis's  death. 
There  is  evil  also  in  store  for  him  who  com- 
municated the  subject  to  the  shell."  [According- 
ly], the  duke  died  on  Ting-ch'ow,  in  the  2d 
month.’ 

Far.  2.  This  was  duke  K'ang  ( i 
this  is  tlie  first  record  of  the  death  of  an  earl  of 
T«*in  in  the  Classic.  The  gniwth  of  the  State  j 
hail  been  rapid,  for  it  was  not  till  after  the  j 
battle  of  Shiiig-puh  that  its  chiefs  interchanged 
messages  and  other  courtceics  with  the  princes  | 
of  the  Middle  States.  1 

— seeonXVI.7.  TheChnen  j 
•ays * When  <luke  E of  Ts'e  was  [only]  duke's  : 
son,  ho  had  a strife  with  the  father  of  I'iiig  ; 
Chhih  about  some  fields,  in  which  he  did  nut 
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I get  the  better;  and  therefore,  when  he  became 
{ marquis,  be  caused  the  grave  of  his  opponent  to 
be  dug  open,  and  the  feet  of  the  corpse  to  be 
cut  off,  while  yet  he  employed  Cb'uh  as  his 
charioteer.  And  though  he  took  to  himself  the 
wife  of  Yen  Chih,  he  carried  Chih  with  him  as 
the  third  attendant  in  his  chariot. 

* In  summer,  in  the  5th  month,  the  duke  hav- 
ing gone  to  the  pool  of  Shin,  these  two  men  were 
bathing  in  the  pool,  when  Cb'uh  struck  the 
other  with  a twig,  and  then  said  to  him,  when 
he  got  angry,  “Since  you  allowed  your  wife  to 
be  taken  from  you  without  being  angry,  how 
does  a tap  like  that  hurt  you?”  “How  is  it,'* 
replied  Chih,  “between  me  and  him  who  was 
able  to  see  his  father’s  feet  cut  off  without 
feeling  aggrieved.?  " The  two  men  then  consult- 
ed t(^ether,  murdered  duke  K,  and  laid  hit  body 
I among  the  bamboos.  They  then  returned  [to 
. the  city],  calmly  put  down  their  cu]>s  [after 
drinking\  and  went  away.  The  people  of  Ts'e 
raised  duke  Uwan’s  son  Yuen  to  his  brother’s 
place.' 

Par.  5.  TheChuen  says  In  autumn,  Seang- 
chung  and  Chwang-shuh  went  to  Ts‘e,  [to  cuu- 
gratuiate]  duke  Hwuy  on  acc*uunt  of  his 
accession,  and  to  express  IjOo's  acknowledgmeut 
fur  the  presence  of  an  officer  of  Ts'e  at  duke 
Wftn’s  burial.*  Seang-chung  was  charged  with 
one  of  these  duties,  and  Chwang-shuh  with  the 
other.  Though  they  went  together,  each  had 
bis  own  mission.  But  tliey  transacted  other 
business  in  Ts'e.  TheChuen  gues  on: — 'King 
Ying,  the  second  wile  [in  rank]  of  duko  WSn 
bore  him  a son,  [Tsech,  who  became]  duke  Seuen. 
She  was  the  duxe’s  favourite,  and  privately  paid 
court  to  Seang-chung,  to  whom  she  entrustod 
the  care  of  her  son’s  interests  as  he  grew  up. 
In  consequence  of  this],  S^ng-chuog  wished  to 
eciare  Ts<k*h  his  father’s  successor;  but  Shuh- 
chung(Shuh  F'ftng.sAng,  or  Hwuy-pih)  objected. 
When  Chung  had  an  inlei^  iew  with  the  marquis 
of  'I’s'c,  he  U'gged  Ins  sanction  tu  what  he  pro- 
po<ied,  and  tlie  marquis,  being  new  in  his  own 
position,  and  wisiiing  to  be  on  friendly  terms 
with  Iaoo,  grantc<1  it.' 

Far.  6.  llie  sou  who  is  hen*  said  to  have 
died  was  calleil  Goh.  duke  Win’s  eldest  son 
by  the  lady  Koaiig  (8ee  IX.  2).  By  her,  his 
pmper  wife,  the  duke  had  two  sons,  Goli  and 
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She;  aud  on  his  death,  Gvh.  the  elder  of  the 
two,  though  only  a child,  had  been  recognized 
as  ’marquis;'  and  as  ilie  late  marquis  was  now 
burioil,  he  uuglit  to  appear  here  with  his  name 
and  his  title  as  ‘marquis'  or  * ruler.*  Instead 
of  dying  a natural  death,  as  we  should  conclude 
from  the  text,  lie  was  murderid.  ns  the  Chuen 
immediately  goes  on  to  relate.  The  critics  have 
a great  deal  to  say  in  trying  to  account  for  the 
state  of  the  record  in  the  text ; but  it  is  of  the 
same  character  ns  many  others  throughout  the 
classic,  from  wldch  we  should  do  anything  but 
know  the  truth  about  the  things  recorded,  if 
we  were  entirely  dependent  on  the  sage  for  our 
information.  The  instances  of  in  III. 

zxxii.  5,  and  in  lX.xxxi.8,  are  some* 

wtiat  difft.  from  that  before  us,  bettausc  in  them 
the  fathers  of  the  young  marquises  had  not  yet 
been  buried,  and  it  was  proper  they  should 
appear  as  ‘ sons'  only. 

Tlie  Chuen  says: — ‘In  winter,  in  the  lOth 
month,  [S^ng-]  chung  killed  (loh  and  She, 
and  set  up  [Tsceh,  who  U-eame]  duke  Scuen. 
The  entry  tnat  ‘the  [duke's]  son  died*  is  to 
conceal  the  nature  of  the  fact.  C'hung  then, 
as  if]  by  the  [juung]  ruler's  order,  calletl 
Iwuy-pih  [to  come  Ui  him].  liwuy-pih’s 
steward,  Kung*jen  Woo*jin  endeavoured  to  stop 
him,  saying  that,  if  he  entercHl  [the  palace],  he 
was  sure  to  die.  Shuh-chung  said,  “ If  I die  in 
obeying  my  ruler's  command,  It  is  right  1 should 
do  so."  The  steward  answered,  “Yes,  if  it  be 
theruler’scotnmand;  but  ifit  be  not.  why  should 
you  listen  to  it?"  Hwuy.pih  would  not  take 
this  advice,  but  entered  [the  palace],  where 
they  killed  him,  ami  hid  his  body  among  the 
horses*  dung.  His  steward  then  carried  his  wife 
and  children  with  him,  and  fled  to  Ts‘ae;hut 
the  Shuh-chung  family  was  afterwards  restored.* 

Par.  7.  The  Chuen  s,ay8: — ‘This  return  of 
duke  Wftn’s  wife  K^ng  to  Ts‘e  was  a return 
for  good.  When  she  was  about  to  go,  she  wept 
aloud.  Passing  through  the  market  place,  she 
crieilout,  “O  Heaven,  Chung  has  done  wicki*<lly, 
killing  the  son  of  the  wife,  and  setting  up  the 
son  of  a concubine!**  All  in  the  market  wept, 
and  the  people  of  Ix>o  called  her  Gae  Kcang 
(“The  sorrowful  Keung”).* 

Par.  8.  Kung'tsze  Suy,  Shuh-sun  Tih-shin, 
and  Kc-sun  Hflng-foo  were  confederates  in  the 
atrtK’ious  dcids  which  had  been  perpelrateil. 
The  former  two  hud  got  a sort  of  sanction  for 
them  from  the  marquisofTs’e.  as  related  in  p.  5, 
and  ilAng-foo  now  went  to  tell  him  of  their  ac- 
complishment. 

Par.  y.  llie  C’huen  has  a long  narrative  on 
this  ]mragraph : — * Duke  Ke  of  Keu  had  two 
sons. — Puh  the  eldest,  [and  who  should  have 
succeeded  him],  and  Ke-t‘o;  but  through  his 
love  for  Ke-fo  he  degraded  Puh.  He  also  did 
many  things  against  all  propriety  in  the  State, 
and  Puh,  by  the  help  of  the  people,  proceeded  to 
munlor  him.  He  then  gathered  all  his  valuable 
treasures  together,  and  came  flying  with  them 
to  Loo,  and  presented  them  to  duke  Soiicn.  The 
duke  gave  orders  to  assign  him  a city,  saying,  “It 
must  l>e  given  to  him  to-day;’*  but  Ke  Wftnmade 
the  minister  of  Crime  send  him  beyond  the 
borders,  saying,  *‘Ho  must  get  there  to-day.** 
The  duke  askM  the  reason  of  this  conduct,  and 
Ke  WlnsenlK‘ih,thcgrand  historiographer,  with 


the  following  reply: — “Adecease<l  great  ofiBcer 
of  our  State,  Tsang  Wtn-chung  taught  IlAng-foo 
rules  to  guide  him  in  serving  hia  ruler,  and 
Hftng-foo  gives  them  the  widest  application,  not 
daring  to  let  them  slip  from  his  mind.  Wku- 
chung’s  words  were,  ‘ When  you  see  a man  who 
observes  tlie  rules  of  propriety  in  bis  conduct 
to  his  ruler,  behave  to  him  as  a dutiful  son 
should  do  in  nourishing  his  parents.  When 
you  see  a man  who  transgresses  those  rules  to- 
wards his  ruler,  take  him  off  as  an  eagle  or  a 
hawk  pursues  a small  bird.*  TIic  founder  of  our 
House  the  duke  of  Chow,  in  the  Kales  which  he 
framed  for  t'how,  said,  ‘ By  means  of  the  model 
of  conduct  you  can  see  a man’s  virtue.  His 
virtue  Is  evidenced  in  his  management  of  of* 
fairs.  From  that  management  nis  merit  can 
be  measure<l.  His  services  result  in  the  sup* 
port  of  the  people.'  In  the  Admonitory  Instruc- 
tions which  he  made,  [the  duke  of  Chow]  said, 

‘ He  who  overthrows  Qhe  laws  of  conduct]  is  a 
villain : and  he  who  conceals  him  is  his  har- 
bourer.  He  who  filches  money  is  a thief;  he 
who  steals  the  treasures  of  a 8tate  is  a traitor. 
He  who  harbours  the  villain,  and  he  who  uses 
the  treasures  of  the  traitor,  is  guilty  of  the  great- 
est crime.  He  must  suffer  the  regular  penalty, 
without  forgiveness ; — such  a case  is  not  omltt^ 
in  [the  Book  of]  the  nine  Punishments.*  When 
Hang-foo  viewed  the  whole  action  of  Pub  of 
Kou.  he  saw  nothing  in  him  fit  to  be  a model 
of  conduct.  Filial  reverence  and  loyal  faith  are 
virtues  of  good  conduct;  theft  and  villainy, 
and  harbouring  [the  thief]  and  [accepting  the 
gifts  of]  the  traitor,  arc  vices  of  evil  conduct. 
Now  what  WAS  the  pattern  of  filial  reverence 
given  by  Puh  of  Keu? — The  murder  of  his  fa- 
ther and  ruler.  And  his  pattern  of  loyal  faith 
was  his  stealing  the  treasures  and  jewels  of  the 
Slate.  The  man  is  a robber  ami  a villain  ; the 
things  he  brought  with  him  are  the  signs  of  hia 
treachery.  To  project  him  and  accept  his  gifts 
would  be  to  be  a principal  in  harbouring  him.  If 
we,  with  [the  duke  of  Chow's]  lessons,  should 
take  such  a blind  course,  the  people  would  have 
no  jMttem ; and  unable  to  take  the  meafurement 
of  good  themselves,  they  would  be  in  the  midst 
of  vices  of  bad  conduct.  It  was  for  these  rea- 
sons that  [Hfing-foo]  sent  Puh  of  Keu  away. 

‘The  ancient  [emperor]  KHoii-3’ang  q. 
Chuen-heuh)  had  eight  descendants  of  ability 
[and  viiiuej:— Ts'ang-shoo;  T'uj’-gac;  T‘aou 
yin;  Ta-lin;  Mang-hang;  Tdng-kc^n;  Chung- 
yung ; and  Shuli-tah.  Tliey  were  tjorrect  and 
sagely,  of  wide  comprehension  and  deep,  intelli- 
gent and  consisieni.  generously  good  and  sin- 
cere : — all  under  heaven  called  them  the  eight 
Harmunies. 

* [ t he  eni(>eror]  Kaou-sln  fil.  q.  Kuh]  had  [al- 
so] eight  descendants  of  abilit.v  [and  virtue] 
Pin-fnn  : Chung-k‘an,  Shuh-heen ; Ke-chung; 
Pili'hou;  Chung-heung ; Shuli-p‘aou;  and  Ke- 
!e.  They  were  leal  and  reverential,  respectful 
and  admirable,  all-i’onsidering  and  benevolent, 
kind  and  harmonious : — all  under  heaven  called 
them  the  eight  Worthies. 

Of  these  Hi  men  [after]  ages  have  acknowledg- 
ed the  excclk-nce.  and  not  let  their  names  fall  to 
the  ground.  But  in  the  time  of  Yaou,  he  was  not 
able  to  raise  them  to  office.  When  Shan,  how. 
ever,  became  Yaou's  minister,  he  raised  the  eight 
Harmonies  to  office.,  and  employed  them  to 
superintend  tlie  department  of  the  minister  of 
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the  Land.  All  matter*  connected  with  it  were  1 
thus  rogulatcd,  and  eTcr}'thtng  waa  ajrange<l  in  | 
its  proper  seaaon ; — the  earth  waa  reduced  to 
order,  and  the  influences  of  heaven  operated 
with  cflect.  He  also  raised  the  eight  Worthies 
to  office,  and  employed  them  to  dlescmiuate 
through  the  four  quarters  a knowledge  of  the 
duties  belonging  to  the  five  relations  of  society. 
Fathers  became  just  and  mothers  gentle;  elder 
brothers  kindly,  and  younger  ones  respectful; 
and  sons  became  filial: — in  the  empire  there  was 
order,  and  beyond  it  submission. 

*The  ancient  emperor  Hung  [Hwang*te]  had 
a descendant  devoid  of  ability  [and  virtue]. 
He  hid  righteousness  from  himself,  and  was  a 
Tillain  at  heart;  he  delighted  In  the  practice 
of  the  worst  vices;  he  was  shameless  and  vile, 
obstinate,  stupid,  and  unfriendly,  cultivating 
only  the  intimacy  of  such  as  himself.  All  the 
people  under  heaven  cnllcHl  him  Chaos. 

‘ The  emperor  Shaou-haou  [Precedeil  Chuen- 
heuh]  had  a descendant  devoid  of  ability  [and 
virtue].  He  sought  to  overthrow  faith,  and 
disowned  loyalty.  He  delighted  in  evil  speeches 
amd  tried  to  make  them  attractive;  he  was  at 
home  with  slanderers,  and  employed  the  perverse ; 
he  readily  received  calumnies,  and  sought  out 
men's  iniquities,  to  stigmatize  what  was  sincere. 
All  the  people  under  heaven  called  him  Monster. 

* [The  emperor]  Chuen-heuh  had  a descendant 
devoid  of  ability  [and  virtue].  He  would  receive 
DO  instruction;  he  would  aclcnowlcdgo  no  good 
words.  When  told,  he  was  obstinate;  when  loft 
alone,  he  was  stupid.  He  was  an  arrogant  hater 
of  intelligent  virtue,  seeking  to  confound  the 
heavenly  rules  of  society.  All  the  people  under 
heaven  called  him  Block. 

*Of  these  three  men  [after]  ages  acknowledged 
the  wickedness,  and  added  to  their  evil  names. 
But  in  the  time  of  Yaou,  he  was  not  able  to  put 
them  away. 

‘ [The  officer]  Tsin-yun  [In  the  time  of 
Hwang-te]  had  a descendant  who  was  devoid 
of  ability  and  virtue.  He  was  greedy  of  eating 
and  drinking,  craving  for  money  and  property. 
Ever  gratifying  his  Insta,  and  making  a grand 
display,  he  was  insatiable,  rapacious  in  Ills  ex- 
actions, and  accumulating  stores  of  wealth.  He 
bad  no  idea  of  calculating  where  he  should  sU<p, 
and  made  no  exceptions  In  favour  of  the  orphan 
and  the  widow,  felt  no  compassion  for  the  poor 
and  exhausted.  All  the  people  under  heaven 
likened  him  to  the  three  other  wicked  ones,  and 
called  him  Glutton. 

‘When  Shun  became  Yaou’s  minister,  be  re- 
ceivetl  the  nobles  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
empire,  and  banished  these  four  wicked  ones, 
Chaos,  MonsUT.  Block,  and  Glutton,  easting 
them  out  into  the  four  distant  regions,  to  meet 
the  spite  of  the  sprites  and  evil  things.  The 
consequence  of  this  was,  that,  when  Yaou  died, 
all  under  heaven,  as  if  they  hnd  been  one  man, 
with  common  consent  bore  Shun  to  be  emperor, 
because  he  had  raised  to  office  those  sixteen 
helpers,  and  had  put  away  the  four  wicked  ones. 
Therefore  the  Book  of  Yu,  in  enumerating  the 
services  of  Shun,  says,  ‘ He  carefully  set  forth 
the  beauty  of  the  five  cardinal  duties,  and  they 
came  to  be  universally  observed  (The  Shoo,  11. 
1. 2):* — none  weredisol^ient  to  his  instructions; 
‘being  appointed  to  be  General  Regulator,  the 
affairs  of  each  department  were  arranged  ac  cord- 


ing  to  their  pro|>cr  seasons  (ibid.):' — there  was  no 
neglect  of  any  affair;  ‘having  to  receive  the 
princes  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  empire, 
they  all  were  docilely  submissive  (ibid.):' — there 
were  none  wicked  among  them.  Shuu's  services 
were  shown  in  the  case  of  those  20  men.  and  he 
be^me  emperor;  and  now,  although  iling-foo 
has  not  obtained  one  good  man,  he  has  put  away 
one  bad  one.  He  has  a twentieth  part  of  the 
merit  of  Shun ; and  may  he  not,  |>erl)A))H,  escape 
the  charge  of  having  been  disolKtlient?*'* 

[I'he  above  long  and  elaborate  vindication  of 
his  conduct  by  Ke-sun  HAng-foo  is  worthy  of 
careful  study  in  many  respects,  'j'hc  references 
to  men  and  things  in  what  we  may  call  the 
prshistoric  pi*riod  were,  no  doubt,  in  accordance 
with  traditions  current  at  the  time,  though  wo 
cannot  accept  them  as  possessed  of  historical 
authority,  more  especially  as  there  is  an  anti- 
confucian  spirit  in  what  is  said  of  Yaou. 

Leaving  this,  it  is  remarkable  that  Ke-sun,  in 
condemning  Puh  of  Keu.  and  vindicating  hia 
own  conduct  in  expelling  him  from  seems 

altogether  unconscious  of  crimes  in  Luo  nearly 
affecting  himself,  hardly  less  atrudous  than  those 
of  which  Puh  had  been  guilty.  He  had  allowed 
the  murder  of  Guh  and  She  hy  Kuug-tsze  Suy : 
he  had  made  no  remonstrance  on  the  murder  by 
that  statesman  of  their  old  colleague  Shuh- 
ebung  Hwuy-pih.  He  cunuived  in  fact  at  these 
deeds,  and  was  confederate  with  Suy  in  securing 
the  usurpation  by  Seiien  of  the  utarquisate.  Ilis 
expulsion  of  the  refugee  from  Keu  marks  a 
new  era  in  the  relations  of  the  marquis  of  Loo 
and  his  ministers.  From  the  time  of  Ke  YSw 
throe  great  clans  of  Chung-sun, 
Shuh-sun,  and  Ke-sun  had  ruled  the  State,  but 
the  aeinbiance  of  supreme  authority  was  still 
left  with  the  marquis.  From  the  beginning  of 
Seuen’s  rule,  the  government  was  carried  on  by 
the  ministers  with  little  regard  to  the  wishes  of 
the  marquis,  and  often  in  opposition  to  them. 

An  inconsistency  has  been  p>inted  out  in  the 
Chnen  about  Puh  of  Keu.  If  he,  as  it  Is  said, 
* by  the  help  of  the  |>eople,’  murdered  his  father, 
then  he  ought  to  have  taken  possession  of  the 
State,  instead  of  fleeing  Co  Loo.  Chaou  R‘wang 
would  obviate  this  difficultv  by  changing 

0 a A 

But  Ke-sun  in  hia 
memorial  charges  the  murder  directly  upon 
Puh.  If  we  had  more  details  of  the  state  of 
things  in  Keu,  the  apparent  Inconsistency  in 
Tso-she  would  probably  disappear.] 

[There  is  appended  a short  narrative  about 
the  affairs  of  Sung: — ‘llie  Woo  clan  in  Sung 
led  on  a son  of  duke  Ch'anu.  to  support  Scu  the 
minister  of  Works,  in  making  an  insurrection. 
In  the  12ih  month,  the  duke  of  Sung  put 
to  death  his  own  brother  Seu,  and  the  son  of 
duke  Ch‘aou.  He  also  made  tlie  heads  of 
clans,  descended  from  dukes  Tae.  Chwang, 
and  llwan.  attack  the  head  of  the  Woo  clan 
in  the  court-house  of  T»zc>pib,  minister  of 
War,  and  then  expelled  the  chiefs  of  the  clans 
of  Woo  and  Muh.  He  app^unleil  Kung-sun  Sze 
minister  of  Works;  and  on  the  death  of  Kung* 
tsze  Chaou,  he  made  Yoh  Leu  minister  of  Crime; 
— thus  quieting  [the  minds  of]  the  people.*] 
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I.  1 In  his  first  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king's  first  month,  the 
duke  came  to  the  [vacant]  seat. 

2 Duke  rChwang’s]  son,  Suy,  went  to  Ts‘e,  to  meet  the  [duke’s] 

briae. 

3 In  the  third  month,  Siy^  arrived  with  the  [duke’s]  wife,  the 

lady  KeaM,  from  Ts'e. 

4 In  summer,  ite-sun  H5ng-foo  went  to  Ts‘e. 

5 Tsin  banished  its  great  officer,  Seu  Keah-foo,  to  Wei. 

6 The  duke  had  a meeting  with  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  in  P'ing- 

chow. 

7 Duke  [Chwang’s]  son,  Suy,  went  to  Ts‘e. 

8 In  the  sixth  month,  a body  of  men  from  Ts‘e  took  the  lands 

of  Tse-se. 

9 In  autumn,  the  viscount  of  Choo  came  to  Loo  on  a court-visit. 

10  The  viscount  of  Ts‘oo  and  an  officer  of  Ch‘ing  made  an  in- 

cursion into  Ch‘in,  and  went  ob  to  make  one  into  Sung. 

11  Chaou  Tun  of  Tsin  led  a force  to  relieve  Ch‘in. 

12  The  duke  of  Sung,  the  marquis  of  Ch'in,  the  marquis  of  Wei, 

and  the  earl  of  Ts‘aou,  joined  the  army  of  Tsin  at  Fei-lin, 
and  invaded  Ch‘ing. 

13  In  winter,  Chaou  Ch'uen  of  Tsin  led  a force,  and  made  an 

incursion  into  Ts'ung. 

14  A body  of  men  from  Tsin  and  one  from  Sung  invaded  Ch‘ing. 
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Title  or  the  Book. — Duke  Seuen'c  rule 
laited  for  18  year*,  from  B.C.  U07  to  61H),  His 
oame  was  Tueeh  or,  acL-urUing  to  Sze-  | 

ma-t8*ceo,  Wei  He  was  a sun  of  tlukc 

Wan  by  hU  favuurite  concubine.  King  Ving 
Hii  honorary  title  Seuen 
denotes — * Fond  of  asking,  and  universally  in* 
formed  ( 

Uis  first  year  synchronized  with  the  fifth  of 
king  K'wang  (jl  J)i  the  13th  of  Llng(^) 
ofTsiii;  tin*  1st  of  Yuen,  duke  Hwuy  of  Ts*© 
(3^  Ch'ing  of  Wei;  the 

4lh  of  Wan  of  Ts'ao;  the  20th  of  Muh  of 
CliHng;  the  IQth  of  Wan,  of  Ts‘aoa;  the 
6th  of  Ling  (^i)  of  Ch*in;  the  20th  of  Hwan 
of  Kc;  the  3d  of  Wan  of  Sung;  the  1st 

year  of  Taou,  duke  Kung  of 

Ts'in,  and  the  0th  of  Chwang  (^£)  of  Ts'oo. 

Par.  1.  Tliis  record  of  Seuen’a  accession  is 
the  same  as  that  in  II.  i.  1.  His  marquisate  and 
Hwan’s  were  l>oth  the  fruit  of  murder,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  canon  for  such  a case,  we  should 
not  have  the  ^L."  I 

Farr.2,3.  Tlictraiisactionsrecordcdhcrewcre  I 
hurried  on  ^contrary  to  all  rule,’  through  the  ' 
urgency  of  the  duke’s  circumstances,  and  his  ; 
anxiety  to  make  his  ill-got  posiiion  go^  by  an 
allianco  with  the  {powerful  House  of  Ts‘e.  llie 
Chuen  on  p.  5 of  last  year  tells  us  how  Suy  had 
obtained  the  sanction  of  Ts^e  to  the  co^  which 
he  contemplated  in  Loo;  and  though  it  says  no- 
thing on  p.  8,  it  is  understood  that  Hfing-foo, 
when  he  went  to  TsS*,  after  the  coup,  obtained]  a 
contract  of  marriage  between  the  duke  and 
a daughter  of  Ts'e;  and  now  no  time  was  lost 
Id  the  accompliihniont  of  it  On  see 

I.  ii.  5;  and  on  the  term  see  V.  XXV.  3.  But 
I do  not  see  how  the  canon  about  the  appella- 
tion which  is  there  given,  can  apply  here. 
Maou  says,  *In  her  father’s  house  the  lady  was 
called  ; on  the  way  to  the  State  where  the 
was  to  be  married,  she  was  called  ; in  that 
Slate  she  was  called 

Tso-she  says : — ‘ Suy  Is  here  (in  p.  2)  called 
**  duke’s  son,' — to  do  honour  to  the  ruler’s  com- 
mand ; and  in  p.  3 only  Suy, —to  do  honour  to  the 
wife.’  1 confess  that  I do  not  clearly  understand 
this.  • 

Par.  4.  The  alliance  with  Ts*e  had  been  ac- 
complished, but  it  was  necessary  the  marquis 
should  be  acknowledged  as  the  ruler  of  Loo  at 
a conference  with  one  or  more  groat  States;  and 
to  efiect  this  was  the  object  of  H&ng-foo's  mis- 
sion. Tso-shc  says:— * In  summer  Ko  Wftn 
went  to  Ts%  and  with  the  oflTcr  of  bribes  begged 
[the  marquis]  to  give  [the  duke]  a meeting.’ 

Par.  6.  may  be  translated  ‘banished,’ 
but  it  denotes  ' banishment  to  a certain  place, 


w)if>re  the  criminal  must  remain  ( 

hi!’  ^ 0 Wo-  ''■« 

sfTairat  Ho-k‘cuh,  CImou  ('h‘uen  and  Sou  Keah- 
foo,  whu  was  then  assistaiit-euniiiiander  of  the 
3d  army,  frustratiNl,  as  the  Chuen  relates  [VL 
xii.  7]  the  design  of  Chaou  Tun  to  attack  the 
army  uf  Ts'in  while  crossing  the  Ho.  The 
crime  had  been  allowed  to  slumi>er  for  nearly 
8 years,  and  is  now  visited  on  Scu  Shin,  but  nut 
on  Chaou  Ch‘uen,  the  leader  in  the  offence. 
The  Chueu  says : — * The  people  of  Tsin,  to 
punish  him  for  his  disobi>dicnce  to  orders,  ban- 
ished Seu  K'eah-foo  to  Wei,  and  ap{H>inted  ^is 
son],  Seu  K'ih,  to  his  command.  Seen  Sin  fled 
to  Ts*e.’ 

Par.  6.  P*ing-chow  was  in  Ts‘o,  in  the  pres, 
dis.  of  Lae-woo  T‘ac-gan.  Tso 

says  the  meeting  was  * to  establish  the  duke's 
•eat  in  Luo.’ 

Par.  7.  Tso-she  here  calls  Suy — * Tung-mun 
Seang-chung,’  i.e,,  Seang-chung  whu  lived  near 
the  eastern  gate,  where  becomes  a sort 

of  surname;  and  says  ho  now  went  to  Ts‘e,  ‘to 
express  [the  duke's]  acknowlotigments  for  the 
settlement  fof  his  position].’  Sw  on  V.  xxvi.  5. 

Par.  8.  iTss-se  (‘ren, — see  V.  xxxi.  1 . It  eeems 
a strange  action  on  the  part  of  the  marquis  of 
Ts‘e,  after  all  the  favours  he  had  done  to  duke 
Seuen,  now  to  proceed  to  appropriate  part  of 
his  territory.  Wo  must  suppose  that  the  bribe 
nicntioned  in  the  Chuen  on  p.  4,  had  only  been 
offered  and  not  paid,  and  that  Ts‘e  lost  no  time 
in  securing  it  (if  these  lands  were  the  bribe),  or 
at  least  an  equivalent  for  it.  The  Chuen  says; 
— ‘These  fields  were  taken,  because  of  the  service 
in  the  establishment  of  the  duke,  in  order  to 
bribe  Ts‘e.’ 

Far.  9.  All  through  the  times  of  dukes  He 
and  Win,  Choo  and  Luo  had  been  in  bad  rela- 
tions. Perhaps  the  viscount  of  Choo  came  now 
to  Loo,  thinking  the  time  was  opportune  for  the 
healing  of  their  differences,  in  which,  however, 
he  was  deceived; — see  below  in  the  10th  year. 
Many  critics  think  he  made  his  visit  through 
fear  of  Ts‘e. 

Par.  10.  Tlic  Chuen  says: — ‘When  the  peo- 
ple of  Sung  murdered  duke  Ch'aou  (VI.  xvi. 
Seun  Lin-fooof  Tsin,  with  the  armies  of  [severu 
oUier]  States,  invad^  Sung;  but  Sung  and  Tsin 
made  peace  (VI.  xvU.  1 ; the  Chuen);  and  duke 
Wftn  of  Sung  was  subsequently  admitted  to  a 
covenant  with  Tsin.  [I'sin],  moreover,  assembled 
the  States  at  Hoc  (VI.  xv.  10),  intending,  in 
behalf  of  Loo.  to  punish  Ts‘c;  but  on  that 
occasion  as  well  as  the  other,  it  took  bribes  and 
withdrew,  [without  doing  anything].  Duke 
Muh  of  Cming  [on  this]  said,  “Tsin  is  not 
worth  having  to  do  with and  he  was  thereafter 
admitted  to  a covenant  by  Ts'oo.  On  the  death 
! of  duke  Rung  of  Ch'in  [In  Wftn’s  12th  year], 
the  people  of  Ts‘oo  did  not  behave  courteously, 
and  duke  Ling  of  Ch‘in  obtained  a covenant 
from  Tsin.  Tlie  viscount  of  Ts‘oo,  [tbereforo], 
now  made  an  incursion  into  Ch'in,  and  proceed^ 
to  make  one  into  Sung.’ 

Par.  11.  Tso  says: — *To  relieve  Ch'in  and 
Sung.' 

Par.  12.  For  Kung-yang  has  Fei- 
lin  was  in  ClFing, — in  the  pres.  dis.  of  Sin- 
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cli'ing.  Jep.  K‘ae-fung.  The  Cliuen  says:— 
‘They  met  at  Fei-Un  to  invade  Clring,  but  Woi 
Ki-a  of  Ts‘oo  came  to  its  reiicf,  met  the  allies  at 
Pih'lin,  and  took  ifoae  Yang  of  Tsin  prisoner; 
on  which  the  troops  of  Tsin  returned  to  their 
own  Slate.’ 

Par.  13.  In  the  Chuen  on  VI.  xvii.  4,  we  find 
Chaou  Ch'uen  going  to  Ch  ing  as  a hostage. 
He  had  not  remained  there  lung,  as  the  peace 
between  Tsin  and  Ch'ing,  patched  up  by  the  let- 
ter of  Tsze-kea  of  Ching,  had  soon  come  to  an 
end. 

Ts’ung  was  a small  State,  acknowledging  the 
jurisdiction  of  Ts‘in.  Its  territory  aforetime 
bad  been  the  State  of  Fung  (§^),  in  the  pres. 


dis.  of  Hoo  dep.  Se-gan,  Shen-sc.  The 

Chuen  says:— * Tsin  wanted  to  ask  peace  from 
Ts‘in,  when  Chaou  Ch‘uen  saiti,  “ I will  make 
an  incursion  into  Ts'uiig,  and  Ta*in,  urgent  in 
its  behalf,  is  sure  to  go  to  its  relief,  when  1 can 
take  the  oppf)rtunity  to  ask  fur  peace.”  He 
acted  acatrdingly,  but  Tsdn  would  not  make 
peace  with  T»in.’ 

Par.  14.  The  Chuen  says ‘The  people  of 
Tsin  invaded  Chdng,  to  repay  Ute  affair  at  Pih* 
liii  fSci*  on  p.  12].  At  this  time  the  marquis 
of  Tsin  was  giving  way  to  all  extravagance,  and 
Chaou  Seuen,  in  whose  hands  the  government 
was,  offered  repeated  remonstrances  without  ef- 
fect. In  consequence  of  this,  [Tsin]  could  not 
make  itself  strong  against  Ts‘oo.’ 


Second  year. 
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II.  1 In  the  [(luke'.s]  second  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  second 
month,  on  Jin-tsze,  Hwa  Yuen  of  Sung,  at  the  head  of 
a force,  and  duke  [Wan’s]  son,  Kwei-sang  of  Ch‘ing, 
[also]  at  the  head  of  a force,  fought  at  Ta-keih,  when 
the  army  of  Sung  was  shamefully  defeated,  and  Hwa 
Yuen  was  made  prisoner. 

2 An  army  of  Ts‘in  invaded  Tsin. 

3 In  summer,  a body  of  men  from  Tsin,  one  from  Sung,  one 

from  Wei,  atid  one  from  Ch‘in,  made  an  incursion  into 
Ch'ing. 

4 In  autumn,  in  the  ninth  month,  on  Yih-ch‘ow,  Chaou  Tun 

of  Tsin  murdered  his  ruler,  E-kaou. 

5 In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  on  Yili-hae,  the  king  [by] 

Heaven’s  [grace]  died. 


Par.  1.  Tn-kcili  was  in  Sumk. — ft*  ft  bond  in  | 
the  west  of  the  pres.  Suy  rh»Hr(^^  'I^P-  j 

Kwei-tih.  Snne  refer  it  to  a place,  n«>t  far  ' 
from  this*,  in  the  dia.  of  Nin^f-linff.  Tlie  Chuen  j 
itftja: — ’ In  the  iM  montti  of  this  year,  Kunji*  | 
t»70  Ktrei*sanjf  of  Ch’ing  reeeivefi  ordern  from 
Ts’oo  to  invade  Sung.  Hwa  Vuen  and  Yoh 
I.«u  of  Sung  met  him;  nnd  on  Jin-lsTO  of  the  ' 
2d  month  they  fought  nt  Ta*keih.  when  the  I 
army  of  Sung  received  a disgnuvful  defeat,  I 
Hwa  Yuen  being  made  prisoner,  and  Yoh  I^cncan-  I 
tured  [ Yoh  Ix?u  waapn»bahly  put  to  death  as  well,  j 
fi»r  so  only  can  we  make  a distinction  lH*tween  j 
ft  nd  ['I'he  army  of  Ch'ing  also  took  j 460 

chariots  of  war.  250  men,  and  the  left  ears  of 
100.  K'wang  Kca<iU  eiigagt‘<l  a man  of  Ch'ing, 
who  jumjx^l  into  a well,  from  which  the  other 
brought  him  out  with  the  end  of  his  spear. — 
[only]  to  he  captureil  by  him.  Tlie  superior 
man  will  »ay  that  K'wang  Keaou  transgressed 
the  rule  of  war,  and  was  disobedient  to  orders, 
deserving  to  be  taken.  What  iscalle*!  the  rule  of  | 
war  is  to  be  having  ever  in  the  ears  that  in  war  j 
there  should  be  the  display  of  boldness  and 
intrepidity.  To  slay  one’s  enemy  is  boldness, 
and  to  show  the  utmost  boldness  is  intrepidity; 
and  he  who  does  otherwise  deserves  death. 

‘When  the  battle  was  impoiiding.  Hwa  Yuen 
slaughtered  sheep  to  fec<l  the  soldiers,  and  did  . 
not  give  any  to  Yang  ('bin,  his  chariottvr.  , 
When  the  laittle  came  on.  Chin  said,  "In  the  ' 
matter  of  the  »)>eep  yesterday,  you  were  the 
master;  in  the  business  of  to-duy,  I am  the 
master.'*  With  tins  he  drove  with  him  into  ihc 


arniy  of  Ch'ing,  which  causerl  the  defeat.  The 
superior  man  will  say  that  Yang  Chin  did  very 
wrong.  For  his  private  resentment  he  brought 
defeat  on  his  State,  and  dostnictiim  on  [many 
of]  tlie  people.  Nc»  crime  could  deserve  greater 
puniNliment.  May  wo  not  regarvl  tlie  worils  of 
the  oile.  about  " pcsiple  without  conscienco 
(She,  II.  vii.,  ode  IX.  4^”  ns  applicable  to  Yang 
Chin?  He  occasioned  the  death  of  many  to 
gratify  his  own  feeling. 

‘’lire  iK*«ple  of  Sung  ransomt-d  Hwa  Yuen  from 
Ch'ing  with  100  chariots  of  war  and  40t>  piebald 
horses.  When  the  half  of  them  had  t>een  sent, 
he  made  his  escapi^  haek  to  Sung ; and  when  ho 
arrived  at  the  capital,  he  stood  outside  the  gate, 
and  announced  himself  before  he  entered. 
When  he  saw  Shuh-Uang  [‘i'he  designation  of 
Yang  Chin],  he  said  to  him,  *'  It  was  the  horset 
that  did  so;”  but  the  tuher  n>plied.  " It  was  not 
the  horses;  it  was  myself.’*  Having  given 
this  answer,  he  fled  to  I^»>. 

*8ung  was  n.>pairing  the  wall  of  its  capital,  and 
Yuen  had  the  superintendence  of  the  work. 
As  he  was  going  a round  of  insiK'ction,  the 
builder:!^  sangi  [as  he  passed], 

" Witli  goggle  eyes  and  ladly  vast, 

'I'he  hutf-runis  left,  he’s  hack  at  last. 

The  whiskers  long,  the  whiskers  long. 

Are  here,  but  not  the  buff-cuats  strong.** 

V'uen  made  [one  of]  them  ride  with  him  In  his 
carriage,  atid  said  to  him,  "Dulls  still  havu 
skins;  rhin«Kvr«>ses  an«l  wild  hulls  still  are 
many.  'I’he  throwing  away  the  htifl'-coats  was 
not  such  a great  thing.”  The  work-man  said, 
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"There  may  be  the  skins,  hut  whnt  About  the  'i 
n*d  vHrnihh  for  them?”  Hwa  Yuen  said,  "Go  | 
awtiy.  rhose  men  have  many  uioutiis,  and  I am  j 
alone."  ' 

Parr.  2,3.  The  Chiien  says: — *Tlie  army  of 
Ts'io  invaded  Tsin,  in  return  for  the  attack  of 
Ts‘un^  [P.13  of  lojil  year],  and  iK'sie^foti  Tseaou. 
In  summer,  (,'liauu  Tun  of  Tsin  relieved  Tseaou  ; 
and  then,  going  on  from  Yin>te,  he  proceeded, 
along  with  tlie  aniiies  of  [several]  States,  to 
make  an  incursion  into  ChTng,  in  order  to  re- 
pay the  action  at  Ta-keih.  Tow  Tseaou  of  Ts‘oo 
[came  to]  relieve  Chdng,  saying,  "Can  we  wish 
to  get  the  adherence  of  the  States,  and  shrink 
from  the  difUc'uIties  in  the  way  of  doing  so?" 
He  halted  thcrvft)re  in  Ch*ing  to  wait  for  the 
army  of  Tsin.  C'hauu  Tun  said.  *Tscaou*s  clan 
is  so  strong  in  Ts'oo,  that  it  is  likely  to  come  to 
ruin.  Let  us  for  a time  [give  way^  and]  in- 
crease its  malady.'*  He  accordingly  withdrew 
before  it.’ 

Par.  4.  The  tdiuen  says: — 'Duke  Ling  of 
Tsin  conducted  him»elf  in  a wa^  iinl)Ccoming  a 
ruler.  He  levied  heavy  exactions,  to  supply  | 
liiin  with  means  for  the  carving  of  his  walls,  and 
•hot  at  people  from  tlie  top  of  a tower  to  see 
bow  they  tried  to  avoid  his  pellets.  Because 
liis  cook  had  not  done  some  Wars*  paws  thor- 
oughly, he  put  him  to  death,  and  made  some 
of  his  women  carry  his  laaiy  past  the  court  in  a 
basket.  Chaou  "lun  ami  Sxe  Ke  [Hwuy.  of 
whose  return  from  Tsin  »e  have  an  aeroiint  in 
the  Chiien  after  VI.  xiil.  2]  saw  the  man's 
hands,  [appearingthrough  the  basket],  and  asked 
about  the  matter,  Mhieh  caused  them  grief. 

STun]  was  alwiit  to  go  and  remonstrate  with  the 
uke,  when  Sze  Ke  said  to  liim,  "If  you  remon- 
strate and  are  not  attendeil  to,  no  one  can  come 
after  you.  Let  me  go  first;  and  if  my  remon- 
strance do  not  prevail,  you  can  come  after." 
Accordingly,  liwuy  entered  the  palai'e,  and  ad- 
vanced, through  the  first  thi\>edi  visions  of  it,  to  the 
open  court  beft)re  the  hall,  before  he  was  seen  by 
the  duke,  who  then  said,  "I  know  my  errors, 
and  will  change  them."  Hwuy  tKiwed  his  head 
to  the  ground,  and  replied,  "Who  is  without 
errors?  But  there  can  lie  no  greater  excellence 
than  for  a man  to  reform  and  put  them  away. 
There  are  the  words  of  the  ode  (She,  lll.iii. 
odd.  1.), 

* All  liaro  their  [good]  beginnings, 

Bot  few  are  aolc  to  carry  tbem  out  to 
the  end.’ 

From  them  we  see  that  few  are  able  to  mend 
their  errors.  If  your  lordship  can  carry  out 
your  purpose  to  the  end,  the  subility  of  the 
altars  will  be  made  sure,  and  not  your  miuisters 
only  will  have  reliance  on  you.  Another  ode 
(She,  Ill.i.  ode  VI.  G)  says, 

* The  defects  in  the  king’s  duties 
Only  Chung  San-foo  can  repair.* 

[showing  how  that  minister]  could  mend  the 
errors  of  the  king.  If  your  fordship  can  repair 
your  faults,  your  robe  will  never  cease  to  be 
worn." 

‘Notwithstanding  this  interview,  the  marquis 
made  no  change  in  his  conduct,  atid  [Chaou] 
Seuon  made  repeated  remonstrances,  till  the 
marquis  was  so  vexed  that  he  employed  Ti'oo 


Mci  to  kill  him.  This  Mci  went  to  Scuen's 
house  very  early  in  the  morning,  but  the  door 
of  the  bedchamber  was  ojam,  and  there  was  the 
minister  in  all  his  robes  rpady  to  go  to  court. 
It  being  too  early  to  set  out,  he  was  sitting  in  a 
sort  of  half  sleep.  Mei  retired,  and  said,  with 
a sigh.  “Thus  mindful  of  the  reverence  due  to 
his  prince,  he  is  indeed  the  people’s  lord.  To 
muHcr  the  people’s  lord  would  l>c  disloyalty, 
and  to  ca.st  away  from  me  the  marquis's  com- 
mand will  be  unfaithfulness.  With  this  alterna- 
tive. before  me,  I had  better  die;"  and  with 
these  words  he  dashed  his  head  against  a cassia 
tree,  and  died. 

‘ In  autumn,  in  the  9th  month,  the  marquis 
called  Chaou  Tun  to  drink  with  him,  having 
first  concealed  soldiers  who  should  attack  him. 
'I'un's  retainer,  who  occupied  the  place  on  the  right 
in  his  chariot,  T‘e-mc  Ming,  got  to  know  the  do- 
Mgn.  nnd  rushed  up  to  the  hall,  saying,  "It  is 
contrary  to  rule  for  a minister  in  waiting  on  his 
ruler  at  a feast  to  go  beyond  three  cups,"  Ho 
then  supported  liis  master  down  the  steps.  Tho 
marquis  urged  on  an  immense  dog  which  he 
hud  after  them,  but  Ming  smote  the  brute  and 
killtHl  him.  "He  leaves  men,  and  uses  dogst" 
said  Tun.  "Fierce  as  the  crcAturc  was,  what 
could  it  do?"  [In  the  meantime,  the  soldiers 
who  were  concealisl  made  their  appearance, 
hut]  Tun  fought  his  way  out,  T*e-mc  Ming 
dying  for  him. 

* Before  this,  once  when  Seuen  was  hunting  on 
numiit  Show,  he  nested  under  a shady  mulberry 
tree,  nnd  noticed  one,  Ling  Chch,  lying  near  in 
a famishing  condition.  Seuen  asked  what  was 
the  matter  with  him,  and  he  said  that  he  had 
not  eaten  for  three  days  When  fiKxl  was  given 
him,  however,  he  set  the  half  of  it  apart;  and 
when  asked  why  he  did  so,  he  said.  "I  hare 
bcvii  learning  abroad  for  three  years,  and  do 
not  know  whether  my  mother  is  alive  or  not. 
Here  1 am  not  far  from  home,  and  beg  to  be  al- 
lowwl  to  [enve  this  for  her.”  Chaou  Tun  made 
him  cat  ihc^  whole,  and  had  a measure  of  rice 
and  meat  put  up  for  him  in  a bag,  which  was 
given  tohim.  'I'his  man  was  now  present  among 
the  duke's  soldiers,  but,  turning  the  head  of 
his  spc'ar,  ho  resisted  the  others,  and  effected  the 
minister's  escape.  Tun  aske<l  him  why  he  thua 
came  to  his  help,  and  he  replied,  "I  am  the 
famishing  man  whom  you  saw  at  tlie  shady 
mulberry  tree;"  but  when  further  asked  his 
name  nnd  village,  he  made  no  answer,  but  witii- 
drew,  disappearing  afterwards  entirely. 

‘On  Yih-ch'ow,  Chaou  Cli'ucn  attacked  [and 
killed]  duke  Ling  in  the  poach  garden,  and 
Seuon.  who  was  dying  from  tho  State,  but  had 
not  yet  left  its  lulls  behind  him,  returned  to  the 
capHal.  The  grand  historiographer  wrote  this 
entry. — “Chaou  Tun  murdered  his  ruler,”  and 
showrd  it  in  the  court.  Seuen  said  to  him,  “ It 
was  not  so;"  hut  he  replicil,  " You  arc  the  highest 
minister.  Flying  from  the  State,  you  did  not 
cross  its  borders;  since  you  returned,  you  hare 
not  punished  the  villain.  If  it  was  not  you  who 
murdercil  the  marquis,  who  w*as  it?"  Seuon 
said,  “ Ah ! the  worils  (?  She,  I.  iii.  ode  VIII.  1]^ 

‘The  object  of  my  anxiety 
Has  brought  on  me  this  sorrow/ 

are  applicable  to  nte." 

‘Confucius  (?)  said  "Tung  IIoo  was  a good 
historiographer  of  old  time : — his  rule  for  writing 
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wiuf  not  to  conceal.  Clmou  Seuen  was  a good 
great  officer  of  old  time: — in  accordance  with 
that  law  he  accepted  the  charge  of  luch  wick- 
edness. Alas  I if  he  had  crossed  the  border,  he 
would  have  escaped  it.'" 

* Scuen  then  sent  Cbaou  Ch'uen  to  Chow  to 
meet  duke  [Win’s]  son  Hih-t‘un,  whom  he 
raised  to  the  marqiiisate.  On  Jin-shin,  Hih- 
t*un  presented  himself  in  the  temple  of  duke 
Woo  [the  first  marquis  of  Tsin].* 

The  words  of  Confucius  quoted  above  by 
Tso-she  are  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  Perhaps 
Tso  had  heard  them  from  the  sago,  or  they  had 
been  reported  to  him.  Some  even  think  that 
he  put  his  own  view  here  into  the  sage's  Ups  to 
give  it  more  weight  Tun's  conduct  in  employ- 
ing the  real  murderer  to  go  to  Chow  for  duke 
Ling’s  successor  cannot  be  justified;  but  on  the 
whole,  the  reader  will  probably  conclude  that  he 
received  hard  measure,  first  from  the  historio- 
grapher of  Tsin,  and  then  from  the  sage  as  the 
compiler  of  the  Ch‘un  Ts*ew. 

[The  Chuon  appends  here  a farther  narrative 
about  the  affairs  of  Tsin: — * At  the  time  of  the 
troubles  occasioned  by  Le-ke  [See  the  Chuen 
on  V.  iv.S,  tt  o/.j,  an  oath  was  taken  [in  Tsin] 
that  they  would  not  maintain  in  the  State  any  of 


the  SODS  of  their  marquises;  and  from  that  time 
they  bad  no  families  in  it  which  were  branches 
of  the  ruling  house.  When  duke  Ch'ing  ["I  ho 
above  llih-t'un],  however,  succeeded  to  the 
State,  he  gave  offices  to  the  eldest  sons  by  their 
wives  of  the  high  ministers,  and  assigned  them 
lands,  so  that  they  should  form  the  bmneh- 
fantilics  of  his  House.  Ho  gave  offices  also  to 
the  other  suns  of  the  ministers  by  the  same 
mothers,  and  recognized  them  by  that  desig- 
nation [as  the  Heads  of  their  families].  Their 
sons  by  concubines  were  made  leaders  of  the 
duke's  columns  [of  chariots].  Thus  Tsin  came 
to  have  ducal  families,  other  sons,  aud  lead- 
ers of  the  duke's  columns.  Cliaou  Tun  begged 
that  [his  half-brother]  Kwoh  might  be  made 
[Head  of]  their  branch  of  the  ducal  families, 
saying,  **  He  was  the  loved  son  of  our  ruler's 
(duke  Wftn’s)  daughter,  and  but  for  her  I should 
have  been  a Teih  [See  the  Chuen  at  the  com- 
mencement of  V.  xxiv.]."*  The  duke  granted 
his  request.  In  winter,  Tun  declared  himself 
head  of  the  flags-men  of  the  chariots,  and  caused 
Kc  of  Ping  [The  above  Kwoh],  to  whom  he 
surrendered  all  his  old  adherents,  to  be  made 
the  great  officer  of  their  one  among  the  ducal 
families.]' 


Third  year. 
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III.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  third  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  first 
month,  the  bull  for  the  border  sacrifice  received  some 
injury  in  its  mouth.  It  was  changed,  and  the  tortoise- 
shell  consulted  about  the  [other]  bull.  That  died,  ami 
80  the  border  sacrifice  was  not  offered. 
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2 Still  [the  duke]  offered  the  sacrifices  to  the  three  objects 

of  Survey. 

3 There  was  the  burial  of  king  K'wang. 

4 The  viscount  of  Ts'oo  invaded  the  dung  of  Luh-hwan. 

5 In  summer,  a body  of  men  from  Ts‘oo  made  an  incursion 

into  Ch‘ing. 

6 In  autumn,  the  Red  Teih  made  an  incursion  into  Ts‘e. 

7 An  army  of  Sung  laid  siege  to  [the  capital]  of  Ts'aou. 

8 In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  on  Ping-seuh,  Lan,  earl  of 

Ch'ing,  died. 

9 There  was  the  burial  of  duke  Muh  of  Ch'ing. 


Parr.  1,2.  See  on  V.  xxxi.3— 5.  The  bonier 
sacrifice,  here,  however,  was  probably  that  at 
the  winter-soUtice  to  Heaven.  Kuh-leang  and 
other  critics  think  that  the  characters, — 
in  indicate  that  the  bull  had  itself 
become  ill,  without  receiving  any  external  injury 

-til’  S T- 

aays  that  the  creature  is  here  called  and 
not  or  ‘victim,'  because  the  day  for  the 


sacrifice  had  not  yet  been  divined  for.  Tso-sbe 
aays; — ‘The  giving  up  the  border  SAcriflee,  and 
yet  offering  those  to  the  objects  of  Survey,  were 
both  contrary  to  rule.  The  latter  were  adjuncts 
of  the  former,  and,  if  it  were  not  offered,  they 
might  be  omitted.’  He  does  not  say  how  the 
giving  up  the  border  sacrifice  in  the  circum- 
stances mentioned  in  the  text  was  ' contrary  to 
rule.'  Maou  thinks  the  fault  was  in  giving  it 
up  so  suddenly,  without  divining  for  another 
victim ; but  then  he  contends  that  the  sacrifice 
was  that  offered  at  the  beginning  of  summer, 
like  the  one  in  V.  xxxi. 

Far.  3.  This  burial  must  hare  been  hurried 
on  for  some  reason  which  we  do  not  know. 
King  K'wang  was  succeeded  by  his  brother. 


king  Ting  J). 


fTlie  Chuen  appends  here: — 'The  marquis  of 
Tsin  invaded  Ch'ing,  and  penetrated  as  far  as 
Yen.  Ch'ifig  then  made  peace  with  Tsin,  and 
8ze  Hwuy  entered  its  capital,  and  made  a cove- 
nant.] 

Far.  4.  The  Jung  of  Luh-hwAn  were  a tribe 


of  the  Little  Jung  (yj\  j|^)i  whose  original  scat 
lay  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  present  Kan-suh ; 
but,  as  related  under  the  22d  year  of  duke  He,  they 
were  removed  by  Ts‘in  and  Tsin  to  Fi-ch*uen, — in 


the  north  of  the  pres.  dis.  of  Sung 
dep.  Ho-nan;  which  brought  them  wiUiin  the 
reach  of  Ts‘oo.  They  were  also  called  the  Yin 
Jung  For  ^1^  Kung  hat  ; and 

both  he  and  Kub  omit  the  before 
The  Chuen  says: — The  viscount  of  Ts'oo  in- 
vaded the  Jung  of  Luh-hwAn,  and  then  went 
on  as  far  as  the  Loh,  where  be  reviewed  his 
troops  on  the  borders  of  Chow.  King  Ting  sent 
Wang-sun  Mwan  [See  the  former  mention  of  him 
in  the  Chuen  on  V.xxxiii.  1]  to  him  with  con- 
gratulations and  presents,  when  the  viscountask- 


ed  alkout  the  size  and  weight  of  the  tripods.  Mwan 
replied, " [The  strength  of  the  kingdom]  de{K>nds 
on  the  [sovereign's]  virtue,  and  not  on  the 
tripods.  Anciently,  when  Hea  was  distinguish- 
ed for  its  virtue,  the  distant  regions  sent  pic- 
tures of  the  [remarkable]  objects  in  them. 
The  nine  pastors  sent  in  the  metal  of  their  pro- 
vinces, and  the  tripods  were  cast,  with  n*pre- 
sentationa  on  them  of  those  objects.  All  the 
objects  were  represented,  and  [instructions  were 
given]  of  the  preparations  to  be  made  in  refer- 
ence to  them,  BO  that  the  people  might  know 
the  sprites  an<l  evil  things.  Thus  the  people, 
when  they  went  among  the  rivers,  marshes, 
hills,  and  forests,  did  not  meet  with  the  injuri- 
ous things,  and  theliill-sprites,  monstrous  things, 
and  water-sprites,  did  not  meet  with  them  [to 
do  them  injury].  Hereby  a harmony  was  se- 
cured between  the  high  and  the  low,  and  all  en- 
joyed the  blessing  of  Heaven.  When  the  virtue 
of  Kt^h  was  all-obscured,  the  tripods  were  trans- 
ferred to  Shang,  for  600  years.  Chow  of 
Shang  proved  cruel  and  oppressive,  and  they 
were  transferred  to  Chow.  When  the  virtue  is 
commendable  and  brilliant,  the  tripods,  though 
they  were  small,  would  be  heavy;  when  it  gives 
place  to  its  reverse,  to  darkness  and  disorder, 
though  they  were  large,  they  would  be  light. 
Heaven  blesses  intelligent  virtue;— on  that  its 
favour  rests.  King  Ching  fixed  the  tripods 
in  Keah-juh,  and  divined  that  the  dynas- 
ty should  extend  through  30  reigns,  over 
700  years.  Though  the  virtue  of  Chow  is 
decayed,  the  decree  of  Heaven  is  not  yet 
changed.  The  weight  of  the  tripods  may  not 
yet  be  inquired  about.'*’ 

Far.  5.  The  reason  of  this  incursion  was, 
says  Tso-she,  ‘because  Ch'ing  had  joined  the 
party  of  Tsin.*  See  the  Chuen  appended  to 
par.  3.  The  utter  mercimarincss  of  Ling  of 
Tsin  had  alienated  Ch'ing  from  it;  but  the 
earl  seems  to  have  hasted,  on  his  death,  again 
to  join  the  side  of  the  north  against  Ts'oo. 

Par.  6.  This  is  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Red  Tcih  in  the  classic.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  been  so  called,  because  they  wore  clothes 
of  a red  colour,  as  the  White  Tcih  preferred 
white.  There  were  many  tribes  of  them, — tho 
Loo-she  ^),  Ki-ah-ibo 
Their  seats  were  in  the  pros.  dep.  of  Loo-gan 
Shan-»e. 

Far.  7.  The  Chuen  says; — 'Three  years  after 
the  accession  of  duke  WAn  of  Sung,  he  put  to 
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death  hiii  full  brultier,  Seu,  and  the  »un  of  duke  * Wftn  also  took  a wife  from  the  House  of 
(’h  aou,  beeauiie  of  the  schemes  of  the  Head  of  , Keang,  who  bore  him  Sze;  hut  he  haring  gone 


the  Woo  clan  about  them.  He  then  nimle  the 
clans  of  Tae  and  Hwan  attack  Woo-shc  iu  the 


court-house  ofTsac-pih,  the  minister  of  War,  and 
drove  out  of  the  State  the  clans  of  Woo  and 
Muh.  Tlicy  [fled  to  'J's'auu],  and  with  an  army 
from  it  invaded  Sung.  In  autumn,  an  army  of 
Sung  laid  siege  to  the  capital  of  Ts‘aou,  in  re> 
turn  for  the  disorders  otvasioiKd  by  the  ofllcer 
Woo. 

l*ar.  8.  The  Chuen  says; — ‘ In  winter,  duke 
Muh  of  Ch*itig  died.  [His  father],  duke  Wftn, 
had  a concubine  of  moan  position,  who  was 
called  Yen  K‘eih  [As  belonging  to  the  House  of 
the  southern  Yen],  who  dreamt  that  Heaven 
sent  and  gave  her  a lun  flower,  saying,  *'I  am 
Pih-yew  [The  founder  of  that  House];  I am 
your  ancestor.  This  shall  l>c  [the  emblem  of] 
your  child.  As  the  /an  is  the  most  fragrant 
flower  of  a State,  so  shall  men  acknowledge  and 
love  him.”  After  this,  when  duke  Wftn  saw 
her,  he  gave  her  a /an  flower,  and  lay  with  her. 
She  wished  to  decline  his  approaches,  saying, 

1 am  but  a poor  concubine,  and  should  I l>e 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a son,  1 shall  not  be 
believed.  I will  venture  to  prove  it  by  this 
fan.”  The  duke  agreed,  and  site  bore  a son, 
[who  became]  duke  Muh.  and  named  him  Lan. 

*Nowduke  W&n  bad  had  an  intrigue  with 
Ch'in  Kwei,  the  wife  of  [his  uncle]  Tsze-[eJ, 
and  she  bore  to  him  Tsze-hwa  and  Tsze-taang, 
the  latter  of  whom  for  some  offence  left  the 
State.  His  father  by  adc'ception  put  Tsze-hwa 
to  death  in  Nan-le  [See  the  3d  Cliuen  after  V. 
xvi.  4],  and  he  made  some  ruffians  kill  Tsze>tsang 
between  Ch'in  and  Sung  [See  the  1st  uarrativo 
in  the  Chuen  after  V.  xxiv.  2]. 


I to  the  court  of  Ts*oo,  was  poisoned  there,  and 
di«l  on  his  way  back  at  Yeh. 

* Ho  also  took  a wife  from  the  House  of  Soo, 
who  bore  luni  Hea,  and  Yu-me.  Yu-me  died 
early;  and  botli  his  fattier  and  Seeh  Kea  hated 
Ilea,  so  that  he  was  not  appointed  to  succeed 
to  the  State.  The  duke  then  drove  out  all  his 
own  and  his  predecessors*  sons,  when  I<an  fled 
to  'I'sin,  from  which  he  attended  duke  Win  in 
his  invasion  of  Ch'iug  [See  the  Chuen  on  V. 
XXX.  5].  Shih  Kwei  said,  have  heard  that 
when  Kc  and  K'eih  make  a match,  their  descend- 
ants are  sure  to  be  numerous.  The  K*eihs  are 
lucky;— the  great  wife  of  llow-tseih  was  one. 
Now,  the  duke’s  son  Lan  is  the  child  of  a K‘eih. 
Heaven  has  perhaps  opened  the  way  for  him. 
He  must  become  our  ruler,  and  his  descendants 
will  bo  numerous.  Let  us  take  the  lead  In  re- 
ceiving him,  and  we  shall  enjoy  the  greatest 
favour.”  Accordingly,  with  K^ung  Tseang- 
ts'oo  and  How  Seuen-to,  he  received  Lan,  and 
brought  him  to  dicing,  when  they  mode  a cove- 
nant with  him  in  the  grand  temple,  and  bad 
him  appointed  succeasor  to  the  State;— thereby 
obtaining  peace  from  Tsin. 

* When  duke  Muh  was  111,  he  said,  “ When  the 
lan  die,  I will  die.  It  Is  by  them  1 live.'* 
Wlien  they  cut  the  lan,  he  died.* 

Par.  9.  Something  must  have  hurried  on  this 
burial,  but  the  critics  cannot  tell  what.  For 
^ KuDg-j'ang  hat  J^. 
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IV.  1 In  liis  fourth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  first  month, 
the  duke  and  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  [tried  to]  reconcile 
Keu  and  T‘un.  The  people  of  Keu  were  not  willing  [to 
be  reconciled],  and  the  duke  invaded  Keu  and  took 
Hiiang. 

2 Taou,  earl  of  Ts‘in,  died.  } 

3 In  suinrner,  in  the  sixth  month,  on  Yih-yew,  duke  [W'an’s]  | 

son,  Kwei-silng  of  Ch'ing,  murdered  his  ruler,  E. 

4 The  Red  Teili  made  an  incunsion  into  Ts‘e. 

5 In  autumn,  the  duke  went  to  Ts‘e. 

6 The  duke  arrived  from  Ts‘e. 

7 In  winter,  the  viscount  of  Ts'oo  invaded  Ch'ing. 


Par.  1.  T*an  wa*  a Bnmll  State,  of  the  Mine  j 
■unmmcasKeu[&^.,  which  has  left  ila  name  ' 
in  thedis.  of  T'an-ahing  ^ 

FIcanK  ia.  no  doubt,  that  mentiotu-«l  inl.ii. 2. 
T«>-Bhe  paya  that  the  duke  actetl  wronKly.  in 
now  attacking  K»*u.  • States  must  be  retonoiled 
by  the  rules  of  propriety,  and  not  by  disorder. 
To  attack  Keu.  witliout  regulating  [the  difference 
by  those  rub's],  was  creating  disorder.  By 
disorder  to  attempt  to  reconcile  disurtler,  left  no 
room  for  the  [proper]  regulation;  and  without  | 
such  regulation,  how  could  any  rule  of  propriety  ' 
be  carried  out?*  I 

Par.  3.  E was  the  eldest  son  of  duke  Muh, 
who  died  in  the  lOtb  month  of  the  last  year.  I 
lie  enjoyed  his  earldom,  therefore,  but  a very 
short  time.  The  Chuen  says:— “A  large  turtle 
hail  l>een  pres4‘nti*d  from  Ts‘oo  to  duke  King  of 
Ching.  Kung'tsze  Sung  and  Tsre-kea  were 
going  [soon  after]  to  have  an  audience  of  the 
duke,  when  Tsze-Kung’s  [The  Kung-tsze  Sung] 
forefinger  began  to  move.  He  showed  it  to  Tsze- 
kea,  saying,  “On  other  occasions,  when  my 
finger  has  dune  this,  1 hare  l>ecn  sure  to  taste 
[soon]  some  cxtrai>rdinary  dish.”  When  they  , 
enteri'd  the  palnce,  the  cook  was  about  to  cut  i 
up  the  turtle,  and  they  UM>ki‘d  at  each  other,  and 
laughed.  l‘he  duke  [saw  it,  and]  asked  the  rea- 
son. which  Tsr.e-kea  told  him.  When  the  duke, 
however,  was  feasting  the  [other]  great  <«tficers 
on  the  turtle,  he  invited  'J'sze-kung,  but  did  not 
give  him  any.  Tsze-kung  was  angry,  dijipeil 
hU  finger  into  a dish,  tasted  the  turtle,  and 
went  out,  which  so  enraged  the  duke  that  he 
wished  to  kill  him.  Ts/e*kung  then  consulted 
with  l'sze~kea  al>.>ut  their  first  killing  the  duke; 
but  Tsze-ken  said,  “Even  an  aniniHl  whieli  you 
have  long  kept  about  you,  you  shrink  from 
killing;  how  much  more  should  you  shrink 
from  killing  your  ruler!"  The  other  turned  i 
round,  and  thri'afened  to  bring  a charge  against  ' 
1'sze-kea,  who  then  agree<I,  through  fear,  to  let  I 


prevent  the  deeil,  as  it  ought  to  have  been], 
‘riic  sui>erior  man  may  say  that  a man  who  ta 
benevolent,  but  has  not  prowess,  cannot  carry 
out  his  benevolence.  In  cases  of  the  munler  of 
a prince,  when  he  is  mentioned  [by  name],  it 
indicates  that  he  was  without  principle  (? ), 
and  the  mention  of  the  name  of  the  minister 
indicates  his  guilt. 

‘The  people  of  Chdng  wanted  to  raise  Tszc- 
leang  [A  son  of  duke  ^^uh  by  a concubine]  to  he 
carl,  but  he  declini>d  the  dignity,  saying.  “If  it 
is  to  be  given  to  the  worthiest,  1,  K*cu-ts'ih  am 
not  fit  to  receive  it.  If  it  is  to  be  given  accord- 
ing to  natural  order,  my  brother  Keen  is  the 
oldest.”  On  this  [Kwn,  known  as]dukcSeang 
was  appointed.  He  wished  to  drive  away  all  the 
sons  of  duke  Muh  excepting  Tsze-leang,  who 
remonstrated  against  the  ]>roT«osed  measure, 
saying,  “The  eons  of  Muh  should  all  be  allowed 
to  remain,  and  this  is  w hat  1 wish.  If  you  ban- 
ish them,  then  1 will  go  into  banishment  with 
the  rest; — what  should  I do,  [remaining  here 
alone]?”  On  this  the  duke  let  them  alone^  aod 
they  all  became  great  officers.* 

The  K^ang-he  editors  reject  from  their  text 
all  the  remarks  of  his  own,  which  Tso-shc  has 
interjected  in  the  above  Chuen,  seeing  in  them 
only  matter  for  question  and  condemnation. 
Kwei-sflng  certainly  was  more  blameworthy  for 
his  share  in  the  murder  of  his  ruler  than  Chaou 
Tun  for  his  part  in  the  murder  of  Ling  of  Tsin. 

Par.  4.  Sec  on  p.  6 of  last  year. 

Parr.  5,  6.  [The  Chuen  givc»s  here  a long 
narrative  relating  to  Ts‘oo.  * Before  this,  Tszc- 
leang.  the  minister  of  War  in  Ts'oo,  Imd  a son 
born  to  him, — Tsze-yueh  Tsi'aou.  [When]  Tszc- 
wftn  [Tszc-leang’s  elder  brother]  [saw  the  child], 
he  said  ‘You  must  put  him  to  death.  He  has 
the  appearance  of  a Ix'ar  or  a tiger,  and  the 
voice  a wolf.  If  you  do  not  kill  him,  he  will 
cause  tiu'  extinction  of  our  Joh-gaou  family, 
'rhere  is  the  common  saying,  ‘A  wolf-like  child 
will  have  an  evil  heart.*  This  is  a wolf,  and 


him  take  his  coui>e;  and  Tszc-kung  murdered  should  he  be  brought  up  in  your  family?" 
duke  Ling  in  the  summer,  1 Tsze-lcnng  rejecieil  this  proiwsal. — to  the  great 

•'Ihc  text  says  that  Kwei-sftng  nuirdert'il  his  grief  of 'Isze-wfin,  who  eollwled  all  his  family, 
ruler,  because  his  (miwet  was  nut  sufficient  [to  when  be  was  about  to  die,  and  said  lo  them, 
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“ >Vhen  T»caou  is  entrustoU  with  the  govt.,  do 
you  quickly  leave  the  State,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
misfortunes  he  will  occasion.**  He  then  wept, 
and  said,  ‘‘If  ghosts  must  be  seeking  for  food, 
will  nut  thosi*  of  our  Juh'gauu  clan  be  fam- 
ished?” When  Tszc-wftn,  who  was  the  chief 
minister  of  Ts‘oo,  died,  the  office  was  given 
to  Tow  Pan  [Tszc-wAn's  son,  designated  Tsze- 
yang].  Tsze-yueh  was  then  minister  of  War, 
and  Wei  Kea  minister  of  Works.  The  latter 
made  a false  charge  against  Tsr.e-yang  and  pro- 
cured his  death,  when  Tsze-yueh  was  made 
chief  minister,  and  Kea  himself  became  minis- 
ter of  War,  but  was  hated  by  Tsze-yueb,  who, 
with  the  help  of  all  tiie  branches  of  the  Joh-gaou 
clan,  imprisoned  him  — Pih-ying  — in  Leaou- 
yang,  and  put  him  to  death.  T^eauu  then  took  up 
his  quarters  in  C'hiiig-yay,  and  tha^atened  to  at- 
tack the  king,  who  ofrcrcHl  to  place  the  sons  of  his 
three  predcHvssors  (Wftn,  Clring.  and  Muh)  with 
him  as  hostages.  The  other,  however,  would  I 
not  receive  them,  and  encamps  with  his  army  ‘ 
on  the  banks  of  the  Chang. 

‘In  autumn,  in  the  7th  month,  the  viscount 
of  Ts‘ooand  the  Joh-gaou  fought  at  Kaou-huo. 
Pih*fun  [Tseaou]  shot  an  arrow  at  the  king, 
which  skirted  the  curved  pole  of  Ids  chariot, 
reached  the  frame  of  the  drum  in  it,  and  hit  the 
metal  jingle.  A second  arrow  skirted  in  the 
same  way  the  curvature  of  the  pule,  and  then 
pierced  the  haml>oo  screen  above  the  wheel.  The 
troo])S  became  frightened  and  retiretl.  'I'hc 
king  made  it  be  circulated  through  the  army, 
that  when  the  former  ruler,  king  W&n,  subdued 
Seih,  he  had  got  three  [great]  arrows,  two  of 
which  had  been  stolen  by  Pih-fun,  but  Imd  now 
been  both  discharged.  He  then  made  the  drums 
be  beaten  again,  and  urged  his  men  on.  so  that 
he  [gained  a complete  victory,  and]  extinguish- 
ed the  clan  of  Joh-gaou. 

‘ Before  this,  Joh-gaou  [Joh-gaou  was  viscount 
of  Ts'oo  from  B.  C.  789  to  7U3]  took  to  his  harem 
adaughteroftheHouscuf  Yun,  who  bore  to  him 


Tow  Pih-pe  [See  the  Chuon  at  the  beginning  of 
II.  xiii.]  but,  on  his  father’s  death,  this  son  follow* 
ed  his  motlier,  and  was  brought  up  in  Yun.  He 
had  an  intrigue  with  a daughter  of  the  viscount 
of  Yun,  the  fruit  of  which  was  a sun,  afterwards 
styled  Tsze-w&n.  Her  mother  caustKl  the  child 
to  be  thrown  away  in  the  [niarsh  of]  Mung. 
There  a tigress  suckled  him.  thing  was  seen 
by  the  viscount  of  Yun,  when  hunting;  and  when 
he  returned  home  in  terror,  his  wife  told  him  the 
whole  affair,  on  which  he  sent  for  the  clnld  and 
had  it  caiXKl  for.  The  people  of  Ts‘ou  call- 
ed suckling  now,  and  a tiger  they  calletl  u’oe-roo; 
hence  the  child  was  named  Now-woo-t‘oo  [Si-o 
his  first  appearance  in  the  Chuen  after  III.xxx.2, 
where  he  is  called  T’oo-woo-l‘oo  instead  of  Now  - 
woo-t‘oo],  and  his  mother  was  married  to  Pih-pt‘. 
The  child  subsequently  became  the  chief  minister 
of  Ts‘oo,  Tsze-wAn.  Mis  grandson,  K‘lh-hwang, 
was  minister  of  Remonstrance,  and  was  absent  on 
a mission  to  Ts‘c  [when  the  above  rebellion  took 
place].  He  heard  of  it  in  Sung,  on  his  way 
back,  when  his  people  said  to  him,  “ You  must 
not  enter  the  State.”  But  he  replied,  “If  1 
abandon  the  king’s  commission,  who  will  receive 
it  ? My  ruler  is  Heaven can  Heaven  be 
fled  from?”  He  accordingly  returned  to  Ts'oo, 
reported  the  discharge  of  his  mission,  and  then 
delivered  himself  a prisoner  to  the  minister  of 
Crime.  The  king  thought  of  Tazc-w&n’s  govt, 
of  Ts'oo,  and  said,  “ If  1 leave  Tszo-wAn  without 
any  posterity,  how  shall  I encourage  men  to 
good?”  Ho  made  K'ih-hwang  return  to  his 
office,  and  changed  his  name  to  Saug.' 

Par.  7.  Tso-she  says  the  reason  of  this  in- 
I vasion  was  that  Ch'iog  had  not  yet  submitted, 
notwithstanding  that  Ts'oo  had  attacked  it  in 
the  summer  of  laat  year. 
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V.  1 111  Ills  fifth  year,  in  spring,  the  duke  went  to  Ts‘e. 

2 In  summer,  the  duke  arrived  from  Ts‘e. 

3 In  autumn,  in  the  ninth  month,  Kaou  Koo  of  Ts‘e  came  to 

meet  [his  bride],  the  duke's  second  daughter. 

4 Shuh-sun  Tili-shin  died. 

5 In  winter,  Kaou  Koo  of  Ts'eand  the  duke’s  second  daughter 

came  to  Loo. 

6 A body  of  men  from  Ts'oo  invaded  Ch‘ing. 


Par.  I.  Tlio  Chuen  Hays  that,  on  this  riflit,  I 
Kauu  Koo  [A  miitislcr  of  made  tlie  mnr-  i 
quis  of  Tfi‘e  detain  the  duke,  and  ask  him  to 
give  Kou  Ilia  second  daughter  in  marrUge. 

Par.  2.  The  Chuen  says  that  tliis  entry  shows 
how  the  duke  ‘ exceeded,'  in  the  ceremony  wliicli 
is  itnplietl.  What  that  ceremony  was  has  been 
described  on  II.  n.  9.  Now  on  this  occasion  the 
duke  )m<l  been  forcibly  detaine<l  in  Ts‘e,  and 
obliged  to  consent  to  marry  his  daughter  to  a 
mail  of  rank  inferior  to  his  own.  compromising 
his  own  character  and  that  of  his  ancestors.  Hut 
should  he  thcri'fore  have  refrained  from  tlio 
ceremony  ‘projier,’  on  his  own  safe  return  to  ' 
his  State?  , 

Par.  3.  Tlie  Oiuen  says  that  Kaou  Koo  came 
himself  to  nuH^t  his  bride,  but  that  wc  hare  not  | 
the  phrase  the  lady  licing  meiitinned  ’ 

by  her  designation,  because  the  case  was  that  of 
a minister  meeting  her  for  himwlf.  Too  rails 
attention  to  there  being  no  further  entry  about  j 
her  going  to  Ts'o  because  such 

entries  were  only  made  when  the  daughters 
of  Loo  married  princes  of  States.  Tso>she  does 
not  have  the  before  There  can 

be  no  doubt  as  to  its  meaning  here.  Comp.  VI. 
xii.3;  xiv.  12;  xv.  11. 

Par.  4.  Too  no«*dlesaly  finds  a reason  for  the 
day  of  Tih'Shin’s  death  nut  being  given.  Tih> 
thin  is  often  oientioned  as  Chwang-shuh  | 


Chwang  being  his  posthumous  epithet, 
lie  was  succeeded  by  his  son  K‘caou-joo 

given  from  the  Sow-mwan  giant  whose 
death  is  mentioned  in  the  Chuen  on  VI.  xL  6), 
known  as  Seuen-pih  ( 

Par.  .5.  The  Chuen  says:— ‘They  came  to 
Loo  in  winter,  returning  the  horses:’ — which 
ncH*ds  explanation.  On  the  marriage  of  a lady 
to  a gn*at  officer  or  a husband  of  higher  rank,  she 
was  cscorte«t  to  her  home  with  a carriage  and 
horses;— one  or  many.  Three  days  after,  the 
carriage  was  sent  back,  but  the  horses  were 
detainoil  for  3 months,  in  case  there  should  be 
need  of  them  for  the  lady’s  return  to  her  parents, 
the  eX{)erinient  of  marriage  not  proving  satis- 
factory. If  it  did  prove  so,  then  they  also  were 
sent  hack  by  a messenger.  Here  the  husband 
himself  m^companies  his  wife  on  her  visit  to  her 
parents,  and  takes  charge  of  the  horses,  to  show 
his  satisfaction  with  her.  Still  the  critics  all 


insist  on  the  impropriety  of  the  lady’s  visit  to 
Loo; — it  was  too  early  for  it,  and  the  time  had 
not  come.  Then,  again,  it  was  contrary  to  rule 
for  hiT  on  such  an  oix'asion  to  be  accompanied 
by  her  husband. 

P.ar.  6.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘ On  this  invasion, 
Chin  and  Ts'oo  made  peace,  when  Seun  Ijn-foo 
relieved  Chiug,  and  invaded  Chin.’ 
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VI.  1 In  the  [dukes]  sixth  year,  in  spring,  Cliaou  Tun  of  Tsin 
and  Sun  Miien  of  Wei  made  an  incursion  into  Cli'in. 

2 It  was  summer,  the  fourth  month. 

3 In  autumn,  in  the  eighth  month,  there  were  locusts. 


4  It  was  winter,  tlie  tenth 

Pnr.  1.  8un  Mecn,— “there  was  a clan  with  ; 
the  surname  Sun  in  Wei,  descended  from  a son 
of  duke  Woo,  who  died  B.  C.  757,  a Utile  before 
the  commencement  of  the  period  of  the  Ch‘un 
Ts*ew.  Tso-she  says  here  that  the  reason  of 
this  incursion  by  Tsin  and  Wei  was  Clrin’s 
adherence  to  TsHjo.  The  invasion  of  it  by  Seun 
Lin-foo  the  previous  winter  had  failed  to  alter 
Ch'in’t  policy. 

Kung-yang  gives  hen*  in  a long  note  an 
account  of  the  murder  of  duke  Ling  of  Tsin, 
•ubstantially  the  same  as  that  in  TsO'She's  ^ 
C^en  on  11.  4;  and  seems  to  think  that  the  re- 
appearance of  Chaou  Tun  in  this  T>ar.  is  a sort 
01  condoning  him  for  his  cunnecUun  with  tiic 
deed. 

Tar.  2.  See  on  I.  vi.  3.  [Tlie  Chuen  in- 
troduces two  brief  notices: — *In  summer,  king 
Ting  sent  Tsre-fuh  to  ask  a queen  for  him  from 
Ts'e.’  Mn  autumn,  the  Re«l  Teih  Invadeil  Tain, 
when  they  besieged  Hwae  and  Iling-k'ew.  The 
marquis  of  Tsin  withi'd  to  invade  their  country 
[in  return],  but  the  officer  Uwan  of  the  middle 


month. 

column  said  to  him,  *^I.,et  [their  chief  first] 
make  his  people  hate  him  [for  his  incessant 
warfare],  filling  up  the  measure  of  his  practices, 
and  then  he  may  be  utterly  destroyed.  'Ihe  •" 
language  in  one  of  the  B<Kiks  of  Chow, — ‘Ex* 
terminate  the  great  Vin  (Shoo.  V.  ix.  4),’  la 
applicable  to  this  kind  of  i>eoplc.*'‘] 

rar.  3.  Seell.  V.8. 

Par.  4 [Tho  Chuen  appends  here: — 1st,  * In 
winter,  duke  Ilwan  of  Shauu  met  the  king’s 
bride  in  Ts'e.*  2d,  *A  bwly  of  men  from  Ts*oo 
Invadoti  Ch‘ing,  took  conditions  of  peace,  and  re- 
turnetl  loTs'oo.’  3d,  ‘Kung-tsze  Man-mwan  of 
CIring  S]K)ke  to  the  king’s  son  Pih-leaou,  [who 
was  serving  in  Cli'ing],  nlmut  his  wish  to  become 
a high  minister.  Pih-leaou  told  another  person, 
saying,  “The  case  of  one  who  covets  [a  high 
position]  without  the  pn)pcr  virtue  appean 
from  the  Chow  Yih,  and  is  like  the  diagram 
Fung’s  (==)  becoming  Le  (^S).  [Man-niwan] 
will  not  live  beyond  the  lime  thereby  indicated.*' 
After  the  interval  of  a year,  the  people  of 
Ch‘ing  put  Mun-inwaa  to  death.’] 


Seventh  year. 
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BOOK  vn. 


In  Ills  seventh  year,  in  spring,  the  marquis  of  « ei  sent 
Sun  Lijang-foo  to  Loo,  to  make  a covenant  [with  the 
duke]. 

2 In  summer,  the  duke  joined  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  in  in- 

vading Lae. 

3 In  autumn,  the  duke  arrived  from  the  invasion  of  Lae. 

4 Tliere  was  great  drought. 

5 In  winter,  the  duke  had  a meeting  with  the  marquis  of 
Tsin,  the  duke  of  Sung,  the  marquis  of  Wei,  the  earl 
of  Cii'ing,  and  the  earl  of  Ts'aou,  in  Hih-jang. 


Par.  1.  Tho  Chucn  says  that  this  miatiion  of 
the  officer  Hwan  was  the  posthumous  title 
of  Sun  Leang'foo]  waa  the  first  intercourse 
between  Wei  and  Loo  ainct*  the  duke’s  accession, 
and  that  the  object  was  to  consult  about  the 
duke’s  attending  a meeting  to  be  called  by  Tsin. 
For  these  purposes  a friendly  mission  of  inquiry 
would  have  been  sufficient;  but  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  Wei  was  acting  in  the  iuterest 
of  TsiOy  the  new  ruler  of  which  wished  to  assert 
what  he  considered  his  claim  to  be  the  leader  of 
the  States.  Duke  Seueu  had,  since  liis  accession, 
been  a devoted  adherent  of  Ts*e,  and  had  stood 
aloof  from  Tsin;  and  now  Wet  required  from 
him  the  engagement  of  a covenant,  to  clear 
itself  with  Tsin,  should  the  duke  after  all  not 
attend  the  meeting. 

Par.  2.  Lae  was  a small  State,  held  by 
Keangs,  with  the  title  of  viscount, — in  the  pres, 
dis.  of  Hwang  'I'Ang'^how,  Shan- 

tung. Tso-she  here  gives  his  canon  regarding 
the  use  of  and  in  the  case  at  leaat  of 
military  expeditions,  saying  that  the  here  im- 
plies that  Loo  had  nut  been  a party  in  planning 
the  expedition: — ‘In  all  military  exp^itions, 
where  Loo  bad  prevloiuly  acted  in  tho  planning 


of  them,  Ik  is  used;  where  it  had  not  done  so, 
we  have  The  K‘ang-he  editors  accept  the 

canon  with  a slight  reservation. 

Par.  4.  See  on  V.  xxi.  3.  Too  observes  here 
that  *the  sacrifice  for  rain  had  had  no  effect,  or 
perhaps  it  had  not  been  offered.’  ['I'be  Chucn 
appends:— ‘The  Red  Teih  made  an  incursion 
into  Tsin,  and  cut  down  and  carried  off  ^he 
growing  grain  of  Heang-yin’]. 

Par.  o.  ilib-jang  was  in  Tsin, — idU  north- 
west from  tho  pres.  dis.  of  Tsin-ehwuy,  dcp. 
Tsih-chow,  Shan-se. 

The  Chucn  says: — ‘Peace  had  been  brought 
about  between  Ch'ing  and  Tsin  by  means  of  the 
counsels  of  Kung-lszc  Sung,  who  therefore  now 
attended  the  earl  of  Ch‘ing,  as  bis  assistant, 
to  this  meeting,  in  winter,  a covenant  was 
made  at  Hih-jang,  when  the  king’s  uncle,  the 
duke  of  Hwan,  was  present,  to  consult  on  the 
case  of  discordant  States.  -On  the  accession  of 
the  marquis  of  Tsin,  [in  the  duke’s  2d  year], 
the  duke  had  not  paid  a court-visit  to  him,  nor 
had  he  since  sent  any  great  officer  to  Tsin  with 
friendly  inquiries.  The  people  of  Tsin  therefore 
now  detained  lum  at  the  meeting,  and  when  the 
covenant  was  made  at  Hwang-foo  [i.^.  Hih- 
jang],  he  did  not  take  part  in  it.  He  got  away 
to  Loo,  however,  by  means  of  bribes;  and  the 
text  does  not  mention  the  covenant  at  ilih-jang, 
to  conc^eal  tho  duke’s  disgrace  in  connection 
with  it.’ 


Eighth  year. 
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In  his  eighth  year,  in  spring,  the  duke  arrived  from  the 
meeting  [at  Hih-jang]. 

In  summer,  in  the  sixth  month,  duke  [Ch wan g’s]  son,  Suy, 
went  to  Ts‘e.  When  he  had  got  to  Hwang,  he  returned. 

On  Sin-sze,  there  w'as  a sacrifice  in  the  grand  temple; 
and  Chung  Suy  died  at  Ch‘uy. 

On  Jin-woo,  the  sacrifice  was  repeated  for  the  next  day; 
but  when  the  pantomimes  entered,  they  put  away 
their  flutes. 

On  Mow-tsze,  [duke  Wiln’s]  wife,  the  lady  Ying,  died. 

An  army  of  Tsin  and  the  White  Teih  invaded  Ts‘in. 

A body  of  men  from  Ts‘oo  extinguished  Shoo-leaou. 

In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  on  Keah-tsze,  the  sun 
was  totally  eclipsed. 

In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  on  Ke-ch‘ow,  we  [had 
arranged  to]  bury  our  duchess.  King  Ying. 

Because  of  rain  the  interment  was  not  eflbcted;  but  on 
[the  next  day]  Kang-yin,  at  mid-day,  it  was  completed. 

[The  duke]  walled  Pfin^-yan^. 

An  army  of  Ts'oo  invaded  Cn'in. 
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Par.  1.  Sc-e  on  V.  1,  2.  Tlie  Chuon  ha-'  here* 
an  entry,  which  tcnniiiates  very  strun^^'ly,  miU 
which  the  K'^anU'he  editors  do  not  ^ive,  hMikiiiK 
on  if,  no  doubt,  as  incrvilihle: — ‘This  spring, 
the  Wliite  Teih  made  peace  with  Tain,  and  in 
the  summer  they  joined  it  in  an  invasion  of 
Tain.  The  people  of  Tsin  caught  a spy  «>f 
and  put  him  to  death  in  Ktiaiig,  in  the  nurket 
place,  but  on  the  (Jlh  day  he  came  alive  again!’ 
Par.  2.  Hwang, — see  II.  xvii.  1.  Kuh-ieang 
•eems  to  take  in  the  sense  of  j 

I rtported  the  execution  of  hU  mission,'  which 
is  evidently  intN»rrcct.  The  meaning  must  be 
that  given  in  the  translation.  From  the  mention 
of  Suy’a  death  in  the  next  par.,  we  must  conclude 
that,  when  he  got  to  Hwang,  he  fell  himself  t««»  ill 
to  proceed  farther,  and  N-gan  to  retrace  his 
Steps  to  Loo.  The  critics  are  hard  upon  him 
for  doing  so.  Too  says  it  was  ‘contrary  to  rule,* 
for,  Imving  receivotl  Ins  niler’s  commission,  he 
should  have  gone  on  till  he  died,  and  arranged  that 
his  corpse  should  beearrie<l  to  the  capital  of 'I’s’e! 

Parr.  3, 4.  Ch*uy  was  in  Ts‘e, — somewhere  in 
the  borders  of  the  pres.  dis.  of  Ping-yin  (^p* 
dep.  Yen-fhuw.  The  phrase  Yj 

‘there  wasa  sacriflee.'  This  is  certniu 
from  the  usage  in  the  Ch'un  Ts‘ew;— comp. 
^ ^ in  VI.ii.fi,  and  ^ in  X.xv.2, 
But  what  particular  sacrifice  is  intended  in  the 
text  is  a matter  of  controversy.  Ying-tah  and 


^ of  p.  2 gives  place  here,  it  will  be  seen,  to 
ftjj,  which  was  only  Suy's  designation  as 
having  l>ecn  the  second  among  his  brothers. 
It  became  the  surname  of  his  descendants;  and 
the  simplest  way  of  accounting  for  its  employ- 
ment here  is  to  suppr)se,  with  .Sfaou,  that  duke 
Seuen  at  once  gave  it  to  his  deceasctl  relative 
and  minister  as  the  clan-name  (|3^)  of  him- 
self and  his  posterity. 

Par.  r>.  This  was  duke  Seuen’s  mother. 
Though  only  a concubine  of  duke  Wftn,  she 
appears  hero  as  his  wife, — raised  to  that  rank 
by  iicr  son.  Kuh  and  Rung  have  ti'fe  instead 
of  making  the  lady  thereby  to  have  been 
! of  the  House  of  Ts‘oo,  and  not  of  that  of  Ts‘in. 

Par.  6.  SeconIII.fi.  This  is  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  white  Tcih  in  the  Classic.  See 
the  Chtien  at  the  commencement  of  this  year. 

Par.  7.  ^ is  with  Kung-yang  Sboo- 

U4iou  was  a small  State, — in  the  pres.  dis.  of 
Leu-keang  Lcu-chow,  Gan- 

hwuy.  'JheoiWr  Shoo  States  were  near  to  it. 
Too  Yu  says  crrcmcously  that  Shoo  and  I.^aou 
were  two  Stales.  Tlie  Chuen  says:— ‘Ts‘oo, 
l)ocauso  the  various  Shoo  States  iiad  revolted 
from  it,  attacke<I  Slioo-leaou  and  extinguished 
it.  The  viscount  of  I's'oo  laid  out  anew  its 
boundaries,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Hwah, 


many  other  critics  tlunk  it  was  the  Te  (^^‘) 
sacrifice;— see  on  V.  viii.  4.  Wmi  Ch‘ing  and 
others  hold  that  it  wa>i  merely  the  summer 
seasonal  sacrifice.  The  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion  is  not  important  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
text. 


‘I  he  sacrifice  was  offcriMl  on  Sin-sze.  and  that 
same  day  the  Kung-tsze  Suy  died  at  Ch‘uy. 
The  two  events  are  chronicled  together,  though 
it  is  not  likely  the  nows  of  Suy’s  death  reached 
Loo  before  the  offering  of  the  sacrifit*c.  It 
reached  it,  however,  before  the  following  day, 
when  the  previous  sacrifice  was  rc|)cato<l ; — sw 
the  note  on  the  name  of  the  (Mh  Book  in  the 
4th  part  of  the  Shoo.  That  ro|>etitiiin  was  com- 
paratively unimportant,  and  the  news  of  Suy’s 
dv>ath  should  have  prevented  it.  Hence  Tso- 
she  says  that  it  was  ‘contrary  to  rule,’  and  we 
have  the  same  dmiion  regarding  it.  as  from 
Confucius  himself,  in  the  Le  Ke,  IL,  Pt.  Il.ii.  20. 

In  p.  4,  is  the  name  fur  the  pantomimic 
performers  at  the  sacriflee.  There  were  civil 
pantomimes  and  martial  pantomimes 

^)i  “"‘J  the  term  was  used  to  cover 
them  both.  Here  we  are  to  think  only  of  the 
civil.  The  martial  pantomimes  carried  in  their 
right  hand  an  axe,  and  in  the  left  a shield;  the 
civil  carried  in  their  right  a pheasant’s  feather, 
and  in  their  left  a flute,  on  wliich  they  played. 
The  flutes  were  put  away  on  this  occasion,  their 
sound  being  thought  inconsistent  with  the  feel- 
ings which  the  news  of  Suy's  death  should  pro- 
duce. It  remains  only  to  speak  of  the  characters 
in  p.3,  the  former  of  which  luis  occa- 


sioned the  critics  great  trouble. 


took  a covenant  from  Woo  and  Yueh,  and  re- 
turned [to  Yitig].* 

Par.  8.  ^ * completely,*  as  in  II.iii.4. 

There  is  an  error  in  the  text  in  tlie  record  of 
this  eclipne.  It  was  total  about  half  past  3 
o’cliKjk  in  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  12,  B.  C,  GOO, 
thus  corrcjipi>nding  to  the  Ut  day  of  the 
tenth  moon,  which  w ould  on  that  year  be  K«Ui- 
tszc(  **  text.  Wang  Taou  sup- 

poses that  the  in  the  te.xt  sltould  be 
and  would  cast  out  the  transferring  the 
from  the  next  par.  to  the  liead  of  this. 
But  in  that  way  we  should  have  no  entry  in 
this  year  under  the  season  of  autumn; — which 
is  contrary  to  the  rule  of  the  classic.  Perhaps 
we  sliuuld  read  as  a paragraph, 

simply  saying— ‘It  was  autumn,  the  7th  month.' 
Tlicn  this  par.  will  begin  -j-*  ^ which 
characters  must  be  removed  from  p.  9,  the  day 
2 "Si  ^ would  still  be  in  the  tenth 

month, — the  2fith  day  of  it. 

rrho  Chuen  appends  here:— Seu  K‘ih  of  Tsin 
had  an  illness  wliich  unHcttled  his  mind.  Klk>h 
Keueh  became  chief  minister  of  tlie  State.  In 
autumn  Seu  K‘ih  was  discharged  from  his  office, 
and  Chaou  Soh  was  appointed  assistant-com- 
mander of  the  3d  army.’] 

Parr.  9,10.  Rung  and  Kuh  for  have 

But  as  a posthumous  title  is  evi- 
dently wrong.  so  used  denotes—'  Day  and 
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night  ri'verunlly  attentive  to  duty  ( 

TsO'Shc  records  that,  at  this  burial,  there  be- 
ing no  flax  in  consequence  of  drought,  they  first 
used  roi>es  ntadc  of  the  fibres  of  the  dolichos, 
to  draw  the  bier.  As  the  burial  did  not  take 
place  till  the  day  after  Kc-ch*ow,  we  must  un- 
derstand a*tf  as  in  the  translation, 
lliat  day  had  been  determined  on  for  the 
ceremony,  after  consulting  the  tortoise-shell, 
according  to  the  rule  mentioned  in  the  Le 
Ke,  I.  Part  I.  v.  23.  that  the  day  should  be 
determined  at  least  ten  days  before.  At  the 
interment  of  a |)erson  of  rank,  however,  the 
number  of  persons  employed  and  observances  to 
be  attended  to  was  so  great,  that  we  can  easily 
understand  how  the  husiitess  would  be  stopt  by 
rain,  though  such  delay  was  not  allowed  in  the 
cose  of  the  burial  of  a common  person.  Tso-she 


says:— ‘Not  to  complete  the  burial  because  of 
the  rain  was  according  to  rule.  The  rule  reqnir- 
chI  that  the  tortoise-shell  should  be  consulted 
about  an  interment  on  a distant  day,  [not  lesa 
than  ten  days!  before  it  took  place,  to  avoid  the 
charge  i>f  not  Deing  affectionately  solicitous  in 
thee  ttse  of  such  a duty.*  ITie  K‘ang-he  editors, 
I however,  strongly  condemn  the  tlelay  in  the  in- 
I tennent,  thinking,  with  Kung  and  Kuh,  that  it 
; was  occasioned  by  the  want  of  sufficient  care  and 
diligence  in  making  the  necessary’  preparations, 
even  after  the  day  had  been  fixed  so  long  before. 

Par.  11.  P‘ing-yang  was  4/e  to  the  north- 
west of  the  pros,  dis.  city  of  Sin-t‘ae 
dept.  Tse-nan.  Tso-sho  says  the  recoil  was 
made  to  show  the  scasonableness  of  the  under- 
taking. 

Par.  12.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘Ch‘in  and  Tsin 
had  made  peace.  An  anny  of  Ts‘oo,  [therefore], 
invaded  Ch‘in.  took  terms  of  submission  from 
it,  and  returned.* 
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IX.  1 In  his  ninth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king's  first  month,  the 
duke  went  to  Ts‘e. 

2 The  duke  arrived  from  Ts‘e. 

3 In  summer,  Ghung-sun  Meeh  went  to  the  capital. 

4 The  marquis  of  Ts‘e  invaded  Lae. 

5 In  autumn,  [we]  took  Kin-mow. 

6 In  the  eighth  month,  the  viscount  of  T‘&ng  died. 

7 In  the  ninth  month,  the  marquis  of  Tsin,  the  duke  of  Sung, 

the  marquis  of  Wei,  the  earl  of  Ch‘ing,  and  the  earl  of 
Ts‘aou,  had  a meeting  in  Hoo. 

8 Seun  Lin-foo  of  Tsin  led  the  armies  [of  the  above  States], 

and  invaded  Ch'in. 

9 On  Sin-yew,  Hih-t‘un,  marquis  of  Tsin,  died  in  Hoo. 

10  In  winter,  in  the  tentli  month,  on  Kwei-yevv,  Ch‘ing,  mar- 

quis of  Wei,  died. 

1 1 A body  of  men  from  Sung  laid  siege  to  [the  capital  of] 

Tang. 

12  Tlie  viscount  of  Ts‘oo  invaded  Ch‘ing;  [and]  Keoh  Keueh 

of  Tsin  led  a force,  and  relieved  it. 

13  Ch'in  put  to  death  its  great  officer  Seeh  Yay. 


Parr.  1,  2.  Tao-atio  says  nothing  on  tficsc  | 
two|  Arr.  Fan  Ning,  Sun  Fut).  and  other  criiica,  { 
remark  on  the  duke'a  throwing  on  one  aide  tlie  | 
mourning  for  hu  motltcr,  and  going  away  to 
Ts‘e;  but  we  liavc  seen  that  during  all  his  rule 
the  duke  was  reduced  toa  miserablesubserviency 
to  that  State. 

Par.  3.  This  Chung-sun  Mwh  wa*  the  grand- 
aon  of  Kung'Sun  Gauu.  whose  name  occurs  so 
often  in  Books  V.  and  VI.  Of  course  ho  was 
the  great-grandson  of  K'ing-foo,  who  died«  or 
was  obliged  rather  to  strangle  himself,  in  the  2d 
year  of  duke  Min.  M«h’a  ifosthumous  title  was 
Heen  (0).  He  waa  ^ B «'■' 

Chuen  on  VI.  xr.  4, 


The  Chuen  says: — *In  spring,  the  king  had 
sent  to  Loo  demanding  from  the  duke  a mission 
of  friendly  inquiries.  In  summer,  [therefore], 
Mfing  Hccn  went  on  such  a mission  to  Chow,  and 
the  king,  considering  that  he  conducted  it  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  propriety,  gave  him  rich  ^Aa.' 
Too  observes  that  the  king’s  previous  mission  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  text,  as  a gentle  condemna- 
tion of  the  king's  conduct. 

Far.  4.  Lac, — see  p.  8 of  last  year. 

Par.  6.  Acc.  to  Too  Y u.  Kin-mow  was  a Stat  o 
belonging  to  one  of  the  E or  wild  tribes  of  the 
east; — in  the  south  of  the  pres.  dis.  of  E-shwuy 
C^JY  E-chow.  This  identification  is 

better  than  that  of  Kung-yang,  who  would 
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make  it  out  to  be  a town  of  Clio(» 

Tso-the  thinks  the  ' took ’ (J^)  denotes 
the  ease  with  wliich  tiic  capture  was  made. 
More  likely  is  the  opinion  of  Wang  K*ih 

that  the  term  is  a gentle  one  for  ‘extin- 
guished,* partially  concealing  the  lawlessness  of 
Luo. 

Par.  C.  This  was  duke  Ch’atm  ,^)  of 
T‘&ng.  See  on  I.  vii. *i;  but  in  Yin's  time  the 
lords  of  T'ftiig  wore  ntarquises.  'i'hey  had  now 
dcBceiuIed  two  steps,  and  were  only  viscounts. 

Parr.  7 — 9.  Hoo — see  III.  xxiii.  10,  «la/.  Too, 
in  assigning  the  situation  of  Hoo,  always  says  it 
bclongc<l  to  Ch‘ing.  Kung-yang,  however,  here 
says  it  belonge<l  to  Tsin;  ancl  the  K*ang-he 
editors  add ucetlie  Bamboo  IxHtks,  under  the  reign 
of  king  Chiiig-ting,  to  show  that,  though  the 
place  original!)  belongeti  to  Ch'ing,  it  ultimately 
became  a possession  of  Tsin.  At  this  time,  how- 
ever, it  still  btdonged  to  Ch‘ing. 

The  Chuen  says: — ‘The  meeting  at  Hoo  was 
to  punish  discordant  States.  The  marquis  of 
Ch*in  did  not  attend  it  [Sec  on  p.  1 2 of  last  year], 
andSeunLin-fuo,  with  the  annicsof  the  States,  j 
invadeil  Ch‘ln;  but,  on  the  death  of  tlie  marquis 
of  Tsin  at  Hoo,  lie  returned.* 

Acc.  to  Too,  there  was  no  Sin-yew  day  in  the 
0th  month.  Kwei-yew  in  next  par.  was  the 
10th  of  the  lOlh  month;  and  Sin-yew  therefore 
must  have  been  the  6th. 

Par.  10.  In  this  attack  of  T'fing,  Sung,  says 
Tso-slie,  took  advantage  of  the  death  of  the 
viscount  in  the  8th  month. 

Par.  12.  The  Chuen  says:— ‘The  viscount 
of  Ts'oo,  because  of  the  affair  at  Le  [What  affair 


this  wa^  is  not  known.  Too  finds  it  in  connec- 
tion with  the  2d  Chuen  at  the  end  of  the  Gth 
year],  invadeil  (.'h‘ing.  which  was  relieved  by 
Kcoh  Kcueh  of  Tsin.  The  earl  of  Chdiig  defeated 
an  army  of  Ts‘ou  at  Lew-fan.  to  the  joy  of  all 
the  people.  Tsre-leang,  however,  was  sad,  and 
said,  “This  [victory]  will  prove  a calamity  to 
tile  State.  We  shall  die  before  very  long.”  ’ 
Pot.  18.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘Duke  Ling  of 
Ch'in,  with  [his  two  ministers]  K'ung  King  nnd 
K Hkng-foo,  all  had  an  intrigue  with  Hca  Ke 
[A  daughter  of  the  House  of  Ch4ng,  sumnmed 
Ke,  the  widow  of  nn  officer  of  Ch‘in,  sumamed 
or  designated  Hea],  and  each  of  the  three  of 
them  wore  an  article  of  her  under  clothing, 
with  which  they  made  game  with  one  anotlier 
in  the  c'ourt.  SlH;h  (Kung  and  Kuh  have 
for  1^)  Yay  remonstrated  with  the  duke, 
saying,  * When  ruler  and  ministers  thus  proclaim 
their  lewdness,  the  people  liave  nothing  good 
to  imitate.  The  report  of  such  things  is  not 
good ; — let  your  lordship  put  that  article  away.** 
'i'he  duke  said  he  would  change  his  conduct, 
but  he  told  the  other  two  what  S^h  Yay  had 
said;  and  when  they  asked  leave  to  kill  him,  he 
did  not  forbid  them.  Tay  thereon  was  killed. 
Cnnfucius  said,  “The  words  of  the  ode,  (She, 
lll.ii.  ode  X.  6X 

* When  the  people  have  many  perversities 
Do  not  you  set  up  your  own  perversity 
before  them,* 

are  applicable  to  the  case  of  Seeb  Tay.”* 

This  cannot  be  the  decision  of  Confucius 
upon  the  fate  of  Sech  Yay,  though  we  find  it 
expanded  in  the  Kea  Yu 
(the  ^ ^ 
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X.  1 In  his  tenth  year,  in  spring,  the  duke  went  to  Ts‘e.  Tlie 
duke  arrived  from  Ts‘e, 

2 The  people  of  Ts‘e  restored  to  us  tlie  lauds  of  Tse-se. 

3 In  summer,  in  the  the  fourth  moiitli,  on  Ping-sliin,  the  sun 

was  eclipsed. 

4 On  Ke-sze,  Yuen,  marquis  of  Ts‘e,  died. 

5 The  Head  of  the  Ts'uj'  family  of  Ts‘e  left  the  State,  and  fled 

to  Wei. 

6 The  duke  went  to  Ts‘e. 

7 In  the  fifth  month,  the  duke  arrived  from  Ts‘e. 

8 On  Kwei-sze,  Ilea  Ch‘ing-shoo  of  Ch'iii  murdered  his  ruler, 

P‘ing-kwoh. 

9 In  the  sixth  month,  an  army  of  Sung  invaded  T‘&ng. 

10  Kung-sun  Kwei-foo  went  to  Ts‘e,  to  the  burial  of  duke 

Hwuy  of  Ts‘e. 

11  A body  of  men  from  Tsin,  one  from  Sung,  one  from  Wei, 

and  one  from  Ts'aou,  invaded  Ch‘ing. 

12  In  autumn,  the  king  [by]  Heaven's  [grace]  sent  his  youngest 

brother  to  Loo  on  a mission  of  friendly  itiquiries. 

13  Kung-sun  Kwei-foo  led  a force  to  invade  Clioo,  and  took 

Yih. 

14  There  were  great  floods. 

15  Ke-sun  HUng-foo  went  to  Ts‘e. 

16  In  winter,  Kung-sun  Kwei-foo  went  to  Ts‘e. 

17  The  marquis  of  Ts‘e  sent  Kwoh  Tso  to  Loo  on  a mission  of 

friendly  inquiries. 

18  There  was  famine. 

19  The  viscount  of  Ts'oo  invaded  Ch'ing. 


Pait.  1,2.  This  wm  now  tlic  4th  time  thiit 
the  duke  hnd  repftired  to  the  court  of  Ts'e. 
The  Chuen  se-ys: — ‘In  spring,  the  duke  went 
to  Ts‘e;  and  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e,  iu  consideration 
of  the  submission  and  service  of  the  duke,  re- 
stored the  lands  of  Tse-st*.*  Tliose  lands  were 
taken  by  Ts‘e,  it  wilt  Iw  remcniberetl,  In  the 
duke's  first  year,  being  the  price  whicli  Loo  paid 
for  TsHi'a  support  of  the  duke's  usurpation. 

Par.  3.  This  eclipse  was  visible  at  sunrise, 
on  the  2Gth  February,  B.  C.  5U8.  Ping-shin 
was  the  1st  day  of  (he  moon. 

Parr.  4,5.  The  Ts'uy  family  or  clan  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful  in  Ts‘e.  It  was  descended 
from  a son  uf  one  of  the  ancient  princes  of  the 
State, — duke  Ting  ( J who  died  B.  C. 

1052.  To  that  son  the  lands  of  Ta*uy  had  been 
assigne<l,  and  Ts'uy  became  the  surname  of  his 
descendants.  We  have  met  with  a Ts'uy  Yaou, 
who  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Shing-puh,in  the 
28th  year  of  duke  He.  The  head  of  the  clan  at 
this  time  was,  acc.  to  Tso-she,  Ts'uy  Choo 

and  it  It  to  him  the  text  refers.  We  find 
him  (?)  long  siter  this,  in  IX.  xxv.  2,  in  Ts*e 
again,  and  murdering  bis  ruler. 


The  Cliuen  says: — 'In  summer,  duke  Hwuy 
of  Ts’e  died.  Ts'uy  Choo  had  been  a favourite 
with  him;  and  (the  ministers],  Kaouand  Kwoh, 
being  afraid  ot  Ts'uy’s  exorcising  a pressure 
upon  them,  drove  him  out; — when  he  fled  to 
Wei.  The  language  of  the  text,—*  The  Head  of 
theTs'uy  family,'  shows  that  he  was  nut  driven 
out  for  any  fault  of  his  (?  );  moreover,  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  to  Loo  about  him  as  the 
Head  of  his  clan,  and  not  by  his  name.  When 
a great  officer  of  any  State  flod  from  it,  or  wae 
banished,  the  annonncemeiu  of  it  ran, — "Our 
subject,  so  and  so,  Hoad  of  the  clan  so  and  so, 
has  failed  to  maintHin  the  charge  of  his  ancee- 
tral  temple;  and  wu  presume  to  announce  the 
fact."  Such  annuuncement  was  made  to  other 
States  in  the  case  of  one  who  had  been  sent 
with  the  raission-jaile  aud  offerings  of  silk 
on  missions  of  friendly  inquiries)  to  them ; but 
not  in  the  case  of  other  officers.' 

The  reason  why  we  have  ^ here,  and 
not  if  indeed  the  officer  was  really 

Choo,  need  not  be  anxiously  sought.  Tso-she'a 
canon  about  it  is  inadmissible ; soisKung-ying's, 
that  it  is  to  condemn  the  principle  and  the  prac- 
tice in  Ts'e  of  hereditary  offices  ( lii  *“* 
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ito  >9  Kuli-U'an{i:*8,  tbtt  it  indicates  that  the  | 
clan,  as  well  as  the  individual,  was  driven  from 
the  State. 

Parr.  6,7.  ‘The  duke,’  saysTso-shc,  ‘hurried 
away  to  Ts‘e,  to  be  present  at  t)>e  earliest  cere- 
monies to  the  deceased  marquis.’  After  this  he 
paid  no  more  viitits  to  Ts‘e. 

Par.  8.  'The  Chuen  says : — * Duke  Ling  of 
Ch‘in,  with  K*ung  Ning  and  £ llAng-foo,  was 
drinking  in  tin*  house  of  the  family  [Sec 
the  Chuen  on  the  last  par.  of  last  year],  when 
the  duke  said  to  Hflng-foo,  “ Ch‘ing-8hoo  [The 
ton  of  Ilea  Ke,  and  Head  of  the  family,  as  his 
father  was  deatl]  is  like  you.”  “ He  is  also  like 
your  lordship,”  was  the  reply.  Ch*ing-shoo 
[overheard  ihene  remarks,  and]  was  indignant 
at  them;  and  when  the  duke  was  [trying  to] 
escape  [front  the  house]  by  the  stable,  he  shot, 
and  killed  him.  Tlie  two  officers  fled  to  Ts‘oo.’ 
This  is  a case  in  which  ‘executed ' would  be  a 
better  rendering  really  of  3^  than  ‘murdered.’ 
Par.  9.  The  siege  of  the  capital  of  T*ftng  by 
Sung  in  the  past  year  fp.  10]  had,  we  may  pre- 
sume, been  fruitless.  Now,  again,  os  the  Chuen 
says,  * the  pt»ople  of  T‘ftng,  relying  upon  Tsin, 
would  nut  do  service  to  Sung;  and  in  the  6(h 
month,  an  army  of  Sung  invaded  T‘&ng.* 

Par.  10.  Kwei-foo  was  the  son  of  Chung 
Suy,  and  of  course  was  himself  a Kung-iun, 

* gramlson  ’ of  duke  Chwang.  The  burial  of 
duke  Hwuy  took  place  before  the  proper  time. 
Hwuy  Ching-heen  observes  that  when  we  con- 
sider how  the  head  of  the  Ts‘uy  clan  was  driven 
out  of  the  State  immediately  after  the  duke’s 
death,  how  the  burial  was  hastened,  and  how 
his  son  is  styled  marquis  (p.  17)  before  the  year 
was  expinxl.  there  must  have  been  troubles  in 
Ts*c,  of  which  we  have  not  any  record. 

Par.  11.  The  Chuen  says:—*  Ch‘ing  had  made 
peace  with  Ts‘ou  [After  the  events  related  on 

F.  12  of  last  year].  The  armies  of  these  States, 
therefore],  invaded  ChHng,  took  from  it  terms 
of  submission,  and  returned.’ 

Far.  12.  Kung-yang  says  that  'the  king’s 
youngest  son  * here  introduced  was  the  reigning 


king's  full  brother.  Uis  father  therefore  was 
kingKdng(b^  'Phe prince’s  descendants 

were  dukes  of  Lew.  and  the  Chuen  here  calls 
him  ‘ duke  K'ang  of  Lew,*  adding  that  his  visit 
was  in  return  for  that  of  Mftng  Keen  to  the 
court,  in  p.  8 of  last  year. 

Par.  13.  Yih  was  a city  of  Choo, — in  the 
pros.  dis.  of  Tsow  (^|}  dcp.  Yen-chow. 

Rut  in  the  Chuen  on  VI.  xhi.  3 the  capital  of 
Choo  ap|>ears  removed  to  Yih;  and  the  taking 
of  Yih  would  be  equivalent  to  extinguishing 
Choo,  which,  wo  know,  was  not  the  case.  On 
this  account,  the  K'ang-he  editors  iodine  to 
adopt  the  reading  of  Kung-yang, — of  for 


m- 

Par.  H.  See  II.  i.  5,  et  aL 
Par.  15.  Tso-she  says:— ‘Ke  Wftn  went  on  a 
friendly  mission  to  Ts'e, — for  the  1st  time,  since 
the  accession  of  the  new  marquis.’ 

Par.  16.  Tso-she  says: — ‘In  winter  Tszo-kea 
(Kung-sun  Kwei-foo’s  designation)  went  toTs% 
with  reference  to  our  invasion  of  Choo.’ 


Par.  17.  Tso-she  says:— ‘Kwoh  Woo’s  (j^ 
was  the  posthumous  title  of  Kwoh  Tso)  mis- 
sion was  in  return  for  that  of  Ko  Wftn,  in  p.  15. 


Par.  18.  Sun  Fuh  defines  the  term  ‘famine’ 


as  descriptive  of  the  crops  not  coming  to 
maturity,  * the  five  kinds  of  grain  not  ripening 

Par.  19.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘The  viscount 
of  Ts‘00  invaded  Chlng  [See  the  reason  on 
p.  11].  Szc  Hwuy  of  Tsin  relieved  it,  and 
drove  the  army  of  Ts‘00  to  the  north  of  the  Yin. 
Tsze-kca  [The  Kung-taze  Kwel-s&ng]  died,  and 
the  pmple  proceeded  to  punish  the  authors  of 
the  disorder  in  which  duke  Yew  died,  ’fhev 
broke  open  the  coffin  of  Tszo-kea,  and  drove  aU 
the  branches  of  the  family  from  the  State. 
They  changed  the  grave  of  duke  Yew,  and  gave 
him  the  posthumous  title  of  Ling.’ 


Eleventh  year. 
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XL  1 It  was  the  [duke’s]  eleventh  year,  the  spring,  the  king’s 
first  month. 

2 In  summer,  the  viscount  of  Ts'oo,  the  marquis  of  Ch'in, 

and  the  earl  of  Ch‘iug,  made  a covenant  in  Shin-ling! 

3 Kung-sun  Kwei-foo  joined  an  officer  of  Ts‘e  in  invading  Keu. 

4 In  autuinn,  the  marquis  of  Tsin  had  a meeting  wiUi  the 

Teih  in  Tswan-han. 
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5 In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  the  people  of  Ts‘oo  put  to 

death  Hea  Ch‘ing-shoo  of  Ch‘in. 

6 On  Ting-hae,  the  viscount  of  Ts‘oo  entered  [the  capital  of] 

Ch‘in. 

7 He  restored  Kung-sun  Ning  and  E H&ng-foo  to  Ch‘in. 


Par.  2.  The  Chuen  aays; — ‘Tills  spring,  the 
Tisconnt  of  Ts‘oo  invaded  Ch‘ing  [Because  of 
the  action  in  the  Chuen  on  par.  12  of  the  9th 
year],  and  advanced,  as  far  as  Leih.  Tsze- 
iMng  (K‘eu-tsih  of  the  Chuen  on  IV.  8)  said, 
“ Tsin  and  Ts*oo  make  no  effort  to  show  kind- 
ness  [to  smaller  States],  but  keep  struggling 
for  the  superiority ; — there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  take  the  side  of  the  [first]  comer. 
They  have  no  faith ; — why  should  we  show  good 
faith  ?’*  Accordingly,  Ch‘ing  accepted  the  do* 
nsands  of  Ts‘oo;  and  in  summer,  IVoo  took  a 
covenant  in  Shingling,  when  Ch‘in  and  Cb‘izig 
make  their  submission  to  it.* 

Shin-ling  was  in  Ch'in, — 40 /e  to  the  north- 
west of  the  dcp.  city  of  (.'h‘in-chow,  Ho-nan. 
Rnh  has  |^.  This  was  the  2d  time  at 
which  the  chief  of  Ts‘oo  presided  over  a meeting 
of  other  princes.  The  1st  time  was  in  the  27th 
year  of  duke  He. 

[The  Chuen  adds  here: — ‘ Tsre-ch‘ung,  minis- 
ter of  the  Left,  of  Ts'oo,  made  an  incursion  into 
Sung,  while  the  king  (t.e.,  the  viscount)  waited 
at  Yen.  Wei  Oae-I<^h,  the  chief  minister, 
undertook  the  walling  of  E,  and  appointed  the 
border-warden  to  make  the  arrangements  and 
calculations  for  the  business.  He  then  gave 
these  to  the  superintendent  of  the  work,  who 
estimated  the  labour  to  be  done,  and  the  num- 
ber of  days;  gave  out  all  the  money  that  was 
neci'SBary  for  it;  adjusted  the  frames,  and  pro- 
vided the  baskets  and  stampers,  and  other 
articles  for  raising  the  walls ; apportioned  equal- 
ly their  tasks,  according  to  the  distance  of  the 
labourers  from  the  place;  marked  out  with  his 
feet  the  foundations;  supplied  the  provisions; 
and  determined  the  inspectors.  The  work  was 
completed  in  30  days,  exactly  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  calculations.*] 

Par.  8.  Notwithstanding  the  operations  of 
Ts‘e  and  Loo  against  Keu  in  the  duke*s  4Ch 
year,  that  State,  it  would  appear,  continued  to 
maintain  a hostile  attitude,  which  led  to  the  in- 
vasion in  the  text 

Far.  4.  We  have  here  probably  the  issue  of 
the  policy  towards  the  Teih,  recommended  to 
the  marquis  of  Tsin  in  the  Chuen  appended 
to  VI.  4.  The  Chuen  says  here : — ‘ K^h  Clring 
[Ktoh  Reueh]  of  Tsin  sought  for  terms  of 
peace  from  the  Teih  ; and  all  the  rest  of  their 
tribes,  Mng  distres^  and  indignant  at  the 
services  required  from  them  by  the  Red  Teih, 
made  submission  to  Tsin.  The  meeting  this 
autumn  was  on  the  occasion  of  their  doing  so. 
In  regard  to  the  marquis’s  going  to  them,  all 
the  great  officers  wished  to  [the  chiefs  of] 
the  Teih  [to  Tsin],  but  RmH  ChHng  said, 
" Where  there  is  not  virtue,  the  next  best  thing 
is  to  show  earnest  diligence.  Without  such  dili- 
gence, how  can  we  seek  for  the  adherence  of 
others?  If  we  can  show  it,  however,  [succeas] 
will  follow.  Let  the  marquis  go  to  theoL'  It 
is  said  io  the  (She,  IV.  i.  [UL] 


‘ Ring  Wftn  did  indeed  labour  earnestly.* 

[If  king  Win  did  so,  how  much  more  ought 
we,  who  are  of  such  inferior  virtue!"* 

Tswan-han  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Teih, 
but  its  site  has  not  been  more  exactly  deter- 
mined. 

Parr.  6—7.  See  IX.  13,  and  X.  8,  with  the 
Chuen  on  them.  The  Chuen  aays  here: — ‘In 
winter,  the  viscount  of  Ts‘oo,  because  of  the 
deed  perpetrated  by  the  head  of  the  family, 
invaded  Ch4n,  publishing  a notice  to  the  peo- 
ple that  they  should  make  no  movement,  as  he 
wished  to  punish  only  the  bead  of  the  Shaou-se 
[^^  name  of  the  grand-father  of 

Ch‘ing-shoo.  His  designation  was  Tsse-htt]. 
Forthwith  he  entered  [the  capital  of]  Ch‘in, 
and  put  to  death  IIm  Cn‘ing-shoo,  having  him 
tom  in  pieces  by  chariots  [1^  the  1st  Chuen, 
appended  to  II.  xviii.  3]  at  the  Leih  gate.  He 
then  proceeded  to  make  Ch‘in  a district  [of 
Ts‘oo]. 

'At  this  time,  the  marquis  of  Chun  was  in 
Tsin;  and  8hub  of  Shin  had  been  sent  [bv  tlte 
viscount]  to  Ts‘0.  When  Shuh  returned  he 
reported  the  discharge  of  his  mission,  and  with- 
drew, [without  saving  anything  about  the  af- 
fairs of  Chun].  *^he  king  sent  to  reprove  him, 
Mjing,  “ Cli'ing-shoo  acted  very  wickcdlj, 
murdering  his  ruler.  With  [the  forces  of  my 
own  and]  other  States  I have  punished  and 
executed  him.  The  princes  of  those  *t>tates  and 
the  dukes  of  our  districts  have  all  congratulated 
me;  what  Is  the  reason  that  you  alone  have  of- 
fer^ no  congratulation?*’  “ May  I still  explain 
myself?**  replied  Shah.  “You  may,”  aaia  the 
king;  and  Shuh  continued,  “'Fhc crime  of 
Ch'ing-shoo  in  murdering  his  ruler  was  great, 
and  you  performed  a righteous  deed  In  punish- 
ing and  executing  him.  But  the  people  have  a 
saying,  “He  led  his  ox  through  another  man’s 
field,  and  the  ox  was  taken  from  him.”  Now 
he  that  so  led  his  ox  to  trample  on  another 
man’s  field  indeed  committed  sii  offence;  but 
when  his  ox  was  taken  from  him,  the  punish- 
ment was  too  severe.  The  princes  followed 
you  in  this  enterprise,  saying  it  was  to  punish  a 
criminal ; but  now  you  have  made  Ch'in  one  of 
your  districts,  desiring  its  riches.  You  called 
out  the  princes  to  punish  an  qCfender,  and  you 
are  sending  them  away  after  satisfying  your 
covetousness  doffi  not  this  seem  improper  ?** 
The  king  replied,  “ Good  1 I had  not  heard  this 
view  of  the  case ! Can  1 still  give  Ch'in  back  ?** 
‘‘That,”  said  Shuh,  “will  be  an  instance  of 
what  we  small  men  call  “ Taking  a thing  fkom 
one’s  breast  and  giving  it  [back].” ' 

‘The  viscount  accordingly  restored  the  Suto 
of  Ch'in;  but  from  each  of  its  villages  he  took  a 
man,  and  carried  them  with  him  to  Ts'oo,  where 
he  settled  them  in  a place  which  be  called  Hes- 
chow.  Hence  what  the  text  says, — “ The  viKount 
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of  Ta'oo  entered  Chin,  and  restored  Kung-ann 
King,  and  E Hflng>foo,”  la  worded  to  show  how 
the  vUoount  obaerTed  the  nilea  of  propriety/ 

The  viacount  of  Ta*oo  did  right  in  not  appro- 
priating Chin  to  himself;  but  moat  western 
readers  will  form  a very  different  judgment  | 
from  Tso-ahe  on  hia  execution  of  Hca  Ching-  ' 
aboo  and  hia  restoration  of  the  two  villains,  K‘ung  | 


SEUEN.  ^ll 

King  and  E Hing-f^oa  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
Kung-yang  has  ^ for 
[The  Chuen  atida  here: — ‘After  the  affair  at 
IjC  [See  on  IX.  12],  the  earl  of  Ching  made  hia 
escape  home,  and  [the  viacount  of]  TaNso  was 
not  able  aubae<]UcntV  to  obtain  hia  desire.  And 
though  Ching  accepted  a covenant  [from  Ta*oo] 
this  year  at  Shin-ling,  it  kept  trying  to  strength- 
en  itself  by  doing  service  to  Tain.’] 
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XII.  1 In  the  duke’s  twelfth  year,  in  spring,  there  wa.s  the  burial 
of  duke  Ling  of  Ch‘in. 

2 Tlie  viscount  of  Ts'oo  laid  siege  to  [the  capital  of]  Clritig. 

3 In  summer,  in  tlie  si.xtli  month,  on  Yili-maou,  Seun  Lin- 

foo  of  Tsin  led  a force,  and  fought  with  the  viscount 
of  Ts‘oo  at  Peih,  when  tlie  army  of  Tsin  was  dis- 
gracefully defeated. 

4 It  was  autumn,  tlie  seventh  month. 

5 In  winter,  in  the  twelfth  month,  on  Mow-yin,  the  viscount 

of  Ts'oo  e.xtinguished  Seaoii. 

G An  officer  of  Tsin,  one  of  Sung,  one  of  AVei,  and  one  of 
Ts‘aou,  made  a covenant  togetlier  at  Ts‘ing-k‘ew. 

7 An  arinj'  of  Sung  invaded  Cli'in,  [but]  a body  of  men 
from  AVei  relieved  it. 

Pur.  1.  Twenty-two  months  h«d  olapsed  since  . altars,  so  that  I may  chanije  my  course,  and 
the  death  of  duke  Lin(!  at  the  hands  of  Hca  serve  your  lordship  e<|ually  with  the  governors 
Clfing-shoo.  We  can  hanlly  suppose  that  his  | of  the  nine  [«t*w]  districts  [which  you  havo 
body  had  been  unburied  all  tliat  time.  Perhaps  ! estaLlished],  ttiat  wit)  lie  your  kindness,  and  it 
the  rites  of  interment  were  now  perfomuHl  in  a is  my  desire,  but  it  is  what  I do  not  dare  to 
more  regular  and  solemn  manner,  the  coffin  hoj)e  for.  I have  presumed  to  disclose  to  you 
being  deposited  in  a new  grave.  all  my  heart;  your  lurdsliip  will  take  your 

Par.  2.  The  Chuen  at  the  end  of  last  year  measures  acamlingly.” 
was  preparatory  to  this  par.,  t«>  supply  the  reason  ‘His  attendants  urged  the  viscount  not  to 
for  the  fresh  invasion  of  CIring  by  Ts‘oo.  We  grant  [the  earl’s  request],  urging  that,  having 
have  here  the  following  narrative: — ‘In  spring.  | got  the  State,  he  ought  not  to  forgive  him;  but 
the  viscount  of  Ts‘oo  had  held  the  capital  the  king  repliwl,  “ Since  the  ruler  of  Ch‘ing  can 
of  Ch'ing  in  siege  for  17  days,  when  the  pi-ople  | humble  himself  thus,  he  must  be  able  to  secure 
divined  whether  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  { the  faith  of  his  people;  how  can  I hope  to  obtain 
accept  conditions  of  peace,  but  the  answer  was  the  State?**  With  this  he  retired  30/s,  and 
not  favourable.  They  tlien  divineil  whether  granted  peace.  P‘wan  Wang  entered  the  city 
they  should  we<‘p  in  the  grand  temple,  and  and  made  a coveiiAiit ; and  Tsze-leang  left  it  to 
bring  forth  their  chariots  into  the  streets  [i*  e.,  be  a hostage  [with  Ts‘oo].* 
probably,  to  Ihj  ready  for  removing  where  Ts‘oo  Par.  3.  Peih  was  in  Ch’ing, — 6 le  to  the  east 
might  direct];  and  the  reply  was  favourable,  of  Tiring  Chow,  dep.  K‘ae-fung. 

The  people  of  the  city  then  made  a great  weeping.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘In  summer,  in  the  6th 
and  the  keepers  of  the  parajicls  all  cried  aloud,  month,  the  armies  of  Tsin  [nmrcheil  to]  relieve 
so  that  the  viscount  of  Ts'oo  w ithdrew  his  men.  Ciping.  Setin  Lin-foo  connuandetl  the  anny’  of 
till  the  people  repaired  the  wall.  He  then  ad-  the  centre  [In  place  of  Kwh  Keuch],  with  Swn 
vanced  and  renewed  the  siege,  when  the  place  was  Hwoh  as  his  assistant  [In  room  of  Un-foo].  Sze 
reduced  at  the  end  of  three  months.  He  entered  - Hwuy  commanded  the  first  army,  with  K^h 
the  city  by  the  Hwang  gale,  and  proceeded  to  ! K‘ih*as  his  assistant  [In  room  of  Chaou  Soh], 
the  principal  street,  where  he  was  met  by  the  ' Chaou  Soh  commanded  the  3d  anny,  with  Lwan 
earl  of  Ch'ing,  with  his  flesh  exposed,  and  lead-  i Siioo  as  his  assistant.  Chaou  Kwoh  and  ( haou 
ing  a sheep.  “Uncared  for  by  lU*aven,”  said  I Ying-ts*o  were  the  great  officers  of  the  army  of 
the  carl,  “1  could  not  serve  your  lordship,  and  the  centre;  Kung  Soh  and  Chaou  CiPuen,  those 
aroused  your  anger,  till  it  has  been  di>charged  of  the  1st  army;  am)  Seun  Show  and  Chaou 
upon  ray  city.  The  ofleiico  is  all  mine;  and  I Tnmg,  those  o!  the  3d.  Han  Keueli  was  marshal 
daredo  nothing  now  but  wait  for  your  commands,  of  the  host. 

If  you  carry  us  away  to  the  south  of  the  Keang,  * When  they  reached  the  Ho,  they  heanl  that 
to  occupy  the  land  by  the  shore's  of  the  sea,  be  Ch'ing  had  made  pi^ace  with  Ts'oo.  and  Hwan- 
it  so.  if  you  lake  the  State  and  give  it  to  some  j tsze  [Hwan  was  Lin-foo's  posthumous  title] 

wished  to  return,  saying,  “We  arc  too  late  for 
the  relief  of  Ch'ing;  what  will  be  the  use  now 
of  perilling  the  lives  of  our  people?  Lot  us  wait 
till  Ts'oo  has  retired,  and  then  make  a movement 
[against  Ching].** 


other  as  its  ruler,  to  whom  1 shall  bo  as  in  the 
position  of  a handmaid,  l>e  it  so.  If  you  kindly 
regard  former  relations  of  friendship  between 
our  States,  and  to  obtain  blessing  from  [the 
kings]  Le  and  Seuen,  and  from  [the  dukesj 
Uwan  and  Woo,  you  do  not  extinguish  our 
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* Woo-!s*e  of  Suy  (Szc  liwuy)  approved  oAhis 
view,  and  nald,  “According  to  what  I have 
beard,  mUitary  enterprizes  should  be  undertaken 
only  when  there  i»  an  opportunity  of  prosecuting 
them  with  advantage.  An  enemy  whocuUit'ales, 
witliout  changing,  kindness  in  his  virtue,  justice 
in  his  punishments,  the  ortlering  of  his  govern- 
ment, the  right  regulation  of  different  affairs, 
and  the  statutes  and  rules  of  hts  State,  is  not 
to  bo  contended  with;  it  is  not  against  such 
an  one  that  wc  conduct  punitive  cxpi‘ditions. 
Now  when  the  army  of  Ts‘oo  pmdshwl  (‘li‘ing, 
there  was  anger  lK‘cause  of  its  double  dealing, 
and  compassion  wlu-n  the  earl  humhU^l  himself. 
When  it  revolted  from  him,  [the  viscountj  in- 
vaded it.  When  it  submitted,  he  forgave  it: — 
bis  kindness  and  justice  were  establishetl. 
I'hore  was  the  justice  of  punishment  in  the  at- 
tack of  revolt ; there  was  the  kindness  of  virtue 
in  the  gentle  dealing  with  submissiuu.  Both 
these  things  were  shown. 

‘[Again],  last  year  TbSk)  entered  the  capital 
of  Ch'in,  and  this  year  it  enterwl  that  of  Clring; 
but  its  people  have  not  comphiineil  of  the  fatigue 
and  toil,  nor  murmured  against  their  ruler: 
— show  iiig  how  well  its  government  is  ordered. 
[Then],  thrtmglumt  Ts’oo,  when  its  forces  are 
called  out  according  to  its  system,  its  truveUing 
merchants,  Imsitandtnen,  mechanics,  and  station- 
ary traders,  have  not  their  Si'veral  occupatiims 
Injuriously  interferiHl  with,  and  the  footmen  and 
chnriot-mcn  act  in  harmony  with  one  another: 
— showing  how  collision  is  avoided  in  its  order- 
ing of  affairs. 

‘[Further],  when  Wei  Gaou  became  chief 
minister,  he  selected  the  best  statutes  of  Ts‘oo. 
When  the  army  is  marching,  the  [footmen  of 
the]  right  keep  on  either  side  of  the  chariot,  and 
those  of  the  left  go  in  quest  of  grass  and  rushes, 
llie  l>earcrs  of  the  standards  of  the  maou  keep 
in  advance,  looking  out  anxiously  that  nothing 
occur  for  which  there  is  not  preparation.  The 
troops  in  the  centre  are  ready  to  act  as  occasion 
may  require,  while  bcliind  them  is  the  strength 
of  the  army.  'The  different  officers  move  ac- 
cording to  the  signals  displayed,  and  the  onier- 
ing  of  the  army  is  ready  for  any  emergency, 
without  8|>ecial  orders  for  it  being  given.  Thus 
is  Ts'oo  able  to  carry  out  its  statutes. 

[Lastly],  When  the  viscount  of  Ts‘oo  raises 
individuals  to  office,  they  are  of  the  same  surname 
with  himself,  chosen  from  among  his  relatives, 
and  of  other  surnauies,  cho!*en  from  the  old  ser- 
vants of  the  State.  But  offices  arc  given  with 
due  respect  to  the  necessary  qualifications,  and 
rewards  are  conforroil  according  to  the  service 
performed,  while  at  the  same  time  additional 
kindness  is  shown  to  the  aged.  Strangers  re- 
ceive gifts,  and  enjoy  various  exemptions.  Offi- 
cers and  the  common  people  have  different 
dresses  to  distinguish  them.  The  noble  have  a 
defined  standard  of  honour;  the  mean  have  to 
comport  themselves  according  to  different  de- 
grees. Thus  are  the  rules  of  propriety  observed 
in  Ts‘oo. 

* Now  why  should  we  enter  on  a struggle  with 
a State  which  thus  manifests  kindness,  carries 
out  justice,  perfects  its  government,  times 
its  undertakings,  follows  its  statutes,  and  ob- 
serves so  admirably  the  nilos  of  propriety? 
To  advance  when  you  see  advance  is  possible, 
and  withdraw  in  f^ace  of  difficulties,  is  a good 
way  of  moving  an  army;  to  absorb  weak  States. 


an>]  attack  those  that  arc  wilfully  blind.  i«  a 
good  rule  of  war.  Do  you  for  the  prcuicnt  or- 
der your  army  accordingly,  and  follow  that 
maxim.  'I’here  are  other  States  that  art*  weak 
and  wilfully  blind;  why  must  you  deal  with 
Ts*oo.  [eb  if  it  were  so]  ? There  are  the  words 
of  Chung  Ilwuy  [Shoo,  IV.  ii.  7],  ‘Take  their 
States  from  the  di>>or<lerly.  deal  summarily  with 
those  that  arc  going  to  ruin,  absorb  the  weak.* 
The  Choh  ode  (She,  IV.i,  [Hi.]  VIII.)  [also] 
says, 

‘Ohl  powerful  was  the  royal  army, 

Hut  he  nourished  it  in  obedience  tooircum- 

stances,  while  the  time  wa«  yet  dark ; — 

the  king's  object  wa.s  to  deal  with  the  blind. 
[Agahij,  in  the  Woo  (She,  IV.  I.  [L]  IX.)  it  is 
said, 

* I^re^istible  was  his  ardour.' 

If  you  soothe  [for  a time]  the  weak,  and  bring 
on  the  wilful  blindness,  aiming  at  artlour  [like 
that  of  Woo],  you  will  puivue  the  pn>per  course." 

*Che-ts7.e  (St.k^'n  ilwoh)  then  said,  “This 
counsel  is  nut  gu«Ml.  Tsin  obtained  the  leader- 
ship of  the  States  by  the  prowess  of  its  armii*t 
and  the  strength  of  its  leaders.  Hut  now  It  is 
losing  the  States,  and  its  strength  cannot  be 
spoken  of.  If,  when  the  enemy  b before  us,  wo 
do  nut  follow  liitn,  we  cannot  be  said  to  have 
prowess.  If  wo  are  to  lose  our  chief  place 
among  the  States,  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
die.  Mon*ovcr,  we  marche<l  out  with  our  arroica 
in  array;  if,  because  the  enemy  is  strong,  we 
retire,  we  shall  not  be  men.  To  begin  with  our 
ruler’s  charge  to  a command  in  the  army,  and 
to  end  with  not  being  a man : — you  all  may  play 
that  part,  but  I will  not  do  so."  Upon  this 
with  [the  portion  of]  the  army  of  the  centre 
[under  his  command],  he  crossed  the  Ho. 

*C’hwang-tsze  of  Che  (Selin  Show)  said,  “ This 
aniiy  is  in  great  peril.  The  case  is  that  indi- 
cated in  the  change  of  the  diagram  Szc(^||j, 
=_=)  into  Lin  =E).  (On  Sze)  it  is  said, 

‘ A host  must  b<!  led  forth  according  to  the  rules 
of  service.  If  these  be  nut  gtxxl.  there  will  be 
be  evil.’  When  the  commanders  all  observe 
their  proper  harmony,  the  rules  are  good;  if 
lliey  oppose  one  another,  they  are  not.  [’The 

change  of  — into indicates]  the  separation 

of  tlie  host  proilucing  weakness;  it  is  the  stop- 
ping up  of  a stream  so  ns  to  form  a marsh.  Tho 
rules  of  service  are  turned  into  each  one’s  taking 
his  own  way.  Hence  the  words, — ‘ the  rule* 
become  not  good;’ — they  are  as  it  were  dried 
up.  The  full  stream  U dried  up;  it  is  stopped 
and  cannot  have  its  course: — consequently  evil 
must  ensue.  Lin  [moreover]  Is.  the  name  for 
what  docs  not  procOi'<l.  When  a commander 
does  not  follow  the  orders  of  his  leader,  what 
greater  want  of  on-going  could  there  be?  and  it 
is  the  cose  we  now  have.  If  we  do  meet  the 
enemy  we  arc  sure  to  be  defeated ; and  the 
calamity  will  be  owiug  to  Che-tsze.  Though 
he  should  now  es<*ape,  yet.  on  his  return  to  Tsin, 
great  evil  will  await  him." 

‘Han  Ucen-tsze  (Han  Kcueh)said  to  Uwan- 
tsze,  ‘ Chc-tszc  with  his  portion  of  the  army  haa 
committed  a grave  offence.  But  vou  arc  com- 
mander-in-chief;— whose  offence  Is  it  that  the 
generals  do  not  obey  your  orders  ? You  have 
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lost  our  fubjoct  State  (Cb‘inR);  nnJ  if  you  lose  j 
that  army,  your  offence  will  indeed  be  ht*avy * 
you  had  letter  advance.  If  the  affair  do  nut  | 
prove  successful,  there  will  bo  others  to  share 
the  blame.  Will  it  not  be  belter  for  you  to 
bear  the  blame  as  one  of  six  than  to  bear  it 
alone?” 

‘The  whole  army  then  crossed  the  Ho.  The 
Tiscount  of  TsHw  was  halting;,  with  his  anny  look- 
ing northwanls,  at  Yen.  The  governor  of  Shin 
commanded  the  centre;  Tsxo-cimng,  the  left; 
and  Tste-fan,  the  right.  The  viscount  meant  to 
water  their  horses  at  the  Ho,  and  then  return  to 
Ts'oo.  When  he  heard  that  the  army  of  Tsin 
bad  crossed,  he  wantoil  to  withdraw  before  it; 
but  his  favourite,  Woo  Ts‘an,  wished  to  fight. 
8huh-sun  Gauu,  the  chief  minister  of  Ts‘oo,  did 
not  wish  [to  fight],  and  said,  “East  year  we 
entered  Cn‘in.  and  this  year  we  have  entered 
Ch'ing; — it  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  act!oni- 
pllshed  nothing.  If  we  fight  and  do  not  succeed, 
will  the  eating  Ts'an’s  flesh  be  sufficient  to 
atone  fur  the  result?”  Ts'an  replied,  “If  the 
battle  be  gained,  you  will  be  proved  to  have 
been  incapable  of  planning.  If  it  be  lost,  my 
flesh  will  \)c  in  the  anny  of  Tsin,  and  you  will 
not  get  it  to  oat.” 

•The  chief  minister  then  turned  his  chariot  to 
the  south,  and  ordered  the  great  standard  to  be 
carried  back.  But  Woo  Ts'an  said  to  the  king, 
“Tsin’i  chief  minister  is  new,  and  cannot  make 
his  commands  obeyed.  His  assistant  commander. 
Seen  Hwoh,  is  violent  and  headstrong,  without 
any  benevolence,  and  unwilling  to  obey  the 
other’s  commands.  I’he  generals  of  the  three 
armies  would  each  take  the  chief  controul,  but 
not  one  of  them  can  do  so.  In  council  there  is 
no  supreme  Head ; whom  can  the  multitudes 
follow?  In  this  expedition  Tsin  cannot  fail  to 
be  defeated.  Moreover,  if  your  m^esty  flee 
before  a subject  of  Tsin.  what  becomes  of  the 
honour  of  our  altars?”  The  king  felt  power- 
fully these  representations,  and  told  the  chief 
minister  to  change  the  course  of  the  chariots, 
and  proceed  northwards.  He  then  halted  at 
Kwan  to  await  the  army  of  Tsin,  which  was  be- 
tween Gaou  and  K‘aou. 

* [In  the  meantime],  Hwang  Sciih  of  Ch'ing 
came  on  a mission  to  the  army  of  Tain,  saying, 
“ Ch'ing  has  submitted  to  Ts‘oo  only  to  preserve 
its  altars,  and  does  not  waver  in  iu  preference  for 
your  State.  The  army  of  Ts‘oo  is  proud  with  re- 
peated victories,  and  weary  with  the  length  of  its 
service.  Nor  docs  it  make  preparations  for  an 
engagement.  If  you  attack  it,  the  army  of  Ch'ing 
will  second  you ; and  Ts'oo  is  sure  to  be  defeated.” 
Che-tsxe  said,  “The  defeat  of  Ts'oo,  and  the 
securing  the  adherence  of  Ch'ing,  both  depend 
on  this  action.  We  must  agree  to  the  envoy's 
proposal.”  Lwan  Woo-Uze  (Lwan  Shoo),  bow. 
ever,  urged,”  Since  the  time  when  Ts'oo  subdued 
Tong  ^See  VI.  xvi.  6],  its  ruler  has  let  no  day 
{MSS  without  training  and  instructing  his  people, 

‘ Ah ! the  people’s  welfare  is  not  easily 
secured.  Calamity  may  come  without  a day’s 
warning.  You  roust  be  cautious  and  apprehen- 
sive, never  giving  way  to  idleness.’  In  the  army 
[also],  he  hu  not  been  a day  without  looking 
after  the  weapons,  and  admonishing  the  men, 
saying,  'Ah!  victory  cannot  be  made  sure  of. 
There  was  Chow,  who,  after  a hundred  con- 
quests, yet  left  none  to  succeed  him.’  He  has 
also  iMolcated  on  them  the  examples  of  Joh- 


gat)U  and  Fun-maon,  who  laboim^tl  in  wofxlcn 
‘ carts  and  tattered  hempen  clothes  to  bring  the 
‘ hills  and  forests  under  cultivation.  He  made 
' this  proverb  for  them  also.  * People’s  weal  de- 
]>enda  on  diligence;  with  diligence  there  is  no 
want.’  His  army  cannot  be  said  to  be  elatc*d. 
A former  great  officer  [of  our  State].  Tsze-fan, 
said,  ' When  ati  army  has  right  on  its  tide,  it  it 
strong;  when  theex|>e<lition  is  wrong,  the  army 
is  weary  and  weak.’  lii  this  cast*  we  cannot 
plead  our  virtue,  but  are  bent  on  a quarrel  with 
Ts'oo.  We  arc  in  the  wrong,  and  Ts'oo  is  in 
the  right ; — its  army  cannot  be  sni<l  to  be  weary 
and  weak.  Its  ruler's  own  chariots  an?  divided 
into  two  bodies  of  15  each.  To  each  of  them  are 
attached  100  men,  and  an  additional  complement 
of  25  men.  The  body  on  the  right  is  harnes^eil 
early,  and  kept  on  duty  till  mid*day,  when  that 
on  the  left  takes  its  place  till  dusk.  The  officers 
In  immediate  attendance  on  the  niler  keep 
watch  by  turns  during  the  night.  Thus  provis. 
ion  is  made  against  any  surprise,  an<l  the  army 
cannot  be  said  to  W without  preparation. 
Tszc-lcang  Is  the  best  man  of  Ch'ing  and  Szc- 
shuh  [Pwan  Wang]  is  highly  honuund  in  Ts'oo. 
Sze-shuh  entered  [the  capital  of  Ch'ing]  and 
made  a covenant ; and  Tsze-leang  is  [a  hostage] 
with  Ts'oo.  Ts'oo  and  Ch'ing  are  in  friendly 
relations;  and  Ch'ing  advises  us  to  flghtl  if 
we  conquer,  it  will  come  to  us ; if  we  do  not 
conquer,  it  will  draw  off.  According  as  I 
should  divine,  the  counsel  of  Ch'ing  is  not  to  bo 
followed.” 

‘Chaou  Hwoh  and  Chaou  T’ung  said,  “We 
have  led  our  host  thus  far,  seeking  for  the 
enemy.  We  have  to  conquer  the  enemy,  and 
recover  our  subject  State; — what  more  do  we 
wait  for?  We  must  follow  Chc-tsze.’ 

' Ke  of  Che  [Chwang-tszo;  Seun  Show]  said, 
“Yuen  [Chaou  T*ung]  and  Ping  [Chaou  Kwoh 
are  partizans  of  our  evil  counsellor  [Che-tsre].” 
Chaou  Chwang-tsze  [Chaou  SohJ  said,  “Lwan 
Pih  [Woo-tsze;  Lwan  Shoo]  has  spoken  well! 
Let  him  make  his  words  go^,  and  he  will  take 
the  chief  command  in  Tsin." 

'[After  these  discordant  counsels],  the  sub- 
administrator  of  Ts'oo  went  to  the  army  of  Tsin, 
and  said,  'Our  ruler,  when  young,  met  with 
sorrowful  bereavement,  and  was  not  able  to  culti- 
vate the  accomplishments  of  learning.  Hut  ha 
has  heard  that  his  two  predecessors  [the  kings 
Ch'ing  and  Muh]  went  backwards  and  forwnrds 
by  this  path.  His  only  aim  has  been  to  instruct 
and  settle  Ch'ing,  without  seeking  to  give 
offence  to  Tsin.  You,  the  officers  of  Tsin, 
should  not  remain  here  long.”  Ke  of  Suy  (Sze 
Hwuy)  replied,  “Lung  ago  king  P'ing  gave 
charge  to  our  former  ruler,  tlio  marquis  W'ftn, 
saying,  'Along  with  Ch'ing  support  the  House  of 
Chow,  and  do  not  disregard  the  king's  charge.* 
Now  CbHng  is  showing  no  regard  for  it,  and  our 
ruler  tent  us  to  ask  it  the  reason;  we  do  not 
presume  to  inflict  any  disgrace  on  you  who  have 
met  us.  Let  roe  acknowledge  the  condescension 
of  your  ruler  in  this  message.”  Cbe-tsze  thought 
this  reply  was  fawning,  and  sent  Chaou  Kwoh 
to  follow  the  envoy  with  a different  one,  saying, 
“ Our  messenger  gave  you  a wrong  reply.  Our 
ruler  sent  his  servants  to  remove  from  Ch'ing 
every  foot-print  of  your  great  State,  telling  us 
not  to  evade  any  cnerov.  We  will  not  slink 
I away  from  any  commands  you  may  lay  on  us.*« 
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* Tlie  riicount  of  T«*oo,  howerer.  sent  another 
met«age  to  ask  fur  peace  with  Tain*  which  was 
agreed  to  on  the  part  of  Tsin;  and  a day  was 
set  for  a covenant. 

‘[In  the  mcatitime],  Heu  Pih  of  Ts‘oo  drove 
Yuh  1‘ib,  with  ^^heh  Shuh  on  the  right  of  the 
chariot,  to  flout  and  provoke  the  army  of  Tsin. 
Heu  Pill  said,  “ 1 have  heard  that  when  an 
army  is  flouted,  the  driver  urges  his  chariot, 
with  the  flag  shaking,  close  to  the  entrench- 
ments, and  then  returns.”  Toh  Pih  said,  “I 
have  heard  that  the  archer  on  the  left  discharj^s 
a strung  arrow,  and  then  takes  the  reins,  while 
the  chariutecr  descends,  dusts  the  horses,  and 
adjusts  the  martingales,  and  then  they  return.” 
^heh  iShuh  said,  “ 1 have  heard  (hat  the  spearman 
on  the  right  enters  the  entrenchments,  cuts  off 
an  ear,  takes  another  natu  prisoner,  and  returns.” 
They  all  three  did  as  thev  had  heard,  and  were 
returning,  pursued  by  the  men  of  Tsin,  who 
came  after  them  like  two  hums,  from  the  left, 
and  the  right.  Yuh  Pih  shot  the  horses  on  the 
left,  and  the  men  on  the  right,  so  that  the  pur- 
suers could  nut  advance,  lie  had  but  one  arrow 
lefl,  when  a stag  rose  up  before  the  chariot,  which 
he  shot  right  in  the  hump.  Paou  Kwei  of  Tsin 
was  right  behind  him,  when  he  mode  Sheh 
Shuh  take  the  stag,  and  present  it  to  the  pur- 
suer, saying,  ” It  is  nut  the  season  of  the  year 
for  such  a thing,  the  time  for  presenting  animals 
has  not  arrived,  but  1 venture  to  offer  this  to 
feast  your  followers.”  Paou  Kwei  stop|a;d  the 
pursuit,  saying,  He  on  the  left  shoots  well;  he 
on  the  right  speaks  well; — they  ore  superior 
men.”  iio  they  got  off”.  Wei  E [A  son  of  Wei 
C'h'ow ; seethe  Chuenon  V.xxvii.,  p.4and  xxviii., 
p.  4]  of  I'sin  had  nskedtu  be  appointed  among  the 
ducal  clans  [See  the  Chuen  at  the  end  of  the 
2d  year],  and  been  refused.  In  his  resent- 
ment he  wished  to  bring  on  the  defeat  of 
the  army,  and  now  asked  [the  commander-in- 
chief]  to  allow  him  to  flout  the  army  [of  Ts‘oo]. 
This  was  refused;  but  his  further  request  to  be 
sent  with  n message  to  it  was  granted;  so  he 
went,  ciiallenged  Ts‘oo  to  battle,  and  was  re- 
turning. P'wan  Tung  of  Ts*oo  pursued  him; 
but  when  K had  gut  to  the  marsh  of  Yung,  he  , 
saw  six  stags,  and  shot  one  of  them.  Then 
luniing  round,  he  presented  it  to  Tang,  saying, 

” Amid  the  business  of  the  army,  your  hunters 
may  have  failed  to  supply  you  with  fresh  meat, 
ami  1 venture  to  present  tins  for  your  followers.” 
On  this  Sliuh-tang  gave  orders  to  leave  off”  the 
pursuit. 

•riiHou  Chen  [a  son  of  Chaou  Ch‘uen]  had 
asked  to  be  made  a minister  [in  Tsin],  and  been 
refuM’d.  He  wns  angry,  moreover,  at  the  escape 
of  the  party  of  I's  oo  which  had  flouted  the 
army,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  and  pro- 
voke a battle.  This  was  refused,  but  he  was 
allowed  to  go  and  call  Ts  oo  to  a covenant. 
So  he  and  Wei  E both  went  to  the  army  of 
Ts‘oo  on  their  K'vcral  missions. 

‘Kcoh  Heen-tKze  [Keoh  K‘ih]  said,  “These 
two  dissatisfied  spirits  arc  gone.  If  we  do  not 
make  preparations,  we  are  sure  to  be  defeated.” 
Che-t»7.e  said,  “The  people  of  Ch‘ing  advised 
ns  to  fight,  and  we  do  not  dare  to  follow  their 
counsel.  Ts‘oo  asked  for  peace,  and  we  are  not  i 
able  to  come  to  terms  with  it.  There  is  no  ! 
acknowledged  authority  in  the  army; — what  • 
can  many  preparations  do?"  Sze  Ko  [Sro 
Ilwuy]  said,  “It  is  well  to  be  prepared.  If 


those  two  enrage  Ta‘oo,  and  its  army  come 
suddenly  upon  us,  we  shall  lose  our  anny  in  no 
time.  Our  bi'St  plan  is  to  make  preparations 
[for  a battle].  If  Ts‘oo  do  nut  make  an  attempt 
ujmn  us,  we  can  remove  our  preparations,  and 
make  a covenant,  witliout  there  being  any  injury 
to  a good  understanding.  If  it  do  ntuke  an  at- 
tempt, being  prepared  for  it,  we  shall  not  l)e 
defeated.  Even  in  the  case  of  an  interview  be- 
tween two  princes,  they  fake  the  precaution  nut 
to  dispense  with  a guard  of  troops.” 

‘C'be-tsze  [still]  refused  to  agree  to  this  pro- 
posal, and  Sze  Re  sent  Kung  Soh  and  Han 
CIcuen  to  place  7 ambushnients  in  front  of 
Oaou.  By  this  means  the  1st  army  was  saved 
from  the  <lefeat  [which  ensued].  Chaou  Y'itig- 
ts‘e  sent  a party  to  prepare  U)ats  at  the  Hu;  and 
in  this  way,  though  he  shared  in  the  defeat,  he 
and  his  men  were  the  first  to  cross  the  river. 

‘When  P‘wan  Tang  hml  driven  away  Wei  E, 
Chaou  Chen  came  that  same  night  to  the  anny 
of  Ts*oo;  and  having  spix'ad  his  mat  outside  the 
gale  uf  the  camp,  he  sent  his  followers  in. 
'I'here  were  the  two  bodies  of  the  viscount’s  own 
chariots,  drawn  up  on  the  right  and  left. 
Those  on  the  left  had  stood  with  the  horses 
yoketl  from  day-break  till  mid-day;  and  those  on 
the  left  had  then  K*en  similwriy  hamessid  until 
sun'dowii.  Heu  Yen  was ehariotc'cr  to  the  king 
in  the  Inaly  on  the  right,  with  Vang  Yew-ke  as 
speaniiun  ; while  P’Ang  Ming  jH*rfurmed  the 
same  duty  on  the  left,  with  K‘euh  Tang  as 
spearman. 

‘On  Vih-umou.  the  king  at  the  head  of  the 
chariots  of  the  left,  drove  out  to  pursue  Chaou 
Chen,  who  abandoned  his  chariot,  and  ran  into 
a wo(k1,  piirsiKHl  by  K‘enh  Tang,  who  got  his 
buff-coat  and  lower  garment.  [Meanwhile], 
being  afraid  in  the  camp  (»f  Tsin  that  the  two 
officer!*  would  enrage  the  army  of  Ts*ia),  they 
had  hcnt  some  large  chari«>ts  to  meet  them. 
L“wnn  'I'ang,  seeing  at  a distance  the  dust  raised 
by  these,  sent  a horhcman  with  nil  speed  to  tell 
the  king  that  the  army  of  Tsin  was  advancing. 
The  men  of  Ts'ini,  [on  their  side],  were  also 
afraid  lest  the  king  should  enter  the  army  of 
I Tsin.  and  issued  from  their  camp  in  order  of 
Imttle.  Sun  Shuh  said,  “I.et  us  advance.  It 
is  Itetter  that  we  set  u]K)n  them  than  let  them 
set  u|>on  us.  The  ode  says  (She,  11.  tii.  ode 
HI.,4), 

•Ten  large  war  chariots 
Le<l  the  van  — 

the  object  was  to  1*0  bofi»rehand  with  the  enemy. 
The  * Art  of  War  ’ [als<»]  says,  * Anticipate  your 
enemy,  and  y*»u  take  away  hU  heart.'  Ix*t  us 
pn-ss  on  them.”  Accordingly  he  hurrieil  on  the 
army.  The  carriages  daslud  along,  and  the 
fr>otmen  seemed  to  fly  ; and  so  they  fell  on  the 
army  of  Tsin.  Hwnn-tsze  did  not  know  what 
he  was  doing,  but  onlered  the  drums  to  be 
beaten  in  the  army,  crying  out,  “A  reward  to 
those  who  first  recross  the  river!”  The  army  of 
the  (‘cntre  and  the  3d  army  struggled  for  the 
bunts,  till  the  fingers  [of  those  trying  to  get  in, 
and  that  were  cut  off  by  those  w ho  liad  already 
got  |K>sscssion]  could  be  taken  up  with  l>oth 
I hands  at  once.  'I'he  other  arnucs  niov(*d  to  the 
! right  of  the  1st.  which  alone  held  its  place  with- 
' out  moving.  I’s^e.  ministerof  Works  [in  Ts'no], 
kd  the  tro«)ps  which  had  wTiipit-d  the  left  front 
to  pursue  the  3d  army  [At  the  same  time],  the 
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▼itcount  fcnt  T^nng  Keanu  and  T«‘ae  Kilw-keu 
with  a message  tu  the  marquis  tlwiiy  of  T*ang, 
•ayinp,  “All  unworthy  I am.  and  in  my  anihi- 
tiuus  (icfircs  1 have  enrounlentl  a great  enemy.  ; 
I acknowledge  my  oflenee  ; hut  If  'rs*o<>  do  not 
conquer,  it  will  l>c  your  lordship’s  disgrace.  1 I 
venture  to  depend  on  your  powerful  influence  to  ! 
complete  the  victory  of  my  army."  While  | 
•i-nding  this  message,  he  orderotl  l*  wan  'i'ang, 
with  40  of  the  chariots  of  reserve,  to  follow  the  \ 
marquis  of  T'ang,  and  to  act  on  the  left  hy  fol- 
lowing the  1st  army  [of  'rsin].  Keu  Fih,  , 
(Kwh  Kill)  said,  “ShaU  we  await  their  onaot?"  * 
Ke  of  Suy  replied,  “The  army  of  Ts‘oo  is  in  j 
the  Hush  of  its  might.  If  it  now  collect  around  I 
us,  we  are  sure  to  la*  destroyed.  Otir  best  plan  , 
is  to  gather  in  our  trt>ops,  atul  retreat.  We  | 
shall  share  the  n-proaeh  of  the  other  armies,  but  | 
we  shall  save  the  lives  of  the  people.”  He  then 
placed  his  ow  n tr<H>ps  in  the  rear  of  the  retreatutg  ; 
forces,  and  retired  without  being  defeated.  j 
‘The  king,  seeing  his  own  ehariols  of  the  , 
right,  wished  to  euiUiimc  the  pursuit  in  one  of  1 
them;  but  K‘euh  Tang  stopiKni  him.  saying,  ! 
“You  began  with  this,  and  you  must  end  with  i 
this."  From  this  time  in  Ts'oo  the  chariots  of  j 
the  left  got  the  preee«lenee.  j 

‘fin  the  flight],  a chariot  bi*l<inging  to  Tsin  j 
Sana  in  a rut,  and  could  not  proctvd.  A man  ; 
of  Ts‘oo  told  its  occupant  to  take  out  the  frame  i 
fur  wea]>ons.  After  this,  it  advanced  a little, 
and  then  the  hor^eB  wanted  tu  turn.  The  same 
man  advised  to  take  out  the  large  flag-staff,  and 
lay  it  crosswise.  When  this  was  done,  the 
carriage  got  out  of  the  hole,  when  its  occtii»ant  j 
turned  round  and  said  to  his  heliHT,  “ We  are 
not  so  accustomed  to  fly  as  the  soldiers  of  your  | 
great  State!” 

•Chaou  Chen  gave  his  two  Iwst  horses  to  assist 
his  elder  brother  and  his  uncle,  and  w’as  going 
back  with  the  others,  when  he  niel  the  erieiny, 
and  was  unable  to  escape  tliem.  He  abandon^ 
his  chariot  therefore,  and  ran  into  a woikI.  The 
great  officer  Fung  was  driving  past  wiili  his  two 
sous,  and  [i-atching  sight  of  Chen],  he  told  them 
not  to  UH>k  round.  They  did  so,  however,  and 
said,  “ The  old  great  otHeer  i 1»hou  is  ladiind  us.” 
He  was  angry  with  them,  and  made  them  dis- 
mount, pointing  to  a tree,  ami  saying,  “ l^ct  me 
find  your  ImkIk-s  there."  He  then  gave  the  reins 
to  C'haou  Chen,  who  thus  made  his  escape. 
IKe  other,  next  day.  found  his  sons'  bodies  at 
the  8|)ot  which  he  had  marked. 

‘ ileung  llo«Hke  of  Ts*oo  look  Ying  of  Che  pri- 
soner; and  when  [Ying’a  father],  (.Ihwang-tsze 
k?K*w  it,  he  reuirned  to  the  hatile-field  with  the 
soldiers  of  his  own  clan,  Woo-tsze  of  Ch'oo  , 
[Wei  E]  acting  as  his  charioteer,  and  many  ' 
soldiers  of  the  3d  army  following  him.  When-  | 
ever  he  drew  nut  an  arrow,  though  it  setmied  to  ^ 
Ik*  strong,  he  phu’etl  it  in  the  <piivcr  of  Woo-  ' 
tszc,  till  the  latter  was  angry,  and  said,  “ Are  j 
you  not  looking  fur  your  son?  And  do  you 
grudge  your  arrows?  Will  it  be  possible  to 
exhaust  the  willows  of  the  Tung  marsh  ?"  I 
Chwang-tsze  repHc<l,  “ If  I do  not  get  some  \ 
one’s  son,  shall  I bo  able  to  recover  mine?  ^ 
I must  not  shiM>t  an  arrow  that  I cannot  ! 
be  sure  of."  He  then  shot  the  Seang  ! 

Laou,  killed  him,  and  took  the  b<Hiy  into  the  ' 
carriage.  Another  airow  hit  the  Kuug-tsze  , 
Kuh-shin,  whom  he  made  prisoner:  and  these 
two  trophies  obtained,  he  returnc-d  to  the  army  ; 


of  Tsin.  Wlien  it  waa  dusk.’the  army  of  Ts‘oo 
encnni|>ed  in  Teili,  while  what  rentained  of  that 
of  Tsin  could  not  encamp  anywhere,  but  kept 
crossing  the  Ho  all  the  night,  the  noise  of  its 
movements  never  ceasing. 

*On  I’ing-shin.  tlie  heavy  waggons  of  Ts*uo 
were  brought  to  IVih,  and  the  viscount  went  on 
to  Hflng-yung.  P*wan  Tang  said  to  him,  * Why 
should  your  lordship  not  signalize  your  triumph 
by  making  k mouiul,  ami  collect  lit  It  the  bodies 
of  the  Tsinites  so  as  to  form  a grand  monument  ? 
1 have  heard  that  siicciHfssful  battles  should  be 
shown  to  posterity,  so  that  the  prowess  of  them 
may  not  be  forgotten.”  The  viscount  said, 
“ You  do  not  know  w hat  you  are  talking  alamt. 
The  character  for  ‘prowess/  is  formed  by  those 
for  * to  stay'  and  ‘a  spear*  and 

When  king  Woo  had  subdued  Shnng.  ho  made 
the  ode,  which  says  (She,  IV.  i.  [i.]  Vlll.), 

* He  has  called  in  shields  and  spears; 

He  has  returned  to  their  cases  bows  and 
arrows. 

I will  seek  true  virtue. 

And  display  it  throughout  the  great  land, 

Tliat  as  king  1 may  indeed  preserve  our 
appointment.* 

He  also  made  the  Woo(^^;  She,  IV.  i.  [ii.] 
X.),  of  which  the  last  stanza  says, 

* So  he  firmly  established  his  merit.' 

Tlie  3d  stanza  says  (see  She,  IV.  i.  [Ul.]  X. 
'rhis  is  not  now  a part  of  the  Woo  song), 

* Wc  wish  to  developc  the  purposes  [of  king 

Wftn], 

And  go  to  seek  the  settlement  of  the  king- 
dom.' 

The  6lh  stanza  says  (She,  IV.  i.  [lii.]  IX.), 

* He  gave  repose  to  all  the  Slates, 

And  there  ensued  several  years  of  plenty.* 

Thus  military  prowcs.s  Is  seen  in  the  repres- 
sion of  cruelty,  the  calling  in  of  the  weapons  of 
war,  the  preservation  of  the  gn‘at  ap(>uMitment, 
the  firm  establUhment  of  one's  merit,  the  giving 
rep>)se  to  the  jieoplc.  tho  hannonizing  all  [the 
States],  and  the  eniargemont  of  the  general 
wealth ; and  king  Woo  to*>k  care  by  those  stan- 
zas that  his  posterity  should  not  forget  this. 
Now  I have  caused  the  bones  of  the  soldiers  of 
two  States  to  Uo  bleaching  on  the  earth: — an 
act  of  cruelty;  I display  my  weapons  of  war 
to  awe  the  Slates;— thus  unable  to  call  them 
in.  Cruel  and  not  calling  in  the  wt>H{>un8  of 
war.  Iiow  ean  I preserve  the  great  ap|>oimment? 
And  while  still  the  State  of  Tsin  remains,  how 
can  I firmly  establish  iiiy  merit  ? There  are 
many  things  by  which  1 opjKise  what  the  iK*ople 
desire,  and  how  can  they  get  repose*  from  me? 
Without  the  practice  of  virtue,  striving  by  force 
for  supremacy  among  the  States,  how  can  1 
produce  harmony  among  them?  1 have  made 
my  gain  from  the  peril.x  of  others,  and  found 
my  safety  in  their  disorders; — these  things  arc 
my  glory,  but  w hat  enlargement  of  the  general 
wealth  is  there  in  them?  Not  one  of  the  wjven 
virtues  belonging  tu  military  prowe^8  attaches 
to  me; — what  have  I to  display  to  my  jHislerity  ? 
Let  us  simply  make  here  a temple  lor  the 
tablets  of  my  predecessors,  and  announce  to 
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them  our  success.  Tlic  merit  of  miUtary  prow- 
eds  doea  not  Ixdung  to  me. 

‘ fMorvover],  in  Ancient  times,  when  the  In- 
telliKcnt  kings  punishi'd  disre^^poctful  and  diso- 
bedient States,  they  ttxik  the  grt^ntest  criminals 
among  them,  and  buricM  them  under  a mound 
as  the  greatest  punishment.  Thus  it  was  that 
grand  monuments  were  imule  fur  tlie  warning  of 
the  unruly  and  l>ud.  But  now  when  it  is  not 
certain  to  whom  the  guilt  can  positively  be 
ascribed,  and  the  people  have  all  with  the  ut- 
D)08t  loyalty  died  in  fultUling  their  ruler’s 
commands,  what  grounds  are  there  for  rearing 
a grand  monument?’* 

‘After  this  the  viscount  offered  sacrifice  at  the 
Ho,  rearetl  a temple  for  the  tablets  of  his  pre- 
decessors, announced  to  them  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  liis  enterprise,  and  returned 
to  Ts’oo. 

‘At  this  time,  Shih  Che  of  Ch‘ingentcr^  the 
army  of  Ts‘oo,  and  pruix>sed  to  divide  Ch’ing 
into  two  Slates,  and  appoint  the  Kung-tsxe  Yu- 
shin  over  one  of  tliem.  On  Sin-wei,  Chiug  put 
to  death  Fuh-shuh  (Yu-shin)  and  T«ze-fuh 
(Sliih  Che).  Tl)e  superior  man  may  say  that 
what  the  historiographer  Yili  remarked  about 
nut  taking  advantage  of  people’s  troubles  was 
applicable  to  such  parlies.  The  ode  says  (She, 
II.  T.  ode  X.2), 

* In  such  distress  of  disorder  and  separation, 
Whither  can  1 betake  myself?’ 

They  betook  themselves  to  those  who  would 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  trouble  and  dis- 
order! ’ 

Par.  4.  [The  Chuen  appends  liere: — 1st,  ‘The 
earl  of  Clring  and  the  baron  of  Heu  went  to 
Ts‘oo.’  2d,  ‘In  autumn.  ti>e  army  ofTsiiire- 
turnetl,  and  Hwun-tsze  (Seun  Lin-foo)  rcquesUKl 
that  he  might  be  put  to  death.  The  marquis 
was  about  to  accede  to  the  request,  when  Sze 
Ching-tsze  [.\  nieml^er  of  the  Sze  dun.  His 
name  was  'MM'  Uh-diuh]  said,  “Do  not  do 
so.  After  the  (cattle  of  Slting-puh  [In  tlie  28tii 
year  of  duke  He],  the  army  of  Tsiii  fetl  for  3 
days  on  tlie  grain  [of  the  enemy],  but  there 
was  still  sorrow  on  the  countenance  of  duke 
W&n.  His  attendants  said  to  liim,  “On  an  oc- 
casion of  such  joy  you  are  still  sorrowful; 
would  you  be  joyful  in  a time  of  sorrow  ?”  'Hie 
duke  replietl,  “While  Tih-shin  is  still  alive,  my 
sorrow  cannot  cc'aso.  A wild  beast  in  the  toils  | 
will  still  fight ; how  much  more  the  chief  minister 
of  a State!”  ^VT^cnT8*ooputT8ze-ynh  [Tih-shinj 
to  death,  the  joy  of  the  duke  could  then  be  seen 
by  all.  He  said,  “ There  U now  none  to  embitter 
my  jieace.”  Jn  fact  [the  death  of  Tih-shin]  was 
a si>cond  victory  to  Tsin,  and  a second  defeat  to 
Ts‘oo;  and  through  the  time  of  two  rulers  Ts‘oo 
could  not  again  show  itself  strong.  Kow 
Heaven  has,  it  may  be,  given  a great  warning  to 
Tsin;  but  if  you  now  procecil  to  pul  to  death 


I Lin-foo,  thereby  giving  a second  victory  to 
I Ts’oo,  will  not  'fsiu  be  re<lut*ed  for  a long  time 
to  a state  of  weakness?  Lin-foo's  service  of  his 
ruler  has  lK>en  of  this  character,  that,  in  an 
advance,  his  thought  has  been  how  to  di^play 
his  loyalty,  and,  when  obliged  to  withdraw,  his 
thought  has  been  how  to  retrieve  his  eirors;— 
he  is  a bulwark  to  the  altars  of  Tsin,  and  on 
what  ground  can  you  put  him  to  death  ? His 
defeat  is  like  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon; 
what  injury  docs  an  eclipse  do  to  those  bodies  ?’’ 
On  this,  the  marquis  of  Tsin  ordered  Hwau-tsze 
to  resume  his  office.’] 

Par.  6.  Seaou, — teeV.  xxx.  6.  Too  observes 
that  there  was  no  Mnw-yiii  day  in  the  12th 
month  of  this  year.  Mow-yin  was  the  9th  day 
of  the  11th  month.  The  Chuen  says: — *ln 
winter  the  viscount  of  Ts‘oo  invaded  Seaou, 
which  Hwa  Tseaou  of  Sung,  with  a bcaly  of  men 
from  Ts‘ne,  eudeavoured  to  relieve.  The  people 
of  Seaou  held  as  prisoners  Hilung-seang  E-K^u 
and  the  Kung-tsze  Ping.  The  king  said,  “Do 
not  put  them  to  death,  and  I will  retire,”  They 
put  them  to  death,  however,  which  enraged  the 
king,  BO  that  he  laid  siege  to  their  city ; w’hen 
the  people  dispersed.  Woo-sliin,  duke  of  Shin, 
said  to  the  king,  *•  Many  of  the  soldiers  are  suf- 
fering from  the  cold;”  on  which  the  king  went 
round  all  the  host,  comforting  the  soldiers  and 
encouraging  them,  which  made  them  feel  as  if 
they  were  clad  in  quilted  garments.  They  then 
approached  Seaou,  when  i^men  Woo-shay  spoke 
with  the  marshal  Mhou,  and  asked  him  to  call 
Shuh-chen  of  Shin  to  him.  Shuh-chen  said, 
‘*  Have  you  any  wheaten  cakes  made  with 
leaven?”  “No,”  said  the  other.  “Have  you 
any  spirits  made  from  the  hill  grass?”  “No," 
was  the  reply  again.  “What  then  will  you  do 
when  your  Udly  is  pained  w itii  the  fish  from  the 
river?”  asked  Shuh-chen.  'J'he  other  replied, 
“ I>ook  into  H dry  well,  nml  save  me  out  <»f  it." 
“ If  you  place  a band  of  rushes  on  it,"  [said  Shuh- 
chen,  “I  will  know  it].  And  when  you  hear 
the  sound  of  weeping  mar  the  well,  it  will  be  I.” 

• Next  day,  the  people  of  Seaou  disjiersed. 
Shuh  of  Shin  looked  for  the  well,  and  there  was 
the  nish-iq^nd  at  it.  He  then  wept,  and  bruughC 
out  [Ills  friend]  Woo-slie.' 

Par,  (>.  The  K‘ang-he  editors  observe  that 
here  for  the  first  time  we  have  the  great  officers 
of  Stales  covenanting  together  about  tlie  affairs 
of  their  Slates.  Ts  ing-k‘ew  was  in  Wei,  70  U 
to  the  south-east  of  the  present  K’no-chow,  dop. 
Tn-ming.  C*hih-le.  Tso-shc  says; — ‘Hwoh  of 
Yuen  (Seen  Hwoh),  Hwa  i'scaou  of  Sung,  Tah 
of  Wei,  and  an  officer  of  Ts'aoii,  covenanted  to- 
gether at  Tsing-kT'w,  to  the  effect  that  they 
would  coinpaasionate  States  which  were  in  dis- 
tress, and  imnihh  tliose  that  were  disaffected.* 
He  adds,  ’ The  names  of  the  ministers  arc  not 
recorded,  because  they  did  not  make  their  words 
go«>d.’ 

Par.  7.  Ch’iii  had  taken  the  side  of  Ts‘oo, 
and  was  therefore  a ‘disaifected  State,’  Against 
which  tlie  States  mentioned  in  the  priH-i'ding 
par.  should  have  acted  in  common,  whereas  we 
have  Wei  going  to  its  lielp. 

Tlio  Ciiuen  says; — * In  accordance  with  the 
covenant.  Sung  invadi.-d  Ch‘in,  but  the  ptniple  of 
Wei  went  to  its  help.  K‘ung  Tah  said,  “Our 
former  ruler  had  a treaty  with  Chin;  if  the 
great  .Slate  [of  Tsin]  conic  to  punish  us  [for 
helping  it],  I will  die  on  account  of  the  ntfair.” 
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1 III  file  [duke’s]  thirteenth  year,  in  spring,  an  army  of 

Ts‘e  invaded  Kcu. 

2 In  suinincr,  tlie  viscount  of  Ts'oo  invaded  Sung. 

3 In  antnnin,  there  were  locusts. 

4 In  winter,  Tsiii  put  to  death  its  great  officer.  Seen 

liwoli. 


Pur.  1.  Kunp.yanj:  han  Wi*l  C[^)  f'ert*  in* 
•tead  of  Keu;  tut  (lit*  latter  In  no  doubt  the 
otrrect  reading.  Nowhere  in  llte  Ch'un  'IVew 
have  we  nn>'  account  of  hontilities  between  Ta'e 
and  Wei,  whoreaa  from  the  4lh  year  of  duke 
Scuen  there  aecniK  to  have  been  a atate  of 
chronic  hostility  between  Keu  on  llte  one  part, 
and  lam  and  T»‘e  on  the  other  fSee  IV.  1;XI. 
3].  Tso-she  says  that  the  reaaon  for  the  invasion 
in  the  text  was  because  Reu.  deimnding  on  the 
protection  of  Tsin,  wouhl  not  do  service  to  Ts*e. 

Par.  2.  Tso-shesays; — ‘The  viscount  of  Ts‘oo 
invaded  Sung,  because  It  had  endeavoured  to 
relieve  Scaoii.  The  sujmrior  man  may  say  tliat, 
in  [the  accf)unt  of]  the  ctjvemint  of  Tsing^k'ew, 
Sung  might  have  escaped  [the  disapprobation 
indicatc<l  by  the  suppression  of  the  name  of  its 
minister].* 

Par.  3.  Hero  again  Kung-yang  has  for 


Par.  4.  For  tx  Kuh'leang  h:i«  Seen 

Hwoh  dfscrvttl  to  die,  for  the  great  defeat  at 
Peib  was  mainly  owing  to  bis  insubordination; 


and  he  had  8im:e  engaged  in  other  nefarious 
plotting.  The  Cliuen  says: — ‘In  autumn,  (ho 
lied  Teih,  at  the  invitation  of  Stk‘n  Hwoh,  in- 
vaded Tsin,  and  advanced  os  far  as  Ts'ing.  In 
winter,  Tsin,  to  avenge  the  defeat  at  Peih  and 
this  advance  of  the  Teih  to  Ts‘ing,  laid  the 
blame  of  both  affairs  on  Seen  Hwoh,  and  put 
him  to  death,  exterminating  also  all  the  branches 
of  his  clan.  The  superior  man  may  say  that 
the  maxim,  **  When  evil  comes  on  a man,  it  has 
been  brought  on  by  himMlf,”  found  an  illos« 
tratioii  in  Sl«n  Hwoh.* 

['Fhe  Chueii  appends  here: — ‘In  consequence 
of  the  covLMiant  at  Ts‘ing-k'ew,  Tsin  sent  to 
demand  from  Wei  an  account  of  its  relieving 
Ch‘io.  The  messenger  would  not  go  away,  and 
said,  “If  the  offence  be  not  laid  on  some  one, 
my  mission  will  be  followed  up  by  an  army  of 
attack.”  K'ung  Tah  said,  “If  it  will  be  of  ad-, 
vantage  to  the  ^^tate,  please  lay  the  blame  on 
me.  The  ground  of  criminating  me  lies  in  tlie 
fact  that  from  me  pn>eeedcd  the  movement 
witich  has  excited  the  great  State  to  demand 
reparation?  1 will  die  for  this  matter.'] 
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XIV.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  fourteenth  year,  in  spring,  Wei  put  to 
death  its  great  officer,  K‘ung  Tah. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  fifth  month,  on  Jin-shin,  Show,  earl 
of  Ts‘aou,  died. 
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3 The  marquis  of  Tsin  invaded  Ch'ing. 

4 In  autumn,  in  the  ninth  month,  the  viscount  of  Ts'oo 

laid  siege  to  [the  capital  ofl  Sung. 

5 There  was  the  burial  of  duke  vVfin  of  Ts'aoii. 

6 In  winter,  Kung-sun  Kwei-foo  had  a meeting  with  the 

marquis  of  Ts‘e  at  Kuh. 


Par.  1.  Thiii  is  the  sequel  to  the  narrative  at 
the  end  of  the  last  year.  The  Chuen  says ‘ In 
the  duke’s  14th  year,  in  spring,  K'ung  Tah 
strangled  himself,  which  the  people  of  Wei 
represented  so  as  to  satisfy  Tsin,  and  escape 
[farther  proceedings  from  that  State].  They 
then  announced  the  thing  to  the  States,  saying, 
**  Our  ruler  had  a bad  minister,  Tah,  who  brought 
our  poor  city  into  collision  with  the  great  State. 
The  minister  has  suffered  for  his  crime,  and  we 
venture  to  inform  you  of  it”  But  considering 
the  services  which  Tah  had  performed  in  pacify* 
ing  [the  State],  they  gave  his  son  [a  daughter 
of  the  marquis]  to  wife,  and  made  him  continue 
in  his  father’s  position  [as  a great  officer].* 

Par.  3.  Ch‘ing  had  acknowledged  the  suprem* 
acy  of  Ts‘00,  after  Tain’s  defeat  at  Peih;  hence 
this  invasion  of  it.  It  is  strange  the  K‘ang-he 
editors  should  find  the  sago's  approval  of  the 
invasion  in  the  words  of  the  text, — * the  marquis 
of  Tsin.*  The  marquis  conducted  the  expedition 
in  person,  and  the  fact  is  so  stated.  The  right 
or  wrong  of  it  is  to  be  determined  by  other 
considerations. 

The  Chuen  says:~*In  summer,  the  marquis 
of  Tain  invaded  Ch'ing,  because  of  the  defeat  at 
Peih.  He  announced  his  doing  so  to  the  various 
States,  held  a review  of  his  troops,  and  returned. 
This  was  by  the  counsel  of  Chung-hang  II wan* 
tsxe  [Seun  Lin*foo.  Chung*hang  here  becomes 

his  surname.  For  the  origin  of  the  denomi- 
nation, sec  the  Chuen  at  the  end  of  V.xxviii], 
who  said,  “ Show  them  our  array,  and  let  them 
consult  about  it,  and  come  to  us.**  The  people 
of  Ch4ng  were  afraid,  and  sent  Tsze>cbang  to 
take  the  place  of  Tszo*leang  in  Ts*oo  [See  the 
Chuen  on  XII.  2].  The  earl  also  went  to  Ts*oo, 
to  consult  about  Tsin ; and  the  State,  considering 
with  what  propriety  Tsze-l^ng  had  behaved 
[in  formerly  declining  the  marquisate],  recalled 
him.* 

Par.  4.  Tliis  invasion  of  Sung  and  siege  of 
its  capital  was  a further  movement  of  Ts'oo  to 
weaken  Tsin.  How  it  was  brought  about  is  re- 
lated in  the  Chuen: — ‘The  viscount  of  Ts‘oo 
sent  Shin  Chow  on  a friendly  mission  to  Ts‘e, 
telling  him  that  he  should  go  through  Sung 
without  asking  a right  of  way.  At  the  same 
time  he  sent  the  Kuug-tsze  P‘ing  on  a friendly 
mission  to  Tsin,  without  asking  permission  to 


pass  through  Ch‘ing.  Shin  Cliow,  remembering 
how  he  had  incurreii  the  resentment  of  Sung  in 
the  affair  at  M&ng-choo  [See  the  Chnen  on  VI. 
X.  6.  7.  Chow  her©  is  the  Woo-wei  there],  said, 
“Ch4ng  is  clear-sighted,  but  Sung  is  deaf. 
The  HR^ssenger  to  Tsin  will  suffer  no  harm,  but 
I am  sure  to  meet  with  my  death.”  The  king 
said,  “ If  Sung  put  you  to  death,  I will  invade 
it.”  Chow  then  introduced  [his  son],  Se,  to  the 
king,  and  went  on  his  journey. 

‘When  ho  came  to  Sung,  they  detained  him 
there.  Hwa  Yuen  sai^  “To  pass  through  our 
State  without  asking  our  permission,  is  to  treat 
our  State  as  If  it  were  a border  of  Ts‘oo, — is  to 
deal  with  it  as  if  Sung  were  not  a State.  If  wo 
put  to  death  its  messenger,  Ts*oo  is  sure  to  in- 
vade us,  and  Sung  will  perish.  In  either  case 
Sung  ceases  to  be  a State.”  Accordingly,  Shin 
Chow  was  put  to  death.  When  the  viscount 
heard  of  it,  he  shook  down  his  sleeves  and  rose 
from  his  seat.  His  shoes  were  brought  to 
him  when  ho  had  reached  the  threshold  of  hia 
chamber;  bis  sword  was  brought  to  him  outside 
the  door  of  the  chamber;  and  his  carriage 
reached  him  when  he  had  got  to  the  market- 
place called  P‘oo-scu.  In  autumn,  in  the  9th 
month,  he  laid  siege  to  the  capital  of  Sung.' 

Par.  6.  Kuh, — see  III.  vil.  4.  et  at  Kung- 
sun  Kwei-foo, — sec  on  X.  10.  Wang  Paou  and 
other  critics  strongly  condemn  Kwei-foo  as  hav- 
ing been  the  first  great  officer  who  did  according 
to  his  own  pleasure  in  the  administration  of  the 
government  of  Loo.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘At 
this  meeting,  when  Kwei-foo  saw  Gan  Hwan- 
tsze,  be  spoke  with  him  about  the  affairs  of 
Loo,  rejoicing  [in  hU  own  position  there]. 
Hwan-tsze  told  Kaou  Seuen-taze  [the  Kaou 
Koo  of  V.  3]  about  it,  saying,  “Tsze-kea  [The 
designation  of  Kwei-foo]  is  sure  to  come  to  ruin. 
He  is  sU  intent  on  [the  dignities  of]  Loo.  Be- 
ing so,  ho  is  sure  to  cherish  a covetous  ambition, 
and  then  to  be  scheming  against  others.  But 
when  one  schemes  against  others,  they  will 
scheme  against  him;  and  when  a whole  State 
schemes  agaiust  a man,  how  can  he  escape  go- 
ing to  ruin?' 

[The  Chuen  appends  here: — ‘MAng  Heen- 
tsze  [See  the  Chuen  on  VI.  xv.  4]  said  to  the 
duke,  “ I have  beard  that  the  way  in  which  a 
small  State  escapes  [being  incriminated  by]  a 
great  one  is  by  sending  to  it  friendly  missions 
and  making  various  offeringa,  on  which  there  ore 
the  hundred  things  set  forth  in  the  court-yard. 
Or  if  the  prince  go  himself  to  the  court  [of  the 
great  State]  to  show  his  services,  then  nc  as- 
sumes a pleased  appearance,  and  makes  elegant 
and  valuable  presents,  even  beyond  what  could 
be  required  of  him.  He  acts  thus  lest  he  should 
not  escape  [being  incriminated].  If,  after  being 
rcpriiuanded,  he  present  rich  offerings,  it  is  too 
late.  Ts‘oo  is  now  in  Sung;  let  your  lordship 
consider  what  should  be  done.”  The  duke  waa 
pleased.'] 
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XV.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  fifteenth  year,  in  spring,  Kung-sun  Kwei- 
foo  had  an  interview  with  the  viscount  of  Tsoo  in  Sung. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  fifth  month,  the  people  of  Sung  made 

peace  with  the  people  of  Ts'oo. 

3 In  the  sixth  month,  on  Kwei-maou,  an  army  of  Tsin  ex- 

tinguished the  Loo  tribe  of  the  Red  Teih,  and  carried 
Yiiig-urh,  viscount  of  Loo,  back  with  it  to  Tsin. 

4 A body  of  men  from  Ts‘in  invaded  Tsin. 

5 The  king’s  son  Chah  put  to  death  the  earls  of  Shaou 

and  Maou. 

6 In  autumn,  there  were  locusts. 

7 Cliung-sun  Meeh  had  a meeting  with  Kaou  Koo  of  Ts‘e  in 

Woo-low. 

8 For  the  first  time  an  [additional]  tithe  was  levied  from 

the  acre. 

In  winter,  the  larva;  of  locusts  were  produced. 

10  There  was  famine. 


f r&r.  1.  It  U said  At  the  end  of  the  conclud- 
ing Chuen  of  last  year,  that  tlic  duke  was 
pleased  with  the  suggestion  of  Mftng  Hwn  that 
he  should  send  a friendly  mission  to  the  viscount 
of  Ts'oo.  Hero  we  ore  told  how  he  proceeded 
to  do  80. 

* Sung  made  peace  with  Ts'oo.*  In 
accounts  of  peace  made  between  States,  only  the 
Dames  of  the  States  are  given,  without  the  ad- 
dition of  ^ as  here; — see  X.  vii.  1 ; XI.x.l,  ei  at 
But  no  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  heroj  as  if 
it  indicated  the  princes  nr  ministers  by  whom 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  made.  The  use  of  it  is 
merely  a variation  of  the  usual  style 

]^);^ee  the  gloss  of  Ying-tah,  m lor. 

The  Chuen  relates: — ‘The  people  of  Sung 
sent  Yoh  Ying-ts'e  to  announce  to  Tsin  how 
hard  they  were  pressed,  and  the  marquis  of  Tsin 
wishcil  to  proceed  to  their  relief.  Pib-tsung, 
however^  said,  ‘No.  The  ancients  had  a saying 
that,  however  long  the  whip  was,  it  did  not 
rea^  the  horse’s  belly.  Heaven  is  now  giving 


[the  powerj  to  Ts‘oo,  and  we  cannot  contend 
against  it.  Strong  as  Tsin  is,  can  it  resist 
Heaven?  'Flicre  are  the  common  sayings,  'The 
mind  must  determine  how  high  or  how  low  it 
can  go;*  ‘the  rivers  and  meres  receive  [much] 
filth;'  ‘the  hills  and  thickets  hide  noxious 
things;*  ‘ the  finest  gems  have  flaws ‘ princes  of 
States  must  [at  times]  take  dirt  in  their 
months.*  This  is  the  way  of  Heaven;  let  your 
lordship  wait  [for  another  opportunity].**  The 
marquis  then  desisted  from  his  purpose,  and 
sent  Heae  Yang  to  Sung,  to  advise  [the  duke] 
not  to  surrender  to  Ts'oo,  saying,  “Tsin  ia 
raising  all  its  forces,  and  they  will  [soon]  be 
with  you.”  The  people  of  Ching  took  him  pris- 
oner, and  delivered  him  to  Ts‘oo,  when  the 
viscount  offered  him  large  bribes  to  Induce  him 
to  convey  a message  of  a contrary  character. 
Ho  refused  at  first,  but  finally  agrwd  to  do  so. 
Ho  was  then  mounted  on  a tuireted  carriage; 
and  having  called  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
Sung,  he  delivered  the  mess«^  with  which  the 
marquis  had  entrusted  him.  The  viscount  was 
going  to  put  him  to  death,  and  sent  him  a mes- 
sage, saying,  “ Why  did  you  thus  violate  the 
promise  which  you  made  to  me?  I do  not 
break  my  faith  with  you  ;~it  is  you  who  have 
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cast  [our  afH'ecmentJ  nway.  Oo  quickly,  and 
receive  your  punishment.’’  Ileae  Yaiig  replied, 
**  1 have  heard  that  when  a prince  frives  out  hU 
command,  it  is  a righteous  act  which  he  dis- 
chargcfi,  and  when  a minister  receives  that  com- 
nmiul,  he  is  Imund  in  fidelity  to  fulfil  it.  The 
faithful  fulfilment  of  the  ri^hteuus  command  is 
Ix'iieficial  to  the  i>tiUe,  and  he  who  lays  his 
plans  so  that  that  benefit  shall  be  securv^l  for 
the  defence  of  the  altars  is  the  people’s  friend. 
The  righteous  command  docs  not  admit  of  two 
fidelities;  fidelity  does  not  recognize  two  com* 
mands.  When  your  lordship  tried  to  bribe  me, 
you  knew  nut  thu  nature  of  a command.  1 
came  forth  with  the  command  which  1 bad  re- 
ceived; and  though  1 die,  it  has  not  fallen  to  the 
ground.  To  die  in  fulfilling  the  command  is 
my  happiness ; — [it  will  be  seen  that]  my  prince 
bad  a faithful  servant.  1 have  been  able  to  ac- 
complish my  task; — though  I die,  what  mure 
should  I seek  for  ?”  [On  hearing  this  reply],  the 
viscount  let  him  go  to  return  [to  Tsin]. 

*ln  summer,  in  the  nth  month,  the  army  of 
Ts‘oo  was  about  to  withdraw  from  Sung,  w hen 
Shin  Se  bowed  with  his  head  to  the  ground  be- 
fore the  king’s  horses,  and  said,  ‘‘'lliough  Woo- 
wei  [Shin  Chow,  Sc’s  father]  knew  it  would 
cost  iiiiu  his  life,  he  did  nut  dare  to  dc‘cliue  your 
uiajesly’s  commission;  and  your  majesty  Is 
bn‘aking  your  word!”  Tl»e  king  could  not  an- 
swer him.  His  charioteer,  Shin  Shuh-she.  said, 
“ if  you  build  houses  hero,  and  send  half  the 
army  back  to  till  the  ground,  Sung  will  i\*ccive 
our  commands  and  submit  to  them.”  [The 
ing  followetl  the  counsel],  and  the  people  of 
Sung  were  afraid,  and  sent  llwa  Yuen  by  night 
into  the  army  of  Ts‘oo.  He  went  up  to  the 
couch  of  Tsze-fau,  and  roused  him.  saying,  **My 
master  has  sent  me  to  inform  you  of  our  distress. 
In  the  city  wc  are  exchanging  our  children  and 
eating  them,  and  splitting  up  their  bones  for 
fuel.  Notwithstanding,  if  you  require  us  to 
make  a covenant  with  you  under  the  walls,  we 
will  not  do  so,  though  our  city  should  be  utterly 
overtlirown.  NN  ithdraw  from  us  30  /«,  and 
then  we  w-ill  accept  your  commands.”  Tsze-fan 
was  afraid,  made  a covenant  with  Yuen,  and  in- 
furmeil  the  king,  who  retirtHl  30  /«,  when  Sung 
and  Ts‘oo  made  peace,  llwa  Yuen  remaining  as 
A hostage  with  Ts‘oo.  The  words  of  their  cove- 
nant were,  “We  [of  Ts‘oo]  will  not  deceive  you ; 
do  not  you  doubt  us.”  ’ 

I’ar.3.  on  in.fi.  We 

•ec  from  this  par.  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Loo 
tril)e8  had  the  title  of  viscount.  ITic  Chuen 
relates:— ‘The  wife  of  Ying-urh,  viscount  of 
lx>o,  was  an  elder  sister  of  duke  King  of  Tsin. 
The  power  of  the  tribe  was  in  the  hands  of  Fung 
Shoo,  who  put  this  lady  to  death,  and  injured 
one  of  the  viscount’s  eyes.  The  marquis  of 
Tsin  wished  to  attack  the  tribe,  but  the  great 
officers  all  advised  against  such  an  undertaking, 
saying  that  Fung  Shoo  possessed  three  extraor- 
dinary endowments,  and  that  Tsin  had  better 
wait  for  a future  opportunity  to  deal  with  the 
Loo-she.  Pih-tsung,  however,  said,  “ We  must 
attack  them  [now].  [That]  Teih  is  chargeable 
with  five  crimes,  and  of  what  help  will  his  many 
extraordinary  endowments  be  to  him?  His 
first  crime  is  that  he  does  not  offer  sacrifices;  j 
his  secoml,  that  he  is  given  to  tlrunkcnnesx;  his  I 
(bird,  that  he  abandoned  Chung  Chong,  and  I 


took  away  the  territory  of  the  chief  of  Lc;  his 
fourth,  that  he  di'alt  so  cruelly  with  the  eldest 
daughter  of  uur  8iate;  and  Ids  fifth,  that  he  in- 
jiiretl  the  eye  of  his  ruler.  His  reliance  on  hia 
extraonliiiary  endowments,  U»  the  neglect  of  all 
virtue,  only  increases  his  guilt.  His  successor 
will  perhaps  reverently  addict  himself  to  the 
cultivation  of  virtue  and  righteousness,  so  as  to 
serve  both  Spirits  and  men,  ihereljy  strengthen- 
ing his  title  to  the  country; — how  will  it  be,  if 
we  should  wait  for  such  an  one  ? If  we  do  not 
punish  the  present  criminal,  but  say,  ‘ Let  us 
wait  for  his  successor,*  and  then  proceed  to 
punish  him,  who  may  have  reasons  to  allege 
why  he  should  not  be  touched  at  all,  will  not 
our  course  bo  unreasonable?  To  rely  on  one’s 
endowments  and  numbers  is  the  way  to  ruin; — 
Chow  of  bhang  followed  it,  and  his  utter  ruin 
was  the  consequence.  When  the  seasons  of 
heaven  are  reversed,  we  have  calamities ; when 
the  productions  of  the  earth  arc  reversed,  we 
have  prodigious  things;  when  the  virtues  of 
men  are  rcverscKl,  we  have  disorders.  It  is 
those  disorders  which  give  rise  to  the  calamities 
and  prodigious  things,  just  as  the  cliaracter  for 
correct/ifMy  when  reversed,  produci‘8  that  for 
/aiiure  [See  the  in  the 

^^i^1|^.Ch.fi4L',"j;,art.l).  Ail  thee 
things  are  pretiicablc  of  the  Teih.” 

‘The  marquis  of  Tsin  follow*ed  this  counsel; 
and  in  the  Gth  month,  on  Kwei  mauu,  Scan 
Lin-foo  defeated  the  Hed  Teih  at  K‘cuh-leang. 
On  Sin-bae  he  extinguished  Loo.  Fung  Shoo 
fled  to  Wei,  thu  people  of  which  sent  him  to 
Tsin,  where  he  was  put  to  death.* 

I’ar.  4.  There  hndbeen  no  hostilities  between 
Ts‘in  and  Tsin,  since  the  invasion  of  Tsin  men- 
tioned in  the  duke’s  2d  year.  We  do  nut  know 
what  led  to  tliu  invasion  in  the  text,  though,  from 
the  Kwdh  Yu,  Rk.  XIII.  art.  1,  we  may  suppose 
that  Ts*in  was  jealous  of  Tsin’s  a^'quisition  of  the 
Loo-she.  TheChuen  says: — ' In  autumn,  in  the 
7th  month,  duke  Hwan  of  Ts‘in  invaded  Tsin, 
and  halted  with  his  anny  at  Foo-she.  On  Jin- 
woo,  the  marquis  of  Tsin  led  a body  of  troops 
and  exercised  them  at  Tsih,  to  secure  the  an- 
nexation of  the  territory  of  the  Teih.  He  then 
restored  the  marquis  of  I<e,  and  had  gut  as  far 
as  Loh  on  his  return,  when  Wei  Ko  defeated 
the  array  of  Ts’in  at  Foo-she,  taking  prisoner 
Too  Hwuy,  who  was  [known  as]  the  strong 
man  of  Ts‘in.  Before  this,  [Wei  ICo’g  father], 
Wei  Woo-tszo  had  a favonrite  concubine,  who 
brought  him  no  child.  When  he  was  ill,  he 
charged  Ko  that  he  should  marry  her  to  somo 
one;  but  afterwards,  when  he  had  Ix.'come  very 
ill,  he  told  him  that  he  must  bury  her  alive  in 
his  grave.  After  his  father’s  death,  Ko  pro- 
vided her  with  a husband,  saying,  “When  my 
father  was  so  very  ill,  his  senses  were  disorder- 
otl;  1 will  follow  the  charge  he  gave  when  his 
miml  was  right,”  At  the  battle  of  Foo-sho,  he 
saw  an  old  man  who  was  making  ropes  of  grass 
in  the  way  of  Too  Hwuy,  against  which  the 
strong  man  tript,  so  that  he  fell  and  was  taken. 
Ill  the  night,  Ko  dreamt  that  the  old  man  said 
to  him,  “1  am  the  father  of  the  woman  whom 
you  provided  with  a husband.  Because  you 
followe<l  the  charge  which  your  father  gave  you 
when  in  his  senses,  1 have  thus  recompensed 
you.”  ’ 
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Par.  5.  J >j:L  i»  •imply  — T 
* the  king’s  son,  Chah/  ^Vhy  the  charac* 
ters  are  so  tnrerted  it  is  difficult  to  say.  What 
the  pHTagTAph  relates  shows  that  the  court  of 
Chow  must  have  been  in  as  disorderly  and  law- 
less a condition  os  the  courts  of  the  difft.  States. 
Chah  WAS  probably  a brother  of  the  reigning 
king.  The  Chucii  says: — ‘Wang-sun  (i.  e.,  A 
grandson  of  some  former  king)  had  a con- 
tention with  the  chiefs  of  Shaou  and  Maou 
about  the  chief  sw^*  in  the  goremment,  and 
made  the  king’s  son  Tsze-tsceh  [The  designation 
of  Chah)  put  to  death  duke  Tac  of  Shaou  and 
Wei,  ear)  of  Maou.  Afterwards,  Seang  of  Shaou 
was  appointed  [in  his  father’s  place].’ 

Par.  6.  [The  Chuen  here  relates Is^  ‘ The 
marquis  of  Tsin  rewarded  Hwan-tsxe  with  the 
rerenues  of  a thousand  families  with  which 
the  Tcih  ministers  had  been  endowed,  and  he 
also  rewarded  8zo  Pih  [The  Sze  Ching-tsze  of  the 
2d  narratire  appended  to  XII.  4]  with  the  district 
of  Kwa-yen, saying, “That  1 have  got  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Teih  is  all  owing  to  you.  But  for 
you,  I should  have  lost  Pib-sho  [Seun  Lin-foo ; 
See  the  Chuen  just  referred  to].  Yang-sheh 
Chih,  speaking  of  these  rewards,  said  “The 
words  in  fone  of]  the  Books  of  Chow  (Shoo, 
V.  iz.  4),  * Be  employed  the  employable,  and  re- 
yered  the  reverend,’  are  applicable  to  such  a 
case  as  this.  Sze  Pih  advisea  the  employment  of 
Chung-hang  Pih.  The  marquis  connd^  in  him, 
and  followed  bis  advice.  This  may  be  called  a 
case  of  ‘intelligent  virtue.’  The  virtue  by 
which  king  Wftn  raised  the  House  of  Chow  did 
not  go  beyond  this.  Hence  the  ode  (She,  III.  L 
ode  1. 2)  says, 

* Vast  were  the  gifts  of  Chow,’ 

and  thus  it  was  that  [king  Win]  could  per- 
petuate [his  fortune].  It  is  impossible  that  he 
should  not  succeed  who  follows  this  way.”  * 

Sd.  ’ The  marquis  of  Tain  sect  Chaou  T'ung  to 
present  the  spoils  of  the  Teih  at  thccourt  of  Chow, 
where  he  behaved  disrespectfully.  Duke  K’ang 
of  Lew  said,  “ In  less  than  ten  years  Shuh  of  Yuen 
(Cliaou  T’ung)  will  be  sure  to  meet  with  great 
calamity.  Heaven  haa  taken  his  wits  away 
ftom  him,”  n 

Par.  7.  dhung-sun  Mech  is  the  Ming  Hcen- 
tsse,  with  whom  we  have  met  already.  Kaou 
Roo  is  the  minister  of  Ts*e,  whose  marrisge 
with  one  of  the  duke’s  daughters  is  related  in 
the  5th  year.  Too  says  that  Woo-low  was  a 


town  of  Ke  0^) ; hut  Kung-yang  has 
for  and  the  place  would  thus  be  the  Mow- 
low  which  Keu  took  from  Ke  in  the  4th  year  of 
duke  Yin.  We  do  not  know  what  the  two 
ministers  met  alwut,  and  need  not  occupy  our- 
selves with  the  conjectures  of  the  critics. 

Par.  8.  Tso-she  says:— ‘This  enactment  was 
contrary  to  rule.  The  grain  contributed  by  the 
people  should  not  have  exceeded  the  tithe  from 
the  ^item  of  mutual  dependence  [See  Mencius, 
III.  Pi.  I.  iii.  G],  having  respect  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  pwple’s  wealth.’  It  would  appear 
then,  see.  to  this  view,  that,  besides  the  produce 
of  every  tenth  acre,  cultivated  by  the  comroou 
labour  of  the  farmers  round  it,  and  the  property 
of  the  State,  duke  Seuen  now  required  another 
lOth  from  the  produce  of  the  other  9 acres 
which  every  family  cultivated  for  itself.  And 
this  is  pro^bly  correct.  From  the  Analects, 
XII.  iz.  3,  we  learn  that,  in  Confucius’  time,  two 
tenths  of  the  produce  of  the  land  were  levied 
by  the  State,  and  it  is  most  Ukely  that  we  have 
in  the  text  the  first  imposition  of  the  secoi^  of 
these.  Kong  and  Kuh,  however,  think  that  the 
text  only  speaks  of  the  abandonment  of  the 
ancient  system  of  the  cultivation  of  the  public 
tenth  of  the  land  by  the  common  labour  of  the 
husbandmen  in  the  different  plots  around  it,  and 
the  dividing  it  among  them,  and  tl^n  requiring 
from  each  family  a tenth  of  the  produce  of  its 
allotment.  The  K'ang-he  editors  merely  si^ 
that  Hoo  Oan-kwoh  maintains  this  view,  while 
Choo  He  preferred  that  of  Too  Yu,  founded  on 
Tso'sbe’s  remarks,  without  giving  any  opinion 
of  their  own. 

Parr.  9,10.  Is  the  name  for  the  locust 
in  the  grub  or  caterpillar  state  (^^  Q 
1 cannot  understand  the 
note  of  Tso-she  on  these  paragraphs.  He  says: 
— ‘ In  winter  the  larv«  were  produced,  and  there 
was  famine.  The  language  shows  thankfulness 
for  the  luck.’  Acc.  to  Too,  his  idea  is  that 
those  larva  were  prodticed  in  tlie  winter  when 
they  could  uot  do  much  harm ; but  the  winter 
of  Chow  was  only  the  natural  autumn  of  the 
year.  In  the  natural  summer  there  had  been  a 
plague  of  locusts ; and  now  towards  the  end  of 
autumn  came  these  caterpillars  to  devour  what 
the  locusts  had  left.  There  was  no  ‘ luck  ’ to  be 
thankful  for,  but  terrible  calamity,  and  famine 
was  the  consequence. 
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1 In  tlie  [duke’s]  si.xteenth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s 

first  month,  a body  of  men  from  Tsin  extinguished 
the  Keah  and  Lew-yu  tribes  of  the  Red  Teih. 

2 In  summer,  the  archery-court  of  [king]  Seuen  at  Ch‘ing- 

cliow  was  set  on  fire. 

3 In  autumn,  the  duke’s  eldest  daughter,  who  had  been 

married  to  [the  viscount  of]  T‘an,  returned  to  Loo 
[divorced]. 

4 In  winter,  there  was  a very  plentiful  year. 


Par.  1.  Tho  Koah^lic  «ii<l  the  Lew-yu  were, 
after  the  lAMj-^he,  the  )»rincipfll  tribes  of  the  Red  | 
Teih ; the  former  lm«  iiiK  their  site  in  the  pres.  | 
dis.  of  Ke-tsih  Kwang-p’ing,  I 

Chihde,  while  that  of  the  second,  was  in  the  dis.  | 
of  T‘un-lew  CJ^  Shan-sc. 

The  Chuen  mentions  another  tril>e, — tlmt  of  the 
Toh-shin,  which  appears  to  have  been  a branch 
of  the  Lew-yu.  On  the  extinction  of  these 
tribes,  all  the  territory  of  the  Red  Teih  came  | 
into  the  possession  of  Tsin. 

The  Chuen  says: — ‘In  sprinp:,  Sze  Hwuy  of 
Tsin  led  a force,  and  extin^^nished  the  Keah 
trit)c  of  the  lb'll  Teih.  and  nlrto  tho  tribes  of 
Lew.yu  and  Toh-shin.  In  the  Ihl  month  he  pre- 
sonUnl  the  sjHpiis  of  the  Teih  [to  the  king]. 
The  marquis  of  Tsin  re<iucsti*d  [the  robes  of 
ap]K>inlnient  for  him]  from  the  King,  and  on 
Mow-shin,  with  the  apron  and  cap  he  up]M)intcd 
Sze  Hwuy  to  the  oommaml  of  the  army  of  the 
centre,  and  also  to  1h*  grnnd-gunrdian.  After 
this  the  thieves  of  'rsin  all  fled  into  TsSn. 
Yanp-shch  Chth  said,  “1  have  lienrtt  that  when 
Yu  promotetl  giKnl  men,  the  had  men  all  disap- 
pcaretl;  and  here  is  an  instance  of  the  same. 
The  words  of  the  ode  (She,  II.  t.  ode  II.  6), 


‘ Be  fearful  and  cautious. 

As  if  ap]>niaching  a deep  abyss. 

As  if  treading  on  thin  ice,' 

arc  descriptive  of  a good  man  in  a high  situation. 
'W'hen  that  is  the  case,  there  are  no  people  in 
the  State  trusting  to  luck.  ‘ When  there  are 
many  people  trusting  to  luck,'  the  common 
saying  goes,  ‘that  is  unluckv  for  the  State.' 
That  is  applicable  to  a time  when  there  are  no 
good  men.”' 

Par.  2.  Kung-yang  has  ^ for  ; and 
both  Kung  and  Kuh  have  for  Tso-sho 
says  that  in  all  accounts  of  fires,  denotes 
that  the  fire  was  caused  by  men,  and  that 
it  was  from  Heaven.  Ch‘ing-chow  is  the  same 
As  Loh-yang.  the  eastern  or  ‘lower*  capital  of 
Chow; — see  the  Shoo.  V.  xxiv.  1.  Too  defines 
'^'1  by  " house  for  tho  practice  of 

nnlitary  exercises,’  archery  Iwing  specially  in- 
tended. Kung-yang  and,  n.*cently,  Mnou  un- 
derstnml  the  term  in  tho  meaning  of  ‘temple;* 
hut  the  <»ther  signification  is  ubiy  vindicated  by 
Ving-tah.  is  probably  *j^  though 
the  meaning  cannot  be  said  to  be  well  ascer- 
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tained.  Siiuen  was  a distinguished  king,  snd 
might  well  have  left  a court  or  pavilion  at  Cheng- 
chow, called  by  his  nan)e. 

Par.  3.  T‘an, — see  IV.  1.  When  the  duke's 
daughter  was  married  to  the  carl  of  T*an,  we 
are  not  told.  What  is  related  in  the  4th  year 
shows  that  there  were  friendly  redations  between  i 
Lou  and  T*an;  but  Tso-she  says  that  the  lady's  | 
coming  back  to  Loo  here  was  in  consequence  of 
her  being  divorced,  or  sent  away  from  Ts‘an 

(IH-lil)- 

[The  Chuen  appends  here:— 1st,  *In  conse- 
quence of  the  troubles  about  [the  earls  of] 
bhaou  and  Maou  [Sec  p.5  of  last  year],  the 
royal  House  was  again  thrown  into  contusion.  | 
%Vang  Sun-soo  fled  to  Tsin,  by  which  he  was  i 
restorwl.*  2d.  ‘In  winter,  the  marquis  of  Tsiii  I 
sent  Sze  Hwuy  to  lutcify  the  royal  House,  when  { 
king  Ting  feasteil  him,  duke  biiang  of  Yuen  di-  ' 
reeling  the  ceremonies.  The  meat  was  brought 
in  cut  on  Uic  platters.  Woo-tsze  (Sze  Hwuy) 


privately  asked  the  reason  of  this  arrangement; 
and  when  the  king  heard  that  he  did  so,  he 


designation),  have  you  not  heard  this;— when 
the  king  feasts  the  princes,  the  animals  are 
brought  in,  not  cut  up;  hut  when  he  entertaius 
their  ministers,  the  meat  is  served  cut  up  on  the 
platters.  This  is  the  rule  of  the  royal  House.” 
When  Woo-tsze  returned  to  Tsin,  he  examined 
all  its  statutes  [niTeeting entertainments],  U)  re- 
gulate corr^-ctly  its  various  rules.’] 

Pur.  4.  Tlic  critics  cannot  be  content  with 
accepting  this  paragraph  as  the  simple  statement 
of  a fact  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  suflering  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  previous  year;  but  cast 
alM;ut  to  And  some  moral  reason  for  the  record, 
bee  on  II.  iii.  10,  where  wo  have  for  *a 

good  year.’  Here  we  have^^  ^ ‘a  very 
good  year.’ 
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XVII.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  seventeenth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s 
first  month,  on  Kilng-tsze,  Seih-go,  baron  of  Heu, 
died. 

2 On  Ting-w'e,  Shin,  marquis  of  Ts'ae,  died. 

3 In  summer  there  were  the  burials  of  duke  Ch'aou  of 

Heu,  and  of  duke  W&n  of  Ts'ae. 

4 In  the  sixth  month,  on  Kwei-maou,  the  sun  was  eclipsed. 

5 On  Ke-we,  the  duke  had  a meeting  with  the  marquis  of 

Tsin,  the  marquis  of  Wei,  the  earl  of  Ts'aou,  and  the 
viscount  of  Choo,  when  they  made  a covenant  to- 
gether in  Twan-taou. 

6 In  autumn,  the  duke  arrived  from  the  meeting. 

7 In  winter,  in  the  eleventh  month,  on  Jin-woo,  the 

duke’s  younger  brother,  Shuh-heih,  died. 


Parr.  1 — 8,  Ke  Puo  ; Ming  dynasty), 

SAjg : — • At  this  time  lieu  and  Ts'ae  were  of  the 
party  of  Ts'oo.  Their  announcing  the  death  of 
their  princes  to  Loo,  and  Loo’s  messages  to  them 
of  condolence,  show  that  it  also  inclined  to  the 
same  side. 

Par.  4.  Here  for  the  second  time  there  is  a 
serious  error  in  these  records  of  eclipses.  The 
1st  day  of  the  6th  month  in  this  year  was  K^h* 
shin  (^M);  the  day  after  Rwci*maou,  and 
there  waa  no  eclipse  upon  it.  This  was  ascertain^ 
ed  by  Keang  Kih  of  the  eaatem  Tsin 

dynasty.  He  and  tne  Buddhist  priest  Tih*hang 
T'ang  dynasty,  made  out  an 
eclipse  to  have  been  possibleon  Tib*bae(  ^ ^), 
the  1st  day  of  the  6th  month;  but  that  was 
in  the  southern  hemisphere.  There  was  one 


on  Sin-we,  in  the  11th  month;  but  it  was  not 
risihlo  in  Loo.  Thcro  was,  however  an  eclipse 
in  Scuen's  7th  year  in  the  6th  month,  when  the 
day  Kwei-maou  was  the  new  moon;  and  I hare 
no  doubt  it  is  that  which  is  entered  here  hy 
some  displacement  of  the  tablets. 

Par.  6.  Twan-taou  was  in  Tsin, — in  the  east 
of  the  pres.  Ts4n  Chow  ^'1^  Shen-se. 
The  Chuen  says : — * In  spring,  the  marquis  of 
Tsin  having  sent  Keoh  K'ih  to  require  the  mar- 
quis of  Ts'e  to  attend  a meeting,  duke  King 
placed  his  mother  and  her  attendants 
simply^'his  women’]  behind  a curtain  so  that 
they  might  see  the  envoy,  fwho  had  some  bodily 
defect];  and  as  he  ascended  the  steps,  they  were 
heard  laughing  in  their  apartment.  H^-tsae 
PThe  posthumous  title  of  Keoh  K'ih]  was  in- 
dignant, and  swore,  If  I do  not  revenge  this 
insult,  may  1 not  cross  the  Ho  again ! “ He  then 
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rctumetl  himsi'lf  first  toTsin,  making  Lwan  King- 
leu  wait  lN?hin()  till  he  should  have  something 
to  report  from  Ts'e,  and  charging  him  not  to 
bring  him  any  word  till  he  had  got  some  charge 
agatnsC  it.  On  hi«  arrival  [at  Keang]  he  askiHi 
that  Ts*e  might  be  invadeil,  which  the  marquis 
refused.  He  then  begged  leave  to  invade  it  « ith 


On  the  force  of  the  'together  C|^V 
account  of  this  covenant,  the  critics  seem  to 
differ,  some  holding  that  it  indicates  the  'com- 
mon* purpose'  of  the  States  to  punish  Ts'e, 
others  their  common  opposition  to  Ts'oo.  Tlie 
K*ang-he  editors  would  extend  the  meaning  to 


his  own  sdherents,  which  was  also  denied  him.  I 
‘[By  and  by],  the  marquis  of  Ts*e  sent  Kaou 
Kuo,  Gan  Joh,  Ts'acChaou,  and  Nan-kwuh  Yen 
to  the  meeting  which  had  Itocn  called;  of  whom 
Kaou  Koo  fled  back  to  Ts'e  from  Lcen-yu.  'I'he 
meeting  was  held  in  summer  at  Twan-taou, 
when  it  waa  resolved  to  punish  the  disaffected; 
and  R covenant  was  made  at  Kcuen-ts'oo,  to 
which  the  ofiicers  of  Ts'e  were  not  adnutte<l. 
The  people  of  Tsin  seised  and  held  Gan  Joh  in 
Yay-wang;  Ts'aeChaou  in  Yuen: and  Nan-kwoh 
Yen  in  Wftn.  Fun-hwang  of  Meaou  [This 
was  a son  of  Tow  Tseaou  of  Ts'oo,  who  bad 
taken  refuge  in  Tsin,  after  the  events  related 
in  the  Chuen  after  VII.  iv.  6]  was  sent  to  have 
an  interview  with  Gan  Hwan-tsze;  and  on 
his  return,  he  said  to  the  marquis  of  Tsin, 

" What  crime  is  tlie  officer  Gan  chargeable 
with?  Formerly,  the  States  all  served  your 
predecessors,  as  if  they  could  not  be  prompt 
enough  in  doing  so.  [Now],  they  all  say  that 
the  ministers  of  Tsin  do  not  treat  them  with 
good  faith,  and,  therefore,  their  minds  are  dis- 
affected. The  marquis  of  Ts'e  was  afraid  he 
would  not  be  receiv^  courteously,  and  did  not 
come  to  the  meeting,  but  sent  four  of  his  officers 
to  attend  it.  Some  of  bis  attendants  tried  to  stop 
his  doing  so,  saying,  ' If  your  lordship  does  not 
go  out,  Tsin  will  seize  and  hold  our  messen- 
gers.* It  was  on  this  account  that  Kaou-tsze 
ran  away  at  L^n-yu.  The  three  other  officers, 
however,  said,  'That  will  destroy  the  friendship 
between  our  ruler  and  Tsin;  we  had  rather  die 
on  our  return  [than  do  that].'  On  this  account 
they  came  on  at  the  risk  of  all  suffering.  If 
we  had  received  them  well,  it  would  have  been 
the  way  to  encourage  others  to  come  to  us. 
But  have  we  not  done  wrong  in  seizing  and 
holding  them  so  as  to  justify  those  who  tried  to 
prevent  their  being  sent?  What  advantage  can 
we  gain  by  long  persisting  in  the  wrong,  so 
as  to  make  them  regret  that  they  came  on  ? We 
only  supply  him  who  fled  back  with  an  excuse 
for  his  conduct;  and  of  what  use  is  it  to  frighten 
the  States  by  injuring  those  who  come  to  us?" 
On  this  the  people  of  Tsin  treated  Oan-tsze 
gently,  and  allow^  him  to  get  away.' 


both  thoM>  objects. 

[Tlie  Chuen  appends  here:— 1st,  'In  antumn, 
in  the  8th  month,  the  army  of  Tsin  returned.' 
2d,  ‘ Fan  Woo-tsze  [Sze  Hwuy.  At  first  he  was 
invested  with  Sny  end  is  thence  call  Suy 

W*oo-tszo;  afterwardsiie  received  the  city  of 
Fan,  which  became  the  surname  of  his  descend- 
ants] being  about  to  withdraw  from  the  public 
service  on  account  of  his  age,  he  called  to  him 
[his  son]  W&n-tsze,  and  said,  " Seeh  [The  son’s 
name],  1 have  heard  that  they  are  few  whose 
satisfaction  or  whose  anger  rests  on  its  proper 
object,  while  with  many  the  feeling  passes  to 
other  objects.  The  ode  (She,  II.  v.  ode  IV.  2) 
says, 

'If  the  king  were  to  be  angry  [with 
slanderers] 

The  disorder  would  probably  be  quickly 
abated. 

If  he  were  to  show  his  joy  [in  the  good], 

The  disorder  would  probi^ly  quickly 
cease! 

Thus  a superior  roan’s  being  either  made  pleased 
or  angry  leads  to  the  stopping  of  disorder.  If 
that  be  not  stopt,  it  goes  on  to  increase.  Per- 
haps Krah-tsze  wishes  to  bring  the  disorder  be 
is  oroducing  to  an  end  bv  an  invasion  of  Ts'e. 
If  he  do  not  succeed  in  that,  I am  afraid  he  will 
increase  the  disorder.  1 will  declare  myself  too 
old,  and  let  him  obtain  his  wish,  which  may 
perhaps  load  to  the  dispersion  [of  the  present 
evil].  Do  you  follow  the  other  officers,  and  be 
careful  of  your  conduct.’’  On  this  he  asked 
liberty  to  retire  on  the  ground  of  his  age,  and 
Keoh  Heen-tsac  became  the  chief  administrator 
of  the  government.’] 

Par.  7.  Tso-she  savs  that  Shnh-heih  was  a 
full  brother  erf  the  duke,  and  then  he  gives  the 
following  canon : — ' All  the  full  brothers  of  the 
eldest  son,  while  their  father  is  alive,  are  called 
Kung-tszo  fduko’s  sons);  and  when  he  is  dead, 
Kung-te  fuuke’s  brothers).  The  apMUation 
" younger  orotber ’’  always  denotes  a full  bro- 
ther of  the  ruling  duke.* 


Eighteenth  year. 
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XVIII. 


1 In  the  [duke’s]  eighteenth  year,  in  spring,  the  marquis 

of  Tsin  and  Tsang,  heir-son  of  Wei,  invaded  Ts‘e. 

2 The  duke  invaded  Ke. 

3 It  was  summer,  the  fourth  month. 

4 In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  an  officer  of  Clioo 

murdered  the  viscount  of  Ts&ng  in  his  capital. 

5 On  Keah-seuh,  Leu,  viscount  of  Ts'oo,  died. 

6 Kung-sun  Kwei-foo  went  to  Tsin. 

7 In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  on  Jin-seuh,  the  duke 

died  in  the  State-chamber. 

8 Kwei-foo  was  returning  from  Tsin;  but  when  he  got  to 

Sfing,  he  fled  to  Ts‘e. 


Par.  1.  The  Chuen  iay* : — ‘ When  the  invad- 
ing ansies  had  reached  Yapg-kuh,  the  marquia 
of  Ta*e  had  a meeting  with  tlie  marquis  of  Tsin, 
when  they  made  a covenant  in  Ts&rig,  the  former 
agreeing  that  bis  son  Keang  should  go  to  Tsin 
M a hostage.  On  this  the  annv  of  Tsin  return- 
ed, and  l^*ae  Chaou  and  Nan-kwoh  Yen  made 
their  escape  back  to  Ts*e.* 

Hoo  Gan-kwoh  thinks  this  invasion  of  Ts^ 
was  brought  about  by  Krab  K*ib,  to  gratify  his 
resentment  against  that  State.  The  K*ang-be 


editors  argue  that  it  was  a public  movement  on 
tho  part  of  the  marquis  of  Tsin  to  punish  Ti*e, 
because  its  marquis  had  kept  away  from  the 
meeting  at  Twan-taou.  Certainly  the  growtli  of 
the  power  of  Ts‘oo  was  mainly  owing  to  Ts'e’s 
standing  aloof  from  Tsin  at  the  chief  among  the 
northern  States. 

Par.  3.  [The  Chuen  appends  here: — *In 
summer,  the  duke  sent  to  Ts'oo,  to  ask  the 
assistance  of  an  army; — wishing  to  Invade  Ts'e.*] 
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r»r,  4.  Kuh-loang  has  for  Act',  to 
Tso-sbe,  is  the  character  employed  to 
denote  the  murder  of  the  prince  of  a State  by 
•ome  one  of  another  State,  just  as  in- 
dicates that  the  perpetrator  was  one  of  the 
prince’s  own  subjects.  Tsting, — see  V.xiv.  2. 
In  V.  xix.4  we  have  an  account  of  a terrible 
outrage  by  the  people  of  Choo  on  a former  prince 
ofTsftng.  Wang  K‘ih-kwan  thinks 

that  by  5^15^  in  the  text  we  should  understand 
the  ‘ the  viscount  of  Choo but  this  seems 

inconsistent  with  the  use  of  the  character 

5W5A.  however,  may  denote— ‘a  party  of 
men  from  Choo.* 

Par.  5.  Here  for  the  first  time  wc  have  the 
deatli  of  one  of  the  viscounts  of  Ts'oo  recorded. 
His  burial,  however,  is  not  mentioned,  and  there 
would  have  been  a difficulty  in  recording  it,  as 
the  deceased  viscount  must  have  then  received 
the  title  which  he  claimed  of  *king.'  The 
Chuen  says: — ‘Inconsequence  of  the  death  of 
king  Chwang,  the  army  [The  help  of  which  Loo 
bad  asked]  did  not  come  forth.  Afterwards 
Loo  availed  itself  of  an  army  of  Tsin  [See  VIII. 
ii.2],  in  consequence  of  winch  Ts'oo  had  the 
meeting  and  covenant  at  Shuh  (VIII.  li.  10].* 

Par.  0.  The  object  of  this  visit  is  given  in  the 
Chuen ' Kuiig-sun  Kwei-foo  was  a favourite 


with  the  duke,  whose  elevation  was  due  to 
[Kwei-foo’s  father],  Seang-chung.  Wishing  to 
remove  the  three  clans  descended  from  duke 
Hwan,  and  thereby  increase  the  power  of  the 
ducal  House,  ho  consulted  with  the  duke,  and 
went  on  a friendly  mission  to  Tein,  hoping  to 
accomplish  his  object  by  means  of  the  people  of 
Tsin.* 

Par.  7.  See  on  III.  xxxii.  4. 

Par.  8.  Tlie  Chuen  says: — ‘In  winter,  on  the 
death  of  the  duke,  Kc  Wftn-tsze  [Ke-sun  iUng- 
fool  said  in  the  court,  It  was  Chung  who  made 
us  kill  the  son  of  the  proper  wife,  and  set  up  the 
SOD  of  another,  so  as  to  lose  the  great  helfKT  we 
might  have  calculated  on.”  Seuen-shuh  [Tsang 
Heu;  son  of  Tsang  Wftn-chung,  or  Tsang-sun 
Shin  In  lll.xxviii.  0],  was  angry,  and  said,  “Why 
did  you  not  deal  with  him  at  the  time?  What 
oficncG  is  lus  son  chargeable  with?  But  if  you 
wish  to  send  their  clan  away,  allow  me  to  do  it." 
Accordingly  he  drove  the  Tung-mun  clan  out  of 
the  State.  T8zc-k«i  had  then  returned  from 
Tsin  as  far  as  to  SAng.  He  there  cleared  a 
space  of  ground,  and  ridsed  a tent  on  it,  where 
he  delivered  the  account  of  his  mission  to  his 
assistant,  [that  it  might  be  transmitted  to  Loo]. 
Having  done  so,  he  took  off  his  upper  garment, 
bound  his  hair  up  with  sackcloth,  went  to  the 
place  for  it  and  wept,  gave  three  IcajM,  and  left 
the  tent.  He  then  fled  to  T8*e.  The  style  of  the 
paragraph, — “ Kwei-foo  returned  from  Tsin,”  is 
commendatory  of  him.*  For  Kuug  and  Kub 

have  The  place  was  iu  Loo. 
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I.  1 In  his  first  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  first  month,  the 
duke  came  to  the  [vacant]  seat. 

2 In  the  second  month,  on  Sin-yew,  we  buried  our  ruler,  duke 

Seuen. 

3 There  was  no  ice. 

4 In  the  third  month,  the  F‘ew  and  buff-coat  ordinance  was 

made. 

5 In  summer,  Tsang-sun  Heu  and  the  mai'quis  of  Tsin  made  a 

covenant  in  Ch‘ih-keih. 

6 In  autumn,  the  king’s  army  was  disgracefully  defeated  bj' 

the  Maou-jung. 

7 It  was  winter,  the  tenth  month. 
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Title  or  thk  Book.—  *l)uke  ChHng.* 

He  was  marquis  of  Loo  for  18  years,  from  B.  C. 
6H9— 572.  His  name  was  HUi-kwfing  ( 

He  was  the  son  of  liuko  Seuen  by  his  wife,  a 
daughter  of  the  House  of  Ts‘c,  and  known  as 
Muh  Kcang  We  have  the  account 

of  Seuen's  marriage  with  her  in  the  1st  year  of 
the  last  Book,  and  Hih-kwftng  was,  therefore, 
probably  about  17  years  old  at  his  father’s  death. 
The  posthumous  title  Ch*ing  denotes  ‘Tranquil- 
lizer of  the  people,  and  Estnblisher  of  government 

S jt  0 

His  first  year  synchronized  with  the  17th  of 
king  Ting  j);  the  10th  of  King  (^)  of 
Tain;  the  9th  of  King  “f  Ta‘o;  the  10th 

of  Muh  of  Wei;  the  2d  of  King  of 
Ts*ae;  the  15th  of  Sesng  of  Ch'ing;  the 

5th  of  Seuen  of  Ts'aou;  the  9th  of 

Ch’ing  of  Ch‘in;  the  47th  of  llwan  of 

Kc;  the  21st  of  Wtn  of  Sung;  the  15th  of  Hwan 
of  Ts'in;  and  the  1st  of  Shin,  king  Rung 

Bar.  1.  St*c  on  Vl.i.l. 

Par.  2.  This  interment  seems  to  have  been 
regular; — five  months  after  the  duke’s  death. 

Par.  3.  The  2d  month  of  the  (Jhow  year  was 
the  12th  month  of  Hea’s, — the  last  month  of 
the  natural  winter.  The  season  must  have  been 
one  of  unusual  warmth,  which  is  the  reason 
why  we  have  the  record. 

[The  t'huen  ajiponds  here: — ‘In  the  spring, 
the  maniui-*  of  Tsin  sent  Ken  of  Hen  [See  the 
Chuen  iiilnxiucetl  at  VI.  xiii.  1]  to  make  peace 
between  the  Jung  and  the  king ; and  duke  Seaug 
of  Shen  went  to  Tsin  to  cxprt’ss  [the  king's]  ac- 
knowk^lguient  of  tite  servici'.  Duke  K'ung  of 
Lew,  however,  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Jungs’  being  thrown  off  their  guunl  and  to 
attack  titem.  8huh-fuh  said  to  him,  “You 
will  bo  violating  the  covenant,  and  doing  de- 
•pile  to  t!>e  great  State; — you  are  sure  to  be 
deti'atiMi.  To  violate  a covenant  is  inauspicious; 
to  do  despite  to  the  great  State  is  unrighteous. 
Neither  Spirits  nor  men  will  help  you  la  such  a 
Course;  and  liow  can  you  expect  to  conquer?” 
Tlic  diikc  did  not  listen  to  the  warning,  but 
proc'cetied  to  invade  the  Maou  Jung;  and  in  the 
8d  month,  on  Kwei-we,  he  received  a great  de- 
feat from  the  Scu-woo  tribe.’] 

Par.  4.  Tso-she  says  that  this  ordinance  was 
made  because  of  the  [impending]  diiHcuItics 
with  Ts‘e;  but  of  the  nature  of  ihconiinance  he 
•ays  nothing.  Duke  Seuen,  in  his  17th  yi*ar, 
had  attended  the  conference  of  Twan-taou,  a 
principal  object  of  which  wus  the  pimishment 
of  Ts‘e,  and  had  gone  on  to  cultivate  more  than 
Loo  had  dune  for  long  the  friendship  of  Tsin. 
Ts‘e,  it  was  uoderstO(>d,  contemplateil  an  in- 
vasion of  Loo,  and  Loo  passed  the  ordinance 
in  the  text  to  increase  its  means  of  defence.  So 
far  the  critics  arc  agreed;  but  even  Maou  ac- 
kni>wlcdges  that  the  nature  of  the  ordinance 
has  uot  been  satisfactorily  uscertaiued. 


K*ho  (JS:  or  is  a territorial  designation, 
Niue  families  occupied  a tsinff  (-^^i  on 
Mencius,  111.  Pt.  l.Ui.  13):  ^ made  a yiA 
(^^);  4 yiA  made  a t*ew;  and  4 made  a teen 
^).  A lien  contained  8 square /e.  The  ad- 
dition of  a it  on  each  side  made  a ck'ing 
may  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  *a 
bufi-coat  or  coat  of  mail’  ‘a  soldier  clad  in  a 
buff -coat;’  *a  company  of  soldiers.* 

Kang  and  Kuh  both  take  in  the  first  of 
these  senses;  and  think  that  the  ordinance  re- 
quired the  people  ia  the  h'cw  all  to  make  buff- 
coats, — how  many  is  not  stated.  But  as  Lew 
Ch’ang  observes,  if  this  were  the  meaning,  the 
text  should  be  and  uot 

Too  Yu  says: — *A  k'iuo  or  1C  /sMccontribu^ 
1 war-horse  and  3 oxen ; a teen  or  C4  txiVry  con- 
tributeil  1 war-chariot,  4 war-horses,  12  oxen,  3 
maile^l  soldiers,  and  72  footmen.  'I'lio  present 
ordinance  levied  the  contribution  of  a teen  from 
A hew.'  Wc  cannot  supjmse  that  the  ordinance 
in  the  text  was  so  extreme  and  oppressive. 

IIoo  Gan-kwoh.  going  on  a conversation  be- 
tween T‘ae-tsung  of  the  T‘ang  dynasty  and  his 
minister  Le  Tsing  thought  that 

whereas  a hgw  had  formerly  contributed  18 
footmen,  which  formed  1 Leah,  the  number  was 
now  increased  to  25,  the  4 L^gw  or  the  whole 
t?en  thus  sending  into  the  field  100  men  along 
with  its  chariot.  ThU  view  has  been  very 
generally  folIowc<1;  but  recently,  Wan  8ze-ta 
the  period  K‘ang-he,  suggested 
the  view  that  the  ordinance  had  res|M?ct  simply 
to  the  mailed  soldiers  of  the  chariot  eontributt'd 
!»y  a teen,  inen’osing  their  nundwr  from  tlircvs— 
the  charioteer,  the  archer  on  the  left,  and  the 
spearman  or  lancer  on  the  right — to  four,  and 
leaving  ttie  number  of  the  footmen  unchanged. 
Sometimes  there  were  4 men,  however,  in  the 
chariot  as  w e learn  from  the  Chuen  on  the  defeat 
of  the  Teih  at  Heen,  in  the  llth  year  of  duke 
Wfin ; and  this  he  thinks  was  made  the  rule  at  this 
time  in  pruspi*ct  of  hostilities  with  Ts'e.  See 
tiR.  in  the 

Par.  5.  Tsang-sun  Heu, — see  the  Chuen  on 
VII. xvUi. 8.  Ch*ih-keih  was  in  Tsin;  but  its 
situation  has  not  been  more  particularly  de- 
termined. Tso-she  says: — ‘[Loo]  had  heard  that 
Ts‘e  was  alMut  to  coiite  forth  with  an  army  of 
Ts‘oo,  and  in  summer  made  thi.s  covenant  with 
Tsin.’  Chaou  P’&ng-fei  sup|v)ses,  what  is  very 
likely,  that  the  confederation  against  Ts'e,  of 
which  we  have  the  issue  in  par.  3 of  next  year, 
was  now  agreed  upon. 

Par.  6.  The  Maou-jung  (Rung  and  Kuh 
have  had  their  site  in  the  south-east 

of  the  pres.  dis.  of  P'ing-luh  Kcae 

Chow,  Shan-se.  The  defeat  hero  suslsinetl  by 
the  king's  troops  is  that  mentioned  in  the  Chuen 
after  par.  8.  Too  Yu  says  it  is  recorded  now, 
because  it  was  only  tiow,  in  tlie  autumn,  that  it 
u as  announced  to  Loo. 
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Eur.  7.  [The  CUuca  rclatct  here: — *In  wio* 
ter.  Ti^ng  Seuen-shub  [Tsaiig'SUQ  Heu]  gave 
order*  that  the  military  Icrie*  should  be  made, 
the  walls  all  well  repaired,  and  the  instruments 
of  defence  provided,  saying,  **Ts*e  and  Ts'oo 
are  in  bonds  of  friendship,  and  we  have  lately 
made  a covenant  with  Tsin.  Tsin  and  Ts'oo 


arc  striving  for  the  presidency  of  covenants. 
The  army  of  Ts‘e  is  sure  to  come  [against  us]  ; 
and  though  the  people*  of  Tsin  invade  Ts*e, 
Ts*oo  will  go  to  its  relief : — thus  both  Ts'oo  and 
Ts*e  will  together  attack  us.  When  we  see  our 
difflculties  and  make  preparation  for  them,  they 
may  be  resolved.”  ’] 
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II.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  second  year,  in  spring,  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e 
invaded  our  northern  border. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  fourth  month,  on  Ping-seuh,  Sun  Liiang- 

foo  of  Wei  led  a force,  and  fought  with  the  army  of  Ts‘e 
at  Sin-chuh,  when  the  array  of  Wei  received  a severe 
defeat. 

3 In  the  sixth  month,  on  Kwei-yew,  Ke-sun  Hhng-foo,  Tsang- 

sun  Heu,  Shuh-sun  K‘eaou-joo,  and  Kung-sun  Ying-ts‘e, 
• led  a force,  and  joined  Kiioh  K‘ih  of  Tsin,  Sun  Liiang- 
foo  of  Wei,  and  the  Kung-tsze  Show  of  Ts'aou,  [after 
which]  they  fought  with  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  at  Gan, 
when  the  army  of  Ts‘e  received  a'  severe  defeat. 

4 In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  sent 

Kwoh  Tso  to  the  army  [of  the  allies],  which  made  a 
covenant  with  him  on  Ke-yew  at  Yuen-low. 

5 In  the  eighth  month,  on  Jin-woo,  Paou,  duke  of  Sung,  died. 

6 On  Kang-yin,  Suh,  marquis  of  Wei,  died. 

7 We  took  the  lands  of  W5n-yang. 
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8 In  winter,  an  army  of  Ts'oo  and  an  army  of  Ch‘ing  made 

an  incursion  into  Wei. 

9 In  the  eleventh  month,  the  duke  had  a meeting  with  the 

Kung-ts‘e  Ying-ts‘e  of  Ts‘oo  in  Shuh. 

10  On  Ping-sliin,  the  duke  made  a covenant  in  Shuh  with  an 
officer  of  Ts'oo,  an  officer  of  Ts‘in,  an  officer  of  Sung,  an 
officer  of  Ch‘in,  an  officer  of  Wei,  an  officer  of  Ch'ing, 
an  officer  of  Ts'e,  an  officer  of  Ts'aou,  an  officer  of  Choo, 
an  officer  of  Seeh,  and  an  officer  of  Ts&ng. 


Par.  1 . The  Oiuen  says : — ‘ In  the  course  of  this 
invastun,  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e  laitt  siefte  to  Lung, 
when  his  favourite,  I^u-pSw  Tscw-kwei  was 
made  prisoner  in  attacking  one  of  the  gates. 
The  marquis  said,  “ Do  not  put  him  to  death, 
and  I will  make  a covenant  with  you,  and  not 
enter  your  borders.”  The  people  of  Lung  did 
not  listen  to  the  request,  but  put  their  prisoner 
to  death,  and  dismembered  him  on  the  top  of 
the  wall.  The  marquis  beat  the  drum  himself, 
while  his  soldiers  strove  to  mount  the  wall;  and 
in  three  days  Lung  was  taken.  He  then  mafle 
an  incursion  southwards  as  far  as  Ch‘aou-k‘ew.' 
Too  observes  that  be  cannot  account  for  the 
silence  of  the  text  about  this  capture  of  Lung, 
and  the  subsi'quent  incursion  to  Ch‘aou>k*cw. 

Par.  2.  Sin-chuh  was  in  Wci,<— 20/e  south 
of  the  pres,  district  city  of  Wei  ^®P- 

Ta-ming,  Chih-lc.  Tlie  in  the  text  has 
made  some  critics  think  that  the  battle  was 
in  consequence  of  an  invasion  of  Ts‘e  by 
W'ei,  while  its  being  fougiit  in  Wei  looks  as  if  it 
were  in  consequence  of  an  invasion  of  that  State 
by  Ts‘e.  The  K‘ang*he  wlitors,  observe  that 
Sun  L^ng-foo  was  indeed  marching  to  invade 
Ts'e,  when  the  army  of  that  Stale,  flushed  with  its 
successes  in  Loo,  met  him  before  he  had  left 
bis  own  State,  and  defeaU-d  him.  As  he  ha<i 
given  occasion,  by  his  advance  towards  Ts'e, 
however,  to  the  action,  the  1*  used. 

Tlie  Clmen  says: — ‘The  marquis  of  Wei  sent 
Sun  L^ng'foo,  Shih  Tsc-ili,  Ning  Seang,  and 
Ileang  K‘in,  to  lead  an  incursion  into  Ts'e,  when 
they  met  with  the  army  of  that  State.  Shch-tseih 
wished  to  retreat;  but  8un>tsze  said,  “No.  Hero 
we  are  with  an  army  invatling  Ts'e.  If  we  retreat 
on  meeting  with  ita  army,  what  bhall  be  said  of 
our  ruler?  If  we  knew  that  we  could  not  [cope 
with  it],  we  had  letter  nut  have  come  forth. 
Since  we  have  met  it,  our  best  plan  is  to  fight.” 
In  summer,  ♦ • • • 

• • • * 

Shih  Ch*ing-t8ze  [Shih  Tseih ; was  his  post- 
humous title]  said,  “Tlie  army  is  defeated.  If 
you  do  not  wait  a little  [for  reinforcements],  I 
am  afraid  it  will  be  entirely  destroyotl.  If  you 
lose  all  your  men,  what  reiwrt  will  you  have  to 
give  [to  our  ruler]”  'Jlie  other  commanders 
Could  make  no  reply,  and  he  coutinued,  [ad- 
dressing the  general],  “You  are  the  chief  minis- 
ter of  the  Stale.  Should  we  lose  you,  it  will 
be  a disgrace  to  it.  Do  you  retire  with  the 
groat  laxly  of  the  trfx*ps,  while  I reiiiain  hen*  [to 
cover  your  retreat].”  • • • 

• ♦ • • * 


By-and-by  the  approacrh  of  a great  number  of 
chariots  was  announced,  and  the  army  of  Ts'e 
stayed  its  advance,  halting  at  Keuh-keu. 

'It  was  Chung-shuh  Yu-he,  commandant  of 
8in-chuh,  who  thus  came  to  the  relief  of  Sun 
Hwan-tsze,  and  secured  his  escape.  In  conse- 
quence, the  people  of  Wei  would  have  rew'orded 
Yu-be  with  a city,  but  he  refused  it,  and  asked 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  have  his  suspended 
instruments  of  music  disix^sed  incompletely 
[like  those  of  tlie  prince  of  a State],  and  to  ap- 
pear at  court  with  the  saddle-girth  and  bridle- 
trappings  of  a prince; — which  was  granted  to 
him. 

‘When  ('hung-ne  [Confucius]  heard  of  this,  he 
said,  “ Alas ! it  would  have  been  better  to  give 
him  many  cities.  It  is  only  ]>eculiar  articles  of 
use,  and  names,  which  cannot  be  granted  to  other 
[than  those  to  whom  they  belong] ; — to  them  a 
ruler  has  particularly  to  attend.  It  is  by  [the 
right  use  of]  names  that  he  secures  the  con- 
fidence [of  the  people] ; it  is  by  that  confidence 
that  he  preserves  the  articles  [distinctive  of 
ranks] ; it  is  in  those  articles  that  the  ceremonial 
distinctions  of  rank  arc  hid;  those  ceremonial 
distinctions  are  essential  to  the  practice  of 
righteousness;  it  is  righteousness  which  con- 
tributes to  the  advantage  [of  the  State];  and  it 
is  that  advantage  which  aecun^s  the  quiet  of  tho 
people  Attention  to  these  things  is  the  condi- 
tion of  [good]  government.  If  they  be  conceded 
where  they  ought  nut  to  be  conceded,  it  is  giv- 
ing away  the  government  to  the  recipients. 
Wlien  the  government  thus  perishes,  the  State 
; will  follow  it  it  is  not  possible  to  arrest  that 
I issue.”’ 

Par.  3.  Too  says  that  Gan  was  in  Ts'e,  and 
Kuh-lcang  says  that  it  was  500  U fmm  the  capi- 
tal of  that  State.  But  so  great  a distance  is  ir- 
reconcileable  with  the  account  which  we  have 
in  the  Chuen  of  tho  immediate  advance  of  the 
victors  after  the  battle  to  Ying-k‘ew.  Gan  was 
probably  the  same  place  known  previously  by 
the  name  of  Lcih-hes  j^),— in  the  prea. 

dep.  of  Ts‘e-nan.  For  Kung-yang 

h*.  41^ 

The  t’hucn  says: — ‘Sun  Ilwan-tsre  returned 
to  Sin-chuh ; but  instead  uf  entering  it,  he  went 
on  immediately  to  Tsin  to  bi.*g  tlieassistanceof an 
army.  [At  the  same  time],  Tsang  8eueii-shuh 
[Tsang-sun  Heu]  had  gone  to  Tsin  for  a similar 
purpf»se;  and  they  Ixdh  lodarwl  with  Keoh  Hccn- 
tsze  [Kcoh  Iv'ih;  see  the  Chuen  on  VII.  xvi.5], 
to  whom  the  marquis  granted  [an  army  of]  7<M) 
chariots  [foran  exjuxlition  against  Ts'e].  Kooh- 
tsze  said,  "This  was  the  amount  ul  the  force  at 
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Shing-puh  [See  the  2Sth  ye«r  of  duke  He],  where 
it  triumphed  througli  the  wisdom  of  our  duke 
And  the  cautioui  valour  of  his  great  of&cors, 
whose  servant  I am  not  fit  to  be."  He  then  re* 
queste<i  a furccofdOOchariots.  which  was  granted 
him.  He  himself  commanded  the  army  of  the 
centre.  Sze>e<H'h  [Fan  Wan'tsze;  see  the  2d 
CInien  appended  to  VII.  xvii.  .5].  aa  assistant,  had 
the  command  of  the  1st  army,  and  Lwan*shoo 
commanded  the  3d;  Han  Keueh  [Han  Hwn*taze; 
see  account  of  the  battle  of  Peih  in  the  Chuen 
on  VII.  xii.  3]  being  marshal  of  the  host.  And 
thus  they  proceeded  to  the  relief  of  Loo  and  Wei. 
Tsaog  8ouen>shuh  met  the  army  and  guided  its 
march,  while  Ke  Wan-tsze  [Ke-sun  HAng-foo] 
joincfl  it  with  the  forct'S  [of  Lwi]. 

‘When  the  army  came  to  the  territory  of  Wcl, 
Han  Heen-tsxo  being  about  to  behead  a man, 
Keoh  HiM^n-tsze  hurrie<l  in  his  chariot  to  save 
the  culprit ; but  before  he  arrived,  the  punishment 
was  inflicted.  Immediately  he  sent  [the  man's 
head]  all  round  (he  host,  saying  to  his  charioteer, 
“1  will  thus  share  the  reproach  of  the  dee<l." 
The  army  followed  that  of  T»*e  to  Sin,  and  in 
the  6th  month,  on  Jin-shin,  it  arrive*!  at  the  foot 
of  [mount]  Mei'ke.  There  the  marquis  of  Ts^e 
sent  a challenge  to  flglit.  saying  [to  Keoh  K*ih], 
‘‘You  have  condescended  to  come  to  my  pour 
State  with  the  army  of  your  ruler;  I will  see 
you  to-morrow  morning  with  our  poor  levies." 
The  other  replied,  “Tsin  is  the  brother  of  Loo 
and  WeL  They  came  and  told  our  ruler  that 
your  great  State  was  venting  its  indignation, 
morning  and  evening,  on  their  poor  countries. 
He  could  not  bear  [to  hear  of  their  sufferings], 
and  sent  us,  liis  ministers,  to  intercede  for  them 
with  your  great  State,  charging  us  that  we  fliould 
nut  remain  our  host  long  in  your  territory. 
We  can  advance,  but  wh  cannot  i\*treat.  You 
need  not  trouble  yourself  to  tend  [any  further] 
message."  The  marquis  said,  *•  What  they  grant 
us  is  what  I desire.  H they  ha*!  not  grante<i  it, 
1 ftliouhl  have  seen  tliem  all  the  saute." 

* Ka*)ti  Koo  of  Ts*e  entered  the  army  of  Tsin, 
and  with  a stone  struck  down  a man.  He  then 
U'ok  him,  and.  [leaving  his  own  chariot],  muunt- 
e<i  that  of  the  pri«on<T,  tie<l  a mull»erry  tree  U»  it, 
and  $0  exhibilitihimiM.'lf  round  the  entrenchments 
of  Ts*e.  crying  out,  “If  any  om*  want*  valuur, 

I will  si‘11  him  what  1 hare  left  to  spare." 

•(Jn  Kwei-yew,  Itoth  the  armies  weredrawn  up 
in  array  at  (ian.  'I'he  chariouvr  of  the  marquis 
of  Ts‘e  was  Ting  Hca,  with  Fung  Ch*ow-foo  as 
spearman  on  the  right.  Heae  Chang  was  chariot- 
eer to  Keoh  K'ih,  with  Ch'ing  Kew-hwan  as 
spearman  on  the  right.  The  marquis  said,  “Let 
me  exterminate  those,  and  then  1 will  take  my 
breakfast."  With  this  hegalloped  forward,  with- 
out having  his  hors<.*s  covered  with  mail.  Keoh 
K'ih  was  wounded  by  an  arrow,  till  the  bl<K>d 
ran  down  to  his  shoes,  but  be  never  let  the  sound 
of  the  drum  cease.  [At  last],  he  said,  “ I am  in 
pain."  Chang-how  [H^  Chang.  <0^  was  his 
designation]  said,  “ At  the  first  encounter  one 
arrow  pierced  my  hand,  and  another  my  wrist. 
But  I broke  them  and  continued  my  driving,  till 
the  left  wheel  is  of  a deep  purple,  not  daring  to 
•peak  of  the  pain.  Do  you,  btr,  bear  yours." 

II  wan  said,  “ From  the  first  encounter,  whenever 
wo  hare  come  to  difficult  ground,  1 have  got 
down  aud  pushed  the  chariot  along.  You.  Sir, 
hare  not  known  it  because  of  your  distress.*' 


Chang-how  said,  “The  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
anny  are  on  our  flag  and  drum.  It  will  advance 
or  retire  as  our  chariot  docs.  Wliile  there  is  one 
man  left  to  direct  this  chariot,  we  may  achieve 
success.  Why  should  you  for  your  pain  cause 
the  failure  of  our  ruler's  great  enterprizo  ? When 
one  dons  his  armour  and  takes  his  weapons,  it  it 
to  go  in  the  way  of  death;  you  arc  not  in  pain  to 
death  :>~strlTe  to  combat  with  it."  With  this, 
he  held  the  reins  with  his  left  hand,  and  with 
the  right  took  the  drumstick,  and  beat  the 
drum.  The  trained  horses  urg^  on,  unable  to 
stop,  followed  by  the  army.  The  array  of  Ts*e 
received  a great  defeat;  [and  the  marquis]  was 
pursued  thrice  all  round  [the  hill  of]  Hwa-fuo- 
choo. 

‘ Han  Keueh  had  dreamt,  [the  night  before], 
that  Tszc-yu,  [his  father],  said  to  him.  “ Avon! 
both  the  left  and  the  right  [of  the  chariot].”  In 
consequence  of  this,  he  drove  in  the  middle 

Elacc,  and  pursued  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e.  Fing 
[iia  said,  “Shoot  the  driver;  ho  is  a superior 
man."  The  marquis  said,  “ Since  you  call  him 
a superior  man,  it  would  he  contrary  to  rule  to 
shoot  him."  He  shot  therefore  the  man  on  the 
left,  who  fell  down  below  the  chariot,  and  then 
the  man  on  the  right,  who  died  in  it.  [Just  then], 
Ke  Woo-chang.  who  had  lost  his  own  chariot, 
came  up  to  Han  Keueh,  and  asked  that  ho 
would  take  him  into  his.  He  agreed  to  do 
so,  but  with  his  elbow  moved  him  away  first 
from  the  left  and  then  from  the  right,  and 
made  him  stand  behind  himself.  [Soon  ^tcr], 
be  bent  forward  and  adjusted  the  body  of  the 
spearman  who  had  been  on  the  right,  [which 
gave  an  opportunity  to]  Fung  Ch‘ow-foo  and 
the  marquis  to  change  places.  When  the  fugi- 
tives had  nearly  reaclied  the  spring  of  Hwa,  ono 
of  the  outside  horses  was  eauglii  by  a tree,  and 
stopped.  Clrow-foo,  [some  time  lH?fore],  had  been 
lying  in  a sle<‘ping  carringi*.  when  a snake  maile 
its  appearance  beneath  him.  whicli  he  struck 
with  his  ellatw.  It  hit  liim,  and  though  he  had 
eonoeaied  the  wound,  he  was  now  unable  to 
push  the  carriage  on,  and  the  pursuers  came  up. 
Han  Keueh  went  with  u ru|)e  in  his  hand  before 
the  marquis's  horses.  iKiweil  twice  with  his  head 
to  the  ground,  and  then  presented  to  him  a cup, 
with  a in  it,  saying.  “My  ruler  sent  us  to 
interctaie  with  you  on  behalf  of  Lr)o  and  Wei, 
charging  us  not  to  allow  our  army  to  enter  deep 
into  your  lonlship's  territory.  Unfortunately, 
1 found  myself  thrown  among  the  soldiers,  and 
could  nut  avoid  my  present  position.  I wasafrai<i, 
moreover,  that  if  1 fled  away  so  as  to  escape  from 
it,  I should  disgrace  both  my  own  ruler  and 
your  lordship.  And  being  now  in  the  position 
of  a soldier,  I venture  to  tell  you  of  my  want  of 
ability,  and  to  undertake  the  office  [of  your 
chariuii.<cr],  so  supplying  your  present  need." 
Ch‘uw-fuo  then  made  the  marquis  descend  from 
the  ehariot.  and  go  to  the  spring  of  Hwa  to 
fetch  some  water,  when  he  was  n.Hxdved  into  an 
attendant  cliarint  by  Ch‘ing  Chow-foo,  Yuen 
Fei  being  the  spearman  on  the  right,  and  made 
his  escajic.  Han  Keueh  presented  C'h'ow-foo 
as  the  marquis]  to  Krah  Uwn-tsze,  who,  [on 
iscoTcring  the  fraud],  was  about  to  put  him  to 
death.  'Xlie  prisoner  cried  out,  “ Henceforth 
no  one  will  take  upon  himself  in  his  room 
the  danger  to  which  his  ruler  is  exposed.  One 
such  person  there  is  here;  and  will  you  pul  him 
to  death?"  K^)h-tsze  said,  “This  niau  did  not 
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•brink  from  the  risk  of  death  to  tccure  the 
eiKrtpe  of  hil  ruler; — if  I exwntc  him,  It  will  be  J 
inHU-pictuu*.  1 will  forgive  him  as  an  encoura^*-  > 
luiMit  to  those  who  wish  to  serve  their  ruler.”  j 
AccurdiiiKlv,  he  spaKnl  hi»  life,  and  in  the  mean-  | 
time,  the  marquis,  after  Itisescape.  thrice  entered  , 

ttlie  army  of  Tsia].  and  thrice  issued  from  it, 
)ukinp  for  Ch‘ow-foo.  Every  tln>e  he  hurried  ; 
uu  at  the  head  of  liis  Moldiert  to  stimulate  those  | 
who  wished  to  retire,  and  then  he  entered  > 
ainoni?  the  Teih  men,  who  presented  their  sj^ears 
and  their  sliields,  coverittu  him  til)  he  passed 
throu^li  them  int*)  the  army  of  Wei,  winch  al- 
low »*il  hint  to  make  his  escape. 

‘The  army  then  went  through  the  pass  of 
8eii,  the  marquis  charging  the  commandants 
[of  the  cities}  whom  he  saw  to  exert  themselves 
to  the  utmost,  as  the  army  was  defeated.  [St>roc 
one]  urged  a wontan  to  get  out  of  the  way,  but 
•he  said,  **  Has  the  .imr(|uis  escn|>ed?”  Being 
told  he  had,  site  said,  “ lias  the  commander  of 
tlie  vanguard  esea|ted  Being  told  again  that 
he  aUo  had  escajted.  ^he  said.  “Since  the  mar- 
quis and  my  father  have  esca|>ed.  it  does  not 
matter  so  much;”  and  ran  away.  Tlie  marquis 
considertHl  tlnit  she  \>as  a wi;man  of  propriety; 
and  tindiiig  on  inquiry  that  she  was  the  wife  of 
the  8Uf)ciintendent  of  entrcnchmeuts.  he  gave 
him  tin*  city  of  shih-lcw. 

•The  army  of  Tslii  pursueil  tliat  of  Ts*e,  en- 
tering the  country  by  flhe  city  of]  K‘ew-yu, 
and  going  on  to  niiack  Ma-hing.  The  marquis 
sent  Bin  Me-jin  [Kwol*  lsi>;bul  wliy  he  is  thus 
desiguatesi  here  lias  not  lx>«n  fully  explained] 
to  offer  [the  invailers]  the  steamer  and  the 
musical  stum*  of  jade  [which  'I's'e  had  taken] 
from  Ke,  ami  the  terri(«»ry  [of  Wei  and  Loo, 
which  it  had  taken];  uml  if  this  would  nut 
satisfy  them,  to  as<‘ertain  what  they  wanted. 
I'in  .Mo-jin  offcrcHl  these  brtla  s;  hut  the  geiuTHl 
of  Tsin  refu7<ed  [ to  grant  pi'itce  for  them],  and 
required  that  Ts'e  should  deliver  up  the  daugh- 
ter of  'r*ung*shuh  of  Seaou  as  a hostage,  and  j 
tirnkc  tile  divisions  of  thetiehUin  all  the  State  ' 
run  from  ea-^t  to  west.  The  messenger  replied, 
“The  daughter  of  T ung-shuh  of  Seauti  is  no 
other  than  tlic  mother  of  our  ruler,  (bir  States  ^ 
are  of  equal  rank,  and  she  i«  not  inferior  to  the  i 
mother  of  the  ruler  of  'Ibin.  If  you.  in  giving 
out  your  great  commuudK  to  the  Slates,  say  to 
them.  * You  must  pledge  the  mothers  [of  your  I 
rulers]  with  us  as  the  proof  of  your  g<MMl  failii,'  I 
what  will  be  the  character  of  such  a course  in  ' 
relation  to  the  eianmands  of  the  | former]  kings? 
And  moreover,  it  is  to  command  men  not  to  be 
fiiial.  The  ode  (She,  III.  ii.  oile  Il.f*)  says: — 

‘ For  sucli  filial  piety  iinceBsing, 

There  will  for  ever  be  conferred  blessing 
on  you.' 

If  you  command  the  other  prinevs  to  i>e  unfillal, 
wiil  you  not  be  causing  the  fellows  of  your  ruler 
to  do  what  is  not  virtuous  ? 

‘ I'hc  former  kings,  in  laying  out  the  bound- 
aries and  divisions  of  the  land,  examined  the 
character  of  the  ground  so  that  the  greatest 
benefit  might  lie  derived  from  it.  Hence  the 
o<le  (She.  II.  vi.  ode  VI.  1)  says:— 

* Wc  have  laid  out  the  iKiundaries  and 
smaller  diviNions, 

The  soulh'l^ing  and  la-it  lying  acre#.’ 


But  now  when  you  would  lay  out  the  fields  of 
the  other  8iate«,  and  say.  ‘'I'hcir  divisions  must 
all  run  only  from  east  to  west.’  such  an  arrange- 
ment Would  Ih*  of  advantage  only  to  your  war- 
chariots.  There  is  no  reganl  in  it  to  the 
character  of  the  ground; — is  not  this  to  disown 
the  commands  [and  example]  of  the  former 
kings? 

*To  go  against  the  former  kings  is  to  be  un- 
riglitecms;— how  can  ^tbe  State  which  does  so] 
be  lord  of  covenants?  Tsin  is  here  in  error. 
The  kindly  rule  of  the  four  [great]  kings  was 
seen  in  their  establishment  of  virtue,  and  in 
their  sympathy  with  and  furlhcram*e  of  the 
common  wishes  of  all  the  people.  The  presi- 
dency of  the  five  leaders  of  the  States  was  sig- 
nalized bytheirlaboriouscherishingof  the  States, 
and  leading  them  to  obey  the  commands  of  the 
kings.  But  now  you  seek  to  unite  all  the  States 
for  the  gratification  of  your  own  limiUess 
desires.  The  ode  (She,  IV.iii.  ode  IV.  4)  says, 

' Mildly  he  spread  the  rules  of  his  govern- 
ment abroad, 

And  all  dignitii'S  became  concentrated  in 
him.* 

You  indeed  have  not  that  mildnesH,  and  you 
throw  away  [from  Tsin]  those  dignities;  but 
, w hat  liann  can  the  [other]  States  receive  from 
j that  ? 

i • If  you  do  not  acc€Hlc  [to  our  request  for  peace], 

' my  ruler  commissioned  me  to  deliver  this  fur- 
! ihcr  meiisagc: — With  the  armies  of  your  ruler 
vou  came  to  our  {Kior  Stale,  and  with  our  poor 
I levies  we  gave  largess  to  your  followers. 

, 'I'lirough  the  terror  inspired  by  your  ruler,  our 
t iroopa  wert*  defi-ated  and  dispersed.  If  you, 
Sir,  will  kindly  extend  your  lavoiit  to  the  for- 
tune# of  the  Slate  of  Ts’e,  and  not  destroy  our 
altars,  but  allow  the  old  friendship  lietwfvii  your 
State  and  ours  to  he  contimicil,  then  we  sfndl  nut 
grudge  giving  up  the  ]>reciou#  things  of  our 
funner  rulers  and  the  lands  [which  they  had 
taken].  If  you  will  not  grant  u#  thU.  then  we 
w ill  culIrH’t  the  fnigmcnt#  of  our  forct*#.  and  ask 
for  another  battle  Ix-fore  the  walls  of  our  capital. 
Should  we  have  the  gotxl  fortune  (to  win  it), 
we  will  still  <i»K»y  your  orders.  Should  we  not 
have  tlint  fortune,  we  shall  much  mure  not  dare 
but  listen  to  your  c*ominands.” 

L<Kiand  Wei  strongly  urged  [Keoh  K*ih],  say- 
ing, “Ts‘e  is  angry  with  us.  Those  w ho  have 
died  in  battle  arc  the  marquis's  relatives  and 
I favourites.  If  you  do  not  grant  [his  rcriuest 
f»>r  ]a*ace].  his  enmity  to  us  will  W extreme. 
And  what  can  you  lie  seeking  for?  You  have 
got  the  moat  precious  things  of  his  State.  Wo 
have  also  got  our  territory,  and  arc  relieved 
from  our  difiiculties.  Your  glory  is  great,  and 
lH*twi>en  Ts‘o  and  Tsin,  victory  is  the  gift  of 
Heaven;  Tain  cannot  be  sure  of  it."  On  lAu, 
the  general  of  Tsin  agreotl  to  grant  peace,  re- 
! plying  [to  Bin  Moi-jinj,  “ Wc  brought  our  cha- 
I riots  here,  to  make  intercession  for  Luo  and 
I Wei.  '1  hat  we  are  now  furnished  with  an  an- 
j swer  w hich  we  can  carry  hack  to  our  ruler,  ia 
I from  the  kiiidncK#  of  your  ruler.  Wc  dare  do 
' nothing  but  listen  to  your  conmiands."  K‘in 
(,'h  ing  llten  pro<*ec«lcd  fnmi  the  army  to  Loo  U> 
I itK*et  the  duke." 

Bar.  4.  Of  Yuen-low  (Kuh-leang  has 
and  sa;  • It  was  oO  Ar  from  the  capital  of  i Ve), 
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the  site  is  not  exsctly  determined.  Chang  Ileah  < 
■ays  it  was  in  the  west  of  the  pres.  dis.  of  Lin-  j 
tsze,  dept.  Tsing-chow.  Others  And  it  in  the  I 
dis.  of  Tsze-ch‘uen  j 

The  Chuen  says : — * In  autumn,  in  the  7t)i  month  : 
the  army  of  Tsin  nppruac*hed  the  capital  of'rs‘e. 
Kvroh  'I'so  made  a covenant  at  Yucii-low,  by 
which  the  people  of  Tsin  were  required  to  re- 
turn to  us  the  lan<ls  of  Wan-yang.’ 

['rhe  Omen  adds  here ‘The  duke  [of  Loo] 
met  the  army  of  Tsin  at  Shang-ming,  and  to 
each  of  its  three  commanders  (Keoh  K'ih,  Szo 
Sceh,  and  Lwaii  Shoo)  he  gave  a carriage  of  , 
leather,  with  the  robes  of  a minister  of  three  : 
degrees.  The  marshal  of  the  host,  the  superiii-  I 
tendent  of  entrenchments,  the  master  of  the  ' 
chariots,  the  master  of  the  scouts,  and  the  othi-r 
great  officers  inferior  to  them,  all  receiveii  the  | 
rolKis  of  an  officer  of  one  degree.']  j 

Par.  5.  The  CImen  says : — * In  the  Hth  month  ! 
duke  Wan  of  Sung  died.  He  was  the  tirst  [duke  . 
of  Sung]  to  whom  they  gave  an  exirnvagnnt  in-  | 
tennent,  using  mortar  made  of  [burnt]  frogs  ! 
[for  the  walla  of  the  grave],  with  more  llinn  the  l 
usual  number  of  [earthen]  carriagt's  and  [straw]  j 
horses.  For  the  Hrst  time  men  ( ? images  of  men) 
were  interred  with  the  corpse.  'I’he  numl)er  j 
of  articles  prepared  for  such  an  o<*casion  w as  ! 
augmented.  The  outer  coffin  was  made  with  | 
4 pillars,  and  the  inner  one  was  ornamented  j 
above  and  on  the  sides.  The  su{vrior  man 
will  say: — “Hwa  Yuen  and  Yoh  Keu  did  not 
act  on  this  occasion  as  ministers  ought  to 
do.  It  is  the  part  of  ministers  to  control  the  i 
restless  movements  and  remove  the  errors  of 
their  ruler,  striving  to  do  so  even  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives.  These  two  officers,  while  their  ruler  . 
was  alive,  allowed  him  to  take  the  way  of  error; 
and  when  he  was  dead,  they  acted  as  if  they  ! 
were  increasing  his  extravagance.  They  aban-  i 
doned  their  ruler  to  wicke<ine8!S  having  nothing 
about  them  of  the  proper  charaeterof  ministers.” 
Par.  ti.  The  marquis  of  Wei  must  have  died  ' 
cither  during,  or  immediately  after,  his  rc‘turn  ' 
fromTs'e.  Knng-y anggi ves his  name ^5^  instead  | 
of  The  Chuen  says;— ‘In  the  9th  month,  | 
duke  Muh  of  Wei  died.  The  throe  generals  of  , 
Tsin,  on  their  way  from  the  campaign  fin  Ts‘e],  : 
went  [to  the  capital  of  Wei]  to  offer  their  con- 
dolences, and  wept  outside  the  great  gate  [i*f  i 
the  palace].  'Hie  officers  of  Wei  met  them  there.  ' 
and  the  women  wept  inside  the  gate.  The  same  \ 
rule  was  observed  when  the  generals  were  escort-  j 
ed  away; — and  this  became  the  regular  method  | 
of  condolence  when  there  was  to  b«  an  iDteniicnt  j 
[in  Wei].’  j 

[The  Chuen  appends  here  two  long  narra-  I 
tives:— 1st.  ‘When  Ts‘oo  punished  the  Head  j 
of  the  Ilea  family  in  Ch‘in  [See  VII.  xi.  5,  | 
and  read  the  Chuen  there  and  on  ix.  1.3,  x.  ; 
king  Chwang  wanted  to  take  [his  mother], 
Hca  Ke,  to  hU  harem ; bat  Woo*shin,  duke  of 
Shin,  said  to  him,  “ Do  not  do  so.  You  called 
out  the  States  to  punish  a criminal.  If  you 
now  take  Ilea  Ke  to  your  harem,  it  will  be 
through  desire  of  her  beauty.  Such  desire  is 
lewdness,  and  lewdness  is  a great  crime.  One  of 
the  Books  of  Chow  [Shoo,  V.  ix.  2]  says,  ‘ Ho 
illustrated  virtue  ana  carefully  abstained  from 
wickedness it  was  thus  that  King  Wftn  made 
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Chow  [whnt  it  l»ecame].  ‘He  illustrated  his 
virtue;’ — tliut  i&,  he  ilia  his  utmost  to  exalt  it. 
‘He  carefully  nbstaineil  from  wickedness;’ — 
that  is,  he  did  his  utmost  to  put  it  aw*ay.  If. 
having  roused  the  Sunlcs  to  this  cxtK'dition,  you 
go  on  to  enininit  a gn.-nt  wicki-ilness,  tiiat  is  not 
careful  abstinence  from  it.  Ia,*!  your  lordship 
well  consider  the  matter.”  The  king  on  this 
desisted  from  his  purpose. 

‘Tsze-fan  then  \vi!.hed  to  take  her;  but  Woo* 
shin  said  to  him.  '*  She  is  a woman  of  evil  omen. 
She  brought  [her  liroiher]  Tsze*mnn,  to  an  early 
death;  provinl  the  denth  of  [her  hnshand]  Vn- 
shuh;  occusioiied  the  murder  of  the  marquis 
Ling,  the  exeeiuion  of  [her  son]  Hea  Nan.  tho 
expulsion  of  K'ung  and  E,  ami  the  ruin  of  tho 
Slate  of  riPin.  Wh.it  more  inauspicious  a wo- 
mau  could  there  l>e?  Man’s  life  is  encompassed 
with  difficulties is  tiiere  any  one  who  cannot 
[naturally]  find  death?  There  are  many  beau* 
tiful  women  in  the  world; — why  must  you  hare 
this  one?”  Tsze-fan  on  this  [likewise]  gave  up 
his  purpose. 

The  king  then  gave  her  to  the  Lwn-yin.  Sonng 
Laou,  who  (lied  at  the  battle  of  Peih  [In  the 
12ih  year  of  duke  Scuen],  though  his  ImkIv  had 
not  Ik'cii  found.  Ilis  son  Hih-yami  then  had  a 
connection  with  her;  but  Woo-shin  sent  a 
message  to  her,  saying,  ••  Ki‘tiirn  [to  Ch  lng], 
and  I will  make  you  regularly  my  wile.”  lie 
further  hmnght  it  about  that  they  should  s<‘n<l 
from  C'h’ing  to  call  her  then*,  on  the  ground 
that  the  laxly  [of  her  lI^^I)Hnd.  Seang  l.aou] 
could  be  found,  and  that  she  must  come  and 
nu«t  it.  rHeaJ  Ke  informed  tho  king  of  this 
message,  whoasktsl  K‘euh  Wi«»[WtHi*shliiJ  about 
it.  Woo-shin  iH'pliiil.  • I’he  thing  is  true.  'I’ho 
father  of  (.‘he  Ying  [A  prisoner  in  Ts’oo,  sinco 
the  battle  of  ]‘eih]  was  a favourite  with  duke 
(*h*ing  (of  Tsin],  and  is  the  youngest  brother 
of  Chung-hang  l*ih  [Sum  LIn-foo].  He  has 
recently  Ixx'n  made  assistant-comiimndor  of  the 
army  of  the  centre,  and  is  very  friendly  with 
Hwang  Seuh  of  ('lidng.  He  is  innch  altai  bed 
to  this  son.  and  is  sure,  through  (‘h’ing,  to-ofler 
to  restore  our  king’s  son  [A  prisoner,  since  the 
same  battle,  hi  'i'sin]  and  the  body  of  Seatig 
Laou  in  exchange  for  him.  The  jKHipIo  of  Ching 
are  afraid  [of  I'sin]  in  coim*quencc  of  the  battle 
of  Peili,  and  anxious  to  conciliate  its  favour,  ao 
that  they  will  agree  to  the  wishes  of  Che  Ying’a 
father.”  [On  hearing  this],  tho  king  sent  Hea 
Ke  back  to  Ch'ing.  and  as  she  was  alKiut  to 
commence  the  journey,  she  said  to  those  who 
were  escorting  her,  ‘‘  If  I do  not  get  the  b<xiy 
[of  my  husband].  1 will  not  return  here.”  [Thua 
she  went  to  Ch‘ing,  and  by  and  by],  Woo-shin 
made  proposaU  of  marriage  with  her  to  the  earl 
of  Ch'ing,  who  acwpted  them. 

‘After  the  accession  of  king  Kung  [in  Ts‘oo] 
when  he  was  arranging  for  the  ex|>odition  to 
Yang-k'eaou  [In  the  w inter  of  this  year],  ho  sent 
K*euh  Woo  to  go  on  a friendly  mission  lo  Ts'e, 
and  to  inform  the  marquis  of  the  time  of  taking 
the  Add.  Woo-shin  took  all  hit  family  along 
with  him,  and  was  met  by  Shin  Shuh-kwei.  who 
was  going  to  Ying  in  the  suite  of  hit  father. 
Shuh-kwei  said  to  him,  ‘How  strange!  You 
have  the  anxiety  of  all  the  armlet  of  the  State 
on  your  mind,  and  yet  you  are  at  bright 
at  if  proccerling  to  an  encounter  among  the 
mulberry  trees.  You  ought  to  ho  stealing 
a marriage  with  tome  lady!”  When  Woo* 
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shin  got  to  Ch'ing,  ho  sent  his  aosistant  in  j 
the  mission  back  to  TsHk)  with  the  presents 
[he  hud  received  for  Ts*e],  and  proceetled 
to  go  elsewliere  with  Ilea  Ke.  He  bad  been 
minded  to  fly  to  Ta*e,  but  as  its  army  had  sus' 
tained  the  recent  defeat,  ho  said,  *'•  I will  not  live 
in  a State  which  is  nut  victorious,”  and  fli<d  to 
Tsin,  where,  by  moans  of  Kcoh  Che,  he  obtained 
an  appointment,  and  was  made  commandant 
of  Uing.  Tsze-fan  requested  [the  king  of 
Ts*oo  to  present  large  u^crings  [to  Tsin],  and 
get  bill!  dismissed  from  its  service ; but  the  king 
•aid,  “ He  has  gone  in  the  way  in  which  he  had 

{)lanned  for  himself;  but  in  the  plans  which  be 
aid  for  my  father  he  was  loyal.  Loyalty  se* 
cures  the  stability  of  the  altars,  and  may  cover 
a multitude  of  offences.  If  he  prove  of  advan- 
tage to  it,  moreover,  would  Tsin  listen  to  our 
request,  though  it  were  made  with  large  offer* 
ings?  If  he  do  not  prove  of  service,  Tsin  will 
cast  him  off,  without  our  having  the  trouble  of 
seeking  his  dismissah”' 

2d.  ‘When  the  army  returned  to  Tsin,  Fan 
Wlln-tsie  [Sze  Seeh;sce  the  Cliuenon  p.3]  was 
the  lost  [of  the  generals]  to  enter  the  capital. 
Woo-tszc,  [his  father],  said  to  him,  “Have  you 
rot  made  me  wait  for  you  ?”  He  replied,  “The 
army  has  done  good  service,  and  the  people  are 
meeting  it  with  joy.  If  1 had  entered  first,  I 
should  have  attracted  to  myself  their  eyes  and 
ears,  and  received  the  fame  which  belongs  to 
the  commander-in-chief.  On  this  account  I did 
not  dare  [to  enter  sooner].**  Woo-tsze  said.  “ 1 
know  by  this  that  be  will  keep  out  of  danger.” 

‘ K^in  Pih  had  an  interview  with  the  duke, 
who  said  to  him,  “The  victory  was  due  to  you.” 
He  replied,  “It  was  due  to  your  lordship's  in- 
structions, and  to  the  efforts  of  all  your  ufBcers. 
Ho  peculiar  merit  belonged  to  me.”  Fan  Shuh 
[Fan  Wftn-tsre]  had  an  interview,  and  the  duke 
complimented  him  in  the  same  way,  when  he 
replied,  “ 1 got  my  appointment  through  [Seun] 
Kkng[thecommanderofthelstarmy.  l^S^h’s 
was  only  a temporary  appointment],  and  the 
dispositions  were  made  by  K^ih.  Ko  peculiar 
merit  belonged  to  me.”  When  Lwan  Pih  had  an 
interview,  the  duke  addressed  him  also  in  the 
same  way,  but  he  said,  ‘ It  was  who  in- 
•tructed  me,  and  the  soldiers  obeyed  their  or- 
ders. No  peculiar  n>erit  belonged  to  me.*] 

Par.  7.  See  on  y.xxxi.  1.  Tsin  had  insisted 
on  TsVs  surrendering  this  territory  to  Loo;  and 
Loo  would  seem  to  have  now  taken  decisive 
measures  to  secure  it. 

Parr.  8,9,10.  TheChuensays: — ‘DukeSeuen 
had  sent  to  ask  the  friendship  [and  aid]  of 
Ts‘oo  [Sec  the  Chuen  after  VII.  xvUi.  8 and  5], 
but  iu  consequence  of  his  death  and  that  of 
king  Chwang,  Loo  and  Ts‘oo  had  not  become 
allied.  When  duke  Ch‘ing  succeeded  to  the 
State,  ho  accepted  a covenant  with  Tsin,  and 
joined  that  State  in  the  invasion  of  Ts‘e.  [At 
the  same  time],  the  people  of  Wei  bad  neglected 
to  send  any  mission  to  Ts  oo,  and  had  also  ac- 
cepted a cov^nt  with  Tsiiu  and  followed  it 
against  Ts'e.  Tsxe-chhing,  tne  chief  minister 
of  Ts'oo,  therefore,  made  the  expedition  of 
Yang-k‘^u  for  the  relief  of  Ts‘e.  When  he 
was  about  to  raise  the  army  for  the  service,  be 
•aid,  “ Our  ruler  is  young,  and  we  are  not  equal 
to  the  great  officers  of  a former  day.  We  shall 
require  a large  force  in  order  to  succeed.  The 
ode  (^She,  111.  t ode  1. 8)  says, 


* Numerous  was  the  array  of  ofiicwa, 

And  by  them  king  Wan  enjoyed  repose.' 

If  even  king  Wan  employed  a large  force,  much 
more  must  we  do  sol  Moreover,  our  late  niler, 
duke  Chwang,  gave  an  order  saying,  “When 
our  virtue  La  not  sufficient  to  reach  to  distant 
regions,  oiir  best  plan  it  to  show  kindness  and 
compassion  to  our  own  people,  and  use  them 
well.’ 

‘On  this,  he  instituted  a grand  census  from 
bouse  to  bouse,  remitted  taxes,  was  kind  to  the 
old  and  widowed,  gave  help  to  the  needy,  and 
pardoned  offenders.  He  then  raised  all  the 
forces  of  the  State.  The  king’s  own  troops  also 
went.  P’ftng  Ming  drove  the  king’s  chariot, 
having  duke  King  of  Ts‘ac  on  the  le^,  and  duke 
Ling  of  Heu  on  the  right.  These  two  princes 
were  both  young,  and  they  were  capped,  not- 
withstanding, fur  the  occasion. 

‘ In  winter  the  army  of  Ts‘oo  made  an  incur- 
sion into  Wei,  and  then  into  our  territory, 
where  it  encamped  at  Shuh.  The  duke  wish^ 
to  send  Tsang-sun  j^^uen-shuh]  to  it,  but  be 
declined,  saying.  **  [^e  army  of]  Ts'oo  has  come 
far,  and  been  long  on  the  way.  It  is  sure  to  with- 
draw, and  I do  not  dare  to  receive  the  fame  of 
effecting  such  a service.”  Te‘oo  then  advanced 
to  Yang-k'caoo,  and  Mftng-sun  [Mftng  Heen-tsze, 
called  also  Chung-sun  MeehJ  lagged  leave  to  go 
and  bribe  it  [to  retreat].  He  took  with  him  100 
mechanics,  100 female  embroiderers,  and  as  many 
weavers,  with  [the  duke's  son]  Kung-hang,  aa  a 
hostage,  and  with  them  requested  a covenant, 
when  Ts‘oo  agreed  to  make  peace. 

‘In  the  11th  month,  the  duke,  with  king 
[Muh’s]  son,  Ting -ts'e  of  Ts'oo,  the  marquis  of 
Ts'ae,  the  baron  of  Heu,  Yueh,  great  oflicer  of 
the  right,  of  Ts'in,  Hwa  Yuen,  of  Sung,  Kung- 
sun  Ning  of  Ch'in,  Sun  Leang-foo  of  Wei,  the 
Kung-tszc  K'cu-tsih  of  Ching,  and  a great  officer, 
of  Ts‘e,  made  a covenant  at  Shuh.* 

Tso-sheadds: — ‘The  names  of  the  minittere 
of  the  different  States  are  not  given  in  the  text, 
because  this  was  an  imperfect  covenant  It 
may  be  called  so,  because  they  were  at  this  time 
afraid  of  Tsin,  and  made  the  covenant  with 
Ts'oo  by  stealth.  The  marquis  of  Ts'ae  and 
the  baron  of  Heu  are  not  mentioned,  because 
they  had  occupied  the  carriage  of  [the  viscount 
of]  Ts'oo,  and  might  be  said  to  have  lost  their 
rank.  The  superior  man  will  say,  “ His  rank  ia 
what  a man  must  bo  careful  of1  When  once  the 
rulers  of  Ts'ae  and  Heu  had  failed  to  assert 
their  rank,  they  were  not  numbered  with  the 
princes  of  the  States ; — how  much  greater  would 
he  the  consequence  to  men  of  inferior  station! 
What  the  ode  (She,  111.  U.  ode  V.  4)  says, 

' Not  being  idle  in  their  stations, 

They  secure  the  repose  of  the  people,' 

msy  be  applied  to  a case  like  this.'** 

Shuh  was  a place  belonging  to  Loo, — in  the 
west  of  the  dis.  of  T'ae-gan,  dep.  of  the  same 
name.  Tlie  K'ang-he  eiUtora  observe  that  the 
in  p.  9 before  Jffi  is  the  first  time 
that  any  scion  of  the  Tiouse  of  Ts'oo  is  Uioa 
designated ; that  the  precedence  given  to  Ts'oo 
and  Ts'in  in  p.  10  shows  the  power  of  those 
States;  and  that  Tso-she  is  right  in  the  reason 
which  he  assigns  for  the  absence  of  Ts'ae  and 
Heu  in  the  enumeration. 
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[The  Chuen  ffivet  here  the  two  following  nar- 
rativen: — Ut,  ‘ Wlien  the  amiy  of  Ts'oo  reached 
Sung  [on  its  return],  Kung-hflng  [See  above 
in  the  last  ChucnJ  stole  away  from  it,  back  to 
Tsang  Seucn*shuh  said  “ Hftiig^foo,  in 
thus  shrinking  from  the  discomfort  of  a few 
yeara,  has  had  no  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the 
State  of  I.<oo.  How  shall  the  State  deal  with 
the  case?  Who  will  sustain  the  consequences? 
Hereafter,  the  people  will  have  to  soffer 
them.  The  State  has  been  almndoncd.**  During 
this  expedition,  Tsin  avoided  Ts‘oo  through  fear 
of  the  multitude  of  its  army.  The  superior  man 
will  say,  **  Numbers  cannot  bo  dispeused  with. 
Oreat  officers,  having  the  authority  in  their 
hands,  could  overcome  by  numbers; — how  much 
more  must  an  intelligent  ruler  who  uses  bis 
numbers  well  do  so ! What  * The  great  Declara- 
tion* (Shoo,  III.  i.  Pt.  ii.  6)  says,  about  Shang’s 
having  millions  of  people,  divided  in  heart  and 
Chow's  having  ten  men  united,  illustrates  the 
value  of  numbers  (?)"*] 

2d.  ‘ The  marquis  of  Tsin  sent  Kung-soh  [Sze 
Cfawang-pili  -J-  to  Chow  with  the 

prisoners  and  spoils  of  Ts‘e,  but  the  king  would 
not  see  him,  and  made  duke  Seang  of  Shen  decline 
[the  offerings],  saying,  When  any  of  the  wild 
tribes,  south,  east,  west  or  north,  do  not  obey 
the  king's  commands,  and  by  their  dissoluteness 
and  drunkenness  are  violating  all  the  duties  of 
society,  the  king  gives  command  to  attack  them. 
Then  when  the  spoils  taken  from  them  are 
presented,  the  king  receives  them  In  person,  and 
rewards  their  punishers;— thus  curbing  tlie 


di8rei«p(x;tful,  and  eiM»tiraging  the  meritoriaus. 
When  States,  ruled  by  princes  of  the  same 
surname  with  the  royal  House,  or  by  princes  of 
other  surnames,  are  doing  despite  to  the  king's 
rules,  he  gives  command  to  attack  them.  Then 
an  announcement  is  made  of  the  service  perform- 
ed, but  no  trophies  of  it  are  presented: — [the 
king]  in  this  way  showing  his  respect  for  his 
relatives  ami  friends,  and  preventing  rude  license 
[ill  the  punishment].  Now  my  uncle  [of  Tsin], 
having  obtained  a victory  over  Ts'e,  yet  has  not 
sent  any  of  his  ministers  commissioned  by  me 
to  gua^  and  comfort  the  royal  House.  The 
messenger  whom  he  has  sent  to  comfort  me,  the 
One  man,  is  this  Kung-pih,  whose  office  gives 
him  no  introduction  to  the  royal  House,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  former  kings. 
Though  I wish  to  receive  Kung-pih,  yet  I do 
not  dare  to  disgrace  my  uncle  by  setting  at 
naught  the  old  statutes.  And  Ts'e  is  a Stale 
rule<l  by  princes  of  another  surname,  descend- 
ants of  the  grand-tutor  [of  king  Wftn].  Grant- 
ing that  its  ruler  rudely  indulged  bis  own 
desires  so  as  to  excite  the  anger  of  my  uncle, 
would  it  not  have  been  sufficient  to  remonstrate 
with  him,  and  instruct  him?" 

*To  this  speech  Sze  Chwang-pih  could  make 
no  reply,  and  the  king  entrusted  the  entertaining 
of  biro  to  his  three  [principal]  roinisters.  They 
treated  him  with  the  ceremonies  due  to  the  great 
officer  of  a president  of  the  States,  announcing 
his  ruler’s  conquest  of  his  enemies, — a degree 
lower  than  the  ceremonies  proper  to  a high 
minbter.  The  king  also  gave  him  an  entertain- 
ment, and  presented  him  privately  with  gifts,  * 
making  the  director  of  the  ceremonies  say  to 
him,  **  This  is  contrary  to  rule.  Do  not  make  a 
record  of  it.*”] 


Third  year. 
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In  his  third  year,  in  spriiif;,  in  the  king’s  first  inontli,  the 
duke  joined  the  marquis  of  Tsin,  the  duke  of  Sung,  the 
marquis  of  Wei,  and  tlie  earl  of  Ts‘uou,  in  invading 
Ch‘ing. 

On  Sin-liae  there  was  the  burial  of  duke  Muh  of  Wei. 

In  tlie  second  month,  the  duke  arrived  from  the  invasion 
of  Ch'ing. 

On  Keah-tsze  the  new  temple  took  fire,  when  we  wailed 
for  it  three  days. 

On  Yili-liae  there  was  the  burial  of  duke  Wan  of  Sung. 

In  summer,  the  duke  went  to  Tsin. 

K‘eu-tsih,  duke  [Muh’s]  son,  of  Ch'ing  led  an  army,  and 
invaded  Heu. 

The  duke  arrived  from  Tsin. 

In  autumn,  Shuh-sun  R‘caou-joo  led  an  army,  and  laid 
siege  to  Keih. 

There  was  a grand  sacrifice  for  rain. 

Keoh  K‘ih  of  Tsin,  and  Sun  Leang-foo  of  Wei,  invaded  the 
Tseang-kaou-joo. 

In  winter,  in  the  11th  month,  the  marquis  of  Tsin  sent 
Seun  Kang  to  Loo  on  a friendly  mission;  and  the  mar- 
quis of  Wei  sent  Sun  Leang-foo  on  the  same. 
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13  On  Pin^-woo  we  made  a covenant  with  Senn  K&ng,  and 

on  Ting-we  we  made  one  with  Sun  Liiang-foo. 

14  Ch‘ing  invaded  Heu. 


Par.  1.  This  j>ar.  shows  how  the  weaker 
States  oscillated  lietween  the  two  great  ones  of 
Tsin  and  Ts*uOf  making  covenants  with  them, 
and  immediately  after  breaking  them,  accord* 
ing  as  the  pressure  came  from  them.  Loo, 
Sung,  Wei,  and  Ts^ou  had  all  been  parties 
witli  Ch^ing  to  the  covenant  at  Shuh,  in  which 
the  presidency  of  Ts‘oo  was  acknowledged,  only 
two  months  before  this ; yet  here  they  are,  at 
the  summons  of  Tsin,  banded  together  with  it, 
and  invading  Ch'ing.  The  Cliuen  says: — In 
the  3d  year,  in  spring,  the  States  [mentioned] 
invaded  Ching,  when  their  armies  halted  at 
Pih*new;  the  o^ect  being  to  avenge  the  battle 
of  Peih  [ ? Sufficient  reasons  for  the  attack  of 
Ch'ing  may  be  found  without  going  back  so  far 
as  that  battle].  A detachment  then  proceeded 
eastwards  into  the  country,  which  was  met  by 
duke  [Miib's]  sun.  Yen,  who  defeated  it  at 
R'ew-yu,  having  previously  placed  an  ambus* 
cade  at  Mau  in  the  eastern  borders.  Hwang 
Seuh  proceeded  to  Ts'oo  with  the  trophies  of 
this  victory.’ 

As  the  last  earl  of  Ts*aou  and  the  marquis  of 
Wei  were  both  unbnried,  their  successors  should 
not  be  mentioned  here  by  their  titles,  but  sim- 
ply as  and  ^ according  to  the 

analogy  of  in  V.ix.2.  Why  this  ‘vio- 

lation of  rule.*  as  Too  calls  it,  is  committed  here, 
we  cannot  tell.  The  failure  of  the  enterprise  is 
also  kept  back. 

Par.  2.  Kung-yang  has  for  The 

interment  took  place  a month  behind  tfie  proper 
time.  The  delay  was  proliably  occasioned  by 
the  expedition  against  Ch'ing. 

Par.  4.  By  *tlie  new  temple,*  we 

are  to  understand  tiie  temple  or  shrine-house  of 
duke  Seuen.  So  Kung-yang  says  expressly — 
and  Kuh-li^g  has,  to  the 
same  effect,  — H|m  g*.  'fhe  three  years  of 
mourning  for  him  nail  been  completed,  and  his 
8]>irit-tublct  had  been  solemnly  and  regularly 
inducted  into  the  shrine-house  propi-r  to  it  [Sec 
on  IV.  ii.  2],  when  thus,  shortly  after,  it  tiK>k  tire. 
It  was  according  to  rule  for  duke  Ch'ing  and  his 
ministers  to  wail  3 days  on  ^ucll  an  occurrence. 

Par.  o.  The  extravagant  interment  given  to 
duke  Wan  is  descrit>ed  on  p.  5 of  last  year. 
Perhaps  it  was  in  the  same  spirit  that  the 
funeral  was  delayiKl,  as  if  he  had  liecn  emperor, 
till  the  7th  mcntli  after  his  death. 

Par.  6.  Tso-she  says  that  the  duke  now  went 
to  Tsin  to  make  his  acknowledgments  for  the 
lands  of  Wau-yang,  which  Tsin  iiad  compelled  | 
Ts'e  to  restore  to  I^.  j 

Par.  7.  K'eu-tsih  was  the  name  of  Tsze-  | 
leang  (-^  ® Ch'ing,  j 

who  appears,  very  creditably  to  him.«elf,  in  llie 
Chuen  on  VII.  iv. 3.  Tso  says  tiiat  he  ii«iw*  in-  . 
vaded  Heu,  because  that  State,  relying  on  the  • 
protwiion  of  Ts-oo,  would  not  serve'  Clrlng.  It  i 
will  be  reD)eud>ered  how  the  carl  Clring  ex-  ^ 


tinguished,  or  nearly  so,  the  State  of  Heu  in 
the  11th  year  of  duke  Yin.  The  young  prince 
of  Heu  recovered  his  patrimony  in  the  15th 
year  of  duke  Hwan;  after  which  the  text  re- 
cords sundry  invasions  of  Heu  by  Ch'ing,  till 
the  6th  year  of  duke  He,  when  Ts'oo  laid  siege 
to  its  capital,  and  Ch'ing  was  obliged  to  cease 
from  troubling  Heu  in  deference  to  that  stronger 
power.  For  some  reason  or  other,  Ch'ing  now 
thought  fit  to  revive  its  ancient  claims. 

Par.  8.  [The  Chuen  introduces  here  the  fol- 
lowing narrative,  a sequel  partly  to  the  first 
introduced  after  par.  6 of  last  year: — ‘The  peo- 
ple of  Tsin  restored  the  Kung-tsze  Kub-ahin 
and  the  body  of  the  Lccn-yin,  ^ang  Laou,  ask- 
ing that  Che  Ving  might  be  sent  to  Tsin  in  ex- 
change for  them.  At  this  time  Seun  Show, 
[Che  Ting’s  father],  was  assistant-i'ommander 
of  [*rsin’s]  army  of  the  centre,  and  on  that  ac- 
count Ts'oo  agreed  to  the  exchange.  When  the 
king  was  sending  Che  Ying  away,  he  said  to 
him,  “Do  you  feel  resentment  against  me?” 
Ying  replied,  “ Our  two  States  were  trying  the 
appeal  to  battle,  when  1,  through  my  want  of 
ability,  proved  unequal  to  the  duties  of  mv 
position,  became  a prisoner,  and,  lost  my  left 
ear.  That  your  servauts  did  not  take  my  blood 
to  smear  their  drums  with  [See  Mencius,  I.  Pt. 
1.  vU.  4],  and  that  you  now  send  me  back  to 
Tsin  to  be  punished  there,  is  your  kindness.  I 
have  to  blame  only  my  own  want  of  ability ; 
— against  whom  should  I feel  resentment  ?” 
“Then,”  continued  the  king,  “do  you  feel 
grateful  to  me?”  “Our  two  States,”  was  the 
reply,  “consulting  for  the  [security  of]  their 
altars,  and  seeking  to  relieve  the  toils  of  their 
people,  are  curbing  their  anger,  and  exercising  a 
mutual  forgiveness.  Each  is  giving  up  its  pris- 
oner, to  establish  the  good  understanding  be- 
tween them.  The  good  of  the  two  States  is 
what  is  contemplated;  there  is  no  special  refer- 
ence to  my  [good]: — to  whom  should  1 presume 
to  lie  grateful?*'  The  king  went  on  to  ask, 

I ••  When  you  return  to  Tsin,  how  will  you  repav 
me  ?”  Ying  replied,  “ I have  nothing  for  which 
to  feel  resentment,  and  your  lordship  has  no- 
tiling  for  which  to  demand  gratitude.  Where 
there  is  no  resentment  and  no  gratitude,  1 do 
not  know  what  is  to  be  repaid.”  “Yea,"  urged 
the  king,  “ but  you  must  give  me  an  answer.” 
Ying  then  said,  “If.  through  your lordshin.  I, 
your  prisoner,  get  bock  with  my  bones,  to  Tain, 
should  niy  ruler  there  order  me  to  execution,  in 
death  I will  rememlier  your  kindness.  If  by 
your  kindness  1 escape  that  fate,  and  am  de- 
livered to  [my  father]  Sliow,  who  is  not  a mini- 
ster of  Ts'oo,  then  should  he  request  permission 
from  our  ruler,  and  ex(^;ute  me  in  uur  ancestral 
temple,  I will  still  in  dc«th  remember  your 
kindness.  If  he  should  not  obtain  permission 
to  intliot  such  a doom,  but  I beap|Hiinted  to  the 
office  hcnKlitary  in  my  family;  and  should 
troubles  then  arise,  and  1 be  leading  a troop  to 
l(»ok  after  the  tiorders  of  Tsin,  ami  mei't  with 
; your  offieiTs,  I w ill  not  presume  to  avoid  them. 

I will  do  my  utmost,  even  to  death,  and  with 
an  undivided  heart  discharge  my  duty  as  a 
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servant  [of  Tsin]:— It  thus  I will  repay  you.” 
llie  king  said,  **'r8in  \»  not  to  be  contended 
with.”  He  then  trented  Yiiig  with  cxceediug 
courtesy,  and  sent  him  hack  to  Tsin.’] 

Par.  9.  Tsu  observes  that  when  Loo  took  or 
received  from  'I's'e  the  lands  of  Wftn-yang,  the 
city  of  Keih  refused  its  submission,  and  in 
cousequence  Shulesun  R*eaou>joo  now  laid  siege 
to  it,  and,  we  must  8U]>pose,  took  it.  According  | 
to  this.  Keih  was  in  the  tendtury  of  Wftn-yang. 
It  is  referred  to  the  pres.  dis.  of  Fd-shing,  dep. 
T*ae-gan. 

Par.  10.  Sec  on  II.  t.  7. 

Par.  11.  The  tribe  of  TsSang*kaoD*joo  is 
mentioned  in  the  last  Chuen  on  V.  xziii.,  where 
we  also  ieam  that  the  surname  of  the  chief  was  I 
Knng-yang  gives  the  name  with  a i 
instead  of  and  Euh-lding  with  a Tso- 
the  says  that  the  reason  for  the  expedition  was 
that  the  Tsding*kaou*joo  were  a remnant  of 
the  Red  Teih.  He  adds,  *When  it  is  said.  *‘The 
Tseang  Kaou*joo  dispersed,”  we  are  to  under- 
stand that  the  chief  bad  lost  his  hold  on  the 
people.* 

Parr.  12,  18.  l*he  Chuen  says:— ‘In  winter, 
in  the  11th  month,  the  marquis  of  Tain  sent 
Eeun  K&ng  to  Loo  on  a friendly  mission,  and  to 
renew  the  covenant  [between  Loo  and  Tsin] 
niiat  made  at  Cb‘ih-keih,  in  Chdng's  IstyenrJ. 

marquis  of  Wet  [also]  sent  iSun  L^ng-foo 
on  a similar  mission,  and  to  renew  the  covenant 
between  Loo  and  Wei  [That  in  the  7th  year  of 
duke  ^uen].  The  duke  consulted  Tsang  Seuen- 
shuh  saying,  “The  station  of  Chung-bang  Pih 
(Seun  K&ng)  in  Tsin  is  that  of  a minisb^r  of  the 
8d  degree,  while  Sun-lszc  is  in  Wei  its  minister 
of  the  1st  degree.  With  which  shall  I covenant 
first?”  Senon-shuh  replied.  “A  niini.^ter  of  tho 
1st  d^ree  in  a second-rate  State  corresponds  to 
oneof  the  2d  degree  inagreat  State;  its  2d  degree 
corresponds  to  the  great  State’s  Sd;  and  ita  3d  ; 
degree  to  the  great  State’s  great  officers  of  the  . 
highest  class.  In  a small  State,  the  minister  of  | 
the  1st  degree  corresponds  to  a great  State’s  of 


the  lowest ; the  2d  degree  to  the  great  State’s 
highest  class  of  great  officers,  and  tlie  3d  degree 
to  the  second  class.  These  are  the  relations  of 
liigh  and  low  [as  concerns  ministers  and  great 
officers],  fixed  by  ancient  rule.  Now  W(*i,  ns 
compared  with  Tsin,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
State  of  the  2d  degree;  and  Tsin  is  lord  of 
covenants: — give  the  precedence  to  it.”  [Ac- 
cordingly], Ob  Ping-woo  a covenant  was  made 
with  Tsin,  and  on  Ting-wc,  with  Wei; — which 
was  right* 

Par.  14.  [We  have  here  three  narrati^'os  ap- 
pended in  the  Chuen: — 1st.  ‘In  the  12th  month, 
on  Keah-seuh,  Tsin  constituted  six  armies  [See 
the  Chuen  at  the  end  of  V.  xxviii.].  Han  Kencli, 
Chimu  Kwoh,  Kung  Soh,  Han  Ch‘uen,  Scan 
Chuy,  and  Chaou  Chen,  were  all  made  high 
ministers, — in  reward  for  their  services  at  Gan.' 

2d.  ‘ The  marquis  of  Ts‘e  paid  a court-visit  to 
Tsin.  Wlien  he  was  about  to  deliver  hit  symbol 
of  jade,  K^h  K*ih  ran  forward  and  said,  “This 
visit  is  on  account  of  the  laughter  of  your  lord- 
ship’s women,  and  the  disgrace  thereby  inflicted 
[on  me]  [See  the  Chuen  on  Vll.xvji.5l;  our 
ruler  dare  not  accept  this  ceremony.”  When 
the  marquis  of  Tsin  was  feasting  him  of  Ts*e| 
the  latter  looked  [sU'dfastly]  at  Han  Kcueh, 
who  said,  “Does  your  lordship  know  me?” 
“Your  clothes  are  difiervnt,”  was  the  reply  r>Sce 
the  account  of  the  battle  of  Gan,  p. 3 of  last 
year].  Han  Keueh  ascended  the  steps  with  a 
cup  of  spirits,  and  said,  ‘ I did  not  presume  not 
to  risk  my  life,  in  order  that  your  lordships 
might  meet  in  this  hall.”* 

3d.  ‘When  Seun  Ying  was  [a  prisoner]  in 
Ts‘00,  a merchant  of  Cli‘ing  formed  a plan  to 
couvey  him  out  of  it  in  a bag  of  clothes.  'l*he 
plan  was  not  carried  out ; but  when  Ts'oo  had 
restored  Ying,  the  merchant  went  to  Tsin,  where 
Ying  treated  him  as  well  as  if  he  had  really  deliv- 
ered him.  The  merchant  said,  “ I did  not  do  the 
sen-ice,  and  dare  I receive  this  treatntent  as  if  I 
had  done  it?  I am  but  a small  man,  and  must 
nut  for  my  own  advantage  impose  on  a superior 
man.”  He  then  went  to  Ts‘e.'] 


Fourth  year. 
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IV.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  fourth  year,  in  spring,  the  duke  of  Sung 
sent  Hwa  Yuen  to  Loo  on  a friendly  mission. 

2 In  the  third  month,  on  Jin-shin,  Keen,  earl  of  Ch'ing, 


m 

J^0. 

died. 

3 The  earl  of  Ke  paid  a court- visit  to  Loo. 

4 In  suuimer,  in  the  fourth  montli,  on  Keah-yin,  Tsang-sun 

Hen  died. 

5 The  duke  went  to  Tsin. 

G There  was  tlie  burial  of  duke  Scang  of  Ch‘ing. 

7 In  autumn,  the  duke  arrived  from  Tsin. 

8 In  wititer,  we  walled  Yun. 

9 The  earl  of  Ch‘ing  invaded  Heu. 


Par.  1,  Before  this  lime,  in  all  the  period  of 
the  C'h‘un  Ts’iiw,  Sunjf  had  sent  no  friendly 
mission  of  inquiry  to  Loo.  It  had  sent  no 
respoutH*  even  to  the  mission  of  the  Kung-taze 
buy  in  Wftn’s  llth  year.  There  was  probably 
some  reason  for  Hwa  Yuen's  visit  more  than 
what  Tso-she  assigns, — that  it  was  to  open 
communication  with  Loo  on  the  part  of  the  new 
duke  of  Sniiit  jjp] 

Par.  2.  On  To*j  Yu’s  scheme  of  thecalendar, 
JiU'shin  wa.H  the  28th  day  of  the  2d  month. 

Par.  3.  This  earl  of  Kc  was  married  to  a 
daughter  of  Loo,  of  whose  return  to  her  native 
State,  divorced,  we  read  in  the  1st  par.  of  next 
year.  Tso  says  the  visit  he  now  paid  to  the 
court  of  I.yoo  was  in  preparation  for  that  event; 
— to  explain,  that  is,  the  reasons  which  made  it 
advisable.  On  the  see  on  VI.  xii.  2. 

Par.  4.  Heu  had  beim  an  important  officer 
of  Loo.  He  was  succeeded  hy  his  son,  Hoih 


1 known  as  Tsang-sun  Woo-chung  (|^ 

!#>• 

Purr.  r»,7.  The  Chuen  says;— ‘When  tho 
marquis  of  Tsin  saw  the  duke,  he  did  not  bc- 
liave  to  him  with  respect  Ke  Win-tste  [Ke- 
suM  Hftng-foo]  said.  “The  marquis  of  Tsm  is 
sure  not  to  escape  [a  violent  death].  The  ode 
(She,  IV.  i.  [iiij  111.)  says, 

‘ Let  me  be  reverent,  let  me  be  reverent. 
Heaven’s  method  is  clear;— 

Its  appointment  is  not  easily  preserved.* 

The  appointment  of  the  marquis  of  Tsin  de- 
pends on  the  States;  ought  he  not  to  treat  them 
with  resi>ect?”  In  autumn,  when  the  duko 
came  [back]  from  Tsin.  he  wished  to  seek  for  a 
friendly  uiulcrstanding  with  T^‘oo,  and  to  re- 
volt from  Tsin;  hut  Kc  WBn-tsxc  said  to  him, 
• You  should  not  do  so.  Though  Tsin  has  be- 
haved unreasonably,  we  should  not  revolt  irum 
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it.  The  State  U larfro;  its  ministers  are  har- 
monious; and  it  is  near  u>  ns.  The  [other] 
States  receive  its  orders.  We  may  not  yet 
cherish  disaffection  to  it.  The  work  of  the 
historiographer  Vih  says,  ‘ If  he  be  not  of  our 
kin,  he  is  sure  to  have  a differont  mind.'  Al- 
thougli  Ts‘oo  be  great,  its  ruler  is  not  akin  to 
us; — will  he  be  willing  to  love  us?“  On  this, 
the  duke  desisted  from  his  purpose.' 

Par.  d.  There  were  troubles,  probably,  in 
Ching,  which  occasioned  this  hasty  Interment 
of  duke  Seang. 

Par.  8.  — Kiing-yanghas Toothinki 

that  the  duke  walled  Yun,  as  a precautionary 
measure  against  Tsin.  having  it  in  mind  to 
revolt  from  it.  If  this  be  a correct  guess,  then 
the  Yun  here  must  have  been  on  the  west 
of  Loo,  and  a different  place  from  the  Yun 
in  VI.  xii.  8,  which  was  fortified  against  any 
attempts  of  Keu  from  the  east.  Hut  ncc. 
to  Too,  on  XI.  X.  I there  was  a Yun  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Wan-yang;  and  I agree  with  the  K‘ang- 
he  editors  in  approving  the  view  of  Tae  K*e 
( -S  > towards  the  end  of  the 

12th  cent.)  that  this  was  the  city  in  the  text,  and 
that  Loo  now  fortified  it,  simply  to  strengthen  | 
itself,  without  reference  to  Tsin.  The  Chuen  ! 
on  p.  7 says  that  the  duke  had  desisted  from  his 
purpose  to  brave  that  power. 

Par.  9.  The  Chuen  say s : — ‘ In  winter,  in  the 
4tb  month,  Kung-sun  Shin  of  Ch4ng  led  a force. 


and  endeavoured  to  l.ay  out  the  Ixumdarie*  of 
I the  fields  of  Hen.  [which  Ch‘ing  had  taken  in 
j its  recent  inroads].  'Ehe  people  of  Heu  defeat- 
ed him  at  Chen-p‘e,  when  the  earl  of  Ch  ing  in- 
vaded that  State  fhimself],  and  f(x>k  the  lands 
of  Tseu-jin  and  Idng-tun.  LM-an-shon  of  Tain, 
in  command  of  the  army  of  the  centre,  with 
Sean  Show,  as  a.«<«i!itant-cominnnder,  and  S/e 
Seeh,  assistant-commander  of  the  1st  army,  in 
order  to  relieve  Hen.  made  an  invasion  of  Clring, 
and  took  Fan-chae.  Tszc-fan  of  Ts*oo  then 
came  to  the  relief  of  Ch'ing;  and  the  earl  of 
Ch‘ing  and  the  baron  of  lieu  sued  each  otlier 
' [before  him],  Hwang  Seuh  pleading  the  case 
! of  the  earl.  iVxe-faii  could  not  Uetormiiie  the 
niHtlcr  in  dispute,  and  said.  “ If  you  two  prineea 
will  go  before  my  ruler,  then  he  and  some  of  his 
ministers  will  hear  together  what  you  want  to 
prove,  and  the  meriU  of  your  case  can  be  known. 
If  you  will  not  do  so,  then  I (Tsze-fan’s  name 
was  '^l])  do  not  feel  myself  able  to  ascertain 
the  merits  of  it."' 

The  critics  dwell  on  the  incongmousness  of 
the  carl  of  Ch‘ing's  U'ing  so  stylwl.  and  of  his 
engaging  himself  in  the  invasion  of  Heu,  before 
the  year  in  which  his  father  dkxl  was  expired. 

['llie  Chuen  adds  here:— ‘In  winter,  Chaou 
Ying  [A  younger,  or  the  youngest,  brother  of 
Chaou  Tun,  the  great  minister  of  T»in  in 
duke  Wfin’s  time]  had  an  intrigue  with  ("haou 
I Chwang-ke  (t'hwang-ke  was  the  wife  of  Clinou 
j Soil,  or  I'hauu  ( hwang-Uzc,  the  son  of  Chaou 
Tun).'] 


Fifth  year. 
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V.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  fifth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  first 
month,  the  third  daughter  [of  duke  W&n,  who  had  been 
married  to  the  earl]  of  Ke,  came  back  to  Loo. 

2 Chung-sun  Meeh  went  to  Sung. 

'3  In  summer,  Shuh-sun  K‘eaou-joo  had  a meeting  with  Seun 
Show  of  Tsin  in  Kuh. 

4 [A  part  of]  mount  Leang  fell  down. 

5 In  autumn,  there  were  great  floods. 

6 In  winter,  in  the  eleventh  month,  on  Ke-yew,  the  king  [by] 

Heaven’s  [grace]  died. 

7 In  the  twelfth  month,  on  Ke-ch‘ow,  the  duke  had  a meeting 

with  the  marquis  of  Tsin,  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e,  the  duke 
of  Sung,  the  marquis  of  Wei,  the  earl  of  Chfing, 
the  earl  of  Ts'aou,  the  viscount  of  Choo,  and  the 
earl  of  Ke,  when  they  made  a covenant  together  in 
Ch‘ung-laou. 
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INr.  1.  StH*  on  the  3<1  par.  of  la«t  year. 
I'omp.  also  \'1I.  xvi.  3.  where  we  have  a aimitHr 
recoil  conceniingaiiotlier  (iauKhter  of  Lou.  The 
MM  in  the  text  could  not  be  a daughter  of 
duke  CIiMng  who  waa  now  only  al>out  21  years 
old.  Nor  is  it  likely  she  was  a daughter  of  duke 
Scuen,  fur  his  ehlest  daughter's  marriage  appears 
4 years  after  this  The  remarks  of  Hou  Gan* 
kwoh  on  this  passaue  are.  perhaps,  worth 
translating: — ‘The  Ch'un  Ts'ijw  is  careful  in 
recording  the  marriages  and  divorces  of  the 
daughters  of  Ixx>,  la*causc  the  relation  of  bus* 
band  and  wife  is  the  greatest  bond  of  society. 
When  a son  is  burn,  the  parents  wish  to  get 
him  a wife,  and  for  a daughter  they  wish  to 
get  a husband.  This  is  characteristic  of  all 
parents;  and  if  they  cannot  select  a proper  wife 
and  a proper  husband,  then  the  lot  of  husband 
and  wife  is  bitter,  and  occasion  is  given  to 
lewdness  and  evil.  The  royal  laws  attach  great 
importance  to  this  matter;  it  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  human  relations ; and  the  Classic  is  careful 
in  recording  it,  as  a warning  to  future  ages.* 

[Tlie  Cliuen  continues  the  brief  narrative  at 
the  end  of  last  year: — ‘This  spring,  [Ying's 
brothers],  he  of  Yuen  (Chaou  T‘ung),  and  he  of 
Ping  (Chaou  Kwoh).  banished  him  to  1*8*0.  He 
sakl  to  them,  “Wliilc  I am  here,  I can  prevent 
the  House  of  Lwan  from  rising  [against  as];  if 
1 be  gone,  you,  my  brothers,  will  have  to  be 
sorry  [for  your  step].  Every  body  has  what  he 
can  do,  and  what  he  cannot  do.  What  harm 
will  your  letting  me  alune  do?”  His  brothers 
would  not  listen  to  him. 

‘ Ying  dreamt  that  Heaven  sent  [a  Spirit]  to  say 
to  him,  “ Sacrific'e  to  me,  and  I will  bless  you.” 
He  sent  and  asked  SzeChing-pih  [SzeUh-chuhJ 
about  the  dream,  who  said  he  did  not  know  its 
meaning.  Afterwards,  however,  he  [Probably 
Ching-pihj  told  it  to  one  of  his  followers,  who 
said,  “ Spirits  bless  the  virtuous,  and  send  ca- 
lamity on  the  lewd.  \\Tien  one  guilty  of  lewd- 
ness  escapes  without  punishment,  he  Is  blessed. 
Is  his  banishment  to  be  a consequence  of  the 
sacrifice  ?'*  The  day  after  he  sacrificed  [to  that 
Spirit],  he  went  into  exUe.’l 

Par.  8.  ‘This  visit  to  Sung,’  says  Tio-she, 
* was  the  return  for  Hwa  Yuen’s  visit  to  Loo,’ 
in  the  spring  of  last  year.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Chung-san  Me^h  is  often  ooentioned 
ss  Mtng  Heen-tsze. 

Par.  4.  Kuh, — see  III.  vii.  4.  It  was  in  Ts‘e. 
Tso-ihe  says  that  Seun  Show  (Kang  has 
instead  of  ^ ) had  gone  to  Ts*e  to  meet 
the  bride  [Probably  for  bis  ruler],  and  therefore 
Setien-pih  (E‘eaou-joo)  [met  him  at  Kuh]  with 
a supply  of  provisions  for  his  journey.’ 

Far.  6.  Mount  1/eaug  was  in  Tsin,— 90  U to 
the  north-east  of  the  pres.  dis.  city  of  Han-shing, 
dep.  8e-gan,  Sheu-se; — see  on  the  Shoo,  III.L 
Ft.  i.  4.  The  Chuen  says ‘ When  a part  of 
mount  Leang  fell,  the  marquis  of  Ttin  sent 
couriers  to  call  Pih-tsung  to  him.  Fih-tsung 
met  a waggon,  which  he  told  to  get  out  of  the 
way  to  make  room  for  his  fast  carriage.  The 
waggoner  said,  “ You  will  make  more  speed  by 
taking  a short  road  than  by  waiting  for  me.” 


1 Pih-Uung  a«kt‘<l  him  whal  place  he  was  of. 
' and  he  n'plicH),  “Of  Keang."  He  then  a»ked 
I what  waa  taking  place  there.  “Mount  Leang 
j ha«  fallen.”  said  the  man,  “and  [the  marquis]  is 
I calling  Pili-tsnng  to  consult  about  what  is  to 
be  done.”  “ And  what  do  you  think  should  be 
done?”  pursutnl  the  oflicer.  “ When  a mountain 
becomes  disintegruted.  it  falls  down;  what  can 
l>e  done?”  was  the  reply.  “However,  [each] 
State  presides  over  [the  sacrifices  to]  the  hills 
and  rivers  in  it ; therefore  when  a mountain 
falls  or  a river  becomes  dry,  the  ruler  in  conse- 

uence  does  not  have  his  table  fully  spread, 

oes  not  appear  in  full  dress,  rides  in  a carriage 
without  any  ornament,  huslies  all  his  music, 
lodges  outside  the  city,  makes  the  priest  pre- 
pare offerings,  and  the  historiographer  write  a 
confession  of  his  faults,  and  then  does  sacrifice 
[to  the  hills  and  rivers].  Tliis  is  what  the 
ruler  has  to  do ; w'hat  else  can  he  do,  even  with 
the  advice  of  Pih-tsung?”  Pih-tsung  wished 
to  introduce  the  man  at  court,  but  he  refused. 
However,  he  told  what  he  had  heard  from  him, 
and  gave  counsel  aoeordiogly.* 

[T^e  Chuen  gives  here  two  narratives: — 1st. 
‘Duke  Ling  of  Heu  accused  the  earl  of  Ching 
in  Ts‘oo  [See  the  Chuen  on  p.  9of  last  y^r]; 
and  in  the  6th  month,  duke  Taou  of  Ch‘ing 
went  to  Ts‘oo  to  reply.  He  did  not  succeed, 
however,  and  the  people  of  Ts'oo  seized  and  held 
Hwang  ^uh,  and  [duke  Muh's  soi^.  Tsze-kwoh. 
On  this  account,  when  the  earl  of  Ch'ing  return- 
ed. he  sent  the  Kung-tsze  Yen  to  ask  for  peace 
with  Tsin.  In  autumn,  in  the  8th  month,  the 
carl  of  Ch‘ing  and  Chaou  Kwoh  of  Tsin  made  a 
covenant  at  Cb‘uy-keib.’  2d,  ‘Wei-kwel,  duke 
[Wtn's]  son,  of  Sung,  returned  from  being  a 
hostage  in  Ts‘oo.  Hwa  Yuen  made  a feast  for 
him,  when  bo  asked  [duke  Kung]  thst  he  might 
leave  his  palace  amid  drums  and  clamour,  and 
return  to  It  in  the  some  style,  saying,  “ I will 
practise  how  to  attack  the  Hwa  family.”  On 
this  the  duke  of  Sung  put  him  to  death.*] 

Par.  6.  This  was  king  Ting(^^^^).  Some- 
how this  par.  hss  got  transposed  in  the  Chuen, 
and  follows  the  next.  No  remark  is  made  on  it 
which  b contrary  to  Tso-the’a  practice,  and  has 
set  Too  Yu  conjecturing  that  the  par.  is  an  in- 
terpolation. 

Par.  7.  Ch*UDg-loou  was  in  Ch‘iog,>^le 
north  from  the  present  dis.  city  of  Fung-k'ew 
dep.  K*ae-fttng.  The  Chuen  says: 
— *In  winter,  the  States  [mentioned]  made  a 
covenant  together  at  Ch‘ung-laou;-^  occasion 
of  the  submission  [to  Tsin]  of  Ch‘ing.  They 
were  consulting  about  another  meeting,  when 
the  duke  of  Sung  made  Heang  Wei-jin  decline 
on  his  part,  on  account  of  the  difflcultiet  about 
Ttze-Ung  [The  Wei-kwet  in  the  2d  narrative 
after  par.  6].* 

On  ^ see  III.  zvL  4.  It  here  much  perplexes 
the  critics.  The  famous  ChHng  E interprets  it 
of  the  parties  thus  meeting  with  one  accord, 
neglectful  of  the  duties  incumbent  on  them  upon 
the  king’s  death  I 
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VI.  1 In  his  sixtii  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  first  montli,  tlie 
duke  arrived  from  tlie  meeting  [at  Ch‘ung-laon]. 

2 In  the  second  montli,  on  Sin-sze,  we  set  up  a temple  to 

[duke]  W 00. 

3 We  took  Chuen. 

4 Sun  Liiiiiig-foo  of  Wei  led  a force,  and  made  an  incursion 

into  Sung. 

5 In  summer,  in  the  sixth  month,  the  viscount  of  Choo  eame 

to  Loo  on  a court-visit. 

6 Kung-sun  Ying-ts‘e  went  to  Tsin. 

7 On  Jin-shin,  Pe,  earl  of  Ch'ing,  died. 

8 In  autumn,  Chung-sun  Meeh  and  Shuh-sun  K‘eaou-joo 

led  a force,  and  made  an  incursion  into  Sung. 

9 The  Kung-tsze  Ying-ts‘e  of  Ts‘oo  led  a force,  and  invaded 

Ch'ing. 

10  In  winter,  Ke-sun  Htlng-foo  went  to  Tsin. 

11  Lwan  Shoo  of  Tsin  led  a force  and  relieved  Ch'ing. 


Par.  1.  [The  Cbucn  introducea  here:— *Thii  | attending  him.  He  delivered  his  mace  of  jade 
springy  tlie  earl  of  Ch'ing  went  to  Tain  to  pav  on  the  cast  of  the  eastern  pillar  [of  the  hallj,  on 
his  acknowledgments  for  the  peace  [to  which  | which  Sze  Clilng-peh  fSze  11  h-chuh)  said,  **The 
Tsin  had  admiued  him],  Taze-jew  [The  Kung>  ; death  of  the  earl  of  Ch'ing  cannot  be  far  off.’* 
tsze  Ten  in  the  1st  Chuen  after  p.5  of  lastjear]  He  quite  forgets  himself.  Ilia  ejes  roll  about, 
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he  walks  rapidly,  and  docs  not  rest  in  his  pU<‘C. 
We  may  well  conclude  that  he  will  nut  live  i 
long.’] 

Par.  2.  Tso-she  appears  to  take  as  j 

n>eaning  ‘a  palace  of  victory.'  or  ‘a  temple  of  I 
war.*  The  ('htien  is: — ‘In  the  2d  month,  Ke  I 
Wftn>tsze.  on  account  of  the  victory  at  Gan,  act  ' 
up  a temple  of  War; — which  was  c«mtrary  to  | 
rule.  [A  State]  dependent  on  others  to  save  it  , 
in  its  distress  cannot  establish  a character  for 
prowess.  The  establUhinent  of  that  must  i^o* 
ceed  from  itself,  and  not  from  others.*  Too 
compares  this  with  the  proposal,  which  the  vis- 
count of  Ts‘oo  rejected,  after  the  battle  of  Peih, 
that  he  should  rear  a monument  of  his  triumph. 
It  is  better,  with  most  of  the  critics,  to  take 
io  the  sense  of  *duke  Woo,*  an 

eanier  marquis  of  L<w,  from  825  to  815,  B.  C., 
who  had  distinguished  for  his  militaipr' 
successes.  They  were  Hushed,  no  doubt,  at  this 
time,  in  Loo  with  the  victory  at  Gan,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  military  enterprise,  they  resolved  to 
add  to  the  ancestral  temple  a shrine  to  this 
duke  Woo,  replacing  In  it  his  Spirit-tablet  that 
had  long  been  removed,  thereafter  to  continue 
undisturbed.  This  temple  or  shrine-house  be- 


came Loo’s 


Par.  3.  Uhuen  was  a small  State,  attached 


to  Loo,  referred  by  some  to  the  north-east  of 
the  pres.  dis.  of  T’an-shing  ^ | 

chow  (‘^  ;H|).  Loo  DOW  extinguished  its  ! 
sacrifices,  and  incorporated  it  with  itself.  Tso-  j 
she  thinks  the  brief  record  in  the  text  intimates  \ 
the  ease  with  which  the  thing  was  accomplished.  | 
Par.  4.  The  Chuen  says : — * In  the  3d  month,  | 
Pih-tsung  and  Hea-yang  Yueh  of  Tsin,  Sun 
Ll^ng-foo  and  Nlng  Seang  of  Wei,  an  officer  of 
Chdng,  the  Jung  of  K and  Loh  [Sro  the  C*huen 
after  V.xi.2l,  those  of  Loh-hwftn  [See  the  Chuen 
after  V.  xxii.  2]  and  the  Man-she,  made  an  in- 
cursion into  Sung, — because  [the  duke]  had  | 
declined  to  attend  the  meeting  [proposed  at  j 
Ch‘ung-laou].  When  their  army  was  at  K‘^n, 
the  people  of  Wei  were  not  maintaining  any  ^ 
guard,  and  Yu(‘h  wi^hiHl  to  make  a dash  upon  I 
its  capital],  sayibg.  “Although  we  may  not  be  | 
able  to  enter  it,  yet  we  shall  bring  back  many 
prisoners,  and  our  oficnee  will  not  be  di-emi‘d  a 
mortal  one.**  Plh-tsuiig,  however,  said,  “ No. 
Wei  is  trusting  Tsin  ; and  therefore,  though  our 
army  is  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  it  has  made 
no  preparations  against  an  attack.  If  we  make  [ 
a (lash  upon  it.  we  alMindon  our  good  faith. 
Though  we  should  take  many  prisoners,  yet  I 
having  lost  our  faith,  how  could  Tsin  seek  the  j 
leading  of  the  States?”  Yueh  then  gave  up  his  j 
purpose.  When  the  army  returned,  the  people  i 
of  Wei  manned  their  parapets.'  I 

Since  the  nature  of  the  attack  on  Sung  was  j 
as  here  described  in  the  Chuen,  it  U not  easy  to  : 
understand  wliy  the  text  should  simply  at-  j 
tribute  it  to  Wei.  Nor  can  we  account  for  the  | 
suddeu  purpose  of  Yueh  of  Tsin  to  attack  Wei.  j 
[The  Chuen  gives  here  the  following  narra- 
tive about  Tsin ‘ The  people  of  Tsin  were 
consulting  about  leaving  ^heir  capital  at]  old 
Reang ; and  the  great  officers  all  said.  “ We 
most  oi'cupy  the  site  of  the  [former]  Scun- 
hea.  The  soil  is  rich  and  fruitful,  and  it 


is  near  the  salt  marsh.  There  is  profit  in 
I it  fur  the  people,  and  enjoyment  for  the 
; ruler.  Such  a site  is  not  to  he  lost.”  [At  thU 
! time]  Elan  llcen-tsze  [Han  Kcuoh]  commanded 
I the  new  army  of  the  centre,  and  was  also  high 
I ehambcrliUn.  The  marquis  bowed  to  him  to 
I follow  him,  which  he  did  to  the  court  before  the 
State  chamber;  and  as  they  stood  there,  the 
i marquis  asked  his  opinion  on  the  subject.  Ileen- 
I tsze  replied,  “At  Heun-hea  the  soil  is  thin 
I and  the  water  shallow.  The  evil  airs  about  it  are 
easily  developed.  This  will  make  the  people 
I miserable.  In  their  misery  they  will  become  fee- 
I bleand  distressed ; and  then  we  shall  have  swollen 
legs,  and  all  the  d isc^ases  generated  by  damp.  I’he 
site  there  Is  nut  like  that  of  8in-t‘ecn,  where 
the  soil  Is  good  and  the  water  doi‘p.  It  may 
be  occupied  without  fear  of  disease.  There 
are  the  Fun  and  the  Kwei  to  carry  awav  the 
evil  airs ; and  the  people,  moreover,  are  docile.  It 
oflersadvantagesforten generations.  Mountains, 
marshes,  forests,  and  salt-grounds  are  indeed 
most  precious  to  a Slate;  but  when  the  country 
is  rich  and  fhiitful,  the  people  grow  proud  and 
lazy.  Where  a capital  is  near  sneh  precious 
places,  the  ruling  House  becomes  poor; — such  a 
site  cannot  be  called  enjoyable.”  The  marquis 
was  pleased,  and  followed  the  suggestion.  In 
summer,  in  the  4th  month,  on  Ting-ch*ow,  Tsin 
removed  its  capital  to  Sin-t*ecn.’] 

l*arr.  6,  8.  Kung-sun  Ylng-ts'e  was  the  son 
of  Shuh-heih,  whose  death  is  mentioned  in  VIL 
xvti.  8.  He  was  the  grandson  of  duke 

Wftn.  He  is  known  as  Tsze-shuh  Shing-pih 
(-^  Chuen  says: — ‘Tsze- 

shuh  Shing-pih  went  to  Tsin,  and  got  orders 
[for  Loo]  to  invade  Sung.  In  autumn,  Mang 
HMn-tsze  and  Shuh-sun  Seuen-]>ih  made  an 
incursion  into  Sung,  according  to  the  orders  of 
Tsin.* 

Par.  7.  Too  olwerres  that  in  this  death  of  the 
earl  of  CliHng— duke  Taou — wo  have  the  fulfil- 
ment of  Sze  Ching-pih’s  words  in  the  Chuen 
after  par.  1. 

Par.  9.  Tso-she  says,  ‘Tszc-ch*ung  of  Ts‘oo 
invaded  Ch‘ing,  because  Ch'ing  was  [now]  fol- 
lowing the  party  of  Tsin.* 

Par.  10.  Tso  says  the  object  of  this  visit  was 
to  congratulate  Tsin  on  the  transference  of  its 
cspital.  Chaou  P‘ftng-fei,  however,  thinks  it 
was  to  tell  Tsin  of  the  submission  of  Sung,  as  in 
p.  5 of  next  year  we  find  that  State  again  con- 
federate with  Tsin  against  Ts‘oo. 

Par.  11.  Kung-yang  has  instead  of  ; 
— evidently  an  error.  Tlie  Chuen  says : — ‘ Lwnn 
Shoo  of  Tsin  [marched]  to  relieve  Ch‘ing,  anti 
at  Jaou-koh,  met  with  the  army  of  Ts‘oo  which 
retiretl  from  the  State.  The  army  of  Tsin  then 
)>r<>ceedotl  to  make  an  incursion  intoTs'ae,  to  the 
relief  of  which  came  the  Kung-tszes.  Shin  and 
Shing.  with  the  forces  of  Shin  and  Seih,  which 
took  up  their  position  at  Sang-suy.  Cliaou 
T‘ung  and  Chaou  Kwoh  wished  to  risk  a battle, 
and  licgged  Woo-tszc  [Lwan  Sho«*]  to  do  so. 
He  was  ai>out  to  aceodo  to  their  rctpicst,  when 
Che  Chwang-tsze  fSeun  Show],  Fan  Wtn-tsze 
[Sze  Sreh],  and  Han  H^-taze  THan  Keuelij 
remonstrated,  saying,  “ Do  not.  We  came  to  re- 
lievo Ch‘ing.  and  when  the  army  of  Ts'oo  moved 
away  fn>m  us,  we  came  on  here.  Thus  we  have 
transferred  the  iceae  of  our  attack;  and  if  wo 
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go  on  to  attack  the  army  of  Tt‘00,  shall  enrage  it, 
and  be  sure  to  lose  any  battle.  Eren  sliould 
we  conquer,  it  will  not  he  well.  We  came  out 
with  all  our  hosts;  and  should  we  defeat  the 
forces  of  two  districts  of  Ts‘oo,  what  glory  will 
there  he  in  the  achicTcment?  But  should  we 
not  be  able  to  do  so,  the  diifgrace  will  be  extreme. 
Our  best  plan  is  to  return.”  Upon  this,  the 
army  rcturnc<l  to  Tsin.  At  this  time  nearly  all 
the  loaders  of  the  army  wished  to  tight,  and  some 
one  said  to  Lw'an  Woo-lsze,  “The  sages  found 
the  way  to  success  in  the  agreement  of  their 
wishes  and  those  of  the  multitude.  Why  not 

fnow  1 follow  the  multitude?  You  are  commander- 
D-chref,  and  sliould  decide  according  to  the  views 


of  the  people.  Of  your  eleven  assistant  command- 
ers there  are  only  three  who  do  not  wish  to  fight; 
— those  who  wish  to  fight  may  be  pronounc^  a 
great  majority.  One  of  the  Books  of  the  Shang- 
shoo  (Shoo,  V.  iv.  24^  says,  ‘When  three  men 
obtain  and  interpret  tne  indications  and  symbols, 
two  [consenting]  ore  to  be  followed;’ — the  two 
being  the  majority.”  Woo-tsze  said,  “ [To  follow] 
the  ^st  is  as  gi^  as  to  follow  the  multitude. 
The  best  are  the  lords  of  the  multitude.  Such 
are  the  three  high  ministers  [who  advise  against 
fighting] they  may  be  called  a majority.  Am 
1 not  doing  also  what  is  proper  in  following 
them?” 


Seventh  year. 
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VII.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  seventh  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  first 
month,  some  field  mice  ate  the  horns  of  the  bull  for  the 
border  sacrifice.  It  was  changed,  and  another  divined 
for;  but  the  mice  again  ate  ita  horns,  on  which  the 
bull  Avas  let  go. 

2 Woo  invaded  T‘an. 

3 In  summer,  in  the  fifth  month,  the  earl  of  Ts'aou  came 

to  Loo  on  a court-visit. 

4 There  was  no  bonier  sacrifice,  but  still  we  offered  the 

sacrifices  to  the  three  olijects  of  Survey. 

5 In  autumn,  tlie  Kung-tsze  Ying-ts‘e  of  Ts‘oo  led  a force 

and  invaded  Ch‘ing.  The  duke  joined  the  marquis  of 
Tsin,  the  marquis  of  Ts‘e,  the  duke  of  Sung,  the  mar- 
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quis  of  Wei,  the  earl  of  Ts'aou,  the  viscount  of  Ken, 
the  viscount  of  Choo,  and  the  earl  of  Ke,  in  relieving 
Ch‘ing;  and  in  the  8th  month,  on  Maou-shin  [these 
princes]  made  a covenant  together  in  Ma-ling. 

6 The  duke  arrived  from  the  [above]  meeting. 

7 Woo  entered  Chow-lae. 

8 In  winter,  there  was  a great  sacrifice  for  rain. 

9 Sun  Lin-foo  of  Wei  fled  from  that  State  to  Tsin. 


Farr.  1.  4.  Coupling  theae  two  paragraphs  to* 
gether,  as  it  would  seem  we  ought  to  do,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  border  sacrifice  referred 
to  was  not  that  at  the  winter  solstice,  but  that 
in  the  spring,  as  in  V.  xxx\.  3,  and  that  the  bulls 
whose  hums  were  injured  were  those  which 
were  being  fed  for  that  somewhat  distant  cere- 
mony. Many  critics  contend  that  the  sacrifice 
was  that  of  the  solstice; — see  the 

But  par.  4 is  fatal  to 

that  view. 

The  kt  is  described  as  the  smallest  of  all  mice. 
The  wound  of  its  bite  is  said  to  be  poisonous, 
and  I have  heard  the  tame  affirmed  in  Scotland 
of  the  Ute  of  the  harvest  mouse.  At  the  same 
time,  the  pain  may  not  be  felt  immediately,  and 
hence  it  is  called  Mhe  mouse  of  the  pleasant 
mouth  P I-ew  Heang  and  a host 

of  critics  dwell  upon  the  event  as  a mysterious 
figuring  of  the  state  of  things  in  Loo,  where 
the  ruling  family  was  coming  more  and  more 
into  contempt,  and  mean  men  were  usurping 
the  power  of  the  State.  Chaou  F‘ftng-fei  speaks 
the  views  of  others,  saying  that  the  thing  was 
fyom  Heaven  thus  intimating  its  dissatisfaction 
with  Loo’s  usurpation  of  the  border  sacrifice. 
Some  more  sensibly  see  in  the  narrative  only 
the  record  of  a remarkable  fact,— though  we 
must  believe  that  it  was  sui)erBtition  which 
prompted  the  undue  regard  which  was  paid  to 
such  occurrences. 

On  see  on  V.  xxxi.  5.  The  of- 

fering of  these  sacrifices  in  the  5th  month  was 
an  irregularity,  which  might  be  recorded  and  so 
animadverted  on. 

Far.  2.  This  is  the  first  mention  of  Woo  in 
the  text,  and  in  the  CTiuen  It  is  only  once  be- 
fore mentioned, — on  VII.  vlii.  7.  Its  lords  were 
viscounts,  descended  from  T*ae-pih,  the  ccle- 
b rated,  self-denying,  son  of  king  T'ae,  of  whose 
virtue  Confucius  speaks  in  the  Analects.  VIII.  i. 
The  1st  capital  of  the  State  was  called  Mei-le 
mm  in  the  pres.  dis.  of  Woo-seih 
^).  dcp.  Chang-chow  Keang-soo. 

Afterwards,  at  a time  subsequent  to  the  present, 
the  capital  was  removc<l  to  a place  in  the  pres, 
dep.  of  Soo-chow.  It  will  be  sceu  immediately 
that  at  this  time  the  States  of  the  north  still  re- 
garded Woo  as  wild  and  uncivilixed.  I'he  sim- 
ple of  the  text  is  supposed  to  be  expressive 
of  contempt;  but  there  is  no  real  ground  for 
such  a view.  T‘an, — see  VII.  iv.  1. 

The  Chuen  says:— ‘Woo  invaded  T‘an,  and 
T*an  submitted  to  the  terms  of  peace  [which  it 


imposed].  Ko  Wftn-tsze  said,  “Tlic  Middle 
States  do  not  array  their  multttude.«,  and  the  wild 
tribes  of  the  south  and  east  enter  and  attack 
them,  while  there  is  none  to  pity  the  sufferers. 
[T‘an]  has  no  comforter.’  It  is  of  such  a caia 
that  the  ode  (She,  II.  iv.  ode  VII.  0)  speaks, 

*0  unpitying  great  Heaven. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  disorders.* 

When  the  highest  State  offers  no  condolence, 
what  one  is  not  liable  to  similar  injury?  We 
shall  perish,  and  that  soon.”  The  superior  man 
will  say,  ‘‘'I'hat  he  knew  to  l>e  thus  apprehen- 
sive was  a proof  that  he  would  not  perish.'" 

['I'he  Chuen  here  a^Uls: — ‘Tsre-leang  of  Ch*ing 
attended  duke  ('h*ing  of  Ch’ing  on  a visit  to 
I Tsin,  that  he  might,  [on  his  accession  to  the 
State],  bo  introducoil  [to  the  marquis],  and  to 
give  thanks  fur  the  army  [of  relief,  of  the  past 
}-e«r.'] 

Far.  3,  Tso-shc  obaerves  that  this  was  duke 
Scuen. 

Par.  5.  Ma-ling  was  in  Wei, — BOU  to  the 
south-east  of  the  pres.  dept,  city  of  Ta-ming. 
The  Omen  says: — ‘This  autumn,  Tsze-ch‘img  of 
Ts‘oo  invaded  CIring,  and  encamped  with  his 
army  at  Fan.  when  the  States  came  to  relieve 
it.  Kung  Chung,  and  How  Yu  of  Ch'ing  as- 
saulted the  army  of  Ts‘oo,  and  took  prisoner 
Chung-e,  duke  of  Yun,  whom  they  presented  to 
Tsin.  In  the  8th  month,  the  [nsst,*mhle<l]  States 
made  a covenant  together  at  Ma-ling,  renewing 
the  covenant  at  Ch'ung  laou  [In  the  5th  year], 
and  recognizing  tlie  submission  of  Keu  [to  Tsinl. 
The  people  of  'I’sin  took  Chnng-e  back  with 
tliem,  and  kept  him  a prisoner  in  the  arsenal.* 

Par.  7.  Ciiow-lac  was  a city  belonging  to 
Ts*oo, — 30^  north  of  the  pres,  city  of  Show 
Chow  Gan-liwuy. 

Immediately  on  its  appearance  on  the  scene  of 
Che  Ch‘un  'I's'cw,  Woo  liecomes  the  antagonist 
of  Ts‘oo,  and  the  balance  of  power  among  the 
States  is  sensibly  affeeted.  ’I'he  Chuen  says:— 
•After  the  siege  t>f  [ihe  capital  of]  Sung  by 
Ts'oo  [in  the  I4th  year  of  duke  Seoen%  when  the 
army  returned,  'rsz*‘-eli*mig  requested  that  he 
might  receive  certain  lands  of  Shin  and  Leu  as 
his  rcwanl,  to  which  the  king  consoiUed.  Woo- 
shin,  duke  of  Shin,  however,  represented  the 
impropriety  of  the  grant,  saying,  “It  is  these 
lands  which  make  Shin  and  Leu  the  Stales  they 
are.  From  them  they  derive  the  levies  with 
' which  they  withstand  the  Stales  of  the  North. 

I Take  them  away,  and  there  will  l>e  no  Shin  and 
I Leu.  T»<in  and  C’lring  are  sure  to  come  as  far 
I as  the  Han.”  On  this  the  king  gave  up  all 
thought  of  the  partition,  but  the  resentment  of 
Taze-ch'ung  against  Woo-shin  was  excited. 
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* When  T«7e-fnn  wislie<1  to  take  Ke  to  hii 
harem,  Woo-shin  interfered  to  prcrent  him, 
tbrouRh  he  afterwards  married  tier  himsclff 
and  left  Ts'oo  fSec  the  Chuen  after  p.  6 of  the 
2d  jear].  In  consequence  of  this,  Tsze-fan  also 
reaented  Woo«shin’s  conduct;  and  when  king 
Kung  lucceedeil  to  his  fnther^  these  two  mini><ter8 
put  to  death  Ts/o-yen,  Tsze-tHng,  and  Fuh-ke, 
commandant  of  Ts’ing,  the  kinsfolk  of  Woo->hin, 
destroying  also  their  families.  'Iliey  put  to  death 
in  the  same  way  Hih-yaou,  the  sun  of  Siiang- 
laou,  and  then  divided  the  property  of  their 
Tictims  among  themselves  [and  their  friends], 
Ts*e-ch‘ung  took  the  property  of  Ts/e-yen,  and 
made  the  commandant  of  8hin  and  the  king’s 
son  P‘e  divide  that  of  Tsse-tang.  while  Ts»e-fan 
took  all  that  had  Monged  to  Hih-yaou  and  the 
commandant  of  Ts4ng.  W’oO'shin  then  sent 
them  a letter  from  Tsin,  saying,  “You  have 
served  your  ruler  with  slanderous  malice  and  , 
covetous  greed,  and  have  put  to  death  many  | 
innocent  persons.  1 will  cause  yon  to  be  weary 
with  running  about  on  service  till  you  die." 

* After  this,  Woo*shin  obtained  leave  from 
the  marquis  of  Tsin  to  go  on  a mission  to  W'uo. 
the  viscount  of  which,  8how>mung,  was  pleased 
with  him.  In  this  way  he  opened  a comniunica> 
tion  between  Woo  and  Tsin.  He  went  to  Woo 


with  a hundred  choice  chariotmen,  and  he  left  a 
fourth  of  them  ^lliii  passage  is  olMcure]  with 
some  art  hers  and  charioteers,  who  taught  the 
n)en  of  Woo  how  to  ride  in  chariots,  and  how 
to  form  the  onler  of  battle,  leading  them  on  to 
revolt  from  T«‘oo.  He  [also]  left  his  son,  Hoo- 
rung,  to  l)e  minister  of  Woo  in  its  communications 
with  other  Stales.  Woo  then  began  to  attack 
'I’s-oo.  invading  Ch‘aou  and  Sou,  to  the  relief  of 
which  Tsze-ch‘ung  was  obliged  to  hurry.  After 
the  meeting  at  Ma-Iing,  wlien  W'lx)  entered 
rhow-lae,Tsze-ch‘unghurrie«l  there  fromChdng. 
Tims  it  was  that  he  and  Tsze-fan  in  one  year 
flew  alxnu  on  seven  difl'erent  commissiuns.  The 
tribes  of  the  south  and  cast  which  belonged  to 
Ts*oo  were  all  taken  by  Woo,  which  now  b^an 
to  have  much  communication  with  the  superior 
Stales  [of  the  north].* 

Par.  8.  See  on  IL  v.  7.  ti  aL 
Par.  9.  This  Sun  Lin-foo  was  the  son  of  Snn 
I l^ng-foo.  the  chief  minister  of  Wei.  The  city 
held  by  the  family  was  Ts’eth,  which  Lin-foo 
would  appear  to  have  surrendered  to  Tsin.  The 
Chuen  says: — ‘Duke  Ting  of  Wei  haled  Sun 
Lin-foo,  who  left  the  Slate  this  winter,  and  fled 
to  Tsin.  The  marquis  went  to  Tsin,  which  restor- 
ed Ts*eih  to  Wei.’  We  shall  And  hereafter  this 
Lin-foo  a great  trouble  to  Wei. 


Eighth  year. 
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In  the  [duke’^  eighth  year,  in  spring,  the  marquis  of 
Tsin  sent  Han  Ch'uen  to  Loo,  to  speak  about  the 
lands  of  WSn-yang,  which  were  [in  consequence] 
restored  to  Ts‘e. 

Lwan  Shoo  of  Tsin  led  a force,  and  made  an  incursion 
into  Ts'ae. 

Rung  sun  Ying-ts‘e  went  to  Keu. 

The  duke  of  Sung  sent  Hwa  Yuen  to  Loo  on  a friendly 
mission. 

In  summer,  the  duke  of  Sung  sent  Kung-sun  Show  to 
Loo,  to  present  his  marriage-offerings. 

Tsin  put  to  death  its  great  officers,  Chaou  T'ung  and 
Chaou  Kwoh. 

In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  the  son  of  Heaven 
sent  the  earl  of  Shaou  to  confer  on  the  duke  the 
symbol  [of  investiture]. 

In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  on  Kwei-maou,  [duke 
WSn’s]  third  daughter,  [who  had  been  married  to 
the  earl]  of  Ke,  died. 

The  marquis  of  Tsin  sent  Sze  Sceh  to  Loo  on  a friendly 
mission. 

Shuh-sun  K‘eaou-joo  joined  Sze  Sceh  of  Tsin,  an  officer 
of  Ts‘e,  and  an  officer  of  Choo,  in  invading  T‘an. 

An  officer  came  from  Wei,  with  ladies  of  that  State  to 
accompany  to  her  harem  [the  bride  of  the  duke  of 
Sung.] 


Par.  1.  After  the  battle  of  Gan,  Tsin  had  re- 
quired Ts*e  to  restore  to  Loo  the  lands  of  Wftn- 
yang,  and  Loo  had  taken  possession  of  them, 
as  rdated  in  p.  7 of  2d  year;  but  now,  to  gratify 
Ts*e,  Tsin  exerts  its  authority  and  obliges  Loo 
to  restore  the  territory  to  it.  TlieChuen  says: — 
*On  this  occasion,  Ke  Wftn-tsze  made  a feast  to 
Han  Ch'uen  on  the  way,  as  he  was  leaving,  and 
then  privately  said  to  him,  Your  ^at  State, 
by  its  righteous  decisions,  maintains  its  claim  to 
preside  over  covenants;  and  on  this  account  the 
pother]  States  cherish  its  favours  and  dread  its 
punishments,  withoutany  thought  of  disafFoction. 
As  to  the  lands  of  Win-yang,  they  were  an  old 
possession  of  our  poor  State,  and  after  the  ex- 


pedition against  Ts'e  you  caused  it  to  restore 
them  to  us.  Now  you  give  a different  command, 
requiring  us  to  restore  them  to  Ts'e.  Good 
faith  in  the  doing  what  is  right,  and  righteous- 
ness in  the  carrying  out  its  orders: — these  are 
what  the  small  States  hope  [from  Tsin],  and  fmr 
these  they  cherish  it.  But  if  your  g^  faith 
is  not  to  be  seen,  and  your  righteousness  is  not 
to  be  found,  which  of  all  the  States  will  not 
separate  from  you  ? The  ode  (She,  I.  vl.  ode 
IV.  4)  says, 

' I am  not  different, 

But  you  are  double  in  your  ways. 

It  is  you,  who  observe  not  the  perfect  rule. 

Thus  changeable  in  your  conduct.’ 
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Here  in  the  space  of  7 years,  you  give  us  [Win* 
yangj  and  you  take  it  away; — what  greater 
changeableness  could  there  be?  The  gentle* 
man  [in  the  ode],  by  his  changeableness,  lost 
[the  aff(‘Ctions  of  J his  wife;  what  must  not  the 
rince  who  assumes  to  be  the  lender  of  the 
tatea  lose?  He  is  to  employ  the  influence  of 
virtue;  but  when  he  changes  about,  how  can  he 
long. retain  [the  attachment  of]  the  States? 
The  ode  (She,  111.  ii.  ode  X.  1)  says, 

* Your  plans  do  not  reach  far, 

And  therefore  1 strongly  admonish  you.' 

Apprehensive  lest  Tsin,  by  the  want  of  a far* 
n'aching  foresight,  should  lose  the  States,  1 
have  ventured  privately  thus  to  speak  to  you.”’ 
Par.  2.  In  the  Chuen  on  p.  1 1 of  the  dirt  year 
we  have  the  troops  of  Tsin  making  an  incursion 
into  Ts’ae,  which  was  relieved  by  Ts‘oo,  when 
Tsin  withdrew  from  the  fleld.  7'sin  now  again 
attacks  Ts^ae,  and  goes  on  to  enter  Ts'oo.  The 
Chuen  says: — ‘ Lwan  JShoo  of  Tsin  made'  an 
incursion  into  Ts'ae,  and  went  on  to  an  inroad 
into  Tk'oo,  when  he  captured  [the  great  officer]. 
Shin  After  the  aniiy  of  'I's'oo  withdrew 

[from  JaoU’koh,  in  ihe  Gth  year],  the  troops  of 
Tsin  made  an  incursion  into  Shin,  and  captured  | 
its  viscount.  'I'l^eih.  This  was  through  [Lwan 
Shuo's]  (‘untinuing  to  take  the  advice  of  Che, 
Kan,  and  Han.  The  su]>eriur  man  will  say, 

***  lie  follow'ed  the  wise  and  good,  as  on  tlie 
course  of  a stream,  and  right  it  was  [he  should 
be  so  successful].”  ITje  ode  (She,  111.  i.  ode 
V.  3)  says. 

‘ Our  amiable,  courteous  prince 
Kxtcn.sively  imd  the  [good]  men.' 

[So  did  king  Wfin],  seeking  for  the  wise  and 
giNHl;  and  ho  w ho  uses  such  is  sure  to  accom- 
plish much.” 

• During  this  expedition,  the  earl  of  Oh'ing 
was  going  to  join  the  army  of  Tsin,  when  he 
attackcMl  the  eastern  gate  of  [the  capital  of] 
lieu,  ami  got  great  spoil.’ 

Par.  3.  Tso-she  says;— * Shing-pih  went  to 
Keu.  to  ntcvi  his  bride.’  The  case  is  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Kung*suii  'I'sze  inV.v.3. 
the  Cbuen  there. 

Par.  4.  Tso-she  would  assign  to  here  a 
more  definite  meaning  than  usual.  He  says  the 
object  of  llwa  Yuen’s  visit  to  l.oo  was  to  ar* 
range  about  a marriage  between  the  eldest 
daughter  of  duke  Scuen  and  the  duke  of  Sung 
This  may  have  been— proba- 
bly was— the  object  of  the  minister's  visit,  but 
the  alone  gives  no  intimation  of  it.  I 

Par.  5.  Tso-she  says  this  proceeding  was  ' 
acconling  to  rule.  Princes  of  States  ob^rved  | 
only  two  ceremonies  preliminary  to  their  mar*  j 
riage ; — the  contract  and  the  offerings  or  pre*  j 
sents  of  silk.  They  did  not  themselves  appear 
in  the  negotiations,  lieing  subject  to  the  general 
rule  that  marriages  should  l>e  made  by  the  pa- 
rcMits.  Of  course  when  a prince  was  not  married 
till  after  his  accession,  there  could  be  no  father 
living  to  get  his  wife  for  him;  and.  as  the  duke 
of  Sung  B])pears  here  sending  Kung-sun  Sliow 
with  tlie  offerings,  Maou  observes  that  bis  mo- 
ther also  must  have  lieen  dead. 

Par.  6,  The  Chuen  says:— ‘Cliaou  Chwang- 
ke  of  Tsin,  because  of  (he  banishment  of  Choou 


Ying  [See  the  Chtien  at  the  end  of  the  4th  year, 
and  alter  p.  1 of  the  5th]  slandered  [his  brother^ 
to  the  marquis  of  Tsin,  saying,  **  ^Fhe  lords  ofj 
Yuen  and  Ping  are  intending  to  raise  rebellion, 
and  [the  chiefs  of]  the  Lwan  and  Kcoh  [clans] 
can  attest  the  fact.''^  In  the  sixth  month,  [there- 
fore], Tsin  put  to  death  Chaou  T^ung  and  Chaou 
Kwoh.  W oo  [the  son  of  Chaou  Soh]  was  brought 
up  bv  [his  mother  Chwaug],  the  l^y  Ke,  in  the 
ducal  i^acc  [and  so  escapi^];  but  tlte  marquis 
gave  the  lands  [of  the  Chaou  family]  to  K‘e  He. 
Han  Keueh  represented  to  him,  saying,  “Thus, 
notwithstanding  the  scrvicesof  Ch4ng*ke  [Chaou 
Ts^uy]  and  tho  loyalty  of  Scuen-mftng  [Chaou 
Tun],  they  are  left  without  any  posU'rity  ; — this 
is  enough  to  make  good  servants  of  the  State 
afraid.  The  good  kings  of  the  three  dynasties 
preserved  for  several  hundred  years  Ihe  dignity 
conferred  by  Heaven; — there  were  bad  kings 
among  them,  but  through  the  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue of  their  predecessors,  they  escapc>d  [the  ex- 
tinction of  their  sacrifices].  In  one  of  the  Hooks 
of  Chow  (Slux),  V.  ix.  4)  it  is  said,  “ He  did  not 
dare  to  snow  aiiy  contenipt  to  the  wi<lower  and 
widows; — it  was  thus  that  [king  >Vfln]  display- 
ed his  virtue."  On  this  [flic  marquis]  ap(K>intcd, 
Woo  [the  representative  of  the  Chaou  family], 
and  restored  to  him  its  lands. 

A different  account  of  the  disasters  of  the 
I Chaou  family  and  its  narrow  escape  from  ex- 
tinction is  given  by  Sze-ma  TsTkm ; — sec  the 
Historical  Rwords,  Uook  XXXlil.  The  *His- 
tory  of  the  various  States,’  Uook  LVII.,  embel- 
lishes the  story,  and  makes  a tale  of  romantic 
interest  out  of  it. 

Par.  7.  For  Kang  ami  Kuh  have  but 
it  seems  impossible  tocslablish  any  distinction  be- 
tween the  meaning  of  those  terms.  They  are  both 
applied  to  a gift  from  a superior  to  an  inferior 

! (-^  _t  ^ T*  •’  ‘h"’ 

! K^ng-he  editors  think,  is  more  appropriate 
i where  the  gift  is  one  of  favour,  and  where 
I it  is  according  to  established  conventions.  The 
j reader  will  observe  the  use  of  for  the 

I king,  instead  of  whicl>  wo  have  hitherto 

j found.  Tso-she  tells  as  that  the  earl  of  Shaou 
in  the  text  was  duke  Hwan.  As  to  the  symbol 
sent  to  duke  Chdng,  see  on  VI.  i.  5.  In  duke 
Wkn’s  case,  however,  it  w’as  aent  at  the  proper 
time,  immediately  after  he  succeeded  to  his 
father.  Here  it  comes  Mate,*  as  Too  Yu  says 

[The  Chuen  adds  here:— ‘The  marquis  of 
Tsin  sent  Woo>shin,  duko  of  Shin,  on  a mission 
to  Woo.  Having  aski-d  leave  to  pass  through 
Keu.  he  was  standing  w*ith  duke  K'eu-kcw  abovo 
' the  city-moat,  and  said  to  him,  “The  wall  is  in 
a bad  condition.”  The  viscount  of  Keu  replied, 

' “Keu  is  a poor  State,  lying  among  the  wild 
tribes  of  the  east;  who  will  think  of  taking 
any  measures  against  me?”  Woo-shin  said, 
“Crafty  men  there  arc  who  think  of  enlarging 
its  lx>und. tries  for  the  advantage  of  the  altars  of 
their  Stale; — wlial  State  is  there  which  has 
not  stich  men?  It  is  thus  that  ihcro  are  so 
many  large  States.  Some  think  [there  may  bo 
such  dangers] ; some  let  things  take  their  course. 
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But  a brave  man  keeps  the  leavot  of  his  door 
•Imt; — how  much  mure  >>liuul(l  a State  do  so!  *] 

Par.  8.  See  v.  1.  Tso-she  says  the  record  of 
her  death  was  made,  because  she  iiad  come  back 
from  Ke. 

Parr.  9,  10.  Tlje  Clmon  says: — ‘On  this 
occasion,  Sre  Seeh  spoke  almut  [Loii'sJ  invading 
T‘an.  because  it  whs  rendering  service  to  Woo. 
Qlie  duke  offered  him  bri<>es,  and  begged  that 
theexpcdiiioii  might  be  delayed.  Wftn-lsxe  [Sre 
S<ieh],  however,  refuswi,  saying,  “My  ruler’s 
command  admits  of  no  aitcnitiun.  If  I fall  in 
my  faith,  I cannot  stand  [in  Tsin].  Gifts  can- 
not be  admitted  among  the  ceremonies  due  to 
me.  The  business  canuut  be  dune  to  please  both 


my  ruler  and  you.  If  your  lordship  come  after 
the  other  princes,  my  ruler  will  nut  be  able  to 
serve  you  [any  more]."  Seeh  was  about  to 
return  with  the  duke’s  rtMiuesl  to  Tsin,  when 
Ke-sun  became  afraid,  and  sent  Seuen-pib  with 
a force  to  join  in  the  invasion  of  T’an.’ 

Par.  11.  See  on  l.vii.  1.  The  bride  of  the  duke 
of  Sung — known  as  Kung  Ke — was  famous,  it  is 
said,  for  her  worth;  ami  the  States  contended 
fur  the  privilege  of  sending  their  daughters  to 
accompany  her  to  the  harem.  The  canon  which 
Tso-she  lays  down,  that  inch  attend.'int  ladies 
must  be  of  the  same  surname  as  the  bride,  and 
not  of  a differi'nt  surname,  was  broken  down, 
we  shall  see,  in  her  cose. 


N inth  year. 
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In  tlie  [duke’s]  ninth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s  first 
month,  the  earl  of  Ke  came  to  Loo,  to  meet  the  coffin  of 
duke  Wiln’s  third  daughter,  and  took  it  back  with  him 
to  Ke. 

The  duke  had  a meeting  with  the  marquis  of  Tsin,  the 
marquis  of  Ts‘e,  the  duke  of  Sung,  the  marquis  of  Wei, 
tlie  earl  of  Ch‘ing,  the  earl  of  Ts'aou,  the  viscount  of 
Keu,  and  the  carl  of  Ke,  when  they  made  a covenant 
togetlier  in  P‘oo. 

The  duke  arrived  from  the  meetinj 

In  the  second  month,  duke  [Seuen' 
to  her  home  in  Sung. 

In  summer,  Ke-sun  H&ng-foo  went  to  Sung,  to  celebrate  the 
completion  of  the  above  lady’s  union  with  the  duke  of 
Sung. 

An  officer  came  from  Tsin  ivith  ladies  of  that  State  to  go  to 
the  harem  [of  Sung]. 

In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  on  Ping-tsze,  Woo-yay, 
marquis  of  Ts’e,  died. 

The  people  of  Tsin  seized  and  held  the  earl  of  Ch'ing,  and 
Lwaii  Shoo  of  Tsin  led  a force  and  invaded  Ch'ing. 

In  winter,  in  the  eleventh  month,  there  was  the  burial  of 
duke  K‘ing  of  '1's‘e. 

The  Kung-tsze  Yiiig-ts‘e  of  Ts‘oo  led  a force  and  invaded 
Keu.  On  Kang-shin  the  people  of  Keu  dispersed,  and 
the  troops  of  Ts‘oo  entered  Yun. 

A body  of  men  from  Ts'in  and  the  white  Teih  invaded 
Tsin. 

A body  of  men  from  Ch'ing  laid  siege  to  [the  capital  of] 
Heu. 

We  walled  Chung-shing. 

O O 


] eldest  daughter  went 


Par.  1.  The  CImen  snyn: — ‘The  earl  (tf  Ke 
came  thuK  to  meet  the  coffin,  be<-au»e  wc  had 
aaked  him  to  do  »o.  Tin*  record  [In  |».  A of  la^t 
year]  that  “ Slmh  Ke  of  Ke  died  ” becauae  of 
[the  rehitioii  the  lady  had  su-stainwl  in]  Ke; 
this  reetird  of  the  earl’s  meeting  her  [coffin],  is 
because  of  [the  relation  she  had  suHtaitied  to] 
us.'  Kung>yung  says  that  Ke  was  ctnnpellnl  t 
by  ].«oo  to  take  the  divorced  wife’s  coffin  Imck  ' 
to  Ke  and  bury  it  there.  'I'hc  K'ang-lic  editors  ! 
ofaiervc  that  tliis  account  and  Tso'she's  are  quite  I 
rccuucileublc.  | 


Par.  2.  P‘00,— see  II.  iii.  2.  The  Chuen  sty#  ; 
— ‘ Because  of  the  restoration  of  the  lands  of 
Wftn-yang  [Sc^  p.  1 of  last  year],  all  the  8 talcs 
became  disaffected  to  Tsin.  The  people  of  Tain 
were  afraid,  and  called  a meeting  at  P‘00  to 
renew  the  covenant  of  Ma-Ung  [See  VII.  5].  Ke 
Wan-tsze  said  to  Fan  W&n>tsse,  “Since  your 
Tirtuc  is  not  strong,  of  what  use  is  the  renewal 
of  covenaiitsf’’  The  other  replied,  “By  dili- 
gence in  cnctmraging  [the  Stat4>^,  by  generosity 
in  our  treatment  of  them,  by  fmn  strength  in 
withstanding  [our  enemies],  by  appealing  to  the 
intelligent  Spirits  to  bind  [our  agreements],  by 
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gently  dealing  with  thoie  who  submit,  and  by 
punishing  the  disaffected,  we  exlubit  an  in- 
fluence only  second  to  that  of  virtue.”  At  this 
meeting  it  was  intended  that  Woo  should  for 
the  first  time  meet  [with  the  other  States];  but 
no  officer  from  Woo  came  to  it.’ 

Par.  4.  The  duke  of  Sung  ought  now  to  have 
sent  a high  minister  to  meet  his  bride.  It  is 
supposed  that  he  sent  an  officer  of  inferior  rank, 
and  therefore  we  have  the  bare  record  of  the 
bride’s  going  to  Sung. 

[Tlie  Chuen  adds  here : — ‘ The  people  of  TsHx) 
sought  by  bribes  to  recover  the  adherence  of 
(’h4ng,  and  the  earl  of  Ch*ing  had  a meeting 
with  the  Kung-tsze  CIring  of  Ts^oo  in  Ting.] 

Far.  5.  The  phrase  here  is  difficult 

to  translate.  See  on  ll.iiLlI,  where  the  Chuen 
^ A-  — the  phrase  equivalent  to  I 
that  in  the  text,  when  the  lady  spoken  of  is  \ 
a briile  or  young  wife  in  Loo.  After  being 
married  three  months,  the  young  wife  was  in- 
troduced into  the  ancestral  temple,  nnd  apjtearod  • 
before  the  parents  of  her  husband,  or  their 
shrines;  and  the  marriage  was  then  considered 
complete.  This  was  (he  solemn  proclamation 
that  site  was  the  fci/e^  and  she  could  nut  after 
this  be  sent  back  to  her  parents,  excepting 
there  were  proper  grounds  for  divorcing  her. 
A message  from  her  parents  at  this  time  was 
called  It  was  tlie  finishing  and  crowning 

act  of  her  nuptials. 

The  Chuen  says;— ‘Wlien  Ke  Wftn-tsae  re- 
turned to  Loo  and  reported  the  execution  of  his 
commission,  the  duke  entertained  him,  and  the 
minister  sang  the  5th  stanxa  of  the  Uan-ylh  (8he, 
111.  iii.  ode  Vll.).  Muh  Kcang  H'he  bride’s 
mother,  the  widow  of  duke  8euenj  tlien  came  [ 
out  from  her  chamber,  and  bowed  twice  to  him, 
M^ing,  **This  laborious  journey  you  undertook 
mindful  of  our  lato  marquis,  and  of  his  son  and 
heir,  and  of  me,  his  relict ; — this  was  what  he 
even  still  would  expect  from  you.  lACt  mo  thank 
you  for  your  very  toilsome  service,”  She  then 
sang  the  last  stanta  of  the  Luh-e  (She,  1.  iii.  U.), 
ami  went  in.' 

Par.  G.  Tso-she  says  this  was  acconling  to 
rule.  See  on  p.  1 1 <»f  last  year. 

Par.  8.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘In  antumn.  the 
earl  of  Ching  went  to  Tsin,  the  people  of  which, 
to  punish  him  for  his  disaffection,  and  inclining 
to  Ts*(K)  [See  the  Chuen  after  p.  4],  seixed  hint 
in  'i'ning-te.  Lwan  Slioo  tlicn  invaded  Ch‘ing, 
which  sent  IMh-keuen  to  go  ami  obtain  peace. 
The  people  of  Tsin,  however,  put  him  to  death, 
which  was  contrary  to  rule;*^uring  hostilities 
messengers  may  go  and  come  between  the 
parties.  Tsxo-ch‘ung  of  Ts‘oo  made  sn  incur- 
sitm  into  Orin,  in  order  to  relieve  Ch'ing.’ 

[The  Clnu-n  introduces  here: — ‘The  marquis 
of  Tsin  WHS  surveying  the  arsenal,  when  he 
observ(*<i  Chung-e  [See  the  Chuen  on  VII..')]. 
and  asked  about  him  saying,  * Who  is  that 
bound  there,  and  wearing  a southern  cap?” 
The  officer  in  charge  said.  “It  is  the  'I'shmi  pri- 
soner, whom  the  people  of  Ch'ing  delivered  to 


us.”  The  marquis  made  them  loose  his  lionda, 
called  him,  and  s|K>kc  c*omfortingly  to  him. 
7’he  nuin  bowinl  twice  lx*fore  him,  with  his 
head  to  the  ground,  and  the  nmrquis  a.sked  him 
about  his  family.  “ We  are  muMciant,”  ^aid  he, 
“ Can  you  j lay  V'  •‘Mu>le,”  Mild  he.  *'  was  the 
profession  of  my  father.  I)ured  I learn  any 
other?”  The  marquis  inmle  ii  lute  be  given  to 
him,  which  he  Iw-gan  to  touch  to  an  air  of  the 
south.  He  w as  then  asked  al)uiit  the  character 
of  the  king  of  'I’s'ist,  but  he  answereil  that  that 
was  beyond  the  knowlcdgi*  of  a ■mall  man  like 
himself.  The  marquis  urging  him,  he  replied, 
“ When  he  was  prince,  his  tutor  and  his  guardian 
trained  him;  and  in  the  morning  he  was  to  be 
seen  with  Y’ing-ts‘e,  and  in  the  evening  with 
Tsili.  1 do  not  know*  anything  else  aUmt  him.” 
‘The  duke  rejK'Rted  this  conversation  to  Fan 
Wftn-taxe.  who  said.  “That  prisoner  of  Ts'oo  is 
a superior  man.  lie  told  you  of  the  office  of  his 
father,  showing  that  he  is  not  ashamed  of  his 
origin.  He  played  on  air  of  his  country,  show- 
ing tliat  he  has  nut  forgotten  his  old  associations. 
He  spoke  of  his  king  when  he  was  prince, 
showing  his  own  freedom  frtiiii  mercenariness. 
He  mentioiK‘d  the  two  ministers  hy  name,  doing 
honour  to  your  lordship.  His  not  ^-ing  ashaimal 
of  his  origin  shows  tlie  man’s  virtue;  his  not 
forgetting  his  old  asMK'lations,  his  good  faith; 
his  fre^aloiii  from  nierceuariiiess,  his  loyalty; 
and  his  honouring  your  lordslit)),  his  intelligence. 
With  virtue  to  undertake  the  management  of 
aflTttirs,  good  faith  to  keep  it,  and  ioialty  to 
complete  it.  he  is  sure  to  be  coni|>etcn*t  to  the 
successful  conduct  of  a great  business.  Why 
should  not  your  lordship  send  him  bock  to 
Ts'oo,  and  make  him  unite  Tsin  and  Ts'oo  in 
bonds  of  peace  ?”  The  marquis  followed  this 
counsel,  treated  Cliuiig-e  with  great  ceremony, 
and  sent  him  back  to  Ts'oo  to  ask  that  there 
might  be  peo(*e  betwt'en  it  and  Tsin.*] 

Far.  10.  The  Yun  (Kung-yang  has  jJS) 
mentioned  here  U difft.  from  tliat  in  IV.B^but 
it  is  probably  the  same  ns  that  which  appears 
in  VI.  xii  8,  as  being  walled  by  duke  Win. 
Tills  was  in  the  jKisscssion, — now  of  Keu,  and 
now  of  fx)0.  The  Clmcn  says: — ‘In  winter,  in 
I the  11th  month,  'i’sxe-cirung  of  Ts‘oo  went  on 
fh>m  Chin,  and  invadml  Keu.  He  laid  siege  to 
K'eu-k'cw,  tlie  walls  of  which  were  so  badly 
built,  that  the  people  all  dispersed,  and  fled  to 
Keu,  the  troops  of  Ts'oo  entering  K‘eu-k‘6w  on 
Maou-shin.  The  people  of  Keu  made  tlie 
I Kuiig-tsze  F'ing  of  'IVuo  a prisimer,  and  pul 
I him  to  death,  notwithstanding  that  the  enemy 
begged  them  not  to  do  so,  and  promised,  if  they 
would  spare  him,  to  restore  their  captives. 

, The  army  of  Ts'oo  then  laid  siege  to  the  city  of 
I Keu.  whose  walls  were  in  the  same  condition  as 
I those  of  K‘cu-k'cw;  and  on  Kftng-shiii  the  people 
' disjaTHal.  Ts'oii  went  on  to  enter  Yun,  fur 
Keu  hail  made  no  pn-piimliunK  against  an 
j enemy.  A superior  man  will  say,  “To  tnist  to 
' one’s  insignificance  and  make  no  preparations 
against  danger  is  the  greatest  of  ufleiices;  while 
to  prepare  lx*h>rehand  against  what  may  not  lie 
foreseen  is  the  greatest  of  excellencies.  Keu 
trusted  to  its  insignificance,  and  did  not  repair 
its  walls,  so  that  in  the  course  of  twelve  days, 
Ts'dO  subdued  its  three  chief  cities.  'Phis  re- 
sult was  all  from  the  want  of  preparation.* 
The  ode  [It  is  now  lost]  says, 
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*Tliongh  50U  have  silk  and  hemp. 
l)o  nut  throw  away  yoar  Krass  and  rushes. 
Though  your  wife  be  a Ke  or  a Keang, 

I>o  nut  slight  yuur  sons  of  toil. 

All  men 

Have  their  vicissitudes  of  want.' 

This  shows  that  preparation  ought  never  to  be 
intermitted.” 

Par.  11.  In  VII.  vili.  C,  we  found  the  White 
Teih  confederate  with  Tsin  against  Ts'in;  here 
they  are  leagued  with  Ts*in  against  Tsin; — ‘l>e- 
cause,'  says  Tso-shef  * of  the  general  disaffectiou 
of  the  States  to  Tsin.* 

Par.  12.  Thu  Chuun  says: — ‘The  people  of 
Chiug  laid  siege  to  Hcu.  to  show  Tsin  that  I 
they  were  not  urgent  about  tbeir  earl.  [M-huni  ! 
it  was  keeping  a prisoner].  The  plan  pruceeded 


I from  Kung-sun  Shin,  who  said,  “If  we  tend 
I out  a force  to  besiege  lieu,  and  make  as  if  we 
I would  appoint  another  ruler,  taking  our  time  to 
I send  a messenger  to  Tsin,  that  State  ia  sure  to 
send  back  our  ruler.” 

I Par.  12.  Tuo  Yu,  Maou,  and  others,  think 
C'hung-shing  was  the  name  of  a city  of  Loo, 
which  is  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  the 
I phraso.  Others  think  the  meaning  is  that  the 
duke  DOW  repaired  the  wall  of  Che  capital,  or  the 
walls  of  the  cities  generally.  Sec  on  XL  vi.  6. 
All  that  Tso>she  says  is  that  the  thing  was  done 
at  the  pro]>er  season. 

[The  Chiien  adds  here: — ‘ In  the  12th  month, 
the  viscount  of  Ts‘ou  tent  the  Kung-tsze  Shin 
to  Tsin,  ill  return  for  the  mission  of  Chung-e, 
asking  tliat  the  two  States  should  cultivate 
friendship  and  knit  the  bonds  of  peace.'] 
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X.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  tenth  year,  in  spring,  Hih-pei,  younger  bro- 
tlier  of  the  marquis  of  Wei,  led  a force  and  made  an 
incursion  into  Ch‘ing. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  fourth  month,  we  divined  a fifth  time 

about  the  border  sacrifice.  The  result  was  unfavourable, 
and  we  did  not  offer  the  sacrifice. 

3 In  the  fifth  month,  the  duke  joined  the  marquis  of  Tsin, 

the  marquis  of  Ts'e,  the  duke  of  Sung,  the  marquis  of 
Wei,  and  the  earl  of  Ts'aou,  in  invading  Ch‘ing. 

4 An  officer  came  from  Ts'e  with  ladies  of  that  State  to  go  to 

the  harem  [of  Sung]. 

5 On  Ping-woo,  Now,  marquis  of  Tsin,  died. 

6 In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  the  duke  went  to  Tsin. 

7 It  was  winter,  the  tenth  month. 


[The  Chuen  introdocct  here  In  the  lOth 
jenr,  in  spring,  the  marquis  of  Tsin  sent  T*aoa 
Fei  to  Ts'oo,  in  return  for  its  mission  of  the 
gnmcl-administrator,  TszO'shang(See  the  Chuen 
at  the  end  of  last  year)'] 

Far.  1.  Tso'She  says  that  this  expedition  of 
Tsze-shiih  Hih-pei  was  undertaken  by  command 
of  Tsin. 

Par.  2.  See  on  V.  xxxi.  8.  There,  however, 
and  in  other  passages,  the  idea  of  the  sacrifice 
is  abandoned  after  a 4th  unfavourable  divina- 
tion, while  here  a 5th  was  attempted.  Maou 
thinks  that  durins  the  8d  month,  which  was 
the  proper  season  for  this  sacrifice,  the  shell  had 
then  been  consulted  on  the  8 $in  days  in  it ; 
and  that  it  was  still  possible  to  divine  twice  in 
the  4th  month,  before  the  equinox.  Woo  Ching 
says  that  the  shell  had  been  consulted  once  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  2d  month,  thrice  in  the  3d 
month,  and  unoe  again  in  the  1st  decade  of  the 
4th  month; — a pertinacity  which  was  very  dis- 
respectful to  the  Spirits,  lliese  differing  views 
of  really  great  scholars  show  how  vague  is  the 
knowledge  which  can  now  be  gleaned  of  this 
and  other  ancient  practices. 

Par.  8.  Tlie  Chuen  says : — ‘ When  the  Kung- 
tsze  Pan  of  Ch'ing  heard  of  the  scheme  of  Shuh 
Shin  [See  the  Chuen  on  par.  12  of  last  year],  he 
set  up  the  Kung-tsxe  Seu.  In  summer,  in  the 
4th  nmnth,  the  people  of  Ch'ing  killed  ^a,  and 


set  up  K'w&n-wan,  Tszegoo  [The  Knng-tsze 
Pan]  fleeing  to  Heu.  Lwan  Woo-tsze  then  said, 
**  Since  the  people  of  Ch*ing  have  set  up  [an- 
other] earl,  he  whom  we  hold  is  but  a common 
man.  Of  what  use  is  it  [to  keep  Iiim]  ? Wo 
had  better  invade  Ch'ing,  restore  its  ruder,  snd 
thereon  seek  for  peace."  [At  that  time]  the 
marquis  of  Tsin  was  ill,  and  the  State  raised 
his  eldest  son,  Chow-p'oo,  to  bis  place,  and  as- 
sembliKl  the  other  States  to  InvadcCh^ing.  Tsze- 
han  pV  son  of  duke  Muh]  bribed  [Tsin]  with 
the  bell  [fruro  the  templel  of  [duke]  Seang. 
Tsze-jen  [Another  sun  of  duke  Muh]  made  a 
covenant  with  the  States  at  Sew-tsib ; Tsze-sxe 
[A  fid  son  of  Muh]  became  a hostage  [in Tsin]; 
and  the  earl  returned  to  Ch4ng.’ 

According  to  this  Chuen,  the  marquis  of  Tsin 
in  the  text  was  not  the  real  marquis,  but  his 
son,  whom,  when  upon  his  death-bed,  he  bad 
caused  to  be  declared  marquis  In  his  room. 
Many  critics  have  been  much  stumbled  by  this 
account,  and  call  Tso-she'a  statement  in  ques- 
tion. The  K'ang-lie  e<lttors  reject  it  and  say, 
' Not  long  after  this  expedition,  the  marquis  of 
Tsin  died.  Because  the  text  does  not  say  that 
“he  died  when  with  the  army 
to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  text,  'Tso-shc  in- 
troduced the  account  of  his  son's  being  raised  to 
the  marquisate,  while  he  was  still  alive.  Bat 
the  lessons  of  the  Ch'un  Ts'ew  were  intended 
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for  10,000  age«;<-^uld  it  hare  recofrnizcd  the  ] 
aucivaaioD  of  a sun  wliile  the  father  was  yet  alive,  | 
giving  him  his  title?  'Hic  fumier  critics  have 
all  disputed  this  matter.'  Maun,  it  may  be  ob> 
served,  accepts  Tso-she’a  statement  without 
question. 

Par.  4.  Tso-she  makes  no  remark  on  this 
paragraph.  It  is  in  contradiction  of  his  canon 
at  the  end  of  the  8th  year,  that  the  ladies,  the 
attendants  of  a bride  to  her  harem,  must  not  be 
of  a different  surname  from  herself.  The  ladies 
of  Wei(VllI.  11),  and  thuseofTsin(lX.6),  were 
all  Kes  like  the  daughter  of  but  here  are 
Keangs  claiming  to  join  her  company  as  well. 
Then  the  prince  of  a State  was  understood  to 
be  provided  at  once  with  nine  partners, — the 
wife  proper,  and  eight  attendants;  but  in  this 
case  the  duke  of  Sung  was  provided  with  twelve. 
There  has  been  no  of  speculation  and  dis- 
cossinn  on  the  text,  without  any  satisfactory 
conclusion.  The  thing  may  have  t^n  ‘ contrary 
to  rule,’  but  the  fact  remains.  ThcTe  is  do> 
thing  in  the  text  to  indicate  that  the  action  of 
Ts‘e  was  not  as  proper  as  that  of  Wei  and  Tsin. 

Par.  5.  The  ('huen  says: — ‘The  marquis  of 
Tsin  saw  in  a dream  a great  demon  with 
dUhevcUed  hair  reaching  to  the  ground,  which 
beat  its  breast,  and  leaped  up,  saying.  ^ You 
hare  slain  my  descendants  unrighteously,  and  1 
hare  present^  my  request  to  Ood  in  conse* 
quence  [This  would  be  the  Spirit  of  the  founder 
^theCnaouclanl."  It  then  broke  tlie  great  gate 
[of  the  palace],  adranced  to  the  gate  of  the  State 
chamber,  and  entered.  The  duke  was  afraid 
and  went  into  a side-chamber,  the  door  of  which 
it  also  broke.  The  duke  then  awoke,  and  called 
for  the  witch  of  Sang-t'^n,  who  told  him  erci^- 
thing  which  he  had  dreamt.  **What  will  be 
the  issue?”  asked  the  duke.  ^You  will  not 
taste  the  new  wheat,”  she  roplied. 

* After  this,  the  duke  bcume  rery  ill,  and 
asked  the  services  of  a physician  from  Ts4n, 
the  earl  of  whkdi  sent  the  physician  Hwui  to 
do  what  be  could  for  him.  ^fore  he  came, 
the  duke  dreamt  that  his  disease  turned  into 
two  boys,  who  said,  **  That  is  a skilful  physician ; 
it  is  to  be  feared  he  will  hurt  us;  how  shall  we 
get  out  of  Ills  wav?”  llien  one  of  them  said. 
**  If  we  take  our  place  above  the  heart  and  be* 


I low  the  throat,  mhat  can  he  do  to  us?”  When 
I the  physician  arrived,  he  sakl,  Nothing  can  be 
done  for  this  disease.  Its  scat  is  above  tlie  heart 
and  beluw  the  throat.  If  I assail  it  [with  medi- 
cine]. it  will  be  of  no  use ; if  I attempt  to  puncture 
it,  it  cannot  be  reached.  Nothing  can  Iio  done 
for  it.”  The  duke  said,  “ He  is  a skilful  phy- 
sician,” gave  him  large  gifts,  and  sent  him  back 
to  Tsin. 

* In  the  sixth  month,  on  Ping-woo,  tlie  mar- 
quis wished  to  taste  the  new  wheat,  and  made 
the  superintendent  of  his  fields  present  some. 
While  the  baker  was  getting  it  reaily,  they  call- 
ed the  witch  of  8ang-t’een,  showed  her  tlie 
wheat,  and  pot  her  to  death.  As  the  marquis 
was  about  to  taste  the  wheat,  he  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  go  to  the  privy,  into  which  he  fell,  and 
so  died.  One  of  the  servants  that  waited  ou 
him  had  dreamt  in  the  morning  that  he  carried 
the  marquis  on  his  back  op  Co  hraven.  The 
same  at  mid-day  carrteil  him  on  his  back  out 
from  the  privy,  and  was  afterwards  buried 
alive  with  him!' 

[The  Chuen  adds  here  ‘ The  earl  of  Ch‘ing, 
punishing  those  who  had  set  up  other  earls 
[in  Ids  place],  on  Maou-shin,  put  to  death 
Shuh  Shin  and  [his  brother]  Shuh  K4n  [See 
the  Chuen  on  par.  12  of  last  year],  llie  su- 
perior man  will  say,  **  Loyalty,  as  a praise- 
worthy virtue,  is  still  Co  te  shown  only  to  a 
proper  object;— how  much  lets  should  it  be 
shown  where  it  may  not  be  deemed  praise- 
worthy I”*] 

Far.  6.  The  Cliuen  says,  * When  the  duke 
tills  autumn  went  to  Tsin,  they  detained  him 
there,  and  made  him  attend  the  burial  of  the 
marquis.  At  this  time  T‘aou  Fei  had  not  re- 
turned from  Ts'oo  [Sec  the  Chueii  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year].  In  winter  there  was  the 
burial  of  duke  King  which  was  followed  by  the 
duke.  No  other  prince  of  a State  was  present, 
and  the  historiographers  of  Loo,  because  of  the 
disgrace  connected  with  the  thing,  did  not  re- 
cold,  but  concealed  it* 

Far.  7.  Kung-yang  has  not  this  par.,  and  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  editions  of  Kuh- 
l^ang  and  Tso-she  before  the  Tang  dynasty  li^ 
it  See  the  note  is  ioe^  In  Twan  Yuli-ts‘ae'a 
* Old  Text  of  the  Ch4in  TsSiw.' 
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XI.  1 In  his  eleventh  jear,  in  sprint,  in  tlie  king’s  third  month, 
the  duke  arrived  from  Tsin. 

2 Themarquisof  Tsin  sentKeoliCli'ow  to  Loo  on  a friendly  mis- 
sion; and  on  Ke-ch‘ow  the  duke  made  a covenant  with  him. 
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3 In  summer,  Ke-sun  H&n, 

4 In  autumn,  Shuh-sun  K 

5 It  was  winter,  the  tenth 

l*ar.  1.  The  duke  had  thuo  been  fully  8 
muiitha  io  Tsin,— -more  than  half  a year  away 
from  his  own  Slate.  The  Chucn  says: — ‘The 
people  of  Tsin,  thinking  that  the  duke  had  been 
inclining  to  the  side  of  Ts‘oo,  detained  him,  til) 
be  requested  (iiat  he  might  tie  permitted  to 
make  a covenant  with  Tsin,  and  then  they  sent 
him  home.'  The  duke  )ia<l  gone  to  Tsin^  to  offer 
his  condolences  on  the  death  of  duke  King. 
They  had  ciiarged  him,  we  may  suppose,  with 
disaffection,  and  wheti  he  denied  it.  tliey  wished 
to  keep  him  a sort  of  prisoner,  till  they  could 
learn  fnan  'J'*aou  Fei,  on  his  return  from  Ts’oo, 
w hether  their  suspicions  were  well  grounded  or 
not.  He  seems,  liuwever,  to  have  got  away 
t>efore  that  officer  returned. 

Par.  2.  Fur  1^,  or  without  the  Kung- 
yang  has  >|>|>|.  Kmh  Ch‘ow'  was  a first  cousin  of 
Keoh  K4h.  ‘He  came  to  Ijoo*  says  the  Chucn. 
*on  a friendly  mission,  and  to  make  [on  the  part 
of  Tsin]  ihci'ovenant  [which  the  duke  had  re- 
questeil.'  It  then  proceuus  to  the  follow  ing  strange 
and  niclancholy  narrative: — ‘The  mother  of 
Shing-pih  [The  Kung-sun  Ting-ts‘c;  see  on  VI. 
dj  been  without  [the  regular  ceremony  of] 
betrothal;  and  Muh  Keang  [Duke  Scuen'swlfe; 
sister-in-law,  therefore,  to  this  lady]  said,  “1 
will  not  acknowledge  a c'oncubine  as  my  sister- 
in-law.''  After  the  birth  of  Sliing-pih,  his 
father  [Shuh-heih  of  VII.  xvii.  8]  sent  away  the 
mother,  who  was  afterwards  married  to  Kwan 
Yu-he  of  1*8*0.  Sfie  lx>n*  him  two  children,  and 
was  then  left  a widow,  when  she  came  back  with 
the  children  toShing-pih.  1 legot  his  half-brother 
made  a great  offietT  [of  I.«oo].  and  marrii.*d  his 
half-sister  to  She  Heaou-shuh  [A  descendant  of 
duke  Hwuy  of  Ixx>].  When  Kcoh  Cfi‘ow  came 
on  his  friendly  mission,  he  applied  for  a wife 
to  Shing-pih.  who  took  this  half-sister  from 
She  Ueaou-shuh,  am)  gave  her  to  him.  Slie 
said  [to  her  husband].  “Kven  birds  and  lieasts 
do  not  consent  to  lose  their  mates ; what  <lo 
you  propose  to  do?"  He  said,  ‘*1  am  not 

able  to  die  for  you."  On  this  she  went  [to 
Tsin],  where  she  bore  two  cliildrcn  to  Ki^ih. 
After  his  deatli,  they  sent  her  back  from  Tsin 
to  [her  former  huslwndj  She,  wlio  met  her  at 
the  Ho,  and  drow'ned  iii  it  her  two  children. 
She  was  angry,  and  said  to  him,  **You  could 
not  protect  me  w hen  1 was  your  wife,  and  let 
me  go  away  from  you.  and  now  you  are  not  able 
to  ciicrish  another  nian's  oridians  and  have 
killed  them; — what  death  do  you  exi)oct  to 
die?"  She  then  swore  that  she  would  uot  live 
again  with  him.' 

Par.  3.  Tso-sho  says : — ‘ Ke  Wftn-tsze  went 
to  Tsin  on  a friendly  mission  in  return  for  that 
of  Keuh  Ch‘ow  ; and  to  make  a covenant  [on 
the  part  of  Loo].'  This  second  object  of  his  mis- 
sion is  not  mentioned  in  the  text.  Perhaps  a 
covenant  was  uot  made  after  all;  or  the  ninr- 
quis  of  Tsin  did  not  make  it  in  {terson,  so  that 
the  historiographers  of  Loo  purj>o8ely  omitte<l 
to  ret‘ord  it. 

[The  Chueii  introduces  here: — ‘Ts'oo,  duke 
of  Chow,  disliked  the  pressure  of  [the  clans 


»-foo  went  to  Tsin. 
eaou-joo  went  to  Ts‘e. 
month. 

descended  from  the  kings]  Hwuy  and  Scang, 
and  he  had  a contention,  moreover,  about  the 
chief  place  in  the  government  with  Pih-yu, 
Being  worsted  in  this,  he  was  angry  and  left 
the  court,  proceeding  to  Yang-fan.  The  king 
sent  the  viscount  of  Lew  to  l>ring  him  back 
from  Oiere,  with  whom  [also]  he  mode  a cove- 
nant in  Keuen,  before  he  would  enter  [tlie  capi- 
tal]. Three  days  afterwards,  however,  be  again 
fled  to  Tain.'] 

Par.  4.  Tso-shc  says  of  this  visit  that 
‘ Seuen-pih  went  on  a friendly  mission  to  Ts‘e, 
to  renew  the  former  friendship  between  it  and 
Isx>.’ 

Par.  6.  [Here  we  have  three  narratives  in 
the  Chiien: — 1st.  ‘Kikili  Che  [A  grand-nephew 
of  Keuh  K'ih]  had  a contention  with  [the  court 
of]  Chow  about  the  lands  of  How.  The  king 
commissioruHl  duke  K'ang  of  Lew  and  duke 
S^ng  of  8hen,  to  dispute  the  question  with  him 
in  Tsin.  He  urged  that  Wftn  was  an  old  grant 
made  to  his  family,  and  he  dared  not  allow  [any 
part  of]  it  to  be  lost.  The  viscounts  of  Lew  and 
Shen  said,  ‘ Formerly,  when  Chow  subdued 
Sliang.  it  gave  the  various  princes  the  territories 
which  they  should  gently  rule.  Soo  Fun-s&ng 
rcccivetl  W&n,  and  was  nutiister  of  Crime,  and 
his  territory  and  that  of  the  earl  of  T*an  exteml- 
cd  to  the  Ho.  One  of  his  descendants  afterwards 
went  among  the  Teih,  and  when  he  could  do 
nothing  among  them,  he  fled  to  Wei  [See  V.  x.2]. 

* [By  and  by].  King  Seang  rewardwl  duke  Wftn 
with  the  gift  of  Wflii  [Sec  the  Chucn  after  V. 
XXV.  4.].  The  families  of  Iloo  and  Yang  were 
the  first  to  oct'upy  it.  an<l  then  it  came  to  Keoh. 
If  you  examine  its  history,  it  was  a city  held  by 
an  officer  of  the  king ; — how  can  Kcoh  Che  be 
allowed  to  have  it?  Tlie  marquis  of  Tsin  then 
insisted  that  K<;oh  Che  should  not  presume  to 
contend  about  the  place  [any  longer].' 

2d,  ‘HwaYuen  of  Sung  was  on  good  terms 
with  Tsze-chung,  tlie  chief  minister  [of  Ts*ou], 
and  also  with  LM'nn  Woo-tsrx»  [of  l‘sin].  When 
he  heard  that  the  people  of  Ts‘oo  had  granted 
the  peace  proposed  by  Tsin  through  T‘aoii  Fei, 
and  had  sent  that  officer  back  to  give  such  a re- 
port of  his  mission,  he  went  this  w’inter,  first  to 
Ts‘oo  and  then  to  Tsin,  t4i  cement  tlic  gt>od  un- 
derstanding of  the  two  States.’ 

3fi.  ‘T»*in  and  Tsin,  having  made  peace, 
prniMMod  to  liave  a meeting  at  Ling-hoo.  The 
marquis  of  Tsin  conic  first  to  the  place,  but  the 
carl  of  Ts'in  was  then  unwilling  to  cross  the 
IIo.  He  hnltctl  in  Wang-t>hing,  and  made  the 
historiographer  Ko  go  and  make  a covenant 
with  the  tnnrquis  of  Tsin  on  the  east  of  the 
river.  Kwh  Clrow  of  Tmo  [then  went  and] 
made  a c<ivcnant  with  the  earl  on  tlie  west  of  it. 
Fan  Wftn-tsxe  said,  "Of  what  use  is  this  cove- 
nant ? Two  {MrticH  make  a ctocimnt  to  e«tal>lish 
their  goiai  faith.  But  a nKX'iing  logoilicr  is  the 
first  demon.Ht ration  of  tliat  gixal  faith;  and  if 
the  first  step  lie  not  taken  to  it,  is  it  likely  to 
be  evideiimi  afterwards  ?”  \N'heii  tlie  earl  re- 
turneil  to  Tf'iii.  lie  broke  the  ftnaly  of] 
with  Tbin.'] 
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the  [duke’s],  twelfth  year,  in  spring,  the  duke  of  Chow 
left  and  fled  to  Tsin. 

summer,  the  duke  had  a meeting  with  the  marquis  of 

Tsin  and  the  marquis  of  Wei  in  So-tsih. 

autumn,  a body  of  men  from  Tsin  defeated  the  Teih 

at  Keaou-kung. 

was  winter,  the  tenth  month. 


Par.  1.  See  the  Chuen  after  ^ 3 of  last  | 
Tear.  The  duke  of  Chow  fled  to  Tsin,  accord-  I 
ing  to  that,  In  the  last  year.  Tto-she  supposes  ' 
bis  flight  is  entered  now,  because  it  was  not  til) 
this  spring  that  it  was  communicated  to  Loo. 
He  says:~*  Tliis  spring,  the  king  sent  the  news 
to  Loo  of  the  troubles  connected  with  the  duke 
of  Chow.  The  text  says  that  **  he  went  out  and 
fled  to  Tsin.”  Now  ihi*  words  “went  out  ” are 
oot  applied  in  the  case  of  parties  leaving  Chow,  ' 
but  tney  are  used  here  because  the  duke  of  | 
Chow  out-cast  himself.' 

Tso-she's  meaning  is  this: — A fugitive  might  : 

So  out  from  one  State  to  another;  but  the  whole 
ingdom  belonged  to  Chow.  'I’he  Slates  were  , 
all  Cliow.  An  ofllcer  might  flee  from  one  part 
of  Chow  to  another,  but  he  could  not  go  out 
from  Chow.  It  was  proper  in  such  a ease  to 
•ay  simply — “he  fled  to  such  and  such  a State;” 
*~»ee  X.xxvi.  1.  In  the  text  the  proper  style  is 
departed  from,  because  the  duke  of  Chow  re- 
peated his  fliglit,  after  the  king  had  recalled 
him,  * out-casting  himself.' — After  all,  the  canon 
may  be  called  in  question. 

l*ar.  2.  Kung-yang  has  for 

The  place  so  denominated  has  not  been  ascer-  | 
tainod.  Tlic  Chuen  says: — * Hwa  Yuen  of  Sung  ^ 
having  succcede<l  in  cementing  the  {H-acc  be- 
tween Tsin  and  Ti'oo  [See  the  2d  (')iueu  iit  the 
end  of  last  year],  this  summer,  in  the  6(h  niontli. 
See  S^h  of  Tsin  had  a mec>ting  with  the  Kung- 
tsze  P'e  of  Ts*oo,  and  Hen  Ten.  I'liey  made  a 
covenant  on  Kwei-hae  outside  the  west  gate  of 
[the  capital  of]  Sung,  to  the  following  effec't: — 
“TsSx>  and  Tsin  shall  not  go  to  war  with  each 
other.  They  shall  have  common  likings  and  ^ 
dislikings.  They  sliail  together  cuinpaaaiunate  ' 
Stales  that  are  in  calamity  and  i>erii,  and  be 
ready  to  relieve  such  as  are  unfortunate.  Tain 
•hall  attack  any  tliat  would  injure  Ts‘uo,  and 
Ts‘oo  any  that  would  injure  Tsin.  Their  roads  ; 
shall  be  open  to  mesei'iigers  that  wish  to  pass  > 
with  their  offerings  from  the  one  to  the  other.  ’ 
They  shall  take  measures  against  tlie  disaffected, 
and  punish  those  wiio  do  not  appear  in  the  n>yal 
court.  Whoever  shall  violate  this  covenant,  may 
the  intelligent  Spirits  destroy  him.  causing  de- 
feat to  his  armies,  and  a speedy  end  to  his 
po8Si'S)>ion  of  bis  State!”  [After  this],  the  earl 
offering  wont  'lain,  to  receive  [the  conditions 
of]  the  iK*aci‘,  in  consequence  its  being  [thus] 
eatabiisned  at  the  meeling  in  So-tsih.' 

Tins  Chuen  has  occasiuneti  a good  deal  of 
speculation  among  the  tsimmentators.  'i'he  text 
says  nothitjg  of  the  covenant  Itctweeii  Tsin  and 
Ts  oo,  and  the  Chuen  says  nutliing  of  the  pre-  i 
eence  of  Loo  and  Wei  in  the  mei'ting  at  So-lsih. 
The  K^ang'lte  editors  say  tliat  Chaou  K'wang  j 
denies  that  there  was  such  a covenant,  while  I 
the  frequent  meetings  between  Kcoh  Che  and  ! 


the  Kung-tsze  P^e  of  Ts'oo  show  that  it  nmst 
have  taken  place.  They  suppose,  therefore,  that 
the  sage,  condemning  and  disliking  the  treaty 
between  those  Powers,  here  used  his  pruning 
knife,  and  cut  away  the  record  of  it.  They  say 
further  that  Lew  Ch'ang  denies  the  truth  of  the 
Chuen's  accxiunt  of  the  meeting  at  So-Uih,  but 
they  preserve  that  account  themselves  out  of 
deference  to  the  general  authority  of  Tso-she. 

Par.  8.  I'he  situation  of  Keaou-kang  is,  like 
that  of  So-tsih,  undetermined.  The  Chuen 
says: — ‘ A body  of  the  Teih  took  the  opportuni- 
ty of  [Tsin's  being  occupied  with  the]  covenant 
in  Sung  to  make  an  inroad  into  it;  but  not  har- 
ing made  pn'parations  [against  a surprise],  they 
were  defeali'd  in  the  atitumn  at  Kcaou-kang.' 

[file  ('huen  gives  here  t!»e  following  narra- 
tive:— ‘Kckili  Cl»e  of  Tsin  went  to  Ts*oo  on  a 
friendly  mission,  and  on  the  part  of  Tsin  to  make 
a covenant.  The  viscount  of  Ts'oo  invited  him 
to  an  enu>rainmcnt,  when  Tsze-fan,  who  directed 
the  ceremonies,  had  cause<l  an  apartment  to  be 
made  under  ground,  in  which  the  instruments 
i>f  music  were  suspended.  When  Kcuh  Che  wa* 
ascending  the  hall,  the  bells  struck  up  [the  signal 
for  iierfurrnance]  underneath,  which  frightened 
him  so  that  he  ran  out.  Tsze-fan  said  to 
him,  “The  day  is  wearing  late;  niy  ruler  is  wait- 
ing ; be  pleased.  Sir,  to  enter.”  The  guest 
replied,  “ Your  ruler,  mindful  of  the  friendship 
lietwi-en  our  fonner  princes,  extends  his  favour 
to  my  poor  self,  treating  me  with  great  cere- 
mony, even  to  a complete  band  of  music.  If  by 
the  blessing  of  Heaven  our  two  rulers  have  aa 
interview,  what  can  take  the  ])lnce  of  thisf  I 
dare  not  receive  [such  an  honour].”  Tsze-faa 
•ahi,  “If  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven  our  two 
rulers  have  an  interview,  they  will  have  nothing 
but  an  arrow  to  give  to  each  other;  they  wiU 
not  bo  using  music.  My  ruler  is  waiting;  be 
pleascil,  Sir,  to  enter.”  The  other  said,  “ If  it  be 
an  arrow  that  they  mutually  offer  and  decline, 
that  will  be  the  greatostof  evils there  will  be  no 
blessing  in  that.  When  good  order  prevails,  the 
princes,  in  their  intervals  of  leisure  from  the  king’s 
business,  visit  at  one  another's  courts.  Then 
there  are  the  ceremonies  of  entertainment  and 
feasting;  those  of  entertainment  being  a lesson 
of  reverence  and  econonty,  those  of  feasting  a 
display  of  indulgent  kindm^ss  [Comp,  the  Chuen 
after  VII.  xvi. 8].  Reverence  and  economy  are 
seen  in  the  practice  of  ceremonies;  indulgent 
kindness  is  seiMi  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
government.  When  the  business  of  governnieot 
is  perfected  by  ceremonies,  then  the  people 
enjoy  rest,  and  the  officers  receive  orders  about 
the  business  thev'  have  to  perform  in  the  morn- 
ing [only],  and  not  in  the  evening  [as  well]. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  princee  prove  them- 
selves the  protectors  of  their  people.  Therefore 
the  ode  (She,  I.  i.  ode  VII.  1)  says. 
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* That  bold  and  martial  man 
is  shield  and  wall  to  bis  prince.* 

But  in  a time  of  disorder,  the  princes  are  full 
of  coTctoua  greed,  indulge  their  ambitious  de* 
sires  without  shrinking,  and  for  a few  feet  of 
territory  will  destroy  their  people,  taking  their 
martial  officers  and  using  them  to  carry  out 
their  hi-arts*  purposes  as  anns  and  legs,  as  claws 
and  teeth.  Therefore  the  ode  says  {ibid., 
stanza  3), 

*That  bold  and  martial  men 
Is  the  mind  and  heart  of  his  prince.' 

When  throughout  the  kingdom  right  ways  pre- 
vail, the  princes  are  sliields  and  walls  to  the 


people,  and  repress  [the  selflshneM  of]  their 
own  hearts;  but  in  h lime  of  disorder,  it  is  the 
reverto.  Now  your  words,  Sir.  speak  the  ways 
of  disortler,  which  cannot  1)0  taken  as  a pattern. 
But  you  are  host  here,  and  1 will  not  iiresume 
to  disobey  you.”  He  entered  aecordingly. 

‘ When  bis  business  was  over,  and  he  returned, 
he  told  what  had  (H'curred  to  Kan  Wan-tsze, 
who  said,  “With  such  want  of  propriety,  they 
are  sure  to  eat  (heir  words.  Our  death  M-ill  bo 
at  no  distant  day.”  In  winter,  the  Kung-tsze 
P‘e  of  Ts*oo  went  to  Tsin  on  a friendly  iiiission, 
and  to  make  a eoveoam  <m  the  part  of  Ts'oo. 
In  the  twelfth  month,  the  rnanpiU  of  Tsin 
covenanted  «itli  him  in  C'hih-kcih.'] 
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1 In  the  [duke's]  thirteenth  year,  in  spring,  the  marquis 

of  Tsin  sent  Keoh  £ to  Loo,  to  beg  the  assistance  of 
an  army. 

2 In  the  third  month,  the  duke  went  to  the  capital. 

3 In  summer,  in  the  fifth  month,  the  duke,  going  on  from 

tlie  capital,  joined  the  marquis  of  Tsin,  the  marquis 
of  Ts'e,  the  duke  of  Sung,  the  marquis  of  Wei,  the 
earl  of  Ts‘aou,  an  officer  of  Choo,  and  an  officer  of 
T'&ng,  in  invading  Ts‘in. 

4 Loo,  earl  of  Ts'aou,  died  in  the  army. 

5 In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  the  duke  arrived  from 

the  invasion  of  Ts'in. 

6 In  winter,  there  was  the  burial  of  duke  Seuen  of  Ts'aou. 


Par.  1.  T*in  was  now  calling  out  the  troopi 
of  the  States  which  adhered  to  it  for  the  inva- 
sion of 'I'sin,  mentioned  in  the  3d  par.  It  was 
right  therefore  tltat  it  should  use  the  phrase 
'Zm'  and  *beg  the  assistance  of  an  armj',* 
as  it  had  not  the  authority  of  the  king  in  the 
first  place,  for  the  expedition.  The  Chuen  says: 
— * When  Kcoti  E ('I'he  son  of  Keoh  K*ih)  came 
to  Loo,  he  was  not  respectful  in  the  execution 
of  his  mission.  Mfing  Hi^n-tsze  said,  “This 
Keoh  will  [soon]  perish ! Propriety  is  the  stem 
of  character,  and  reeiioctfulness  is  its  fouuda- 
tion.  K^h-tsze  has  not  that  foundation,  and 
his  ministry  has  come  to  him  by  inheritance. 
Having  received  a charge  to  ask  for  [the  assist- 
ance of]  an  army,  it  must  be  foK  the  defence  of 
the  altars  [of  Tsin],  and  he  carries  himself 
rudely,— throwing  away  the  charge  of  his  ruler. 
What  can  happen  to  him  but  to  perish  [soon]  ?"  ’ 
Par.  2.  Though  the  duke  now  went  to  the 
capital,  he  only  did  so  because  it  lay  in  his 
way,  as  he  proceeded  to  join  the  army  of  Tsin. 
It  would  appear,  indetd,  that  the  other  princes 
did  the  same,  it  being,  probably,  part  of  Tsin’s 
policy  in  this  way  to  get  the  king's  sanction  and 
the  help  oi  his  troops  to  its  ent^rise  against 


Ts*in.  Tlie  Chuen  says ‘ When  the  duke  was 
going  to  the  capital,  Seuen-pih  [Shuh-sun 
K*eaou-joo],  wishing  to  obtain  gifts  [from  the 
king],  b^ged  to  be  sent  on  beforehand.  The 
king,  however,  received  him  [only]  with  the 
ct'remonies  due  to  an  envoy.  Mftng  Hccn-tsze 
[Chung-sun  Mcoh]  came  on  in  attendance  [on 
the  duke],  and  the  king  considered  him  to  l»e 
the  duke's  director  for  the  visit,  and  gave  him 
large  presents.  The  duke  and  the  other  princes 
had  an  audience  of  the  king,  and  then  followed 
duke  K^ang  of  Lew  and  duke  Suh  of  Ch‘ing,  to 
jnin  the  marquis  of  Tsin  in  the  invasion  of  Ts‘in. 
When  the  viscount  of  Ch‘ing  received  the  flesh 
of  the  aacriflee  at  the  altar  of  the  laud,  his 
manner  was  not  respectful.  The  viscount  of 
Lew  said,  have  heard  that  men  receive  at 
birth  (he  exact  and  correct  principles  of  Heaven 
and  E^rth,  and  these  are  what  is  called  their  ap- 
pointed [nature].  There  are  the  rules  of  action, 
propriety,  righteousness,  and  demeanour,  to  esta- 
blish this  nature.  Men  of  ability  nourish  those 
rules  so  as  to  secure  blessing,  while  those  devoid 
of  ability  violate  them  so  as  to  bring  on  them- 
selves calamity.  Therefore  superior  men  dili- 
gently attend  to  the  rules  of  propriety,  and  men 
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in  4n  inferior  poeition  do  their  bctt.  In  regard 
to  the  rule*  of  propriety^  there  is  nothing  like 
using  the  greatest  respectfulness.  In  doing 
one’s  best,  there  is  nothing  like  being  eaniestly 
sincere.  Tliat  respectfulness  consists  in  nour> 
ishing  one’s  spirit ; that  earnestness,  in  keeping 
one’s  duties  in  life.  The  great  affairs  of  a State 
are  sacrifice  and  war.  At  sacrifices  [in  the  an^ 
cestral  temple],  [the  officers]  receive  the  roasted 
flesh;  in  war  they  receive  that  ofll^red  at  the 
altar  of  the  land: — these  are  the  great  cere^ 
monies  in  worshipping  the  Spirits.  Now  the 
viscount  of  Chdiig  by  his  lazy  rudeness  has  east 
from  him  his  proper  nature; — may  we  suppose 
that  he  will  not  return  from  tins  expedition?”’ 

See  an  account  of  this  visit  of  duke  Chdng  to 
the  king  ! court  in  the  ^ ^ H. 

Art.  9. 

P»r.  8.  Kuh-lc*ng,  after  ^ ^ , h»« 

Q evidently  an  error.  The 

Chuen  says : — *ln  summer,  the  marquis  of  Tsin 
sent  Scang  of  Leu  [Known  as  Leu  Seuen-tsxe 
( g A ton  of  Wei  E who 

appears  in  the  Chuen  on  the  battle  of  Peih]  to 
declare  the  end  of  his  friendly  relations  with 
Ts‘in  in  the  following  terms:— “ In  former  times, 
our  duke  Il^n  and  your  duke  Muh  were  on 
terms  of  friendship,  which  they  cultivated  with 
all  their  might  and  with  one  mind,  adding  to  it 
covenants  and  oaths,  and  cementing  it  by  the 
affinities  of  marriage.  When  Heaven  was  af- 
flicting Tsin,  our  duke  W&n  went  to  Ts^s  and 
duke  Hwuy  went  to  Tsin.  When,  through  our 
evil  fate,  duke  Heen  left  the  world,  duke  Muh 
was  not  unmindful  of  their  old  friendship,  and 
assisted  our  duke  Hwuy,  so  that  he  presided 
over  the  sacrifices  of  'Fsin  [See  the  2d  Chuen  at 
the  end  of  V.  ixj.  But  he  could  not  complete 
his  great  service  to  Tsin,  and  there  ensued  the 
battle  of  Han  [See  V.  xv.  !:<].  Afterwards, 
however,  he  rcpi*nted  of  this,  and  secured  the 
aa'eseion  of  our  duke  Win;— this  was  accom- 
plished for  us  by  Muh. 

**Duke  Win  then  donned  buff-coat  and  hel- 
met, traversed  the  plains  and  crossed  the 
■treams,  taking  hit  way  through  the  most 
dangerotis  defiles,  and  operated  against  the 
States  of  the  east,  held  by  deeceudants  of  Yu, 
Hea,  S^ng  and  Chow,  till  he  brought  them 
all  with  him  to  the  court  of  Tsin: — this  surely 
was  enough  to  repay  the  old  kindness  [of  duke 
Muh].  And  when  the  people  of  Ching  had 
been  angrily  troubling  your  borders,  our  duke 
Win  led  the  other  States  and  Tsin,  and  laid 
siege  to  the  capital  of  Ching.  Then  the  great 
officers  of  Tt‘in,  without  consulting  with  our 
ruler,  presumed  to  make  s covenant  with  Ch'ing. 
The  States  were  indignant  at  such  conduct, 
and  wished  to  risk  the  lives  of  their  men  against 
Tsin.  Duke  Win,  however,  afraid  of  the 
consequences,  sooth^  and  pacified  them,  so 
that  the  army  of  Tsin  effected  its  return,  with- 
out suflhring  any  injury.  And  thus  we  rendered 
the  greatest  service  to  your  western  State. 

** 'Through  our  evil  fate,  duke  W’in  [also]  left 
the  world,  and  your  Muh  sent  no  message  of 
condolence.  Contemning  duke  Win  at  dead, 
and  alighting  the  youth  of  our  duke  Seang, 
he  assailed  our  territory  of  Heaou,  violated  and 
broke  off  all  friendship  with  us,  attacked  our 


city  of  Paou-shing,  cruelly  extinguished  our  Pe, 
[the  capital  of]  llwali  [S^>  V.xxxiii.  IJ,  scattered 
and  dispersed  our  brethren,  broke  the  covenants 
that  were  betwwn  us,  and  would  have  overthrown 
our  State.  Then  our  duke  Seang  was  not  un- 
mindful of  the  former  service  which  Muli  had 
rendered  [to  hit  father];  but  he  was  afraid  lest 
our  altars  should  be  cast  down,  and  there  ensued 
the  battle  of  Heaou  [See  V.  xxxiii.  3]. 

**  [Our  Seang],  even  after  this,  wished  to  seek 
the  forgiveness  of  duke  Muh,  but  the  duke 
would  nut  listen  to  him.  On  the  contrary  he 
applied  to  Ts*oo  [See  the  2d  Chuen  after  VI. 
XIV.  7],  planning  against  ua.  But  through  the 
influence  which  Heaven  exerts  on  men's  minds, 
king  Ching  lost  his  life  [See  Vl.i.  10],  and 
duke  Muh  did  not  succeed  In  carrying  out  hit 
hostile  intentions. 

**  When  Muh  and  S^ng  left  this  world,  K*ang 
and  Ling  succeeded  to  them.  [Your]  duke 
K*ang  was  the  eon  of  a daughter  of  'I'tin,  but 
he  still  wished  to  uproot  and  cut  down  our 
House,  and  to  overturn  our  altars.  He  gave  an 
army  to  a rile  insect  [I'he  Kung*tsze  Yung  of 
Tsin]  to  disturb  our  borders,  in  consequence  of 
which  we  had  the  engagement  at  ling  hoo  [See 
VI.vil.5]. 

“ Still  persisting  in  hit  hostility,  K‘ang  entered 
our  llu-k‘euli,  invaded  our  Suh-ch*ucn,  cap- 
turt*d  our  Wang-kwan.  dismembered  our  Ke-ma, 
in  consequence  of  which  wc  had  the  battle  of 
llo-k*euh  [See  VI.  xli.  7]. 

“That  the  way  eastward  was  thus  rendered 
impracticable  to  Ts*in  was  through  duke  K^sng’s 
own  rejection  of  our  friendship.  When  your 
lordship  succeeded  to  him,  our  ruler,  duke 
King,  looked  to  the  west  with  outstretched 
neck,  saying,  *Now,  perhaps,  Tsrin  will  have 
compassion  on  us!’  But,  unkindly,  you  would 
not  respond  to  us  with  a covenant,  and  took 
advantage  of  our  difllcnlties  with  the  Teih. 
You  entered  otir  Ho-heuen,  burned  our  Ke  and 
Kaou,  cut  down  and  destroycil  the  labours  of 
our  husbandmen,  and  killed  the  people  of  our 
borders,  so  tbst  we  had  the  gathering  at  Foo- 
she  [S^  on  Vll.xv.  4].  Then  you  also  were 
sorry  for  the  long  continuance  of  our  miserable 
hostilities ; and  wishing  to  obtain  the  blessing  ot 
the  former  rulers,  Heen  and  Muh,  you  sent 
Pih-keu  with  your  commands  to  our  duke  King, 
saying  that  you  and  we  should  be  friendly  to- 
gether, put  away  all  evil  feelings,  and  again 
cultivate  the  old  kindliness,  thinking  of  the 
services  that  had  formerly  passed  between  our 
rulers.  Before  an  oath  in  accordance  with  iheee 
words  could  be  taken,  duke  King  left  the  world, 
and  I ^*1  here,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
speech,  should  be  h[  went  to  hare  a meet- 
ing with  you  at  Ling-hoo,  when  with  an  nn- 
Itappy  purpoeo  you  turned  back,  and  rejected 
the  covenant  and  oath  [See  the  last  Chuen 
after  XL  51. 

**Tbe  White  Teih  and  you  are  in  the  sunt 
province  [Y ong  Chow],  lliey  are  y onr  enemiea, 
while  between  us  and  them  there  have  been 
intermarriages.  You  sent  your  commands, 
saying  that  you  and  we  should  invade  the 
Teih.  I then  dared  not  consider  our  affinities 
with  them,  but,  in  awe  of  your  majesty,  1 re- 
ceived the  command  from  your  meesenger. 
You,  however,  with  a double  heart,  represented 
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to  the  Teih  that  Tim  was  going  to  attack  them ; 
and  though  the^  responded  to  you,  they  came 
with  indignation,  and  told  us  of  your  conduct. 
The  people  of  Ts^,  hating  your  double^ealing, 
also  came  and  told  me  saying,  *‘Tsin  is  violat- 
ing the  covenant  of  Ling-boo,  and  came  to  ask 
a covenant  with  us,  plainly  appealing  to  God 
in  the  great  heaveni,  to  the  three  dukes  of 
Ts4n  and  the  three  kings  of  Ts'oo,  that  notwith- 
standing all  its  communications  with  Tsin,  its 
only  view  liad  been  to  its  own  advantage.  I, 
[the  king  of  Ts*oo].  hating  such  want  of  virtue, 
declare  it  to  you,  that  sucli  insincerity  may  be 
unished.**  ^c  princes  of  the  States,  having 
card  these  things,  are  pained  by  them  in  heart 
and  head,  and  are  come  to  me.  I will  lead  them 
to  bear  your  commands,  seeking  only  your 
friendship.  If  you  will  show  a kind  consideration 
for  them,  and,  in  compassion  for  roe,  grant  me  a 
covenant,  this  is  what  1 desire.  I will  then 
receive  your  wishes,  quiet  all  the  princes,  and 
retire ; — bow  should  1 dare  to  seek  the  confusion 
[of  strife]  ? If  you  will  not  bestow  on  us  your 
great  kindness,  I am  a man  of  plain  speech 
cannot  withdraw  with  the  princes.  1 have  pre- 
sumed to  declare  all  my  mind  to  your  servants, 
that  they  may  consider  wliat  it  wiU  be  best  to 
do.” 

* Because  duke  Hwan  of  Ts*in,  after  making 
the  covenant  of  Ling-hoo  with  duko  of  Tsin, 
proceeded  to  call  on  the  Teih  and  Ts’oo,  wish- 
ing to  persuade  them  to  invade  Tsin,  therefore 
the  States  rendered  their  friendly  aid  to  the 
Utter.  Lwan  Shoo  commanded  Tain’s  army 
of  the  centre,  with  Seun  Rftng  under  him;  Sze 
SmIi  the  1st  army,  with  K<k>h  E under  him; 
Han  Keueh  the  3d  army,  with  Seun  Ying  un- 
der iiiin;  Chaou  Chen  the  new  army,  with  Keoh 
Che  under  him.  Keuh  K [DilTerent  from  the 
Keuh  £ abcjvcJ  drove  the  charirtt  of  the  com- 
nmnder-in-chief,  and  Lwan  K*een  was  spearman 
on  the  riglit.  Mfing  H^n-uze  said,  '‘The  gen- 
erals ot  Tsin  and  its  chariot -men  are  harmonious; 
->-tliis  army  will  accomplish  a great  success.” 

‘ In  the  r>th  monili,  on  Ting-hae,  the  army  of 
Tsin,  with  the  armies  of  the  States,  fought  with 
the  anny  of  Ts'in  at  Ma-suy.  The  army  of 
Ts'in  received  a great  defeat  Ch'ing  Ch*ae  of 


Ts‘in  was  taken,  and  the  Puh-kftng,  Joo-foo. 
Duke  Scuen  of  Ts'aou  died  in  the  army,  which 
then  crossed  the  King,  proceeded  to  How-le,  and 
returned,  meeting  the  marquis  of  Tsin  at  Sin- 
ts‘oo.  Duke  Suh  of  Ching  [See  the  last  Cbuen] 
died  in  Hea.' 

The  speech  of  I^u  S^tg  in  this  narrative  is 
considered  one  of  the  master-pieces  of  Tso  K*ew- 
ming.  And  so  it  is,  as  regards  the  composition; 
but  it  is  sadly  disfigured  by  its  misrepresentations 
and  falsehoods.  As  between  Tsin  and  Ts4n,  each 
State  had  its  injuries  from  the  other  of  which  to 
complain;  but  the  balance  of  right  would  have 
inclined  rather  on  the  side  of  Ts'in.  The  battle  of 
Ma-suv,  however,  was  very  important,  and  kept 
Ts4n  shut  up  in  the  west  for  along  timeaherwards. 

[The  Chuen  adds  here:— “In  the  6th  month, 
on  Ting-maou,  the  Knng-tszePan  [See  on  X.3.] 
of  Ch^ing,  [coming]  from  Tszo,  sought  by  night 
to  enter  the  grand  temple,  and  when  he  was 
not  able  to  do  so,  killed  Taze-yln  and  Tsze-yu 
[sons  of  duke  Muh].  He  then  returned,  and 
took  up  a position  with  his  followers  in  the 
market  place.  On  Ke-tze,  Tsze-sze  [another 
son  of  duke  Muh]  led  the  people  to  the  temple 
and  made  a covenant  with  them,  and  afterwards 
burned  the  market  place,  killing  Tszc-ji»o  [Pan], 
[Ids  brother]  Tsze-mang,  [his  son]  Sun-sbuh, 
and  [Tsze-mang’a  son],  Sun-che.] 

Far.  4.  For  Tbo-»1io  has  The  Chuen 
says:— ‘The  pwple  of  Ts'aou  appointed  the 
earl’s  son,  Foo-ts*oo,  to  take  charge  [of  the 
capital],  and  another  son.  Hin-she,  to  meet  the 
coffin  of  the  earl.  In  autumn,  Foo-tsS»  put  to 
death  the  earl's  eldest  son,  and  made  iiimself 
earl.  The  princes  begged  to  go  and  punish 
him,  but  Tsin,  in  cunsi'qiience  of  the  fatigues  of 
the  service  [in  which  they  had  been  engaged], 
asked  them  to  wait  till  next  year.’ 

Par.  6.  The  Cliueii  says: — ‘In  winter,  after 
the  burial  of  duke  8cucn,  Tsze-tsang  [the  above 
Hin-she]  was  going  to  leave  tho  State,  and  tlio 
people  all  wished  to  follow  him.  Duke  Ch‘ing 
(Foo-ts'oo)  became  afraid,  acknuwlcilged  his 
ofTence.  and  begged  [Tszc-tsang  to  remain].  The 
latter  returned  accordingly  [to  the  capital],  and 
surrendered  his  city  [to  the  duke].’ 
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XIV.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  fourteenth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s 
first  month,  Choo,  viscount  of  Keu,  died. 

2 In  summer.  Sun  Lin-foo  of  Wei  returned  from  Tsin  to 

Wei. 

3 In  autumn,  Shuh-sun  K‘eaou-joo  went  to  Ts‘e,  to  meet 

the  [duke’s]  bride. 

4 The  Kung-tsze  He  of  Ch‘ing  led  a force,  and  invaded 

Heu. 

5 In  the  ninth  month,  K‘eaou-joo  arrived  from  Ts‘e  with 

the  [duke’s]  wife,  the  lady  Keang. 

8 In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  on  Kang-yin,  Tsaiig.  mar- 
quis of  Wei,  died. 

7 The  earl  of  Ts‘in  died. 
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Par.  1 . We  hAve  the  death  of  the  riecount  of 
Kea  here  recorded,  but  there  la  no  aubaequeat 
record  of  hla  burial;  for  which  the  following 
reason  ia  asalgoed. — The  honorary  title,  with 
the  atvle  of  'duke/  ia  always  giren  in  mention- 
ing the  burials  of  princes.  But  the  lords  of 
Kea  had  no  honorary  titles  assigned  them  after 
death,  the  State  not  being  aufflciently  advanced 
in  civiliration  to  have  adopted  that  custom. 
Hence  their  burials  are  not  recorded. — It  may 
be  added  here  that  burials  of  the  lords  of  Ta*oo 
and  Woo  are  not  given  in  the  Ch'un  Tsgw,  be- 
cause they  had  usurped  the  style  of  king. 

Par.  2.  See  the  ^ht  of  Sun  Lin-foo  to  Tsin 
in  VII.  9. 

The  Chuen  says  In  spring,  the  marquis  of 
Wei  went  to  Tsin.  where  the  marquis  of  Tsin 
insisted  on  introducing  Sun  Lin-foo  to  him;  but 
he  would  not  sec  him.  In  summer,  when  be 
returned  to  Wei,  the  marquis  of  Tsin  sent  K^h 
Ch‘ow  with  Lin-foo,  to  procure  him  an  interview 
there.  The  marquis  wanted  to  refuse, 

but  [his  wife].  Ting  Kcang,  said,  **  Do  not.  He 
is  the  heir  of  the  ministers  of  your  predecessors, 
scions  of  your  own  House.  The  great  State, 
moreover,  makes  interceMion  for  him.  If  you 
do  not  grant  its  request,  you  will  perish.  Al- 
though you  bate  him,  is  It  not  better  [to  see 
him]  than  to  perish?  Be  pleased  to  endure  the 
mortification.  Is  it  not  proper  to  give  repose 
to  the  ]>eople,  and  deal  leniently  with  a minister 
so  related  to  vourself?*'  fOn  this]  the  marquis 
granted  Lin-foo  an  interview,  aad  restored  [his 
office]  to  him. 

*The  marquis  [also]  feasted  ChHng-shuh  of 
K*oo  [Keoh  ChS)^,  Ning  Uwuy-tsze  directing 
the  ceremonies.  Cti‘ing-shub  behaved  insolent- 
ly, and  Ning-tsze  said,  He  and  his  family  are 
likely  to  perish  [soon]  I Among  the  ancients 
entertainments  and  feasts  were  used  to  see  the 
demeanour  [of  the  guests],  and  to  judge  of  their 
prosperity  or  calamity  [in  the  future].  Hence 
It  is  said  in  the  ode  (She,  II.  vli.  ode  1. 4), 

* There  is  the  curved  cup  of  rhinoceros  bom, 

With  the  spirits  in  it,  rich  and  soft. 

While  it  passes  from  one  to  another,  they 
show  no  pride. 

All  blessings  must  come  to  seek  them.* 


Now  he  conducts  himself  with  prido;->it  is  the 
way  to  bring  on  himself  calamity.**  ’ 

Par.  8.  The  duke  was  now  msrrying  a 
daughter  of  Ts*c.  The  preliminary  steps  have 
not  been  mentioned.  Tso-shc  says  that  Seuen- 
pih  now  went  to  meet  the  lady,  ami  that  liis 
claji-namo  is  mentioned,  to  do  honour  to  the 
duke’s  commission. 

Far.  4.  See  on  IV. 9.  The  Chuen  says: — 
* In  the  8th  month,  Tsze-han  of  Ch*ing  invaded 
Heu,  and  was  defeated.  On  Mow-shin  the  earl 
himsdf  again  invaded  it,  and  penetrated  to  the 
outer  suburbs  of  its  capital,  when  Heu  made 
peace  by  [surrendering]  the  territory  with  which 
[Ch’ing]  had  endowed  Sbuh  Shin.’ 

Far.  5.  See  on  VII.  i.  3.  The  K'ang-he  edit- 
ors argue  against  Kuh-leang  and  other  critics, 
who  insist  here  that  the  duke  ought  to  have 
met  his  bride  in  person.  Tso-she  thinks  that 
the  minister  is  mentioned  here  without  his  clan- 
name,  In  defereuco  to  the  lady,  adding,  *Tbe 
superior  man  will  say,  **  The  Ch*un  Ts'cw,  in 
the  appellations  which  it  uses,  is  clear  with  an 
exquisite  minuteness,  distinct  through  obscurity, 
elegant  by  Its  gentle  turns,  and  full  without 
descending  to  be  low,  condemning  what  is  evil, 
and  encouraging  what  is  good; — who  but  the 
sage  could  have  compiled  it  as  it  Is  ?**  ’ 

Par.  6.  The  Chuen  says:— * When  the  mar- 
quis of  Wei  was  ill,  he  made  K*ung  Ch'ing-tsse 
and  King  Hwuy-tsze  appoint  K*an,  his  son  by 
King  Sze,  to  ^ his  successor.  On  bis  death 
In  winter,  in  the  10th  month,  his  wife,  the  Udy 
Keang,  after  she  had  done  her  weeping  and 
lamentation,  saw  that  K‘an  wore  no  appearance 
of  sadness.  8he  would  not  so  much  as  drink, 
but  sighed  and  said,  **This  fellow  will  not  only 
prove  Che  ruin  of  the  State  of  Wei,  but  he  wlU 
begin  with  me,  bis  father's  relict.  Alst!  Heav- 
en is  afflicting  the  State  of  Wei,  and  1 could 
not  bring  it  about  that  Chuen  [A  brother  of 
K'an]  should  preside  over  its  altars!**  When 
I the  great  officers  heard  that  she  thus  expressed 
herself,  they  were  all  filled  with  dread.  After 
I this  Sun  Win-tsze  would  not  venture  to  leave 
j his  articles  of  value  in  the  capiul,  but  deposited 
them  all  in  Ts‘eih,  and  cultivated  assiduously 
[ the  friend^llip  of  the  great  officers  of  Tsiu.* 
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XV.  1 In  the  [duke’s]  fifteenth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s 
second  month,  there  was  the  burial  of  duke  Ting  of 
Wei. 

2 In  the  third  month,  on  Yih-sze,  Cliung  Ying-ts‘e  died. 

3 On  Kwei-ch‘ow,  the  duke  had  a meeting  with  the  marquis 

of  Tsin,  the  marquis  of  Wei,  the  earl  of  Ch‘ing,  the  earl 
of  Ts'aou,  Ch'ing  the  heir-son  of  Sung,  Kwoh  Tso  of 
Ts‘e,  and  an  officer  of  Choo,  when  they  made  a covenant 
together  in  Ts'eih. 

4 The  marquis  of  Tsin  seized  the  earl  of  Ts'aou,  and  deliver- 

ed him  at  the  capital. 

5 The  duke  arrived  from  the  meeting  [at  Ts'eih. ] 

6 In  summer,  in  the  sixth  month,  Koo,  duke  of  sung,  died. 

7 The  viscount  of  Ts'oo  invaded  Ch'ing. 

8 In  autumn,  in  the  eighth  month,  there  was  the  burial  of 

duke  Kung  of  Sung. 

9 Hwa  Yuen  of  Sung  left  the  State  and  fled  to  Tsin.  From 

Tsin  he  returned  to  Sung.  Sung  put  to  death  its  great 
officer  Shan.  Yu  Shih  of  Sung  fled  to  Ts'oo. 
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10  In  winter,  in  the  eleventh  month,  Shuh-sun  K‘eaouooo 

joined  Sze  Seeh  of  Tsin,  Kaou  Woo-k‘ew  of  Ta‘e,  Hwa 
Yuen  of  Sung,  Sun  Lin-foo  of  Wei,  the  Kung-tsze 
Ts'Bw  of  Ch‘ing,  and  an  officer  of  Choo,  in  having  a 
meeting  with  Woo  at  Chung-le. 

11  Heu  removed  its  capital  to  Sheh. 

Par.  2.  Thia  Chang  Ting-U'e  wmm  a dlflt. 


perton  fkvm  the  Kung-aun  Ylng-U*e  of  VIII.  3, 
mod  other  placea.  They  were  both  duke'a  grand* 
•ona;  but  the  latter  waa  a graudaon  of  duke 
Win,  the  former  of  duke  Chwang.  The  *|ljl 
in  the  text  haa  occaaioned  the  comrocntatora 
endleaa  and  needleai  difficulty.  The  death  of 
duke  Chwang’a  aon,  Buy,  impeara  in  Vll.  viiL  3 
aa  the  death  of  Chung  Sut,  from  which  it  aeeined 
a ]dalo  inference  that  duke  Seuen  had  given 
him,  on  the  newa  of  hia  death,  the  auruaoie  or 
clan -name  of  ; and  here  accordingly  hit  eon 

Ting'taae  ia  ao  aumamed.  Kung-yang,  how* 
ever,  thought  that  Tlng-ta‘e  waa  the  flrat 
to  get  the  aumaroe  of  Chung.  He  waa  not 
the  oldeat  aon  of  Buy; — the  oldeat  eon  waa 
Kung-aun  Kwei-foo  of  VlLxriil.6,  ttal.  From 
the  Chuen  on  VII.  xvUi.  6,  we  learned  that  the 
other  great  familiea  of  Ixra  combined,  on  the 
death  of  duke  Seuen,  againat  the  Chung  or  Tung- 
mun  family,  and  Kwei-foo,  the  Head  of  it, 
to  Ta*e.  Kung-yang  aaya  that  the  people  of 
iJoo,  grieved  that  Kwei-foo  ahould  be  left  with- 
out a repreaentalive  in  the  State,  obtained  ftom 
duke  Ch'ing  the  recognition  of  Ilia  brother  Ying- 
ta*e  aa  auch.  He  then  became  hia  brother'a 
•uooeMor,  and  virtually  hia  aon.  and  their  father 
becune  hia  (Ying-tae'a)  grand-father;  and  ao 
by  a rule  of  aumamea,  which  waa  Suy’a  de- 
•ignatioD,  became  hia  aumame!  Thia  view  ia 
followed  by  Too  Yu  and  many  others,  while 
Maou  rejects  it  with  great  acorn,  ridiculing  the 
idea  of  Ying-ta'c'a  being  at  once  the  ton  and  the 
graodaon  of  the  Kung-Uxe  Suy. 

Parr.  8,4.  In  par.  4,  for  the  single  ^ Kung- 
yang  haa  Ta*eih, — see  VI.  i.  9.  As 

the  death  of  the  duke  of  Sung  appears  in  the 
6th  par.,  we  may  presume  that  he  was  ill  at  the 
time  of  thia  meeting,  and  tliat  therefore  hia  aon 
attended  it  in  his  room.  Tao-ahe  aaya  that  the 
object  of  the  meeting  waa  *to  punish  duke 
Ching  of  Ts*aou  [See  his  crime  in  the  Chuen 
on  XIII.  4].’  Tain,  which  would  call  the  meet- 
ing, mnat  have  concealed  thia  from  Ch'ing. 
Tao  then  givea  a very  doubtful  canon  to  explain 
its  beiug  aaid  that  the  marquis  of  Tain 
and  not  the  people  of  Tain 
•eised  the  culprit,  saying  that  when  a ruler  has 
dealt  with  his  people  without  aoy  regard  to 
what  waa  right,  and  the  States  punish  and  seize 
him,  then  we  read  that  * the  p<Kple  of  such  and 
such  a State  seized  him,*  but  if  bis  wickedness 
haa  not  extended  to  hia  people,  it  la  said,  * the 
ruler  of  such  and  such  a State  seises  him.' 
LSw  Ch'ang  haa  sufficiently  exploded  thia  clumsy 
rule.  Tao  adda  from  hia  tablets : — ' The  princea 
wished  to  introdnee  Tsze-taang  [the  earra  bro- 


ther ; see  on  XIII.  6]  to  the  king,  and  have  him 
appointed  earl,  but  he  refuted,  saying,  "It  ia 
contained  in  books  of  an  earlier  time,  that  a 
sage  is  equal  to  the  duties  of  all  poaitioos ; that 
a man  of  the  second  class  malntaiua  the  duty  of 
his  position ; and  that  one  of  the  lowest  data 
faila  in  the  duty  of  hia.  It  ia  not  my  position 
to  be  ruler.  Although  1 cannot  attain  to  the 
sage,  dare  I fail  to  maintain  [what  ia  my  du- 
ty]?" Ue  then  withdrew  aecretiy,  and  ^ to 
Sung.’ 

Par.  6.  Taosaya:~*In  aumnier,  in  the  6tb 
month,  duko  Kung  of  Sung  died. 

Par.  7.  The  Chuen  says : — * Ts*oo  being  about 
to  send  an  expedition  to  the  north,  Tase-nang 
[the  Kung-tsxe  Ch'ing,  eon  of  king  Chwang] 
said,  "Is  it  not  improper  thus  to  violate  the 
covenant,  which  we  made  so  recently  with 
Tain  ?"  Taze-fan  replied,  " When  we  can  gain 
an  advantage  over  our  enemies,  we  must  ad- 
vance, without  any  consideration  of  covenanU.** 
Shuh-ahe  of  Shin  waa  then  old  and  living  in 
Shin.  When  he  heard  of  Taze-fan'a  speech,  be 
said,  "Taze-fan  will  certainly  not  escape  an 
evil  end.  Good  faith  is  seen  in  the  maintenance 
of  propriety,  and  propriety  is  a protection  to 
the  person.  If  a man  put  away  both  good  faith 
and  propriety,  though  he  wish  to  avoid  ao  evil 
end,  can  he  do  so?** 

'The  viscount  made  an  inroad  into  Ch*ing  as 
far  as  Paou-suy,  and  then  went  on  to  overrun 
Wei,  as  far  as  Show-che,  [while,  in  the  mean- 
time], Tsze-han  of  Ching  made  an  inroad  into 
Ts‘00,  and  took  Sio-ahih.  Lwan  Woo-tase  wish- 
ed to  repay  TsHx>  (Jor  this  expedition],  but  Hsn 
HScn-tsze  said,  "Ton  need  not  do  so.  Let  the 
king  go  on,  aggravating  his  offences,  till  the 
people  revolt  from  him.  Without  the  people, 
who  will  fight  for  him  ?" ' 

Parr.  8, 9.  Tlie  Chuen  says  In  autumn, 
in  the  8th  month,  there  was  the  burial  of  duke 
Kung  of  Sung.  At  this  time  Hwa  Yuen  was 
master  of  the  Right,  and  Yu  Shih  roaster  of  the 
Left;  Tang  Tsih  was  minister  of  War;  Hwa 
He,  mioister  of  Instruction;  Kung-sun  Sze, 
minister  of  Works;  U8ang  Wei-jin,  grand 
minister  of  Crime,  and  Lin  Choo,  the  assistant 
minister;  Heang  Tae,  the  grand  administrator, 
and  Yu  Foo,  the  aMlatant.  Tang  Tsih,  seeing 
the  weaknuM  of  the  ducal  House,  killed  duke 
[W&n’s]  aon,  Fd,  on  which  Hwa  Yuen  aaid,  " I 
am  master  of  the  Right  It  belongs  to  roe  aa 
auch  to  inculcate  the  duties  between  ruler  and 
ministers.  When  the  ducal  House  is  now  thus 
humbled,  if  I cannot  deal  with  the  wrong,  my 
crime  will  be  great.  I am  unable  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  my  office,  and  dare  1 rely  on  the 
favour  [of  the  duke]?"  With  thia,  he  left  the 
State,  and  fled  to  Tain. 

'The  two  Hwa  were  descended  from  duke 
Tae ; the  minister  of  Works  from  duke  Chwang ; 
and  the  other  six  ministers  were  all  sprung  from 
duke  Hwau.  Yu  Shih  waa  going  to  atop  Hwa 
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Tuen,  when  Tu  Foo  said,  If  the  roaster  of  the 
Right  return,  hois  sure  to  set  about  punishing,  and 
the  dan  of  Hwan  will  perish.**  Yu  Shihsaiu,  “If 
the  master  of  the  Bight  get  to  return,  although  we 
should  allow  him  to  punish,  he  will  certainly  not 
dare  to  do  so.  His  services,  moreover,  have  beeU 
roanv  and  great,  so  that  the  people  of  the  State 
axe  all  with  him.  If  he  do  not  return,  I am  afraid 
that  the  Hwans  will  not  be  allowed  to  maintain 
their  sacrifices  in  Sung.  Should  be  set  about 
punishing,  there  is  [Heang]  Seuh.  It  is  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  Hwans  that  will  perish.** 
[On  this]  Tu  Sbih  went  himself  and  stopped 
Hwa  Yuen  at  the  Ho.  Yuen  said  tliat  he  must 
be  aliow^  to  punish,  and  when  this  was  mnt- 
ed,  he  returned,  and  made  Hwa  He  and  Kung- 
Bun  Szc  lead  the  ]>oopIe  to  attack  the  Tang 
family,  when  they  put  to  death  Tsse-shan 
[Tang  Tsihj.  When  it  is  said  in  the  text  that 
“ Sung  put  to  death  its  great  ofiBcer  j^ian,**  the 
style  intimates  that  he  was  rebelling  against  the 
ducal  House  of  which  he  was  a scion. 

* [After  this],  Yu  Shih,  Heang  Wei>jio,  Lin 
Choo,  Heang  Tae,  and  Yu  Foo,  went  out  [from 
the  capital]  aud  halted  near  the  Buy.  Hwa 
Yuen  sent  to  stop  them,  but  they  refused  to 
stop.  In  winter,  iu  the  10th  month,  he  went  to 
them  himself,  but  returned  with  the  like  result. 
Yu  Foo  said,  “ If  we  do  not  now  fimmediatelv] 
follow  him,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  enter  [the 
capital]  again.  His  glances  were  rapid  and  his 
words  also; — his  purposes  towards  ns  were 
hostile,  as  if  he  would  not  receive  us  again.  He 
will  now  be  driving  off  rapidly.**  They  ascend- 
ed a mound  and  saw  [that  Yuen  was  doing  so], 
on  which  they  took  to  their  chariots,  and 
hurried  after  him.  The  waters  of  the  Suy, 
however,  had  been  let  out  on  the  country,  the 
gates  of  the  city  were  shut,  and  the  parapets 
were  manned.  The  master  of  the  Left,  the  two 
ministers  of  Crime,  and  the  two  administrators, 
were  obliged  to  flee  to  Ts*oo.  Yuen  then  ap- 
pointed Heang  Seuh  master  of  the  Left»  Laon 


Teo  minister  of  War,,  and  Yob  C mluistor  oi 
Crime,  thus  quieting  the  people.’ 

Kung  and  Kuh  give 

graphs.  The  inte^ty  of  the  whole  of  the  para- 
graph, indeed,  has  been  called  in  question.  The 
text  says  that  Hwa  Yuen  had  fled  to  Tsin  and 
that  be  returned  Co  Sung  from  Tsin,  whereas, 
acc.  to  the  Chuen,  he  was  brought  back  to  Sung 
before  he  reached  Tsin.  The  double  occurrence 
of  51^  ^ 7^,  and  the  o,e  of  flve  times 
in  so  short  a space,  certainly  look  suspicious. 
See  Maou  ta  /be. 

[The  Chuen  adds  here  about  Tsin: — *Tho 
three  Ktoh  [Ch'ow,  Che,  and  E]  of  Tsin  injured 
Pih-tsung  slandering  him  and  procuring  his 
death,  and  also  that  of  Lwan  Fub-ke,  on  which 
[Tsung*s]  son  Pih  Chow-le  fled  to  Ts*oo.  Han 
Been-tsze  said,  “Those  K£oh  will  not  escape 
an  evil  end  1 Good  men  are  appointed  for  gov- 
ernment by  Heaven  and  EUrth.  If  destroying 
in  this  way  one  and  another  of  them  be  not 
sufficient  to  min  those  who  do  so,  what  [greater 
offence]  is  to  be  waited  for  ?**  Whenever  Pih- 
tsung  went  to  court,  his  wife  had  been  accus- 
I tom^  to  say  to  him,  “ Thieves  are  angry  with 
I the  master  [the^  want  to  rob],  and  the  pMple 
I hate  their  superiors.  You  are  fond  of  straight- 
I forward  speaking,  but  it  will  bring  you  into 
I difficulties.”  n 

I Par.  10.  Chung-le  belonged  to  Ts*oo, — in  the 
res.  dis.  of  Fung-yang,  dep.  Fung-yang,  Gan- 
wuy.  * This,*  says  Tso,  * was  the  first  instance 
of  communication  between  the  States  of  the 
north  and  Woo.* 

Par.  11.  Sheh, — see  Aiudects,  VII.  xviii  The 
Chuen  says Duke  Ling  of  Hen,  dreading  the 
j^Mnstaut]  pressure  of  Ching,  asked  leave  of 
Ts*oo  to  remove  its  capital  [into  its  territory]. 
Accordingly,  on  Sio-ch‘ow,  the  Kung-tszc  Shu 
of  TsS)o  removed  Ueu's  chief  city  to  Sheh.’ 
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1 In  the  [duke’s]  sixteenth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s 

first  month,  it  rained,  and  the  trees  became  encrusted 
with  ice. 

2 In  summer,  in  the  fourth  month,  on  Sin-we,  the  viscount 

of  T'ang  died. 

3 Duke  [Mull’s]  son.  He,  of  Ch'ing  led  a force,  and  made 

an  inroad  into  Sung. 

4 In  tlie  sixth  montli,  on  Ping-yin,  the  first  day  of  the 

moon,  the  sun  was  eclipsed. 

5 The  marquis  of  Tsin  sent  Lwan  Yin  to  Loo,  to  ask  the 

assistance  of  an  army. 

6 On  Keah-woo,  the  last  day  of  the  moon,  the  marquis  of 

Tsin  fought  with  the  viscount  of  Ts‘oo  and  the  earl 
of  Ch'ing  at  Yen-ling,  when  the  viscount  of  Ts‘oo  and 
the  army  of  Ch’ing  received  a great  defeat. 

7 Ts'oo  put  to  death  its  great  officer,  the  Kung-tsze  Tsih. 

8 In  autumn,  the  duke  [went  to  havej  a meeting  with  the 

marquis  of  Tsin,  the  marquis  of  1's‘e,  the  marquis  of 
M’ei,  Hwa  Yuen  of  Sung,  and  an  officer  of  Choo,  in 
Sha-suy;  [but  the  marquis  of  Tsin]  would  not  see  him. 
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9  The  duke  arrived  from  the  meeting. 

10  The  duke  went  to  join  the  viscount  of  Yin,  the  marquis 

of  Tsin,  Kwoh  Tso  of  Ts‘e,  and  an  officer  of  Choo,  in 
invading  Ch'ing. 

11  The  earl  of  Ts'aou  returned  from  the  capital. 

12  In  the  ninth  month,  the  people  of  Tsin  seized  Ke-sun 

Hilng-foo,  and  lodged  him  in  T'eaoii-k‘ew. 

13  In  winter,  in  the  tenth  month,  on  Yih-hae,  Shuh-sun 

K‘eaou-joo  fled  to  Ts‘e. 

14  In  the  twelfth  month,  on  Yih-ch‘ow,  Ke-sun  Hang-foo 

and  Keoh  Ch‘ow  of  Tsin  made  a coveiiatit  in  Hoo. 

15  The  duke  arrived  from  the  meeting. 

16  On  Yih-yew  we  put  to  death  the  duke’s  half-brother, 

Yen. 


Par.  1.  The  critics  brinj?  all  their  powers  of  ! 
interpretation  into  the  field  to  find  the  moral 
and  political  significance  of  this  phienomenon  in  j 
the  State  of  and  of  the  kin^fdom  ftenerally ; | 
— very  needlessly.  We  hare  simply  the  reconl  i 
of  a striking  fact; — it  had  rained  heavily,  and 
immediately  after  came  a severe  frost,  so  that 
the  ice  lay  on  and  hung  from  tlie  trees.  Kiiiig 
and  Kub  both  explain  the  text  by  saying, 

^ ffii  * There  was  rain,  and  the 

trees  became  all  over  ice.' 

[The  Chuen  adds  here: — 'In  spring,  the  vis* 
count  of  Ts'oo  sent  the  Kung-tsse  ChHng  from 
Woo-shing  to  seek  for  peace  with  Ching  by  the 
offer  of  the  lands  of  Joo-yin.  [On  this],  Ch'ing 
revolted  from  Tsin,  and  Tszo-sze  went  to  the 
viscount,  and  made  a covenant  in  Woo-shing.’] 

Par,  2.  Tso  tells  us  this  was  duke  WAn 
,^).  He  had  held  T'Ang  10  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Yuen  (|^)i'H]uke 

Par.  3.  The  Chuen  aays  Tszc^han  of 
Ching  invaded  Sung,  and  was  defeated  at  C1ioh> 
pe  by  Tscang  Ts^oo  and  Yoh  Keu.  [The  con- 
querors then]  retired  and  halted  at  Foo-keu, 
where  they  were  not  on  their  guard.  The  men 
of  Ch'ing  [consequently]  overthrew  and  defeated 
them  at  Choh-ling,  taking  both  the  leaders 
SB  Sung  had  been  relying  on  its  previous  victory.' 

The  above  attack  by  Chdng  on  Sung  was 
probably  at  the  instigation  of  Ts^.  'Fhe  re- 
turn for  it  was  not  long  in  coming,  for  the 
Chuen  adds:— ‘The  marquis  of  Wei  invaded 
Clring,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Ming-ycu; — in 
behalf  of  Tsin.* 

Par.  4.  This  eclipse,  visible  at  noon,  took 
place  on  the  1st  May,  B.  C.  574. 

Par.  5.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘ The  marquis  of 
Tsin  was  going  to  invade  Ching.  Fan  WAn* 
tsze  said.  *‘To  satisfy  my  desires,  all  the  States 
would  revolt  from  Tsin,  and  thon  might 
be  satisfied  [WAn-Uze  saw  great  evils  in  'I'sin 
itself,  which  he  thought  could  only  be  kept  in 
check  by  apprehensions  from  without,  and  their 
removal  was  necessary  in  his  view  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  State].  If  only  Ching  revolt  from  it, 


the  sorrow  of  Tsin  will  not  have  to  be  waited  for 
long.”  Lwan  Woo*  tsze  said,  “ We  must  not  in  ray 
time  lose  the  States.  We  must  invade  Clring.*' 
On  this  the  armies  were  called  out.  Lwan  Shoo 
commanded  that  of  the  centre,  with  Sze  Sceh  as 
assistant;  KMi  E the  1st  army,  with  Seun  Yen 
as  assistant;  Man  Keueh,  the  8<1;  K^h  Che 
acted  as  assistant-commander  of  the  new  army, 
Seun  Ying  rcniiiining  and  keeping  guard  in 
Tsin.  Kcoh  CIrow  went  to  Wei,  and  then  on 
to  Ts*e,  to  a^k  the  assistance  of  their  armies. 
Lwan  Yin  came  to  l.oo  to  ask  the  aid  of  an 
army  from  it.  Mfttig  lleen-tize  said,  He  will 
be  victorious.” ' 

Par.  6.  Yen-iing  was  in  Clring.  The  name 
remains  in  the  dis.  so  called,  in  the  dep.  of  K‘ae* 
fung.  There  had  been  a State  of  Yen,  which 
was  extinguished  and  incorporated  with  Ch*ing 
by  duke  Woo. 

The  Chuen  says: — ‘On  Mow-yin,  the  armies 
of  Tsin  commenced  their  march;  and  dicing, 
hearing  of  their  approach,  sent  word  to  Ts'oo, 
Yaou  Kuw-urh  going  with  the  messenger.  The 
viscount  of  Ts’oo  marched  to  the  relief  of  Ch‘ing. 
The  minister  of  War  [Tsze-fan]  commanded  the 
army  of  the  centre ; the  chief  minister  ['raze* 
ch‘ung]  commanded  on  the  left,  and  Tsze-sm, 
minister  of  the  Right,  on  the  right.  As  they 
passed  by  Shin,  'I'sze-fan  entered  the  city,  to 
tee  Shin  Shuli-she  [see  on  XV.  7],  and  askt'd 
him  what  he  ihougnt  of  the  exp^ition.  The 
other  replied,  Virtuous  goodness,  punishments, 
; religion,  righteousness,  propriety,  ami  good  faith, 
all  are  the  appliances  of  war.  Virtuous  gc^- 
ness  appears  in  the  exercise  of  kindness;  punish- 
! ment  in  the  conx'ction  of  w*hat  is  wrong,  religion 
. in  the  service  of  the  Spirits;  righteousness  in 
\ the  establishment  of  what  is  Umeflcial;  proprie* 
j ty  in  doing  things  at  the  proper  times;  and  good 
faith  in  the  watchful  kee]>ing  of  everything. 
[When  these  things  obtain],  the  people  live  well 
I off.  and  their  virtue  is  correct;  all  movements 
! are  with  advantage,  and  affairs  are  rightly 
ordered;  the  seaM>ns  are  >dl  accorded  with,  and 
everything  is  pmsperous;  harmony  prevails  be- 
tween su|>crior8  and  inferiors;  :«ll  movements 
are  made  without  insuhonlinate  op|>osition; 
whatever  the  superiors  require  is  responde<l  to; 
everyone  knows  his  duty.  Hence  it  is  said  in 
the  ode  (She,  IV.  I.  [».]  X.), 
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* Tilou  didst  establish  [and  nourish]  the 
multituden  of  our  jK-ople, — 

The  immcnae  gift  of  thy  gcx>dncM.' 

In  ron»e<)ucnceof  this,  [in  that  ancient  time],  the 
Spirits  sent  down  their  blessing,  and  the  seasims 
all  passed  without  ealamity  or  injury.  The 
wants  of  the  people  were  abundantly  supplied, 
and  with  consenting  harmony  they  rcc  ived  the 
orders  of  their  superiors.  Tlicy  all  did  their 
utmost  to  obey  those  orders,  and  would  derote 
thentsclves  to  ileath  to  supply  the  places  of  sny 
that  were  lacking.  This  was  the  way  to  K‘cure 
victory  in  battle.  But  now  [the  government  oO 
Ts'oo  abanduna  the  people  in  the  State  itself, 
and  it  breaks  off  its  friendships  with  other 
States;  it  irreligiously  violates  its  covenants, 
and  eats  its  words;  it  mores  in  the  season  when 
it  ought  not  to  do  so,  and  wearies  its  people  to 
gratify  [its  ambition].  The  i»eople  Imve  lost  their 
confidence  in  its  go^  faith;  let  them  advance 
or  retire,  they  aill  be  held  guilty.  When  men 
are  thus  anxious  alKnit  what  will  come  to  them, 
who  will  be  prepared  to  go  to  the  death?  Do 
you.  Sir,  do  your  utmost,  but  I shall  not  see  you 
again.**  Vaou  Kow-urh  returnee!  [to  (*h‘ing] 
before  the  messenger,  and  Tsze-sre  asked  him 
[about  the  army  of  Ts'oo],  He  replii*<i.  Its 
iitHrch  is  rapid,  and  it  passes  through  danger- 
ous passes  without  order.  The  rapidity  of  its 
march  leads  to  the  want  of  proper  thought,  and 
its  neglect  of  order  disorgani/os  its  ranks.  With  • 
out  thought  and  with  its  ranks  disordered,  how 
can  it  flglit?  1 am  afraid  that  Ts'oo  will  be  of 
no  use  to  us." 

‘In  the  5ih  month,  the  army  of  Tsin  crossed  the 
Ho,  and  hoard  of  the  approach  of  that  of  Ts‘oo. 
Tan  W&n-tsze  wished  that  they  should  return,  and 
said,  ‘‘  If  we  make  os  if  we  were  avoiding  Ts^uo,  it 
may  lighten  [onr  own]  sorrow.  IVe  cannot  unite 
the  States  in  ullegiance  to  Tsin.  Let  us  leave  that 
to  some  one  who  can  unite  and  bold  them  all. 
If  we,  the  ministers  of  Tsin,  can  harmoniously 
serve  our  ruler,  we  may  be  well  content."  Woo- 
tsze  refused  to  take  this  counsel;  and  in  the  Gth 
month.  Tsin  and  I's'oo  met  at  Yen-ling.  ['I'hen] 
Fan  WAn-tszc  did  not  want  to  fight,  but  Keuh 
Che  said  to  him,  “At  the  battle  of  Han  [See 
V.  XV.  18],  duke  iiwuy  could  not  marshal  his 
troops;  at  the  battle  of  Ke  [See  V.xxxiii.  8], 
Seen  Chin  [died,  and]  could  not  return  with  an 
account  of  his  commission;  at  the  battle  of  Peih 
[See  VII.  xii.  3],  Seun  Pih  could  not  return  by 
the  way  he  had  advanced.  These  battles  were 
all  to  the  disgrace  of  Tsin; — you,  Sir,  are  your- 
self acquainted  with  the  history  of  our  funner 
rulers.  If  we  now  avoid  Ts*oo,  it  will  be  an 
ailditional  disgrace."  Wfln-tsze  replied,  “There 
was  reason  for  the  frequent  battles  of  our  former 
rulers.  [In  their  times],  Ts*ln,  the  Tcih,  Ts‘e, 
and  Ts'oo  were  all  powerful  enemies;  and  if 
they  had  not  exerted  their  strength,  their  de- 
tceiidants  would  have  been  reduced  to  weakness. 
But  now  three  of  those  strong  ones  have  sub- 
mitted, and  wc  have  only  to  cope  with  Tsoo. 
It  Is  only  a aage  ruler  who  can  safely  be  without 
trouble  cither  from  abroad  or  within  his  State. 
Excepting  under  a sage  ruler,  when  there  is 
quietness  abroad,  sorrow  is  sure  to  spring  up  at 
home;  why  should  we  not  leave  Ts'oo  to  be  an 
occasion  of  apprehension  to  us  from  abroad  ?" 

‘On  K&ih-woo,  the  last  day  of  the  month,  the 
army  of  Ts'oo  came  close  up  to  that  of  Tsin. 


and  drew  up  in  order  of  battle.  The  officers  of 
Tsin  were  jterplexcd  by  this  movement,  when 
Fan  K'ae  [A  lad,  son  of  Wtn-tsze]  ran  forward, 
and  said,  “Stop  up  the  wells,  and  level  the 
cooking  places,  marshal  the  army  within  the 
encampment,  and  make  room  for  the  heads  of 
the  columns  to  Issue.  Between  Tsin  and  TsNx> 
victory  must  be  the  gift  of  Heaven; — what 
necessity  is  there  for  being  perplexed  ?"  W io- 
ta 7.  c took  a lance  and  chased  [his  son],  saying, 
“l*he  preservation  or  ruin  of  the  Slate  depends 
on  Heaven ; what  doea  a boy  like  you  know  ?" 
Lwan  Shoo  said,  “'Fhe  army  of  Ts'oo  Is  fall 
of  levity.  Let  os  keep  firm  within  our  en- 
trcnchntents,  and  in  3 days  it  will  be  sure  to 
withdraw.  If  we  then  attack  it,  wc  shall  get 
the  victory."  Keoh  Che  said,  “ Ts‘oo  affords  os 
six  advantages,  wliich  should  not  be  lost: — the 
two  ministers  [commanding  it]  hate  each  other; 
the  king*8  soldWs  are  old;  the  army  of  Ch'ing 
is  marshalled,  but  not  in  good  onler;  the  wild 
tribes  of  the  south  are  there,  but  their  forces 
arc  not  marshalled;  the  army  of  Ts'oo  has  been 
marshalled  without  regard  to  its  being  the  last 
day  of  ihc  month;  there  was  a clamour  during 
the  marshalling,  and  there  is  still  more  now 
that  it  it  effected,  each  man  looking  behind  him, 
without  any  heart  fur  fighting.  The  old  soldiers 
cannot  be  good ; and  with  them  to  violate  the 
day  which  Heaven  ri>quires  men  to  stand  In 
awe  on, — we  shall  surely  conquer.” 

‘The  visirount  uf  Ts'oo  got  up  on  a carriage 
with  a look-out  on  it  to  survey  the  arra^  of 
'I'sin;  and  Tsze-ch'ung  sent  the  grand-adminis* 
tratur,  Fih  Chow-le  [See  the  Chuen  after  p.  9 
of  last  year]  to  wait  b^ind  him.  The  king  said, 
“Tliere  are  men  running  to  the  left  and  to  the 
right.  What  does  that  mean?”  “They  are 
calling  the  officers,"  replied  Chow-le.  “They 
are  all  collected  in  the  army  of  the  centre." 
“They  arc  met  to  take  counsel."  “They  are 
piudiing  a tent.”  “It  is  reverently  to  divine 
before  the  Spirit-tablets  of  Tsin’s  former  rulers,” 
“They  are  removing  the  tent.”  “The  com- 
mands of  the  marquis  are  about  to  be  given 
fortli.”  “There  is  a great  clamour,  and  there 
arc  clouds  of  dust”  “They  ore  shutting  up 
the  wells  and  levelling  the  cooking  places  in 
order  to  form  their  ranks.”  -“They  had  mounted 
their  carriages,  and  now  the  men  on  the  left  and 
right  descend,  with  their  weapons  in  their 
hands.”  “ It  ia  to  hear  the  speech  of  the  gen- 
eral.” “ Will  they  fight  ?”  “ 1 cannot  yet  tell." 
“They  hod  [again]  mounted  their  carriages, 
and  [again]  those  on  the  left  aud  right  descend." 
"It  is  to  pray  in  reference  to  the  battle." 
Chow-le  [also]  told  the  king  about  the  mar- 
quis’s own  men. 

'[At  the  raine  time],  Mmou  Fun-hwang  [A 
fugitive  from  TsSk>,  a son  of  Tow  Tscoou ; see  the 
Chuen  after  VII.  iv.  6],  was  by  the  side  of  the 
marquis  of  Tsin,  and  told  him  about  the  king's 
own  men.  Ou  both  sides  [the  armies]  said, 
“ There  is  an  officer  of  our  State  [with  the  ene- 
my], and  tlieir  number  is  great,  not  to  be  re- 
sisted.” Miiaou  Fun-hwang  said  to  the  marquis, 
“ The  best  soldiers  of  Ts'oo  are  in  the  army  of 
the  centre,  which  is  made  up  of  clans  descended 
from  the  kings  of  Ts'oo.  Divide  your  beat 
soldiers  and  attack  the  left  and  right  armies  of 
Ts'oo,  and  then  bring  all  your  three  onuies  to- 
gether against  the  king's  men  ; in  this  way  yon 
will  inflict  on  Ts'oo  a great  defeat.”  The  mar- 
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quis  coiifulted  the  roilfoU  about  it  when  the  di- 
viner said,  **Thc  result  is  fortunnte.  The 
diagram  found  is  fvh  (==)*  which  indicates 
that  tiie  southern  State  is  reduced  to  extremi- 
ty ; its  great  king  is  shot,  and  hit  in  his  eye. 
If  this,— the  State  reduced  to  extremity  and  its 
king  woundetl — does  not  intimate  defeat,  what 
would  you  wait  for  ? ” 

*The marquis  accordingly  [determined  to  fight]. 
In  fhmt  of  his  entrenchments  there  was  a slough, 
and  to  avoid  it  the  chariots  separated,  aome 
going  to  the  left,  and  some  to  the  right.  E of 
Poo  (Kcoli  E)  was  charioteer  to  the  marquis,  and 
Lwan  K^ccn  was  spearman  on  the  right.  P'ftng 
Ming  drove  king  Kung  of  Ts^>o,  with  P*wan 
Tang  on  the  right.  Shih  Show  drove  duke 
Ch'ing  of  Ch^ing,  with  T'ang  Kow  on  the  right. 
Uwan  [Woo-tsze]  and  Fan  [Wftn-tsze],  with 
their  clansmen,  advanced  on  either  side  of  the 
marquis,  whose  carriage  sank  in  the  alough. 
Lwan  Shoo  came  to  take  him  into  hii,  but  K*^n 
said,  “ Retire,  Shoo.  You  have  the  great  charge 
from  the  States  and  how  can  you  take  it  on  you 
[to  abandon  it  for  another]?  Moreover,  to 
encroach  on  the  office  of  another  is  presumption ; 
to  abandon  your  own  office  is  an  act  of  disrespect; 
to  leave  your  own  game  is  treachery.  Here  are 
three  offences,  which  you  must  not  incur." 
[With  these  words]  he  dragged  [the  carriage  of] 
the  marquis  out  of  the  slough. 

‘ On  K wei-sze,  Tang,  [the  son]  of  P*wan  Wang 
and  Yang  Yew-ke  had  set  buff-coats  and  shot  at 
them,  their  arrows  going  through  seven  at  once. 
[The  spectators]  took  [the  proof  of  their  skill 
and  strength]  to  show  it  to  the  king,  saying, 
‘‘Since  you  have  two  officers  like  these,  you 
need  not  be  anxious  about  the  battle."  'I'he 
king,  however,  was  angry,  and  said  [to  the 
archers],  “ You  are  a great  disgrace  to  the  State. 
To-morrow  morning,  your  archery  will  be  found 
tlic  art  that  will  cause  your  death." 

‘E  of  Leu  [Wei  E]  dreamt  that  he  discharged 
an  arrow  at  the  moon,  and  hit  it,  but  that,  on 
retiring,  he  got  into  the  mire.  An  interpreter 
told  him,  “ [Princes  of]  the  surname  Ke  are 
represented  by  the  sun ; those  of  other  surnames, 
by  the  moon.  Your  dream  must  respect  the 
king  of  Ts‘oo,— you  shall  shoot  and  hit  him; 
but  the  getting  into  the  mire,  as  you  retired, 
shows  tliat  you  will  also  die."  In  the  battle, 
accordingly,  E shot  king  Kung  in  the  eye.  The 
king  called  for  Yang  Yew-ke,  and  gave  him  two 
arrows,  that  he  might  shoot  Leu  £.  [I'he  first] 
hit  him  in  the  neck,  so  that  be  fell  dead  on  his 
quiver,  and  Yew-ke  returned  the  other  arrow, 
and  reported  the  execution  of  his  commission. 

*K^h  Che  three  times  met  the  viscount’s 
soldiers;  and  whenever  he  saw  the  viscount,  be 
dismounied  from  his  chariot,  took  off  his  helmet, 
and  ran  like  the  wind.  I'he  viscount  sent  Scang, 
minister  of  Works,  to  salute  him,  and  present 
him  with  a bow,  saying,  ‘*In  a time  of  so  much 
business  and  excitement  as  the  present,  that  i 
man  with  the  gaiters  of  red  leather  shows  him-  I 
self  a superior  man.  [Say  that]  1 am  afraid  j 
lest,  running  as  he  docs  when  be  recognizes  mo, 
he  should  hurt  himself."  When  Kik>h  Che  saw 
tlic  stranger,  he  took  off  his  helmet,  received  his 
messagev  and  then  said,  “1,  Che,  the  minister  of 
another  State,  following  my  ruler  to  the  wars, 
the  powerful  influence  of  your  ruler  find 
myself  among  the  buffcoats  and  helmets.  1 do 
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I not  dare  to  kneel  in  acknowledgment  of  your 
message,  but  I venture  to  say  how  the  coii- 
dcMcension  of  it  from  your  ruler  makes  me  feel 
not  at  ease.  In  consequence  of  present  circum- 
stances, I will  venture  with  my  hands  to  tho 
ground  to  salute  his  messenger."  And  thus  he 
saluted  the  messenger  three  times,  and  then  with- 
drew. 

* Han  Reneh  of  Tsin  was  pursuing  the  earl 
Ch‘ing,  when  his  charioteer.  Too  H w&n-lo,  said  to 
him,  Let  us  make  haste  after  him.  His  driver 
often  looks  round,  and  has  not  his  mind  upon  hU 
horses.  He  can  be  overtaken."  Han  Keueh, 
however,  said,  “ I ought  not  a second  time  to 
disgrace  the  ruler  of  a State  [See  the  account 
of  the  battle  of  Gan  in  the  2d  year];"  and  de- 
sisted from  the  pursuit. 

‘ Kwh  Che  [ihenj  pursued  the  earl,  and  the 
spearman  on  nis  right,  Fuh  llan-hoo,  said  to 
him,  “ Let  some  runners  get  l>efore  and  intercept 
him,  and  I will  get  into  his  chariot  from  behind, 
capture  him,  and  descend."  Kwh  Che  said. 

Ho  who  injures  the  ruler  of  a State  gets  pun- 
ished and  also  gave  up  the  pursuit  Shih 
Show  [The  earl’s  charioteer;  see  above]  then 
said,  “ It  was  only  because  duke  E of  Wei  would 
not  take  down  his  flag,  that  he  was  defeated  at 
Yung  [Sec  on  IV.  ii.  7.  Tlie  present  passage 
Shows  that  we  should  there  read 
and  he  put  the  carl's  flag  into  the  quiver.  T*an 
Kow  [the  spearman]  said  to  Shih  Show,  “ You 
are  by  our  ruler’s  side.  Our  defeat  is  great.  I 
am  not  so  important  as  you.  Do  you  make  your 
escape  with  the  earl,  and  let  me  remain  here." 
And  there  he  died. 

* The  army  of  Ts*oo  drew  near  to  a dangerous 
pass,  and  Shuh-shan  Jen  said  to  Yang  Yew-ke, 
“ Notwithstanding  the  king's  command,  it  being 
for  the  State,  you  must  shoot."  Yew-ke  shot 
two  arrows,  each  of  which  killed  its  man.  Shuh- 
shan  Jen  seized  a man,  and  hurled  him  agaiii«t 
the  cross  bar  in  front  of  his  chariot  which  was 
broken  by  the  force;  and  the  army  of  TsIn, 
[seeing  such  archery  and  such  strength],  stop- 
ped its  pursuit,  having  made  a prisoner  of  Fei, 
a son  of  the  viscount  of  Ts‘oo. 

‘ Lwan  K‘wn,  seeing  the  flag  of  Tsze-ch‘ung, 
made  a request  to  the  marquis,  saying,  “The 
people  of  TsSx>  say  that  flag  is  the  signal  flag  of 
Tsie-ch‘ung.  That  then  is  Tsze-ch‘ung.  For- 
merly, when  1 was  sent  on  a mission  toTs‘oo,  he 
asked  me  in  what  the  valour  of  Tsiu  was  seen. 
I told  him  it  was  seen  in  our  love  of  orderly 
arrangement,  and  when  he  asked  in  what 
sides.  I said,  in  our  love  of  being  leisurely.  Now 
his  State  and  ours  have  engaged  in  battle,  with- 
out any  messenger  having  gone  from  us ; — that 
U not  what  can  be  called  overly  arrangement. 
And  if  in  (be  time  of  action  1 eat  my  words, 
that  cannot  be  called  acting  leisurely.  Allow 
me  to  send  a drink  to  him."  The  marquis 
granted  the  request,  and  K een  then  sent  a 
messenger  with  a vessel  of  spirits  to  Tsze- 
ch'ung,  and  to  say  for  liim  self,  “My  ruler, 
through  want  of  other  officers,  has  employed  me 
to  be  in  attendance  on  him  with  my  spear,  so 
that  I cannot  in  person  dispense  bounty  to  your 
followers,  and  have  sent  8o-and-So  with  a drink 
to  you  in  my  room."  Tsze-ch‘ung  said,  “This 
must  be  in  consequence  of  what  he  said  to  roe 
in  Ts‘oo;— do  1 nut  remember  his  words?"  He 
then  received  the  vessel  and  drank,  let  the 
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messenger  go,  and  resumed  the  beating  of  his  | 
drum. 

' It  was  morning  when  the  fighting  began, 
and  when  the  store  appeared^  it  was  not  over. 
Tsze>fan  ordered  the  officers  of  the  army  to  cx< 
amine  the  wounded,  to  supply  from  the  reserves 
the  place  of  those  who  had  fallen,  to  re]>air  the 
buff-coats  and  weapons,  to  inspect  the  chariots 
and  horses,  and  that  all  should  take  a meal  at 
cock-crow,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  orders.  On  the 
side  of  Tsin  they  were  troubled  about  these 
arrangements,  and  Meaou  Fun-hwang  went 
round  the  host,  saying,  lieview  the  reserves, 
and  supply  the  place  of  the  fallen;  feed  your 
horses  and  sharpen  your  weapons;  maintain  the 
same  array,  and  strengthen  your  ranks;  take  a 
meal  in  your  tents,  and  repeat  your  prayers; — 
to-morrow  we  will  resume  the  engagement.”  At 
the  same  time  they  let  go  some  of  their  prisoners. 

* When  tlie  king  heard  this,  be  called  Tsae- 
fan  to  him  to  consult,  but  Tsae-fan’s  servant, 
Kuh-yang,  had  supplied  him  with  spirits  till  he 
WHS  now  drunk,  and  not  able  to  see.  The  king 
said,  **  Heaven  is  defeating  Troo.  We  must 
not  remain  here.”  He  withdrew  accordingly 
during  the  night,  and  Tsin  enteretl  the  camp  of 
Ts*oo,  and  found  grain  in  it  sufficient  for  three 
days.  Fan  Wftn-tszo  stood  before  the  marquis’s 
horses,  and  said,  “ With  your  lordship  so  young, 
and  your  officers  so  wanting  in  ability,  however  I 
did  we  attain  to  this?  Let  your 'lordship  be-  I 
ware  [of  being  lifted  up].  It  is  said  in  one  of 
the  Books  of  Chow  (Shoo,  V.  ix,  23)  that  ‘ the 
appointments  of  Heaven  are  not  constant,*  in- 
dicating that  it  is  virtue  [which  secures  them].” 

Par.  7.  See  on  V.  xxviiL  6.  The  remarks 
made  there  on  Tih-thin’s  death  are  applicable 
here  to  that  of  Tsze-fan.  He  is  called  the 
Kung-tsze,  being  a son  of  duke  Muh.  The 
Chuen  says; — ‘The  army  of  Ts‘oo  reluruetl,  and 
when  it  had  got  as  far  as  Ilea,  the  king  sent  a 
messenger  to  Tsse-fan  saying,  “ When  a former 
great  officer  of  our  State  [Tih-shin]  caused  the 
overthrow  of  his  army,  tho  ruler  was  not  present. 
Do  not  consider  [the  present  disaster]  as  your 
fault ; — the  guilt  of  it  Xiongs  to  me.”  Tsze-fan 
bowed  twice,  with  his  head  to  the  ground,  and 
said,  “The  king  grants  me  death,  and  I will  die 
without  shrinkiug  from  it  My  soldiers  did 
really  flue,  and  1 feel  that  the  guilt  is  mine.*’ 
[At  the  same  time],  Tsze-ch‘ung  sent  a measage 
to  Tsze-fan,  saying,  “ You  have  heard  the  case 
of  him  who  formerly  lost  liis  army;  why  should 
you  not  consider  and  act  acco^ingly  ?”  He 
replied,  “Though  there  had  not  bwn  such  a 
case,  dare  I do  anything  but  approve  of  your 
command  [thus  conveyed]?  Having  lost  our 
ruler’s  army,  dare  1 forget  to  die  ?”  The  king 
sent  to  stop  him  from  his  purpose,  but,  before 
the  messenger  arrived,  he  had  died  [by  his  own 
hand].’ 

Par.  6.  8ha-suy  was  in  Snng, — 6 It  to  the 
west  of  the  pres.  dls.  city  of  Ning-Hng 
dep.  Kwei-tih,  Ho-nan.  If  we  translate  'W  by 
'had  a meeting,’  as  in  other  cases,  then  the 
b^inning  and  ending  of  the  par.  would  not 
agree.  The  duke  was  disgraced,  say  the  critics, 
by  the  marquis  of  Tsin ; and  if  there  had  been 
reason  for*the  disgrace,  then  Ck>nfueius  would 
have  concealed  it,  as  his  duty  to  bis  native  State 
required  him  to  do.  But  as  in  this  case  Loo 


was  in  the  right  and  Tsin  in  the  wrong,  the  text 
does  not  shrink  from  intimating  the  disgrace! 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  disgrace  is  in- 
timated in  a very  indefinite  manner. 

'Hie  Cimen  says; — ‘On  the  day  of  the  battle, 
Kwoh  Tso  and  Kaou  Woo-k‘cw  of  Ts*e  reached 
the  army  [ot  Tsin] ; the  marquis  of  Wei  com- 
menced his  march  [to  join  it]  from  his  capital; 
and  thedukeprocoMedfrom  Hwae-t'uy.  Seuen- 
pih  [Shuh-sun  K‘caou-joo]  had  an  intrigue  with 
Muh  K^ng  [the  duke’s  mother],  and  wanted  to 
make  away  with  Ke  and  Ming  [Ke-sun  llftng- 
foo  or  Ke  W&n-tsze,  and  Ming  il&.‘n-tsze  or 
Chung-sun  Mceh]  and  appropriate  their  pro- 
perty. When  the  duke  was  commencing  his 
march,  Muh  Keang  escorted  him,  and  urged 
him  to  drive  out  those  two  ministers;  but  he 
represented  to  her  his  difficulties  with  Tsin,  and 
begged  [that  the  matter  might  be  in  abeyance] 
till  his  return,  when  he  would  hear  her  com- 
mands. She  was  angry ; and  the  duke's  two 
half  brothers  Yen  and  Ts‘oo  [just  then]  hurry- 
ing past,  she  pointed  to  them,  and  said,  “If  you 
refuse,  either  of  these  may  Iw  our  ruler.”  The 
duke  waited  at  Hwae-t'uy,  renewing  his  orders 
for  a careful  watch  to  be  roaiutained  in  the  pa- 
lace, and  Appointed  officers  to  guard  [the  city]. 
After  this  he  marched,  but  tho  delay  made  him 
too  late  [for  the  battle].  He  had  appointed 
Mfing  Hcen-tszc  to  keep  guard  in  the  palace. 

* 'ilio  meeting  in  autumn  at  Sha-suy  was  to  take 
measures  for  the  invasion  of  Ch‘ing.  Seuen-pih 
sent  information  to  K^h  Ch'ow  that  the  duke 
had  waited  In  Uwae-t‘uy,  till  he  should  see  which 
side  conquered.  [Now]  Kikih  Ch'ow  command- 
ed the  new  army,  and  was  president  of  [his 
branch  of]  the  ducal  relatives,  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  States  of  the  east.  He  took  bribes 
from  Scuen-nili,  and  accused  the  duke  to  the 
marquis  of  iVn,  who  consequently  refused  to 
see  him.’ 

Par.  9.  [The  Chuen  appends  here: — ‘The 
people  of  Ts'aou  made  a petition  to  Tsin,  saying, 
“Since  our  last  ruler,  duke  Scuen,  left  the 
world,  our  people  hare  been  saying,  ‘ How  is  it 
that  our  sorrows  do  not  ever  come  to  an  end  ? ’ 
And  now  you  have  further  punished  our  present 
ruler,  so  as  to  send  into  exile  his  brother  [See 
on  XV.  pp.8, 4],  the  guardian  of  the  altars  of 
Ts'aou  [Sw  on  p.  of  last  year]  ? Thus  you  are 
greatly  destroying  Ts'aou.  Is  it  not  becauee 
our  foi-mer  ruler  was  chargeable  with  offences? 
If  [our  present  one]  be  guilty,  yet  be  had  taken 
his  place  in  an  assembly  [of  the  States].  Your 
lordship  is  chief  and  leader  of  the  States,  be- 
cause the  punishments  you  have  inflicted  have 
not  been  contrarr  to  virtue; — liow  is  it  that 
your  dealings  with  our  poor  State  should  be  the 
single  exception  to  this?  We  venture  thua 
privately  to  set  forth  our  caao.”  ’] 

Par.  10.  The  viscount  of  Yin  was  a noble 
and  minister  of  the  royal  court,  his  city  of  Yin 
being,  probably,  In  tho  pres,  dia  of  E-yang 
Ho-nan.  That  Tsin  should 
call  out  a minister  of  Chow  to  accompany  it  in 
the  invasion  of  another  State  shows  how  loir 
the  royal  authority  was  now  reduced. 

The  Chuen  says:— ‘In  the  7th  month,  the 
duke  joined  duke  Woo  of  Yin  and  the  States  in 
an  invasion  of  Ch'ing.  When  he  was  about  to 
set  out,  Muh  Keang  laid  her  commands  on  him 
in  the  same  way  as  before,  while  he  also  repeat- 
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ed  his  arrangements  for  keeping  guard,  and 
went  Ills  way.  The  armies  of  the  other  Statee 
halted  on  the  west  of  Ch'ing,  and  our  army 
halted  at  Tuh-yang,  not  daring  to  pass  through 
that  State.  Tsze'shuh  Shing-pih  [The  Kung>sun 
Ying*ts‘eJ  sent  Shuh>sun  raou  [brother  of 
K‘caou-joo]  to  ask  a party  from  the  army  of  Tsin 
to  come  and  meet  us,  saying  he  would  remain 
without  eating,  in  the  borders  of  Ch'ing,  till  it  ar- 
rived. When  the  party  did  come  to  meet  us, 
Shing-pih  had  lieen  waiting  for  it  4 days  without 
eating  anything ; and  then  he  gave  food  to  Paou’s 
messenger  [also],  before  he  ate  hinisclf.  The 
States  then  removed  [with  their  forces]  to  Che- 
t'iien.  Che  Woo-tszc  (Seun  Ying)  was  acting  as 
the  assistant-commander  of  the  3d  army;  and 
with  it  and  some  forces  of  the  States,  he  made  an 
incursion  intoChdn.  as  far  as  Ming-luh.  Thence 
he  went  on  into  Ts*ae  ; and  before  he  returned, 
the  States  had  removed  to  Ying-shang.  There, 
on  Mow-woo,  Tsze-han  of  Ch'ing  attacked  them 
in  (he  night,  and  the  leaders  of  the  aniiies  of 
Sung,  Ts‘e,  and  Wei  all  got  separated  from 
them.’ 

Par.  11.  The  Chnen  says: — “The  people  of 
Ts'aou  again  liegged  Tsin  [to  return  to  them 
their  earl].  The  marquis  said,  **If  Tsze-tsang 
return,  I will  send  back  your  ruler.”  Tsze- 
tsang  did  return  [from  Sung]  [See  on  p.  4 of 
last  year],  ami  then  the  earl  returned  to  Ts'aou. 
Tsze-tsang  surrendered  [to  hU  brother]  hit  city 
and  his  office  of  minister,  and  did  not  leave  [his 
house  to  engage  in  the  public  service].* 

Par.  12.  Wc  must  understand  that  Ke-sun 
llAng-foo  M'as  in  attendance  on  the  duke  in  the 
invasion  of  Ch'ing.  T'caou-k’Cw  was  a city  of 
Tsin,  but  its  situation  is  not  known.  Kung- 
yang  ha« 

'I'he  Chucii  says: — ‘Scuen-pih  [K'eaou-joo] 
sent  word  to  KcH>h  Ch*ow,  saying,  “ Kc  and 
Mftng  are  in  1a>o  what  Lwan  ami  Fan  are  in 
T«in;*“by  them  is  all  the  actitm  of  the  govt, 
determined.  Now  they  have  consulted  together, 
and  say,  '*'riic  govt,  of  Tsin  issues  from  many 
gates;  Tsin  is  not  to  be  followed.  We  had  lH?t- 
ter  serve  Ts'e  or  Ts'oo.  [In  any  wise]  we  can 
only  perish;  we  will  not  follow  Tsin.*  If  you 
wish  to  get  your  will  in  Loo,  let  me  ask  you  to 
detain  Hflng-foo.  and  put  him  to  death.  I will 
[here]  cut  off  Mik.>h,  and  serve  Tsin  with  an 
unwavering  fidelity.  When  Lw  does  not  waver 
in  its  adherence  C4)  Tsin,  the  smaller  States  an* 
sure  to  agree  in  their  service.  If  you  do  not  do 
as  I n*qucst,  when  he  returns,  he  is  sure  to 
revolt  from  you.”  In  the  9th  montli.  the  people 
of  'i'sin  seizeil  and  held  Ke  Wtn-tszc  in  T'eaou- 
k'ew. 

‘ riie  duke,  returning  [from  the  expedition], 
waited  in  Tun,  while  he  sent  Tsze-shuh  Shing- 
pih  to  ask  Tsin  to  liberate  Kc-sun.  Kwh 
C'h'ow  said  to  him,  If  you  will  take  off  Chung- 
•un  Mceh,  and  we  detain  [here]  Ke-sun  IlAng- 
foo,  I will  be  more  friendly  with  your  State 
than  with  our  own  ducal  House.”  Shing-pih 
replied,  “ You  must  have  heard  all  about  K'eaou- 
joo.  If  you  take  away  Mceh  and  IlAug-foo,  it 
will  be  a great  casting  away  of  Loo,  and  will 
involve  my  ruler  in  guilt  [towards  you].  But 
if  you  will  not  cast  away,  but  bestow  on 
it  your  favour  a.s  a blessing  of  the  duke  of 
Chow,  so  that  my  ruler  can  [continue  to]  serve 
yours,  then  tliese  two  men  are  the  ministers  on 


whom  Loo’s  altars  depend.  Destroy  them  in  tha 
morning,  and  in  the  evening  Loo  is  lost  to  you, 
for  it  lies  near  to  the  States  that  are  hostile  to 
you.  If  it  be  once  lost  to  you  and  bvci>me 
hostile,  how  can  you  remedy  such  an  issue?” 
K^h  Ch'ow  urged,  **  I will  ask  a city  for  you.” 
The  other  replied,  **  I am  but  an  ordinary  un- 
derling of  Loo;  dare  1 seek  to  become  great 
through  your  great  State?  I have  received  niy 
ruler’s  order  to  present  to  you  this  request.  If 
I obtain  it,  your  gift  will  be  great;  what  more 
should  I seek  for?” 

‘Fan  WAn-tsze  said  to  Lwao  Woo-tszo,  ” Ke- 
sun  has  been  minister  to  two  marquises  of  Loo, 
yet  his  concubines  have  never  worn  silk,  and 
his  horses  have  not  fed  on  grain.  If  we  believe 
the  slanderous  and  bad.  and  cast  away  the  loyal 
and  good,  how  shall  wc  aitpear  to  the  Slates? 
Tsze-shuh  Ying-ts*e  has  dueharged  his  ruler’s 
commission  without  any  selfishness.  He  consult- 
ed for  his  State,  wiihout  swerving  from  his 
purpose ; consideration  for  himself  did  not  make 
him  forget  his  ruler.  If  wc  deny  his  request, 
we  shall  be  abandoning  a good  man.  You  ought 
to  take  measures  accordingly.”  [On  t!>is],  they 
agreed  to  peace  with  Loo,  and  liberatc<i  Ke-sun.* 

Par.  13.  On  the  liberation  of  Ke  WAn-tsze, 
the  scale  turned  against  K‘caou-joo.  The  Chuen 
says:— 'In  winter,  in  the  10th  month,  [the 
pe(.>ple  drove]  away  Shuh-aun  K'eaou-joo.  and 
[the  great  officers]  entered  into  a covenant 
regarding  him.  He  fled  to  Ts'e.’ 

Par.  14.  The  Chuen  says: — ‘In  the  12th 
month,  Ke-sun  and  Keoh  made  a covenant  in 
Hoo.  [Ke-sun]  then  returned  to  Ivoo,  an<l  put 
to  death  the  duke’s  half  brother  Yen  [see  on  p. 
8].  [Loo  subsequently]  called  Shuh-sun  Pami 
from  Ts'e.  and  made  him  the  repri'sentaVivc  [of 
the  Shuh-sun  family]; — see  in  the  2d  year  of 
next  Bo»>k.’  Hoo. — see  Ill.xxiii.  10. 

Par.  15.  ['Fho  Chuen  gives  here  two  narra- 
tives:— 1st,  ‘Sbing  MAng-tszo  [the  mother  of 
the  marquis  of  Ts'e,  a daughter  of  the  House  of 
Sung;  the  e^est  daughter  by  a concubine]  l>egan 
an  intrigue  with  K'eauu-jou,  and  gave  him  a 
position  between  that  of  Kauu  and  Kwuli.  Ho 
said,  lH>wever,  *‘I  must  not  be  charged  with 
such  an  offence  a second  lime,”  and  fled  to  Wei, 
where  also  his  position  was  between  that  of  its 
ministers.’  2d,  ‘The  marquis  of  Tsin  sent  Kcoh 
Che  to  Chow  to  present  the  spoils  of  Ts'oo;  and 
there,  in  talking  with  duke  t^ang  of  Shen,  ho 
frequently  boasted  of  his  services.  The  vis- 
count of  Shen  said  to  the  great  officers  of  the 
court,  “ Ke  of  WAn  [Kwh  Che;  see  the  Chuen 
at  the  end  of  the  11th  year]  will  come  loan 
evil  end!  His  position  is  below  that  of  seven 
others,  and  he  seeks  to  hide  the  merit  of  those 
altove  him.  When  resentments  gather  round  a 
man,  there  is  the  root  of  all  disorder.  How  can 
he  who  excites  many  resentments  and  prepare* 
the  steps  of  disorder  continue  in  a high  position  ? 
One  of  the  Books  of  Hea  (Shoo,  III.  iii,  5)  says, 

' Should  resentment  be  waited  for  till  it 
appears? 

It  must  be  cared  for  before  it  is  seen  ;* 

showing  how  cautious  we  should  be  in  small 
things,  but  now  he  publishes  what  must  occa- 
sion resentment.  Can  that  end  well?”’] 
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Par.  16.  Th«  oxecutioa  of  Ten  U aacribed  In 
the  Chuen  on  p.  14  to  Ke  W&n-tsze,  while  here 
H would  appear  to  be  the  action  of  the  duke. 
The  duke,  no  doubt,  ordered  It  onder  the  dlrec- 
tkn  of  the  minister.  The  criiica  are  puuled  to 


account  for  U»c  execution  of  Ten,  while  hi* 
brother  Te*oo  was  spared  [See  on  p.  8],  and  the/ 
Tex  themselvea  also  with  the  force  of  the 
[See  on  V.xxviii.  2]. 


■ Seventeenth  year. 
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XVII.  1 In  the  [duke's]  seventeenth  year,  Pih-kung  Kwoh  of 
Wei  led  u force,  and  made  an  incursion  into  Ch'ing. 
2 In  summer,  the  duke  joined  the  viscount  of  Yin,  the 
vi.«count  of  Shell,  the  marquis  of  Tain,  the  marquis 
of  Ts‘e,  the  duke  of  Sung,  the  marquis  of  Wei,  the 
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earl  of  Ts'aou,  and  an  officer  of  Choo,  in  invading 
Ch‘ing. 

3 In  the  sixth  month,  on  Yiii-yew,  they  made  a covenant 

together  in  Ko-ling. 

4 In  autumn,  the  duke  arrived  from  his  meeting  [with 

the  other  prince^. 

5 Kaon  Woo-k‘iiw  ofTs'efled  to  Ken. 

6 In  the  ninth  month,  on  Sin-eirow,  we  offered  the  bor- 

der sacrifice. 

7 The  marquis  of  Tsin  sent  Seun  Ying  to  Loo  to  ask  the 

assistance  of  an  army. 

8 In  winter,  the  duke  joined  the  viscount  of  Shen,  the 

marquis  of  Tsin,  the  duke  of  Sung,  the  marquis  of 
Wei,  the  earl  of  Ts‘aoii,  an  officer  of  Ts‘e,  and  an 
officer  of  Choo,  in  invading  CliMng. 

9 In  the  eleventh  month,  tlie  duke  arrived  from  the  in- 

vasion of  Ch‘ing. 

10  On  Jin-shin,  Kung-sun  Ying-ts‘e  died  in  Lc-shin. 

11  In  the  twelfth  month,  on  Ting-sze,  the  sun  was  eclipsed. 

12  Keoh-tseu,  viscount  of  Choo,  died. 

13  Tsin  put  to  death  its  great  officers,  Kiioh  E,  Keoh 

Ch‘ow,  and  Keoh  Che. 

14  The  people  of  Ts‘oo  extinguished  Shoo-yung. 


Par.  1.  The  Chuen  Bayi; — 'ThU  year,  in 
roring,  in  the  king’s  1st  month,  Tsze-sze  of 
Ch'ing  made  an  incursion  into  (jlhe  districts  of] 
Hen  and  Hwah  in  Tsin,  when  Pih*kung  Kwoh 
of  Wei,  to  relieve  Tsin,  made  an  incursion  into 
Ch’ing,  as  far  as  Kaou-she.*  For  Kung- 
yang  has  j^.  Fih-kung  Kwoh  is  also  known 
M Pih-kung  E-tiZO  ^ ^ -^).  Too 
•ays  he  was  a great*grandf<on  of  duke  Ch'ing 
of  Wei.  Many  of  the  critics  insist  upon  a canon 
here  regarding  the  use  of  that  it  is  used 
instead  of  when  the  invasion  was  made  by 
a State  at  the  command  of  the  larger  ono  whose 
superiority  it  acknowledged.  The  canon  is  with- 
out  foundation,  and  would  only  mystify  the  text. 

Far.  2.  See  on  par.  10  of  fast  year.  In  VI. 
liv.  11,  el  a/.,  we  have  ’the  earl  of  Shen;'  here 
* the  viscount.'  The  title  had  been  reduced. 
The  Chuen  says: — *In  summer,  in  the  5th 
month,  K‘wfln  Wan,  the  eldest  son  of  the  earl 
of  Ch‘ing,  and  How  Now,  became  hostages 
inTs‘00,  andtho  two  Kung-tszes  ofTs’oo,  Ch'ing 
and  Yin,  came  to  guard  the  territory  of  Ch'ing. 
The  duke  joined  duke  Woo  of  Yin,  duke  Seang 
of  Shen,  and  [the  forces  ofj  other  States,  in  i 
invading  Ch’ing,  from  He-t’ong  to  K*euh-wei.’ 
[The  Chuen  introduces  here: — ‘When  Fan 
Win*tsze  returned  from  Yen-ling,  he  made  the 
riest  of  his  ancestral  temple  pray  that  he  might 
ie,  saying,  “Our ruler  is  haughty  andextrava- 
|rant,  and,  by  this  victory  over  hisenemies, Heaven 
IS  increasing  his  disease.  Troubles  will  mx>n  arise. 
Let  him  that  loves  me  curse  me,  so  that  I may 


soon  die,  and  not  see  those  troubles  ; — that  will 
be  niy  happiness.'  In  the  6th  month,  on  Mow* 
shin,  Sze  ^^*h  [W&n-tszej  died.'  Too  says  that 
he  committed  suicide  ( 3 but  I do  not 

know  on  vhat  authority.] 

Par.  8.  Too  says  that  Ko-ling  was  in  the 
west  of  Ch'ing  Nothing  more  U known  of  it. 
The  object  of  the  covenant,  aec.  to  Tso-she,  waa 
to  renew  tliat  of  IVeih  in  the  past  year.  The 
parties  to  the  covenant  were  of  course  the 
princes  and  ministers  mentioned  in  the  former 
par.  The  omission  of  them  here  is  unimportant, 
though  many  critics  dwell  on  it,  as  intended  to 
conceal  the  part  taken  in  the  covenant  by  the 
representatives  of  the  king. 

Par.  4.  The  duke  returned  so  soon,  the  coali- 
tion having  been  foiled.  The  Chuen  says:— 
’Tsze-eh’ung  of  Ts’oo  relieved  Ch’ing,  and  took 
post  with  his  army  at  Show-che,  on  which  [the 
armies  of]  the  States  returned.' 

Par.  6.  The  Chuen  says : — ‘ K'ing  K’ih  of 
Ts’e  had  an  intrigue  with  Shing  Mflng-tsze  [See 
the  1st  Chuen  after  p.  14  of  last  year],  and  waa 
carried  through  a street  loading  to  the  palace 
in  a carriage  along  with  a woman,  himself  dis- 
guised as  a woman.  I'aou  K'een  [A  great- 
grand-son  of  Paou  Shuh-ya  of  duke  Hwan't 
time]  saw  him,  and  tohl  Kwoh  Woo-tsze  [Kwoh 
Tso],  who  sent  for  K'ih,  and  spoke  to  him. 
K‘ib  [in  consequence]  for  a long  time  kept  in 
his  house,  but  he  informed  the  duchess  that 
Kwoh-tsze  had  l)een  reproving  him,  which  en- 
raged her  When  duke  Ling  went  to  join  [the 
' other  princes],  Kwoh-tsze  attended  him,  while 
Kaou  and  I'aou  remained  in  charge  of  the  «:api- 
i tal.  When  he  was  returning,  before  his  arrival, 
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these  officers  kept  the  gates  of  the  city  shut, 
and  made  inquisiition  for  stratu^*rs  [who  miuht 
attempt  to  enter].  On  tin*  Mftng-tsze  accused 
them,  saying  that  they  had  meant  not  to  admit 
the  duke,  but  to  appoint  duke  King's  son,  K<k>h, 
in  his  room,  and  that  Kwoh'tszi*  was  privy  to 
their  design.  In  autumn,  in  the  7th  month,  on 
Jin'ihin.  [duke  Inng]  caused  Paou  K‘lk;n's  feet 
to  be  cut  off,  and  drove  out  Kaou  Woo-k‘ew,  who 
fled  to  Keu.  [His  son],  Kaou  Joh  held  [their 
city  of]  Loo  against  the  State:  and  the  people 
of  Ts‘e  called  Paou  Kwoh  [K'een’s  brother] 
from  Loo,  and  appointed  him  the  Head  of  his 
family. 

‘ Before  tiiis,  Paou  Kwoh  had  left  the  Paou 
family  in  Ts‘e,  and  come  to  Loo,  where  ho  be- 
came K servant  to  She  Heaou-shuh  [See  the 
Chuen  on  XI.  2],  She  was  consulting  the  tor- 
toise-shell about  a steward,  and  K^wang  KifU- 
seu  was  indicated  for  tlie  ap|K>intincnt.  Now 
the  steward  of  the  She  family  had  a town  of  100  i 
houses,  which  was  assigned  to  K‘wang  Kcu-*eu. 
He,  however,  declined  the  appointment  in  fa- 
Tour  of  Paou  Kwoh,  and  gave  the  town  up  to 
him.  She  Heaou-shuh  said,  *‘The  divination 
gave  a favourable  response  for  you.”  K'wang 
replied,  “ And  what  could  be  a greater  proof  of 
it*  being  favourable  than  my  giving  the  office 
to  a faitiiful,  good  man?”  Paou  Kwoh  served 
tile  Slie  family  faitiifully,  and  therefon.*  the 
pi‘»)p!e  of  'I'sv  now  chose  him  to  lie  the  repre- 
sentative ot  tlie  Paou  family.  Chung-ne  said, 
“The  wisdom  of  Paou  Chwang-t8ze(Paou  K*een) 
was  not  equal  to  that  of  a sunflower.  Tliough 
but  a fltiMer,  it  is  able  to  protect  its  roots!’. — 
Thi*  certainly  is  not  like  one  of  Confucius’  re- 
marks; and  the  critics  unanimously  agree  in 
protesting  against  the  ascription  of  it  to  him. 

Par.  6.  The  9th  month  of  Chow  was  the  7th 
of  Hea,  when  there  ougiit  to  have  been  no  bor- 
der sacrifice.  The  use  of  before 
singular,  and  has  given  rise  to  much  speculation. 
Many  critics,  after  Kung-yang,  would  make  a 
canon,  that  is  always  used  to  iudicato  dis- 
approbation of  that  to  which  it  is  applied 
^ ^ specially 

Lew  Ch‘ang,  think  that  it  indicates  the  use  of 
a human  victim  at  this  sacrifice,  and  the 
K‘ang-he  editors  have  nciHliessly  given  an 
elaborate  refutation  of  that  view.  Maou  thinks 
the  text  is  defective. 

Parr.  7,8,9.  Foiled  in  its  previous  expedition, 
Tsin  makes  another  attempt,  equally  unsuccess- 
ful. to  regain  its  authority  over  Clring.  The 
('huen  says: — ‘In  winter,  the  States  invaded 
Ch‘ing;  and  in  the  10th  month,  on  KSng-woo, 
they  laid  siege  to  its  capital.  Kung-tszc  Shin 
of  Ts‘oo  came  to  its  relief,  and  took  post,  with 
his  army,  on  the  Joo,  on  which  [the  forces  of] 
the  States  withdrew. 

Par.  10.  For  Kung-yang  has  and 
Kuh-leang  has  Where  Le-shin  was  has 

not  been  ascertained.  There  is  a difficulty  about 
the  day  Jin-shin,  which  cannot  have  been  in  the 
11th  month  of  tliis  year.  Jin-shin  is  only  two 
days  after  Kftng-woo,  when,  according  to  the 
last  Chuen,  the  allies  laid  siege  to  the  capital  of 
Ch'ing: — some  time  in  the  10th  month.  Calcu- 
lating back  from  Ting-isze.  as  the  1st  day  of  the 


12th  month,  we  must  conclude  likewise  that 
the  II th  month  contained  no  Jin-shin  day. 
I'he  critics,  since  Kung  and  Kuh  and  their  earli- 
est editors,  make  Jin  shin  to  have  been  the  15th 
day  of  the  10th  month;  but  this  is  in  conflict 
with  the  ‘11th’  mouth  of  the  previous  paragraph. 

I Too  says  that  * the  day  is  wrong  ( Q 
meaning  that  either  the  or  the  ^ is 
wrong; — in  the  11th  month  of  this  year  there 
were  the  days  i i 'T'’ 

and  also  and  1ft  ^ 

The  Chuen  says : — * Before  this,  Shing-pih  (the 
Kung-sun  Ting-ts‘e)  dreamt  that  he  was  cross- 
ing the  11  wan,  when  some  one  gave  him  a hhtng 
gem  and  a fine  pearl,  w hich  be  ate.  He  then 
! fell  a-crying,  and  his  tears  turned  to  k^eung  gems 
and  fine  pearls,  till  his  breast  was  filled  with 
them.  After  this  he  sang: — 

“ Crossing  the  water*  of  the  Hwan, 

Tliey  gave  me  a pearl  and  a gem. 

Hume  let  me  go!  Home  let  me  go! 

My  breast  with  pearls  and  gems  is  fulL** 

[When  he  awoke],  he  was  afraid  and  did  not 
venture  to  have  the  dream  interpreted. 
turning  [now]  from  Ch*ing,  on  Jin-t>hin  be  ar- 
rived at  Le-sbin,  and  had  tlie  dream  interpreted, 
**.ving,  “I  was  afraid  it  indicated  my  death, 
and  did  not  venture  to  have  it  interpreted. 
Now  the  multitude  with  me  is  great,  and  Uie 
dream  has  followed  me  three  years.  It  cannot 
hurt  me  to  tell  it.”  He  did  so;  and  in  the  even- 
ing of  that  day  ho  died.* 

[The  Chuen  here  returns  to  the  affairs  of 
Ts*e  in  p.  6 ‘ The  marquis  of  Ta^e  sent  Ta‘uy 
Ch‘00  [bee  the  Chuen  on  VII.  x.  5.]  as  great  offi- 
cer in  command,  with  K‘ing  K‘ih  under  him,  to 
lead  a force  and  besiege  Kwoh  Tso  was 

then  with  the  States  at  the  siege  of  the  capital 
of  Ch‘ing,  but  leave  was  asked  and  obtained  for 
him  to  return  to  TB‘e.  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  State.  He  then  went  to  the  army 
at  Loo,  and  put  King  Kih  to  death,  revolting 
also  from  the  marquis  in  [his  own  city  of]  Koh. 
The  marquis  made  a covenant  with  him  at  Seu- 
kwan,  and  restored  him.  In  the  12th  month. 
Loo  surrendered,  and  the  marquis  sent  Kwoh 
[Tso’s  son]  Shing  to  inform  Tsin  of  the  troubles, 
having  charged  him  to  wait  [for  his  farther] 
orders  in  Tsing.’] 

Par.  11.  This  eclipse  took  place  17th  Oct., 
B.  C.  573,  and  was  visible  in  Loo  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Par.  12.  This  was  duke  Ting.  He  had  been 
viscount  of  Choo  for  40  years.  As  from  the  7th 
year  of  1'h‘ing  we  find  the  troops  of  Choo,  whoa 
engaged  in  expeditions  with  other  States,  al- 
ways led  by  an  officer  or  minister,  we  may  pre- 
sume that  K<k>h-tseu  was  too  old  to  take  the 
field  in  iwrson. 

Par.  13.  The  Chuen  says ‘ Duke  Le  of 
Tsin  WHS  extravagant,  and  hud  many  favouritea 
besides  the  ladies  of  his  harem.  When  he  re- 
turned from  Yen-ling,  he  wished  to  put  oat  of 
their  situations  all  the  great  officers,  and  to  ap- 
point in  their  room  the  individuals  who  were 
always  about  him.  One  of  his  favourites  waa 
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Seu  T*ung.  who  cherUhed  resentment  against 
the  Kik>h  family,  because  of  the  dismissal  from 
office  of  [his  father]  Seu  Kih  [See  the  Chuen 
after  VII.  viii.  8].  Another  of  them  was  E-yang 
Woo,  from  whom  Rrah  £ had  taken  away  some 
fields.  A third  was  Keaou  of  Ch‘ang-vu.  with 
whom,  at  a former  time,  K^h  Ch'ow  had  had 
a quarrel  about  some  fields ; and  Ch‘ow  had  also 
seized  and  hand-cuffcd  him,  and  bound  him  with 
his  parents,  wife,  and  children  to  one  of  the 
thills  of  a carriage. 

* [These  three  were  all  enemies  of  the  Kiiohs, 
andj  Lwan  Shoo  also  resented  the  conduct  of 
K^h  Che,  who  had  opposed  him,  thereby  leading 
to  the  defeat  of  the  army  of  Ts‘ao  [When  Lwan 
8hou  wished  that  the  army  of  Tsin  should  keep 
within  its  entrenchments,  Che  insisted  that 
they  should  go  forth  and  fight  which  brought 
on  the  battle  of  Yen-ling.]  He  wanted  to 
procure  Che’s  dismissal  from  office,  and  got  Fei, 
the  son  of  the  viscount  of  TsSjo  I who  had  been 
taken  prisoner],  to  inform  the  duke,  saying,  **  My 
ruler  was  really  called  to  that  battle  [of  Yen-ling] 
by  Kcoh  Che,  on  the  ground  that  the  eastern 
armies  had  not  arrived,  and  that  the  commanders 
of  your  own  difllt.  armies  were  not  all  there.  He 
said,  **  We  are  sure  to  be  defeated,  and  I will 
then  raise  Sun-chow  [A  great-grandson  of  duke 
Seanir  of  Tsin]  to  the  rule  of  Tsin,  and  ser\’e 
you?”  The  duke  told  this  to  Lwan  Shoo,  who 
said,  **  It  is  the  truth.  If  it  were  not  so,  how 
should  he  have  been  so  regardless  of  death  [in 
the  battle],  and  have  received  a message  from 
the  enemy  ? Why  should  not  your  lordship  try 
the  thing  by  sending  him  on  a mission  to  Chow, 
and  examining  his  conduct  there?”  [Accord- 
ingly], Keoh  Che  went  on  a friendly  mission  to 
Chow,  where  Lwan  Shoo  had  sent  word  to  Sun- 
chow  to  see  him.  This  was  spied  out  by  an 
agent  of  the  duke,  who  concluded  that  the  whole 
charge  against  him  was  true,  and  cherished 
resentment  against  Keoh  Che. 

* When  the  duke  was  hunting,  he  would  let  his 
women  shoot  and  drink  first,  and  then  make  the 
great  officers  come  after  them.  [Once],  Keoh 
Che  was  bringing  [to  the  duke]  a boar  [which 
he  had  shot],  when  M&ng-ehang,  the  chief  of 
the  eunuchs,  snatched  it  away,  and  was  shot  to 
death  by  K^h  Clic  in  consequence,  [irritating] 
the  duke,  [who]  said,  **  Ke-tsze  despises  me.” 

* When  duke  Lc  wanted  to  take  action  against 
[the  great  officers],  Seu  T^ing  said  to  him, 
**  You  roust  begin  with  the  three  Ktoh.  Their 
clan  is  large,  but  they  hare  many  enemies. 
Komoving  so  large  a clan  will  relieve  you  of 
pressure,  and  your  action  will  be  easy  against 
those  who  have  so  many  enemies.”  The  duke 
approved  of  this  plan.  The  Klkih  heard  of  it, 
and  E proposed  to  attack  the  duke,  saying, 
“Though  we  may  die,  he  will  be  put  in  peril.” 
Keoh  Che,  however,  said,  “ The  things  which  set 
a man  up  are  fidelity,  wisdom,  and  valour. 
A faithftU  lUHO  will  not  revolt  against  his 
ruler;  a wise  man  will  not  injure  the  people; 
a valiant  man  will  not  raise  disorder.  If  we 
lose  tliose  three  qualities,  who  will  be  with  us  ? 
If  by  our  death  wc  increase  the  number  of  our 
enemies,  of  what  use  will  it  be?  When  a ruler 
puts  a minister  to  death,  what  can  the  Utter 
say  to  him  ? If  we  are  really  guilty,  our  death 
Cannes  late;  if  he  put  us  to  death,  being  innocent, 
he  will  lose  the  people,  and  have  no  repose 
afterwards,  however  much  be  may  wish  it.  Let 


us  simply  wait  our  fate.  We  have  received 
emoluments  from  our  ruler,  and  by  means  of 
tliem  have  collected  a party;  but  what  offence 
could  be  greater  than  if  with  that  party  we 
should  strive  against  his  order  [for  our  death]?” 

‘On  Jin-woo,  Seu  T‘ung  aud  E-yang  Woo 
wished  to  lead  eight  hundred  men-at-arms  to 
attack  the  Kcoh;  but  Kmou  of  Ch'ang-yu 
begged  leave  [to  attempt  their  death]  without 
using  many  followers,  and  the  marquis  sent 
Ts‘ing  Fci-t‘uy  with  him  to  help  him.  Taking 
their  spears  and  tucking  up  their  skirts,  they 
pretended  to  have  some  dispute  together,  [and 
went  on  to  where  the  three  K(k)h  were].  These 
had  planned  to  take  counsel  together  in  the 
archery  hall,  and  there  Keaou  witli  his  spear 
killed  Keu-pih  (Keoh  E)  and  Ch‘ing-shuhof  K'oo 
(Kcoh  Ch‘ow),  where  Ihcv  were  sitting.  Ke  of 
W&n  said.  “Let  me  floe  from  the  danger,”  and 
ran  off.  Keaou,  however,  overtook  his  carriage, 
killed  him  with  his  spear,  took  his  body  and  those 
of  the  two  others,  and  exposed  them  in  the  court. 
In  the  meantime  Seu  T'ung  with  the  men-at* 
arms  seized  Lwan  Shoo  and  Chung-hang  Yen 
(Seun  Heen-tsze)  in  the  court,  and  Keaou  asked 
that  they  might  be  put  to  death,  or  sorrow 
would  come  to  the  marquis.  The  marquis, 
however,  said,  “ I have  exposed  the  corpses  of 
throe  ministers  in  one  morning,  and  1 cannot 
bear  to  add  more  to  them.”  Keaou  replied, 
“They  will  bear  to  deal  with  you.  I hare 
heard  that  disorder  occasioned  by  another  State 
is  hostility,  while  that  which  takes  its  origin 
within  the  State  is  tn^ason.  Hostility  is  to  be 
met  with  virtue;  treason  with  punishment. 
When  you  put  [your  enemy]  to  death  without 
showing  [any  leniency],  it  cannot  be  said  there 
is  virtue  in  such  a course ; when  your  ministers 
exercise  a pressure  on  you,  and  you  do  not  cut 
them  off.  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  punish* 
ment.  There  being  neither  virtue  nor  punish- 
ment, hostility  and  treason  will  come  together. 
I beg  to  be  allowed  to  leave  the  State.”  Ac* 
conlingly  he  fled  to  the  Teih. 

*Thc  duke  then  sent  to  the  two  officers  that 
they  were  at  liberty  to  go,  saying,  “1  have  pun- 
ish^ the  K^h,  and  they  have  suffered  for 
their  guilt.  No  disgrace  is  intended  you.  Re- 
sume your  offices  and  places.”  The  two  bowed 
twice  with  their  heads  to  the  ground,  and  re- 
plied, “Your  lordship  has  punished  the  guilty; 
and  that  you  have  further  granted  us  an  escape 
from  death, — this  is  your  kindness.  Till  death 
we  shall  not  forget  it.”  They  then  went  to 
their  homes. 

‘The  duke  made  Seu  T‘ung  a high  minister; 
and  [not  long  after],  he  was  rambling  and  en- 
joying himself  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  family 
of  Tscang-le,  when  Lwan  Shoo  and  Chung- 
hang  Yen  seized  and  kept  him  prisoner.  They 
call^  Sze  K‘ae  to  join  them,  but  he  refused. 
They  called  Han  Keueh,  but  he  also  refused, 
saying,  “Formerly  I was  brought  up  in  the 
Chanu  family ; and  during  the  slanders  of  M&ng 
Ke  [See  the  Chuen  on  VIII. 6],  I declined  to  use 
my  sword.  Tlicre  is  a saying  of  the  ancients, 
that  “ no  one  likes  to  preside  at  the  slaying  of 
an  old  ox;”  how  much  less  would  one  do  so  at 
the  slaying  of  a ruler!  You,  gentlemen,  are 
not  able  to  serve  our  ruler;  what  use  could  you 
make  of  me?”’ 

Par.  14.  llie  State  of  Shoo-yung  was  near 
that  of  8hoo-l^u;— see  on  VII.  viii.  7.  The 
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Chuen  wtys: — ‘The  people  of  Shoo-yung,  in 
consequence  of  the  defeat  of  the  army  of  Ts‘oo 
^t  Yen-ling],  led  the  people  of  Woo  to  besiege 
Ch'aou,  to  attack  Kea,  and  to  besiege  Le  and 
Uwuy.  Trusting  in  Woo»  they  tnade  do  pre- 
parations against  Ts'oo,  and  the  Kung-tsze 
T*oh-Uso  8urprisi<d  their  city^  and  extinguished 
their  State.* 


[The  Chuen  adds  here:— * In  the  intercalary 
month,  on  Yih-maou,  the  last  day  of  it,  Lwan 
Shoo  and  Cliung-liang  Yen  put  to  death  Sea 
T‘urg.  The  people  were  not  for  the  fUireo 
K^jh|,  and  Seu  T ung  had  led  on  Ids  nxler  to 
coroniJt  disorder;  and  the  text  therefore  says  in 
both  eases  that  **  Tsin  put  its  great  officers  to 
death.**  ’] 
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In  file  duke’s  [eifiliteentli]  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king’s 
first  month,  Tsin  ])ut  to  death  its  great  officer,  Seu 
T‘ung. 

On  Kang-shin,  Tsin  murdered  its  ruler,  Chow-p‘oo. 

Ts‘e  put  to  death  its  great  officer,  Kwoh  Tso. 

The  duke  went  to  Tsin. 

In  summer,  the  viscount  of  Ts‘oo  and  the  earl  of  Ch‘ing 
invaded  Sung;  [when]  Yu  Shih  of  Sung  again  en- 
tered P'&ng-shing. 

The  duke  arrived  from  Tsin. 

The  marquis  of  Tsin  sent  Sze  K‘ae  to  Loo  On  a mission 
of  friendly  enquiries. 

In  autumn,  the  earl  of  Ke  paid  a court-visit  to  Loo. 

In  the  eighth  month,  the  viscount  of  Choo  paid  a court- 
visit  to  Loo. 

We  enclosed  the  deer  park. 

On  Ke-ch‘ow,  the  duke  died  in  the  state-chamber. 

In  winter,  a body  of  men  from  Ts‘oo  and  one  from 
Ch'ing  made  an  incursion  into  Sung. 

The  marquis  of  Tsin  sent  Sze  Fang  to  ask  the  help  of 
an  army. 
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14  III  winter,  in  tlie  twulttli  month,  Cliung-sun  Miieli  liad 
a meeting  with  the  marquis  of  Tsin,  the  duke  of  Sung, 
the  inar(|iiis  of  Wei,  the  viscount  of  Choo,  and  Ts‘uy 
Ch‘00  of  Ts‘c,  when  they  made  a covenant  together  in 
Heu-tiiig. 

15  On  Ting-we,  we  buried  our  ruler,  duke  Ch'ing. 


Pur.  1.  The  death  of  Sen  T*img,  as  related 
in  the  last  Chuen,  took  pUce  in  the  I2th  month, 
intereiilarv.  of  the  last  year.  It  appears  now, 
aec.  to  T(k>,  l>ei-anse  it  was  only  now  announced 
to  Loo.  Tain  futiuwed  the  calendar  of  Ilea, 
instead  of  that  Cliow. 

Par.  2.  See  the  Chuen  on  par.  13  of  last  year. 
Tlie  (^luen  hero  says; — ‘This  spring,  in  the  1st 
ronnih,  on  KAng-shin,  Lwaii  and  Chung- 

hang  Yen  made  ('h'iiig  Hwah  imirder  duke 
whom  they  buried  outside  ilic  east  gate  of  Yih, 
with  a single  carriage  in  aiten  htiit'c.  Tliey 
then  sent  Scun  Ving  and  Sxe  Fang  to  the 
capital  to  meet  Chow-tsre,  and  declared  him 
duke  LeV  sueeeMor.  Cliow-tsro  was  [only]  14 
years  old;  but  when  tlie  great  officers  met  him 
in  Ts‘ing-yuen,  he  said,  “At  first,  I had  no  wish 
to  arrive  at  tliis  estate;  and  [now],  though  1 
have  arrived  nt  it,  is  it  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
Heaven?  When  nK*n  seek  a ruler,  it  is  to  have 
one  who  shall  give  out  ids  oniers.  If,  when 
they  have  called  him  to  the  heat!  of  the  State, 
they  dll  not  follow  his  orders,  what  use  have 
they  for  him?  If  you  itie.in  to  uWy  me,  say 
•o  to-day ; if  not,  say  so  lo-duy.  If  you  will 
reverently  follow  your  ruler,  tlien  the  Spirits 
will  bless  us.”  They  rejiluHl,  *‘lt  is  your 
servants’  tlesire.  Wc  dare  not  but  hearken 
to  your  coinimimls.”  lie  then  made  a covenant 
with  them  on  KAng-woo,  and  entered  [the  capi- 
tal], lodging  in  ihe  house  of  i’ih  Tsr.e-Pung. 
On  Sin>S7.e  he  preseiiteii  himself  in  the  temple 
of  [duke]  Woo,  and  hantshed  seven  men,  who 
were  unworthy  to  lie  ministers. 

Chow-tsze  lia<1  n lirother  win)  was  devoid  of 
intelligence,  so  iliat  he  could  not  distinguish 
beans  from  wIkmi,  and  consequently  could  not 
be  made  marquis.’ 

The  K‘ang-he  eiHtors  enter  here  again  on  the 
subject  which  they  dincusseil  on  VI.  xvi.  7. 
'I  he  murder  of  duke  I<c  is  ascribed  to  Tsin, 
while  it  WHS  really  the  work  of  two  of  the  groat 
officers  of  the  State.  Ktili-leang  thonglit  the 
style  of  the  record  intimated  that  the  ruler  had 
Ikvii  very  bad.  The  general  view  of  the  critics 
is,  that  the  style  of  the  entry  does  in  a measure 
distriliule  the  guilt  of  the  murder  among  the 
people,  to  whom  I^e  was  an  object  of  abhorrence. 
The  editors  denounce  this  attempt  to  screen  the 
deed  of  the  two  rascal  minislers,  and  share  their 
guilt  among  the  people.  'The  entry  is  given  in 
consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  announcement 
from  Tsin,  where  there  was  now  iioinfiexihle  his- 
toriogniplier  like  Tung  Hoo,  who  recurde<l  the 
guilt  of  Chaou  'Tun.  The  announcement  must 
have  concealed  the  real  criminals  by  attrihnting 
the  deed  to  other  parties;  but  the  Clruii  Ts  iuv 
w ould  nut  so  cover  the  guilt,  ami  thereture  attri- 
buted the  deed  to  the  Slate  itself,  that  so  curiosi- 
ty might  be  cxciteil.  inquiry  made,  and  the  true 
criminals  not  esca|)e  from  the  net !'  It  is  iinpos- 
silile  to  lay  down  any  'canons,'  or  offer  any 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phraseology  in 


rases  like  the  present.  We  have  the  13th  par.  of 
last  year,  and  the  first  three  paragraphs  of  this 
year,  all  occupied  wirh  executions  or  murders 
that  cannot  be  judged  of  by- the  same  standard, 
and  yet  tlie  record  of  them  is  identical. 

Par.  8,  See  the  Chuen  on  par.  5 of  last  year, 
aud  that  after  par.  10.  The  (Mtuen  ^ays : — ' Be- 
cause of  the  troubles  about  K'ing  [ K'ih]  in  TsV, 
on  Kenh-shin,  the  last  day  of  the  moon,  tlio 
marquis  of  Ts'e  made  the  judge  11  aa  Mlvn  kill 
Kwoh  Tso  with  a s|)ear,  at  an  audience  whii-ti 
he  gave  him  in  the  inner  palace,  there  being 
soldiers  concealed  in  the  palace  of  the  mar- 
chioness. The  languagcof  the  text,  “Ts*e  put  to 
death  its  great  officer  Kwuh  I'so,"  is  because  ho 
had  paid  no  respect  to  his  ruler's  clurgc,  and  had 
taken  it  on  himself  to  kill  [K'ing  Kih],  and  had 
held  Kuh  in  rebellion.  [At  the  same  lime], 
the  marquis  made  the  people  of  Ttung  kill 
Kwoli  Shing.  Kwuh  Joh  [A  younger  brother 
of  Shing]  then  fled  to  Iax>,  aud  Wang  Tsenou  to 
Lac.  King  Fung  was  made  a great  ufBcer,  and 
King  Tso  minister  of  Crime  [Both  these  were 
sons  of  Kib].  After  this  the  marquis  recalled 
Kwuh  Joh.  and  appointed  him  heir  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  Kwuh  fatuity; — which  was  a*:- 
conling  to  rule.’ 

[The  Chuen  continues  here  the  narrative  in 
that  on  p.  2 : — ‘ In  the  2d  month,  on  Yih-y ew,  im 
the  1st  (lay  of  the  moon,  duke  Taou  [Sun-chow] 
of  Tsin  took  the  place  of  Lc  in  the  court,  and  for 
the  first  time  gave  their  chargee  to  the  various 
officers.  Ho  bestowed  [favoari],  remitted 
burdensome  requirements],  and  forgave  debts 
due  to  the  gnvi.j;  he  extended  his  kindness  to 
the  solitary  and  to  widows;  he  redressed  the 
cause  of  oflicers  who  lind  b^n  dismii^sed  from 
employment,  and  of  those  who  had  been  kept 
back;  he  delivered  the  nmly  and  distressed;  ho 
relieved  the  suflVrers  from  calamity  and  nnsfor- 
tune;  he  laid  prohibitions  on  dissoluteness  and 
wickedness;  he  lightened  taxen  : lie  dealt  gently 
with  offenders;  he  employed  Ihe  people  at  the 
proper  times,  endeavouring  nut  to  interfere  with 
the  seasons.  He  appunted  Wei  5>eang.  Szo 
Fang,  Wei  Kwh,  and  (.'hauu  Woo,  to  lx*  high 
ministers;  Seun  Kea.  Smin  Mwuy.  L«an  Viii, 
and  Han  Woo-kc,  to  lx*  gri*al  officers  over  tho 
' (liffereut  branches  of  the  ducal  kindred,  requir- 
ing them  to  teach  the  sons  and  younger  brutliera 
of  the  ministers  the  diitieitif  reverence,  economy, 
fllial  piety,  ami  fraternal  submtsniuii.  He  ap- 
pointetl  Sze  Uh-chuh  [S/a*  Ching-tszc]  to  bo 
grand-master,  requiring  Inn.  to  revise  and  reviva 
the  laws  of  Fan  Woo-tsze;  anil  Yew-hang  Sin 
to  be  minister  of  Works,  requiring  him  to  re*vise 
and  revive  the  laws  of  8/.e  Wei.  Kew  of  Fwn 
was  principal  charioteer,  with  all  tho  head 
grooms  under  him.  and  was  re*quired  to  instruct 
all  the  charioleiTs  in  the  principles  of  righte- 
ousness. 8eun  Fin  WHS  principal  spearman  on  the 
right,  with  all  the  other  s|>earincn  under  him, and 
was  riHpiired  to  instruct  those  strong  men-at-arms 
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ii)  the  service  At  any  time  rcqiiircil  of  them,  'tween  T*in  anil  Woo]; — it  )ia«  satUficfl  the 
Ministers  [Beirijj  generaU]  were  not  allowed  a i iraitor*’  wii*he8.  and  will  thereby  separate  from 
•pci’ial  charioteer,  hi^  duty  bi'tntr  di^cliar^ed  by  - itaelf  its  omu  adherents:  it  has  jjoisoned  the 
one  of  the  onlinory  oflii*ers.  K*e  He  was  trnn-  j Stales  ngHinst  Itself,  and  filled  with  apprehen* 
quillizer  of  the  army  of  the  centre,  with  Yang-  sion  Woo  and  Tsin  Our  course  becomes  much 
•hell  Chill  under  him;  Wei  Kcmig  was  mnrshni,  easier.  This  should  be  no  sorrow  to  ui.  And 
and  Chang  Lnuu  was  scuut-iniiHier.  Toll  Ngoh*  fur  w hat  hare  wc  serred  Tsiu^  It  will  be  sure 
k'ow  WAS  tranquillizer  of  the  1st  army,  with  to  pity  us.'*' 

Tsih  Yen  as  niarslial,  and  was  nquireil  to  tench  I I’ar.  7.  The  Cliuon  says: — ‘When  the  duke 
the  soldiota  and  chariot-men  to  aid  one  another  ; arrived  from  Tain.  Kan  Seiien-Uze  (.Sze  Kae) 
In  obeying  the  cornniaiuK  which  they  received,  came  to  Loo  with  friendly  inquiries,  aikI  to  ac- 
Ctring  Ch'ing  was  chief  equerry,  with  the  | know  Icilge  the  duke’s  riait  to  the  court  of  Tsin. 

grooms  of  the  six  studs  under  him.  wliom  he  , 'The  superior  man  w ill  sny  that  in  this  Tsin 

was  required  to  instnicl  in  the  rules  «if  propriety,  i behaved  w ith  propriety.’ 

The  chiefs  of  all  the  six  utficinl  depnriimmcs  ' i*ar.  H.  The  Chuen  says: — *The  earl  of  K*e 
were  the  obji.'cts  of  the  piiiple'-H  praise.  Not  now  came  to  congratulate  the  duke  on  tho  ac- 
one  was  unequal  to  the  office  to  which  he  was  eoniplishmcnt  of  his  journey,  and  to  ask  nliout 

raised;  no  one  interfered  with  the  duties  of  'I’sin.  'J'he  duke  in  consequence  told  him  all 

another’s  department.  Their  dignities  did  not  i about  the  [new]  marquis.  The  earl  on  this 
surpass  their  virtues.  The  assistant-command-  I went  off  quickly  on  a court-visit  to  Tbin,  and 
ers  did  not  trench  on  the  authority  of  the  I bc’^^ged  an  alliance  of  marriage  with  it. 
genemlt,  nor  did  their  sulKjrdinaies  press  upon  j [There  is  a note  here  about  Sung: — *ln  ll»e 
them.  No  word  of  dissatisfaction  or  reviling  7lli  month,  Loou  Tso  of  Sung  and  Hwn  He  laid 


was  heard  among  the  |>eoi>le,  and  thus  tho  place  : 
of  Tsin  as  the  leader  of  the  oilier  Slates  was  ; 
restonil.’] 

Parr.  4,  6.  ‘Tlieduko,’  says  Tso-shc.  ‘went  ; 
to  Twin,  to  api»ear  at  the  court  of  the  new  ruler  ’ 

Par.  5.  l'*fing-shing  was  in  the  pres.  dis.  of  I 
T-uiig-*hnn  [||),  dep.  SfU-cliow,  Keang- 
soo.  'Hie  Chuen  says: — ‘ In  summer.  In  the  Ihh  ' 
month,  the  earl  of  Ching  made  an  inenrsion 
into  Sung,  and  proceeded  as  fur  ns  the  oiit-ide  ■ 
of  the  Ts'aou  gate,  lie  tlien  joiiietl  the  vi.M.‘ount  ^ 
of  'Ts’oo  w ho  was  invading  Sung,  anil  they  took 
('licaou-keah.  'IVze-sin  of  'Is'imi  mid  Hwang 
Shin  of  Ch'ing  made  an  incursion  to  Sliing- 
kaou.  and  took  Yew-k  ew.  They  then  juiiual 
in  attacking  P'ang-sliing.  in  which  lluy  placed  i 
Yn  Shill.  Heang  Woi-jiii.  Lin  Choo.  Hvang  Tae. 
and  Yu  Koo  [See  iheiMiueii  on  XV.. pp.  H.li.].  left 
800  chariots  to  guard  the<*ountry,  and  returiieil.  | 
The  text  sa>s  that  [Yu  Shih]  “again  entered’*  i 
[l’*ftng-sliing].  Now.  in  tliu  case  of  parffes  j 
who  have  left  their  Stale,  when  the  Stale  sends  ’ 
and  meets  them  [to  bring  them  Imckj.  they  are  j 
saiil  “to  enter  it.”  Whi-u  they  have  the  places  | 
which  they  formerly  held  restored  to  them,  they 
are  said  ••to  be  restored  again.’’  W hen  they  j 
are  rc-instalcd  by  the  prince  of  another  Stale, 
they  are  said  “to  lie  realoretl.”  When  their 
restoration  is  etriflixl  by  violence,  they  arc  said 
*■  to  enter  aguiii  *' 

•Tiie  jieople  of  Sung  were  afflicted  by  these 
proceedings,  but  Se  Ts‘uo-woo  said,  “\V)jy  be 
affliclcil?  If  the  people  of  rs‘i>o  had  rt‘garded 
those  wicked  men  as  we  do,  [and  di-alt  with 
them]  so  as  to  do  us  a favour,  then  we  should 
have  served  Ts*«h»  without  daring  to  waver  in 
our  adherence.  Then  llml  gnat  Slate,  in  its 
insatiable  ambition  would  have  treated  us  as  a 
border  of  iis  own,  ami  still  bivn  angry  [that 
our  State  was  not  larger].  This  would  liave 
been  a cause  [for  affliction].  Or  if  in  another 
wjiv  it  Imil  rcrvivcd  those  objects  of  our  detes- 
tation. and  made  them  help  it  in  its  monsnres. 
eo  as  to  spy  out  tlie  opportunities  which  we 
might  nfiford  it  [to  attack  us],  this  also  would 
have  been  an  affliction.  But  now,  TsSio  has 
exalted  HiefC  traitors  to  their  prince,  and  ap- 
iwrtioncd  to  them  a part  of  our  territory,  so  as 
L-‘  stop  the  pliiiii  rout”  [of  louimnnicntion  be-  I 


siege  to  P'fing-shiug,  when  the  funner  died.*] 

I’ar.  9.  Tso-she  says  this  visit  was  mode  by 
duke  Nr-uen  of  Choo,  on  occasion  of  hi*  sueceeil- 
ing  to  the  State,  to  have  an  interview*  with 
duke  (’h‘ing. 

I’nr.  10.  Tso-she  says  this  entry  is  made  be- 
cause of  the  unseaaonahlencss  (»f  the  pnK’Ceding. 

Par.  1 1.  See  VII.  xviii.  7;  tt  al.  ‘The  rcconl.* 
says  Tso.  ‘ shows  that  he  died  where  he  should 
have  done.' 

I’ar.  12.  The  ('hoen  says: — *In  the  llfh 
month.  Tsze-cliung  of  ‘IVoo  came  to  relievo 
P'diig-shing.  and  invaded  Sung.  II wa  Yuen  of 
Sling  went  to  Tsin  to  report  the  urgency  of 
their  ilistre>s.  Han  Heen-tsxe  was  then  Tsiu’a 
chief  minister,  and  s.iid,  “It  we  wish  to  win 
men,  wi*  must  first  Ik*  earnest  in  their  behalf. 
To  csuldisii  our  leadership,  and  secure  our 
strength,  we  must  liegin  with  Sung.”  Ihe  mar- 
quis of  Tsin  tlien  tiK»k  with  an  army  at 

T'ae-kuh,  to  relievo  Sung,  and  [liis  geucr.'tlj*] 
ii>el  with  the  army  of  'IVoo  in  the  valley  of 
Me-kuli.  It  w'lthdrow  before  them.’ 

Par.  15,  Fur  Kung  h#»  'nieChiun 
says;— * When  Szc  Fang  naked  t'*»r  the  help  i*f 
au  army,  Ko  WAn-tszc  urked  Tsang  Woo-chung 
what  should  be  its  numlicr*.  Tsnng  relied,  ‘*in 
the  ex|K’diiion  against  Cli‘ing.  Che  pih  [^Seun 
YmgJ  came  to  us,  tho  assistant-commander  of 
the  ;M  ariny.  Now  Che  Ke  [Sze  Fang,  a son  of 
Sze  llwiiy]  is  in  tlie  same  |>ot»ition.  Ss'iid  the 
same  number  of  troop*  which  we  did  to  the  in- 
vasion of  ('h  ing.  In  seivinga  great  Slate,  we 
must  not  fail  to  observe  the  rank  and  titles  of 
it*  envoys,  and  to  be  very  respectful.”  Ke 
Wfln-tsze  followed  this  counsel-* 

Piir.  14.  lieu-ting  was  pnibnbly  In  Sung; 
but  ii»  situaiioii  i*  not  known.  The  ('hiun 
say-:— -‘In  the  I2th  month,  Mfing  lleen-t*7.o 
[.Meeh]  joituHl  [the  other  commandeni]  in  Ileu- 
ting,  to  consult  alamt  the  relief  of  Sung.  'Tlio 
l>eople  of  Sung  declined  the  presence  of  the 
prince*,  .and  Iwgged  the  service  of  their  armies 
lo  licbiege  P'Ang-shing.  Mfing  H^n-tsze  oskini 
leave  of  the  prim  e*,  and  returned  to  Loo,  to  be 
present  at  the  duke’s  hurial.” 

Par.  15.  ‘This  entry,’ says  Tso-shc,  ‘intimati  s 
that  everything  [about  the  death,  burial,  aud 
fticcession]  was  natural  and  proper.’ 
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